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PREFACE. 


Pas is"the forty-eighth issue of the Official Year Book of New South 
Wales, which from the first issue in 1886 to 1904, was known as the 
“* Wealth and Progress of New South Wales.” 


Owing to the exigencies of war conditions (including pre-occupation of 
senior staff with special duties) preparation of this edition has been extended 
over two years. The earlier chapters (which were published separately as 
soon as prepared) contain statistics for the year 1940-41. Later chapters 
contain information current to date of going to press covering the year 
1941-42 and, in some cases, 1942-43. 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but if 
any be observed by readers, notification regarding them would be appreciated. 


The “ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually 
from this Bureau, will prove serviceable to those who wish to obtain more 
details regarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. The 
“ Statistical Bulletin,” issued quarterly, and the ‘“ Monthly Sunimary of 
Business Statistics,” published monthly, contain a summary of the latest 
available statistics of the State. 


My thanks are tendered to the responsible officers of the various State 
and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who have supplied informa- 
tion, often at considerable trouble. In particular, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the services of Miss M. C. Ryan, Sub-Editor of the Official 
Year Book, Mr. K. Davison, Mr. W. Willcocks, Mr. H. L. Clough, and other 
officers of the Bureau, upon whom the great bulk of work in preparing this 
volume has devolved: Special acknowledgement is due to the Government 
Printer and his staff for their highly efficient co-operation. 


S. R. CARVER, 


Government Statistician, 


Bureau of Statistics and Economics, 
Sydney, 15th September, 1943. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


FEW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of. the 

Southern Hemisphere, and_is on the opposite side of. the world: from 

the seat of the British Empire,. of. which it forms a part. It is distant from 

London. 11,200 miles by the Suez. Canal—the shortest shipping route. The 

length of the air route between Sydney and London via Darwin and 
Singapore is 12,847 miles. 


The name “ New South Wales” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all Australian territory east: of Jongitude 135° 
east was known by that name. In 1825, shortly after the seperation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), the western bonndary was moved to 
longitude 129°. The steps by which the territory of the State assumed 
its present boundaries and dimensions are shown below:— 


Taste 1.—Territorial Adjustments of New South Wales Since 1788. 


| 
Area .of Population 


{oy 
Area. New South us Ee alidacetes 
Date. Nature of Territorial Adjustment. ‘involved in ; Wales after | New Sonth 
j | adjustment, | adjustment Wales at end 
l of year. 
| : 
E | sq. miles, | sq. miles. 
1788 , New South Wales defined as. whole of Aus-! wee | 1,584,389 1,024 
|  tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* | (26th Jan.). 
i 


1825 | Tasmania. practically separated from New 26,215 ; 1,558,174 |] 

| South Wales. | 33,500T 
1825 | Western. boundary of New South Wales) 618,134 2,076,308 

| moved to longitude 129° east. i 


1,766,458 | 78,929 


1836 . South Australia founded as a separate; 309,850 
colony. j 
7841 | New Zealand proclaimed a separate-colony.... 103,862 | 1,662,596 | 145,303 


1851 | Victoria proclaimed a separate colony 87,884 | 1,574,712 197,265 


1859: | Queensland proclaimed a. separate colony | 554,300 | 1,020,422 327,459 
&861-3) Northern Territory and territory between) 710,040 310,372 377,712 
| longitude 129° and. 132° east separated. f ! 
1911 | Australian Capital Territory ceded ta Com-! 911 | 309,461 | 1,703,736 

| monwealth.. | 
1915:'| Territory at Jervis Bay ceded to Common-; 28 | 309,433 | 1,895,603 
) wealth. 


* Literally interpreted, the boundaries defined included Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands, 
t Approximate. §.Exclusive-of area of Pacitic Islands, except New Zealand: 


The area of New South Wales in the years 1788 to 1841, as shown above, 
is approximate. only. 


BounDARIES AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries of New South Wales are as follow:—On the east 
the South Pacific Ocean from Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, the 
141st meridian of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, proceeding east to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the 
Macintyre and Dumaresq Rivers. to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; 
thence along the crest of a spur of the Great Dividing Range, the crest of 
that range north to the Macpherson Range, and along the crest of the 
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Macpherson Range east to the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the 
Murray River to its source at the head of the river Indi, thence by a 
direct marked line to Cape Howe. 

The greatest dimension of the Statz is along a diagonal line from Point 
Danger to the south-west corner of the State a distance of 850 miles. The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 840 miles. The 
Jength of coast,,.measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 683 
miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest breadth, 
measured along the 29th parallel of latitude, is 756 miles. 


AREA, 

The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, but 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,438 square miles, or 198,037,000 
acres, being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia. About 
4,639 square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface are covered by 
water, including 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal har- 
bours. The area of Lord Howe Island is 5 square miles. 

The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 2.—Area of Australian States and Territories. 


Per cent. of 


i 
I 
i 
| 


State or Territory. : Area. total Area. 
sq. miles. 

New South Wales ... abe sant 309,433 10°40 
Victoria aa Yea ate steal 87,884 2-96 
Queensland |... 0 weet = 870,500 22-54 
South Australia 2a eee seit) 380,070 12°78 
Western Australia ... ses me $75,920 32°81 
Tasmania... Sas | 26,215 88 
Northern Territory . wel 523,620 17-60 
Australian Capital Territory ves 91 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay +] 28 00 
Commonwealth ...; 2,974,581 | 100-00 


New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as large as 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and one-fifth smaller 
than South Australia. Queensland is more than twice and Western 
Australia three times as large as New South Wales. 

The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
and of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain indivicus? 
countries :— ; 

Taste 3.—Area of New South Wales and other Countrics, 


Ratio of Area 
Country. ore ] fe Area of | eg oF Area 

ew South Australia. 

| Wales. | 

| sq. miles, | 
New South Wales —...| 308,433 | 1000 | 104 
Commonwealth... we 2,974,581: 9°613 1:000 
Groat Britain ... ese 89,041: "288 *030 
Canada ... tee es 3,729,665 i 12-053 1:254 
Argentina sks ae 1,153,119 3°729 +388 
United States ... sat 3,026,789 9-782 1-018 
British Empire sei 13,257,584 42-845 4-456 
The World vs we 52,055,879 168-231 17-500 

} { 
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Lorp Howser Isuanp. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and, for the 
purpose of representation in the State Parliament, is included in King, one 
of the metropolitan electorates. It is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie and 436 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered 
in 1788, It is of volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, 
reaches an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable for the 
growth of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation of 
the greater part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 800 acres are 
arable. The land has not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on 
sufferance, being utilised mainly for the production of Kentia pulm seed. 
A Board of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and super- 
vises the palm seed industry. At the Census of 1933 the population 
numbered 161 persons. 

PuysicaL FEATURES. 


New South Wales is divided naturally into four main divisions, which 
are strips of territory extending from north to south, viz., the coastal 
division; the tablelands, which form the Great Dividing Range between the 
coastal districts and the plains; the western slopes of the Dividing Range; 
and the western plains. 


The coastal division is a narrow fertile plain. Its average width is 50 
miles in the north and 20 miles in the south—the widest portion being 150 
miles in the valley of the Hunter River. The coastline is regular with 
numerous sandy beaches, inlets and river estuaries, and, at intervals, there 
are lakes, partly marine and partly estuarine, which provide extensive 
fishing grounds and tourist and holiday resorts. 


There are two tablelands—the northern and the southern—forming an ex- 
tensive plateau region varying in width from 30 to 100 miles. The average 
height of the northern tableland is 2,500 feet, and a large portion in the 
New England Range has a greater altitude than 4,000 feet. The average 
height of the Southern Tableland is slightly less than the northern, though 
it contains the Kosciusko Plateau which is the most elevated part of the 
State. The Jenolan and other caves occur in the limestone belt in the 
central portion of the tablelands division. 


To the westward the tablelands slope gradually to the great plain district 
which covers nearly two-thirds of the area of New South Wales. On the 
slopes there is generally an adequate rainfall. On the plains the surface 
consists of fertile red and black soils, but the rainfall is scanty, particularly 
in the far western section. These divisions are watered by the rivers of 
the Murray-Darling system and large storage dams have been constructed 
on the upper courses to maintain the supply in periods of scarce rainfall. 
The Darling and its tributaries are liable to shrinkage in dry weather, but 
when heavy rains occur in their upper basins they overflow their banks 
and spread over the surrounding country for iniles, producing a luxuriant 
growth of grasses. The Broken Hill mining field is located near the west- 
ern boundary of New South Wales. 


Size of Rivers. 

The length of the principal rivers has been computed by the Lands 
Department of New South Wales on a uniform basis. Considerable data 
were obtained from the results of surveys of the greater part of the Murray, 
Darling, Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and where such information 
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was not available the length was measured on the standard parish map. 
In every case the starting point was the furthest source of the river. The 


Jengths as determined are as follows:— 


Taste 4.—Length of Principal Rivers. 


Inland Rivers. ) Length. | Coastal Rivers. | Length. Coastal Rivers. Length. 
if ¥ 
omens Oe foe ~ | 
miles. ‘miles. i miles. 
Murray ne .«| 1,609*| Tweed ite ..| 650 | Wollomba ... 46 
i % . 
Darling =... «| 1,702! Richmond .. 163 | Hunter ve) 287 


Murrumbidgee ..| 981 | Clarence 245 Hawkesbury{ ...| 293: 


Lachlan... vs] 922 | Bellingen ... ..| 68 | Shoalhaven v.| 206: 
Bogan sis | 451 | Nambucca... ves 69 | Clyde nee v2 67 
Macquarie ... «| 590) Macleay... a 250 | Mornya... | 97 
Castlereagh ... ..| 841 | Hastings ... a 108 | Turogs 2 a | Ob 
Namoi | 526 | Camden Haven .... 33 Bega... |B 
Gwydir ie ..| 415 | Manning .., vel 139 | Towamba ... we BT 


| ; | 
*1,203 miies within New South Wales. ‘1,626 miles within New South Wales, ¢ And main tributary 


The relative magnitude of some of the more important rivers as shown 
dy the average annual volume of water which they carry has been aseer- 
tained from the records of river gaugings. 


The following comparison is based on the records of the period 1905- 
1938. -An acre-foot of water is the quantity which would cover an acre of 
jJand to -a uniform depth of one foot:— 


TaBle 5.—Drainage Area and Volume of Principal Rivers. 


! Distance i 
ing Sta! from Drainage | Average Annual 
River, | Gauging Station, Source of "Area. ue abel 
i i 
t 1 

males. sq. miles. acre-feet. 
Murray = | Tocumval ... Boe 435 10,160 4,931,996 
Murrumbidgee ‘ * | Wagga Wagga wel 396 | 10,700 | 2,822,666 
Darling ahs «..| Menindie ... | 15383 | 221,700 1,462,918 
‘Macquarie ses «| Narromine ... esl 318 | 10,090 626,553 
Lachlan... ...  ...| Condobolin 2.) 880) | 10,420 446,623 
Namoi ... eve -.| Narrabri... wee 302 =| 9,820 491,218 
Hunter See | Singleton... ee 198 6,580 401,136 
Lachlan wee ...| Forbes oe | 253 | 6,775 600,373 


The operation of the Hume Reservoir has affected the Tocumwal run-off 
since 1929, Burrinjuck has affected Wagga Wagga since 1914, and Wyangala, 
Dam has affected Condobolin and Forbes since 1935. 


Tourist REsorvTs. 
Throughout the tablelands :and coastal districts of New South Wales 
there are many pleasure resorts, centres of scenic beauty, and some 
remarkable examples of natural phenomena. 
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Port Jackson, the harbour of the metropolis, is famed for its shipping 
facilities, as well as for natural beauty. The Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
spanning one of its many arms, is noted.as one of the world’s great engineer- 
ing achievements. 


Along the sea-board, scalloped coastline and sandy beaches contrast with 
the wooded and tern-strewn mountain-sides fringing the coast and from 
numerous points there are extensive panoramas ‘of -coast, coastal plain 
and mountains. Near the city, the National Park and Kuring-gai. Chase 
ure extensive reserves for recreation, intersected’by waterways. The natural 
fauna and flora have been preserved and -the scenery is typical of the 
Australian Bush. The Hawkesbury River, within 50 miles of Sydney, 
possesses -a grandeur and natural beauty reminiscent of the Rhine. 


The Blue Mountains (50 to 80 miles west of Sydney) contain ‘many 
popular tourist resorts with scenery of rugged grandeur. Among the huge 
wooded valleys there are waterfalls, cascades :and fern groves. There is a 
remarkable series of limestone caves at Jenolan in the central tableland, 
about 120 miles from Sydney. These caves contain dripstone formations, 
with stalactites and stalagmites of great delicacy and beauty. There are 
caves containing similar geological phenomena at Wombeyan and Yarran- 
gobilly, also in the tablelands. 


Canberra, the capital city of the Commonwealth of Australia, is situated 
in the hills friging the Monaro Plains. Further inland, at a distance of 
150 to 250 miles from ‘the coast are the fertile hills of the sheep.and wheat 
districts and, ‘beyond them, stretching westward for hundreds of miles ars 
the great plains utilised mainly for sheep-and cattle ‘grazing. 


The Government Tourist Bureau freely issues literature and detailed 
information concerning resorts and ‘travel throughout the State, and 
arranges itineraries and accommodation for tourists. 


CLIMATE. 


IEW South Wales is situated entirely in the tempcrate zone, and its 
climate is generally mild and equable, and mostly free from extremes 
of jieat and cold, but occasionally very high temperatures are experienced 
in the north-west and very cold temperatures on the southern tablelands. 
Abundant sunshine is experienced in all seasons. On an average 
the capital city is without sunshine only twenty-three days per year, 
and the average range of temperature between the hottest and coldest 
month is not more than 19° Fahr. In the hinterland there is even more 
sunshine, and the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the 
wet bulb thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained in any 
part of the State at so high a level as to be detrimental to the health and 
physique of persons engaged in outdoor labour. 


Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the bracing 
influence of frosts during five or more mouths of the year. Snow 
has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, but its 
occurrence is comparatively rare except in the tableland districts. Peren- 
nial snow is found only on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 

The seasons are not so well defined in the western interior as on the coast. 
They are generally as follows:—Spring during September, October, and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorological Observations. 


fcteorological services are administered by a Bureau, a branch of the 
Commonwealth Department of the Interior. A Divisional Meteorologist in 
Sydney directs observations throughout the State of New South Wales. 
OW matological stations are established at a number of representative towns, 
and rainfall recording stations at most centres. 


Weather cbservations are telegraphed daily from many stations to the 
Meteorological Bureau, Sydney, where bulletins, rain maps and isobaric 
charts are prepared and issued for public information. Weather forecasts 
for, the State, sections of the State and the metropolitan area are prepared 
daily, telegraphed to country centres and disseminated through the press and 
broadcasting stations. Forecasts of conditions over the ocean and for avia- 
tion purposes are issued daily. On request, detailed forecasts of condi- 
tions likely to affect any particular area or function may be obtained from 
the Divisional Meteorologist and, if required, the advice will be telegraphed 
on payment of the cost of the message. When occasion warrants, flood and 
storm warnings are issued to the press, broadcasting stations and to public 
departments. 


Particulars of meteorological observations at various stations in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 


Winds. 

The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticyclones., 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and 
southern depressions. ‘The anticyclones pass almost continually across 
the face ef the continent of Australia from west to east. A general 
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surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, some- 
times towards, and sometimes from, the equator, The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and cold weather when it moves towards the equator. 


New South Wales is fairly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
eccasionally a cyclone may result from an inland depression, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropics or from the southern Jow- 
pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia. In the summer months 
the prevailing winds on the coast of New South Wales blow from the north- 
east and extend to the highlands; in the western districts the winds are 
usually from the south. Southerly changes are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast. These winds, which blow from the higher southern 
latitudes, cause a rapid fall in temperature, and are sometimes accompanied 
by thunderstorms. 


During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency. Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure belt during the cold months of the year. 


Rainfall. 


Rainfall in New South Wales is associated mainly with two types of 
depression—tropical and southern. The amount of rainfall varies very 
greatly over the wide expanse of territory, the average decreasing from about 
80 inches per annum in the north-eastern corner to less than 7 inches in the 
north-western corner. Rainfall exerts a very powerful influence in determining 
the character of settlement, but its effects can be gauged only in a general 
way from annual averages as to quantity because consideration must be 
given also to other important factors such as seasonal distribution and 
reliability. 

The coastal districts receive the largest annual falls, ranging from an 
average of 80 inches in the south to about 80 inches in the extreme north. 
Despite their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
clevation to cause any great condensation; so that, with slight irregularities, 
the average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the north-western limits 
of the State. 

An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including 
the Australian Capital Territory) according to average anuual rainfall is as 
follows :— 


TanLre 6.—Areas in Hew South was according to Annual Rainfall. 


P Propor- 
Annual Area | fon per Annual i Area. tion per 
Rainfall. | SS cent. of Rainfall. | cent. of 
| Sq. Miler. Acres. total arca,|| | Sq. Miles. | Acres, total area. 
inches. | ) inches. 
Over 70 365 233,600 ‘1 i 20 to 30 75,679 | 48,434,560 | 244 
60 to 70 1,669 | 1,068,160 5 i 15 to 20 55,762 | 35,687,680 180 
i \ tac | . 
50 to 60 4,620 | 2,956,800 15 | 10toI5 78,454 | 50,210,560 | 25'3 
40 to 50 11,517 | 7,370,880 3-7 || Under 10 48,749 | 31,199,360 : 167 
| i 
30 to 40 33,557 | 21,476,480 | 10°83 | cae 
| Total .. |310,372 198,638,080; 100-0 
i | 
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Approximately 41 per cent. of the area of the State receives rains 
exceeding on. the- average 20° inches per year. Over the greater part. of, the: 
State the annual rainfall: varies.on the awerage: between 20: per cent. and 
35 per cent, from. the: mean, but in, the south-eastern corner, the degree 
of. variation. is less and: in. the north-western. quarter it is more. Protracted. 
periods of dry weather im, one: part. or another are not; uncommon, 
but simultaneous drought over-the whole territory: of the State has: been: 
experienced only very rarely. 


The seasonal distribution of rainfall may be described. as: follows: A 
winter rain. region, which includes the southern portion of the western 
plains and about two-thirds of’ the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a 
direct line from Broken. Hill to Wagga with a. curve around Albury. A 
summer rain region, including the whole of the- northern. subdivisions, is 
bounded on the south by a line which waves regularly, first south and then 
north of a direct line from. the. north-western. corner of. the State to New- 
castle. Between these there extends a region, including the central and 
south-eastern portions of the State where the rains are distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the year, but a narrow coastal strip between Nowra and 
Breken Bay reeeives its heaviest rains in the autumn. 


The chief agencies. causing rainfall are southern. depressions, tropical 
depressions;, and, anticyclonic systems. Southern depressions are the main 
cause of good winter rains: in the Riverina: and on: the southern, high- 
lands: A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would: cause a. low: 
rainfall on the coast, and over that. portion of the inland district. north 
of the Lachlan River. A tropical prevalence ensures a good season inland 
north: of! the: Lachlan, but: not necessarily in southern areas. An anti- 
cyclonic prevalence results in good rains over coastal and: tableland districts, 
buat causes dryness west of the: mountains. 


The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, the rate of movement of the atmospheric 
stream, and the prevailing latitudes:in which the anticyclones are moving. 


.& map published. on page: 728 of the 1924 edition of this. Year Book shows 
#ze distribution. of rainfall in New South. Wales. 


Rainfall. in Divisions; 


Reeordg; of monthly rainfall: at individual stations are published annu- 
ally in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. The mean annual 
rainfall registered’ at recording stations in the main divisions of the State 
during each of the last. ten years is shown below in comparison with the 
normal annual rainfall calculated over a long period of years. The di- 
visions (see frontispiece of this Year Book) are subdivided for purposes of 
the table into northern and southern or eastern and western sections, as 
tadicated by. the- letters N., S., E.,. W. 
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Tarte 7.—Annual Rainfall (in inches). 


| Year. 


| | i j 


| { 
vos. | 1932, 1933, 1934. 1935, 4936, | 1937, | 1938. | 1939. | 1940. 

| 

if 


ae ae es le i ee 


Division, 


Lanst— ; | | i | 
North... one | 56 34-11 | 66°64 | 87°65 48°64 | 41-77 | 72-47 | 65-01 | 58°47 | 44-51 
8 41-47 | 78:53 | 69°07 “HO-O4 | 46°55 | 70-81 | 59-82 | 50°46 | 39°54 
Hunter and Manning N 48-88 | 61°02 | 43° | 80-72 | 65-58 | 52-13 | 48-96 |:40:11 
: $s 30335 | 88°68 27-52 | 33-88 | 29-98 | 28°18 | 24°03 
Metropolitay area... |-42°5 38546 | 41:92 | 80° 49-87 | 38°16 | 32°67 | 84°70 


25-56 | 33°61 | ¢ 
BAH9 | 39-66 | 
35-85 | 40°42 | 


‘| 27-47 | 29-17: | 29-76 | 21°84 | 20°32 
\ | 40-77 ; 38:62 | 81-14 | 24-26 
36°71 | 37-34 | 30-67 | 34-22 | 22.92 


Balance of Cumberland) 
‘South .... one N 


Tablelands— : | i | 

North ... eee 1:) 88°33 | 39°84 [28-10 | 51-18 | 43-09 ' 91-78 | 80-42 48-04 | 8 

W| 3156 | 41°30 [29:08 | 39°53 | 37-57 “24:21 1 27-99 | 28-40 | 

Central eas N) 25 23-88 | 25 36 | 31-31 20°05 | 27-01 , 20-62 . 1 
$y: 30-17 | 35°81 | 45°35 29°70 | 23-06 | 29-95 | 

‘Bouth ... oes ‘i 24.08 | 22°60 | 41°32 QR-24 24-98 | 

Kosciusko:Plateau...| 38°67 |°37°64 |-39+20 | 38°66 ; 4929 84939 | 37-15 | 30-08 | 


i 
[- 
t 


“Western Slopea— ~~ i 
| 35-28 | 22-09 | 30°04 80°61 F835 |.21-RG , 23-27 


North ... lane Nj. * 
$/ 2 30°81 | 22.03 | 32:31 1:28:55 18°77 |.25 87 ; 23-31 
Central ‘ate N BO°73 ) 20°70 127-32 | 28°78 17°51 | 24-97 © 21-55 | 
38 | 30°37 | 21-44 | 21°07 29.94 18:88 | 25-64 | 17-77 | 
Routh... we ‘NI: 33-79 | 41-71 |-20-92 | 80°42 10-21 | 27-38 | 17-73 | 
$| 30°29 | 42°56 |31:24 | 27.50 33°55 | 81°49 | 35-01 i 25-35 
| +t $ | 
Plains— fF j (ss oe TST j —— 
North... wad B | 30°51 | 1837 }:24°85 26°54 15:30 | 17:05 | 21-15 | 21-95 | 21-23 
26°O8 | 14:67 |:21°59 |: BQ. 11:38 | £666 | 16-87 | 17-05 | 21°28 
Central oes 25°92 | 14-90 | 17°57 ;.24°19 10°98 | 21940 ; 11-29 | 14-14 | 21°13 
24°63 | 16°79 | 16 13 | 22-92 -13-048 | 23441 | 11-97 | 15-86 | 18°72 
Riveriva wee 24°83 | 18°16 | 18°13 | 24°61, 17°78 | 20-53 | 14-25 © 10-82 | 30°23 


19-21 | 15°36 | 1453 | Tea ues 1619) 8-78! 857) 2217) | 
| | 
Western ‘Diviston— ai | } 
Eastern’half ...  -Nj.1369 | 18°37 | 9-96 | 15°33 | 12-90 
$8 13°36 | 16°19 | 28°77 | 78°11 | ‘14-67 

Western half... © N| 851 |.11:37 | 9°78 | 7:58 | 6°444 5°79 
g! 10-04 | 12°06 | 10:45 | 9°79 | 70 519 

i) 


"63 | 18°59 

| 21:34 
11314 
13°73 


In relation to the rural industries, the-seasonal distribution of the rainfall, 
rather than the annual aggregate, is the important consideration. In wheat 
farming, for instance, sufficient moisture is required (1) to enable the soil 
to be prepared for planting, which takes place usually in May or June; 
(2) to promote germination of the sced and steady growth; (3) for the 
filling of the grain (about August or September for early crops) until 
harvesting, in November ‘or December. Heavy rains may dclay ploughing 
and sowing, or later in the season :niay cause disease or rank growth, or beat 
down the crops. For dairy farming, conducted mainly in the coastal areas, 
a more even distribution of rainfall is desirable to maintain the pastures in 
a satisfactory condition throughout the year. For sheep, spring:and:autumn 
rains are needed -to ensure supplies of water and herbage, and summer rains 
of sufficient quantity to ‘mitigate the effect of warm. sunshine on the pastures, 
Too much rain js likely to cause disease in the flocks. 


Monthly indexes of the rainfall in the wheat, sheep, and dairyiug districts 
respectively, are shown in the relevant chapters of this Year Book. 
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The normal monthly rainfall in each of the divisions is shown in the 
following table. The averages are based on records of rainfall at various 
stations over a period of years:— 


Taste §.—Normal Monthly Rainfall. 


: ‘ i j H 
Division. | Jan. ; Feb. | Mar.| Apr. May.| Jun. | Suly.| Aug. Sept.! Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
(aL Sh eel 
aa ilies | Sin peas sence Se tins ww 
G 1 i Inches. 
oast | 
North oe N: ' 656 | 763 | 5°77 | 5°52 | 8°99 | 8°84 | 2°58 | 2°60 | 3:01 3°90 | 477 
8! v4 | 7°65 | 6°58 | 4°91 | 4°12 | 8°57 | 2°27 | 3°03 | 3°58 | 3°79 | 4°96 
Hunter and Manning Nj 8:57) | 5791 4°89 | 4°29 | 4°27 | 2°95 | 3°39 | 3°09 | 3°46 | 4°97 
S| 19 | 3°68 H 3°36 | 2°80 | 2°88 | 3:20 | 2°14 | 2°52 | 2°28] 245) 3-41 
Metropolitan Area... 37) 4°84) 5°21 | #4 | 352 4°22 | 2°45} 2°70 | 2°69 | 2°63 | 3°27 
Balance of Cumberland ... 9: 331) 286 1 2321217 | 272) 1-71! 1:80 | 2-04 | 2°33 | 2-89 
South age sexe NI 4 447 4°31 | 3°88 | 3°88 | 4°19) 2°64 | 2°66 | 2°75 | 2°64 1 3-60 
8: 1 3°87) 3°26 13°16 | 8:23 | 2°78 | 213) 2°89) 2°59 | 244 i 305 
| | \ es { 1 { 
Tablels 
North E | 5:31 | 4°07 | 5°08 | 3°03 | 2°23 | 2.26 | 1°98 | 1°30 | 1°79 | 2°59 i B44 | 4°35 
W 13945 290 2°80 | 1°86 | 1°71 | 2-51 | 2°22 | 1-95 | 2°15 | 2°76 | 3-08 | 3°67 
Central ore N | 2-40; 2°08 ; 2:22! 1°87 1 1°76 | 2°36) 1°97] 1°96 | 1-98 | 2°13 | 2°26 | 2°58 
8 | 8°25 ; 2°92 | 3°20 i 271 | 2°37 | 3°03 | 2°93 | 2-54] 2°42 | 2°63 | 2°64 | 3°08 
South ae owe 8] 248) 201) 218) 79 | 1:83 | 2°27 | 2°04 | 1°93 | 1°90} 2°18] 1°98 | 2°38 
Kosciusko Plateau ve | B79) VSL] 264) 2°20) 2°52 i 3°38 | 2°87 | 3°06 | 3°18 | 3°30 | 2°62 | 2°81 
t 
Western Slopes— j 
North ute we N | 3:17 | 2:47 2°48 | 1°68 | 1°71 | 2°07 | 1°96 | 1°59 | 1°68 | 224! 251 | 2-90 
S | 2°78 | 2°28 | 2°31 | 1°69 | 148 | 2°19 | 191) 1°79 | 1°76 | 2°15 | 2°38 | 2°36 
Central one we N | 2°41 | 2°29 | 2°19 | 1°83] 1°60 | 2°11 | 2°07 | 1°69 | 1°62 | 1°74 | 2°12) 248 
§ | 208 | 1°64 | 1°86 | 1°79 | 1°67 | 2°28 | 191) 1°92) 1°73 | 1-89 | 1°79 | 2Ld 
South ies ve N | 188 | 152) 1°93 | 1:87 | 1°89 | 2°92 | 2°39 | 2°38 | 2°03 | 217) 1:77) Lez 
8 | 1°05 | 1°72 | 2°30 | 2°16 | 2°46 | 3°86 | 3°03 | 8°21 | 2°62 | 2°79 | 2°07 | 212 
— ——— = aon es pes. 
Plains— H ! f 
North an ve B | 2:55 | 2°22 | 2.99 | 1°50 | 167 | 2-08 | 1°79 | 140 | t41 | 1:67 | 210 | 246 
W | 2°32} 2-03 | 195 | 1°26 | 1°41 | 1-75 | 141 | 1°09] 109] 1°84 | 1°75 | 24s 
Central oe N | 1°89 | 1:62; 167 | 1°49 | 1:32] 1-71) 1:44] 1-31 | 1°16 | 1°28 | 1-52 / 1°82 
S158) 147 | 141) 147 | 134 | 188) 1°47 | 148 | 1°26 | 1-40 | 1°30; 1°68 
Riverina RO) | 1°25 | 1°22!) 41] 143 | 1°51 | 2°21 | 1°65 | 1-82] 1:58 | 1°70 | 1°27; 1°30 
W ; 1:00 0°92 | 104 | 1:08 | 1°28 | 1°64 | 1°18 | 1-27 | 1°10 | 1-23 | 1:02; Lit 
te eed I. | ares 
Western Division— | | 
Hiastern half ... eo N | 152] 144) 1-80, 0°92 | 1°05 | 1°28 | 0°91 | 0-81 | 0°78 | 0-97 | 1:22 1 
8! 1-07 | 1°05 | 1°06 | 0°94 | 1°17 | 21-43 | 1°06 | 1-18 | 1°05 | 1-13 | 1:00 | 
Wostern half Nj 0°77 O89 | 0°75 | 0°57 | 0°73 | O83 } 0°56 | 0°50 | 0°51 | 0°72 | 0°66 
§ | O69 | O81 | O68 | O68 | LOL | 1-18 | 0°74 | O89 | O80 | 0°92 | 0°82 
{ 
{ 1 
EVAPORATION. 


The rate of evaporation is influenced by the prevailing temperature and 
by the atmospheric humidity, pressure, and movement. In New South 
Wales evaporation is an important factor, because in the greater part of 
the inland districts water for use of stock is generally conserved in open 
tanks and dams. Actual measurements of the loss by evaporation have been 
made at a number cf stations, and the average monthly evaporation, 
measured by loss from exposed water over a period of years is shown below, 
fogsther with the average monthly rainfall over the same period. The 
tota! annual loss by evaporation varies from under 40 inches on the coast and 
southern tablelands to about 90 inches in the west. In the far north-western 
corner ci the Statc, for which actual records are not available, the total 
loss from cyaporation is probably equal to nearly 100 inches per year. 
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TaBLe 9.—Average Evaporation and Rainfall Over a Period of Years. 


( } ; ‘ H Hl 
Station. | Jan. Feb. |Mar, | Apr. | May. ‘Fane pat Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov.! Dec.| Year. 
| { j \ ' t y 
— PRET ate 
ins. } ins. | ins. { ing. | ins. | ins, | ins. ; ins. . 1 ins. | ins, 
Wilcannia— J 
Evaporation ...| 9°50 | 7°96 | 7°17 | 4°95 | 2.92 | 1:86 | 1°93 | 2°90 8°98 | €6°53 
Rainfall on «| O'75 | 1:07 | O57 | 0-60 | 0 82 | 0°93 | 0°67 | 0°55 120) 9°25 
Walgett— ; 
Evaporation «| 743 | 624 | S54 | 3°78 | 253 41°74 | 174 | 2°54 | j 715 | 3:91 
Rainfall eae w | 2°20 | 1°58 | 1°60 | 1°17 | 1:23 | 1-f4 | 1°37 | 1:08 1:97 | 17-05 
Coonambie— | ( | | 
Evaporation e-JL1°31 | 9°40 | 8°85 | 6-10] 4°19 | 2°43 | 2°36 | 3°15 | 5°03 | 8°25 10°06 }11-27 | S240 
Rainfall we wf 217 | 1-40 | 1°71) 114 | 1°08 | 1:34 1 1-15 } O84 | 1:18 | O71) 2-23 | 2-27 | 17-1 
Leeton— | i 
- Evaporation as.| 8°64 | 6°82 | 5°66 | 3-19 | 2-01 | 1-26 | 1°16] 1:48 | 2°58] 4°20: 6-41] 7-86 | 54:27 
Rainfall wis se-| 1°35 | 0°86 | 0-92 / 1-33 | 1-28} 1-88 | 1:44 | 1°62 | 1°46 | 1:48 1°33 | 1-40} 16-35 
{ | 
Umberumberka— ! | 
Evaporation w../12°81 j10°80); 9-26 | 5°94 | 4-13 | 2°80 | 2 4°02 | 5°84] 857 10°21 /12-C5) as-30 
Rainfall ses «| 0°40 | 0-70 | 0°56 | 0°41 | 0°80 | 0°80 | 0°56 | USL | 0°63 | OCT | 0°95 | O-€C 759 


Burrinjuck Dam— { j 
j 


Evaporation o-| 5°99 ) 4°99 ] 4-21 | 240] 1:17 | O70 | O71 | 1:05 | 1°92 | 3-01 | 4°29 1 5°25 | 85°79 

Rainfall wee eee{ 1°85 | 1:83 | 215 | 2°72 | 2-72 | 42 3°81 | 4°08 | 2°76 | 2°U5 + 2°19 | 2°22 | 83°55 
Canberra— | i | 

Evaporation wee] 129 | 5-61 | 4-44 | 2°71 | 1-72 | 1-63 ; 1:16] 1°67 | 2°75 | 4°05 5°52 | 670 | 44-65 

Rainfall ats «| 2°21 | 1°76 | 2-15 { 1-78 | 1:31 | 2-06 2°03 | 2°30 | 1°60 | 2°64 1°88 | 2°00 | 23-72 
Sydney— _ | | 

Evaporation w..| 544 | 4:33 3°70 } 2°68 1:87, 1°48 1°56 | 2-01 | 2°78 | 8°93 : 4°73 | 5-56 | 40°01 

Rainfall “sai wef 8°59 | 3°27 | 4°78) 4°97 | 4284 (4°37 | 4°82 | 284] 273) 284) 256) B22) 44-93 

| 1 


Ciutatic Divisions. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the coast, tne tablelands, 
the western slopes of the Dividing Range, and the western plains.* 


The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north and 
south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 7° on the slopes 
and plains. Jt should be noted, however, that the length of the State 
decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 340 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. ‘Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° in 
winter, as compared with 76° in summer and 52° in winter at Wentwortin 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than &0° 
or less than 13°. 


Coastal Division. 


Jn the coastal division, which lies between the Pacific Qc« 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparativ 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior. 


*See map in frontispiece. 
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MEAN MONTHLY TEMPERATURE AND. RAINFALL. 
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The graph shows Mean Temperature in shade (Deg. Fah.) and the average Morfhly Rainfall (inches) 
at each station over a series of vears. 
Temperature is shown by firm line, Rainfall by broken line. 
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The: following table shows the meteorological: conditions of the principal 
stations in the coastal division, arranged in. the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative-of the whole division, and the: figures are 
the averages: of' a large number of years :—- 


Taste 10.—Temperature and Rainfall—€oastal Division. 


Temperature (in Shade). 


lg 2 
S $ 3 
| a @ Ss | a 2g 
' lzes|) 3 | f i [> sas BSS 
Station. ,ASe Boi og | ak hah | Bice 3 | 8 a< 
"8 = a ea as) gat oe o | aan 
mn @ oo os oa owed ! 4 z 3 
ga, * BE 182) 22 )s432| 2 B | RES 
= 2) 33/35 268! @ | 8 |" 
i \ ne i 
| i 
' miles., feet. 3 ° : : : °  jinches. 
North Coast — | | | 
; i 
Lismore “ w. «1B |) 42 | 666 | 75-1 | 56-8'| 22-7 | 113-0 | 23:0 | 57-24 


Grafton Pee te 22 21; 68-4.) 77:0) 581] 248 114°0 | 24°9 | 35°33 


&Lunter and Manning—' 


Jerry’s Plains a. 653 | 867 | 64°35 | 75°8 | 52-2] 28-7 | 1205 | 19-0 | 23°04 
53°5) 


West Maitland 18 | 40] 6517 


rs 
~q 
“2s 
a 
} 
ha 
we 
ford 
os 
oF 
oo 
w 


20-7 | 


Newcastle .., 


1 ; 106.] 644) 72°1 | 555 14:4 | 112°0 | 31-0 | 40°72 
i | 


Sydney... OBS | GB | 71-0} 54-3] 141 | 113-6 | 35-7 | 42-74 


South Coast— : : \ 
Wollongong. ... ww «DL BB) 63-0) 70-0. | 55:0 16°6 | 115°2 | 33-6 | 45°85 


Nowra _ wt 6 | 5D | 62°8 | 70°5 | 54:5 | 197] 110-8 | 31-5-| 37-97 
H i i 


0 | 5B.) 60:7 | 67:6 | 53°01 17-3 | 11-9 | 22-6 | 36-23 


Moruyuw Heads aad 


Bega 8 | 50 | 59°8 | 68'S | 49°9 | 26:3 | 316:5 | 20:0 | 34-02 


and mean winter temperature is about. 18° only. 

The north coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 34 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
the: vear is.from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77°, and: the 
winter mean 56° to 59°. On the south coast the rainfall varies from 30 
to. 60 inches, and the mean temperature-ranges between 60° and 68°, the 
summer. mean being from 66° at the. foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 50° to 55° over the same area. 

Coastal rains come-from the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in. the. latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west, 

Svdney is situated on the coast about half-way between the extreme 
northern and southern limits of. the State. Its mean annual temperature 
is 62° Fahr.. The mean seasonal range ts only 17°, calculated over a period 
of eighty-two years, the mean summer temperature being 71° and the 
winter temperature 54°, 
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The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the eighty-two years ended 1940:— 


TABLE 11.—Temperature and Rainfall—Sydney. 


FS Berg Temperature (in Shade). Rainfall. 

SEES oe ae 

“2228 fe | | | 8 
eases) = | 388/988 2 [ee 
Month. Eeeca a8 gee EEE ® 3 q 18 
fozsas| 32 | Sde|eee| 2& |. $ g ge 
SSfE5/ 2 |E=S/ E78, < S zo 
sq 3 - os H os 

este ) | 4*F| 378 Pe 

= 7 8 | 
inches. Br fe PO fee inches. | inches. {inches, 
January ... eee «| 29°892 | 71°6 | 78:4) 64°9 3°60 15°26 0°25 14 
February.. NP «| 29°940 | 71°3 | 77°7 | 65-0 4:13 18°56 0-12 13 
March ,.. aa ...| 30°014 | 69°4 | 75°8 | 63-1 4°88 18°70 0:42 14 
April cs ie ...| 30°067 | 64°7 ' 714) 5 5°41 24°49 006 | 14 
May aie aoe ..; 30°086 | 58°9 | 65°7 ) 52°71 5°00 23°03 0-18 | 14 
June — ed ...| 80°065 | 54°8 | 61:3 | 48°2 4:69 16°30 0-19 13. 
July oo. 4. | 80°073 | 529+ 59-9 | 45-9 | 4:7 13-21 | o12 | 12 
August .., aye ...| 30°066 | 55°3 | 63:0 | 47-6 2°93 14°89 0-04 |} IT 
September nas ...{ 30°013 | 59:2 | 67:1 | 51°83 2°85 14:04 0-08 | 12 
October .., Sa ..| 29°971 | 63°6 | 71:3: 55°38, 2°84 | 11-14 o21 , 12 
November vis ...| 29°940 | 67°0 | 74°3 ; 59°6-- 2°79 9:88 | 007 : 12 
December xe ...| 29°882 | 70-0 | 771: 629) 2-97 | 15:82 | 0-19 13 
Annual ... ...1 30°001 | 63-2 | 70°3 | 56:2 | 46°81 82°76 (23-01 1 Lt 
Tablelands. 


On the northern tableland the rainfall ranges from 29 inches 
in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the annual average being between 56° and 60°; 
the mean summer temperature lies between 66° and 72°, and the mean 
winter between 44° and 47°. The southern tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature being about 54°. In summer the 
niezn ranges from 55° to 68°, and in winter from 838° to 45°, At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,578 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44.2°, 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, snow is usually present throughout the year. 

The statement below shows, for the tableland districts, particulars of 
average temperature and rainfall at typical stations over a period of years :— 


TABLE 12.—Temperature and Rainfall—Tablelands. 


j x 
8 at ! Temperature (in Shade). | 1s 5 
Station. Rso | z ad ae aoe pe oe re [€25 
3 5 | aa a5 AE | AAS e 3 | aS 
I 
Northern Tableland-— | miles.) feet. | = 7 ° 2 | . °*  Jinches 
Tenterfield... “| 80 | 2,837} 58-4 | 68°6 | 46-8 | 23-9 | 101-5 | 18°0 | 29-64. 
Inverell Se 124 (1,980 | 59°8 | 71-7 | 47:3 | 29°7 | 1070 | 14:0 | 28°83 
Glen Innes... | 90 | 3,518} 56-2 | 665 | 445 | 24:5 101°4 | 16°0 | 32-37 
Central Tableland— ! | 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) .... 120 | 1,500| 60°1 | 71-8 47-7 | 240, 109°5 | 17°5 | 22-40 
Mudgee a8 {121 | 1,536) 60°71 | 72-8 47-71 | 27°9 | 113-2 | 15°0 | 23-72 
Bathurst 96 | 2,204) 57-1 | 69-5 | 44:5; 2771) 112-9] 13-0 | 21-93 
Katoomba... w= 53) 13,349] 54:1 | 63-7: 43-6 | 15°6 | 101.8 | 26-5 | 52-27 
Crookwell  ... ... 81 | 2,000] 53-0 | 644 | 41°3 | 23-8] 105-0] 15-0} 34-67 
Southern Talledland-— |! | | 
Goulburn ae we AA | 2,093] 56:5 | 67°79 | 44°6 | 23°2 ; 111-0 | 13: 24°4) 
Canberra | 68 |3,8387} 55-9 | G71 | 43-9 | 23°7 | 109°0 | 14-0 | *23-45 
Kiandra «| 88 / 4,578 | 44:3 | 55-3 | 82-7 | 20°99; 94-5 | 5 below | 58:07 
Bombala ae BT 3,000) 52-7 | 62:7 | 41-9 | 245 | 104-5 | 140! 27-99 


#1924 to 1940, 
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Western Slopes. 


On the western slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
“an annual average of 20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the 
eastern; the most fertile part of the wheat-growing area of the State is 
situated on the southern part of these slopes, where the average rainfall is 
about 25 inches per annum. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
G7° in the north to 59° in the south; in the summer from 80° to 72°, and 
in the winter from 53° to 46°. 


North of the Lachlan River, govd rains are expected from the tropical 
disturbances during February and March, although they may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. 


In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the south-western slopes, fairly reliable rains, hght but frequent, are ex- 
perienced during the winter and spring months. 


The next statement gives information as to average temperature and 
rainfall for the principal stations on the western slopes over a period of 
years :— 


TaBir 18.—Temperature and Rainfall—Western Slopes. 


: 8 = ‘ Temperature (in Shade). | ‘a Pt 
seas ($28) 3 i— ———,-—| 355 
jg 4| = | 22/32) 22/285) & | & | #85 
;a 7} ee el ef ee of ge 
North Western— | miles.| feet . oe ie : °  linches. 
Moree tea v| 204 680 | 67°5 ; 80-4 | 53°4; 28-4) 117°6] 19°0 | 21-10 
Narrabri ae .f 193 | GOT) 666 | SOL) 521 | 27-7) 117-0 | 20-5 | 24-84 
Quirindi oe wel 115 (1,278! 61-8 | 74:3) 48-4 | 29°2 | 1140 | 13-0} 25°55 
Central Western—- i ; ! 
Dubbo veal 197 | 870) 638-7) 77°38 | 49°7 | 27-2 | 115-4 | 16-9 | 21-02 
South Western— | ; | 
Young... a . 140) 1,416) 59:5 ) 72°6 | 46°6 | 25°7 | 113-0 | 20°0 | 24°65 
Wagga Wagg. ww 158 | 612; 61°6 | 74:9 | 48°6 | 24°8 | 117-0 | 22°0 | 21°81 
Urana... | 218} 895! 621) 751 | 49°8 | 25°6 | 119-0 | 25-0 | 17°09 
Albury tes weed 175 534 | 60°9 | 74:2 | 48°0 | 26°6 | 117°3 i 19-9 | 27°74 


Western Plains. 

The western district consists of a vast plain, its continuity being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier Rangcs. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfail over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases frem 7 inches on the north-western boundary of 
the State to 10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the 
eastern limits of the plain country. The lower Murray and Murrumbidgee 
basins, which extend into the western plains, are closer to the Victorian 
than the New South Wales coast, and this factor facilitates precipitation 
over that region under the influence of southern depressions. The mean 
aunual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; in 
the summer from 83° to 74°, and in the winter from 50° to 54°. 


The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 
16° to 20° higher than those on the coast. Jxcessive heat is experienced 
ceeasionally during the summer seascn. 
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The winter, with an average temperature of 52°, accompanied by clear 
skies, and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; and, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce merino wool of the highest quality. 


The meteorological conditions of the western plains and the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those 
given already for the other divisions of the State:— 


Tasie 14.—Temperature and Rainfall—Western Plains. 


f f 
2 | Temperature (in Shade). a 
ta tee {és 
F ded} 27 21 | | 4z8 
were 228) 2 | gd) 92 gf jaz) 2 | # |ges 
ae! 4¢ | 2/8 Se | 22s) - e |ess 
3 | aa | 74 BE su 2 | 8 ve 
| 
| miles.| feet. 2 | © = LS | * ° finches, 
! i | 
Brewarrina ie | 345 430 | 67°9  8E'7 | 53°5 | 27°6 120-0 | 22-0 14:59 
Bourke... | 386) 361 | 691 892] S41 | 27-6 | 125-0 | 25-0) 1285 
| i 
Wileannia =...) 473. | 267: 665 | 801 | 525 | 26-6 | 1292 | 21:8 | $-03 
Broken Hill... ..., 555 |1,000 | 64:5 | 77-2) 51-4) 93-2 | 115-9 | 27-0) 8917 
i i | 
Condobolin .... —...| 227. | 700 65-0 78°7 | 50°9 | 26°7 | 120-0 | 20°0 | 15-91 
‘Wentworth ., —.... 478 | 125 iad 75°83 | 51-8 | 24-0 | 1185 | 21:0] 9:59 
Hay | «809 | 3810 me 75-2 | 50-1 | 26-7 | 1182 | 22-9 | 13-98 
Deniliquin =...) 287 | 311 | 618 | 74:1 | 49°7 | 241 | 1165 | 22°0 | 15-09 
| 


MetTEoROLOGICAL Conpitions Durive 1940 ann 1941. 


Towards the end of the year 1939 a dry period set in and summer rainfall 
was generally below normal. The northern districts received good rains 
in March, 1940, and other divisions in April. Then followed four con- 
secutive months of deficient rainfall, and by September conditions of 
drought prevailed throughout the State, except in some coastal districts. 
Relief rains fell during September over a considerable area, but October 
was dry and rainfall was below normal until the end of December when 
there were good falls in nearly all districts. The total rainfall in the 
various divisions during 1940, as compared with normal is shown in Table 


4. 


In January, 1941, heavy rains fell and in all parts of the State there 
was a marked excess above normal, which was proportionately greatest in the 
western, and least in the coastal divisions. During the autumn and 
winter months there was a deficiency of rain i the coastal section, par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan catchment areas causing a serious depletion 
of water storages. Inland, good rain was received in many areas in March, 
then followed two dry months. In June, falls were above average in the 
northern and central inJand districts. The southern areas received bene- 
ficial rains in July, but generally rainfall remained far below normal in 
this and the following months. 
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OBSERVATORY, 

Sydney Observatory, lat. 38° 51’ 41.1” south, long. 151° 12’ 17.8” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution, The work of the Obser- 
vatory is astronomical, and the instruments are a 6” meridian circle, 114” 
equatorial refractor, 18” astrograph and a Milne seismograph. The 
scientific work consists of the determination of the position, distribution, 
and movement of stars in the region of the sky allotted to Sydney (viz., 
52° to 65° of south declination) in the international astrographic pro- 
gramme, and in the observation of comets, occultations of stars by the 
moon, ete. Readings of earth tremors from the seismograph are sent to 
other seismological observatories and to the International Seismological 
Summary. Astronomical observations are made for the determination of 
time and signals are transmitted from the Observatory for use in naviga- 
tion and for civil purposes. Edueational worm consists of lectures om 
astronomy and reception of visitors interested in the -subject. 


STANDARD TIME. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time in New South Wales, 
which is, therefore, 10 hours ahead of the standard time in England. 
For general purposes, however, legal time in Great Britain has been one 
hour in advance of Greenwich Mean Time from 8rd Saturday in April 
to Ist Saturday in September. Greenwich Mean Time was not restored 
in Septenrber, 1940, but the continuation of summer time was prescribed, 
as a wartime measure, for other seasons, except in the period from ‘first 
Sunday in May to second Sunday in August, when legal time in ‘Great 
Britain is advanced another hour, that is 2 hours ahead of Greenwich 
Mean Time. . 


In the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time is generally 
observed, viz., 1423° of east longitude, or 9 hours 30 minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, the 
standard time is the. same as in New South Wales. In Western Australia 
the standard time is the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Green- 
wich. 


TIDES. 


A self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, ia 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum adopted is low water, ordinary 
spring tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2.52 feet; ordinary 
low water, 0:78 feet; ordinary high water, 4.20 feet; and the mean daily 
range is 8 feet 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 foot 8 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 6 inches; in 1876 the gauge 
recorded 7 feet 44 inches on 22nd June, and 7 feet 3 inches on 21st July. 
On 8rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the greatest tidal range on record—6 feet 94 inches. 


At Port Hunter the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 3 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 44 inches; the greatest range being 6 
feet 5 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 
1898, 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5 feet 6 inches approxi- 
mately. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz., the Federal, 
whose seat is in the Australian Capital Territory at Canberra, con- 
trols matters affecting the interests of Australia as a whole; the State, 
located in Sydney, deals with the more important questions of State and 
local interest; and the Local Government bodies, with headquarters at 
convenient centres within their respective areas, control matters of purely 
local concern in these areas which extend over nearly two-thirds of the 
Strate. 

The State Government is the oldest, dating in its present form from 
1855. The principal modifications in its constitution were in 1901, when 
the Federal Government was established; in 1906, when Local Government 
was extended over its present area; and in 1928 when the Federal Constitu- 
tion was amended to constitute the Australian Loan Council and to sanction 
the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and States. 


The constitution of the Local Government bodies and certain corporate 
bodies under the Crown and the powers exercised by them are described in 
the chapter “Local Government” of this Year Book. 


System oF Stare GoverNMENT. 


The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act of 1902-1937, and is not entirely written. It is drawn 
from several diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
Governor; an element of inherited English law; some federal statutes, 
including amendments to the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; 
certain State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large element of 
English and local convention. 


The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well ag in 
imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
Strate by direct legislation. The Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1931, made provision for the removal of certain 
restrictions on the legislative autonomy of the British Dominions. It 
provided also that laws of the Parliament of the United Kingdom would 
cease to have effect in the Dominions unless enacted on the request and 
by the consent of the Parliaments and Governments concerned. The pro- 
visions of the statute have not yet been adopted by the Commonwealth 


Imperial legislation forms the basis of the Constitution, and the Imperial 
ament regulates all matters of Imperial concern in addition to con- 
ilimg the extensive powers vested in the Crown by virtue of its prerogative. 
‘Tuese include such important matters as foreign relations in peace and war, 
and control of the Forces. The Commonwealth, however, is a member State 
of the League of Nations, whose representative attends the League Assem- 

under the sole authority of the Commonwealth Government without 
ntervention by the Imperial Government or powers from the King in 
is Imperial capacity. It also has distinct status in the Permanent Court 
of a rbitration and plenary powers to approve conventions, whilst treaties 
concluded by the Imperial Government affecting Australia are subject te 
ratification by the ParHament of the Commonwealth. Thus, the question 
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of dominion sovereignty has become one of great complexity. It is appar- 
ent that, in the determination of its international relationships, the powers 
of the Commonwealth have expanded. 


Matters of Imperial concern are discussed at Imperial conferences, 
attended by representatives of the British Government and Governments 
of the Empire. Such conferences, though without constitutional powers, 
facilitate agreements which may subsequently be validated by the 
Parliaments of the political units affected, and provide media for the 
discussion of matters of common interest. 


In local affairs the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised by 
the Governor on the advice of the Executive Council, but when Imperial 
interests are involved the prerogative powers are exercised through the 
medium of the Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Dominions, and 
the Governor. 


The Governor. 


In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head 
of the Government of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 
ceremonial functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 


His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. 


These functions cover a wide range of important duties, and it is directed 
that “in the execution of the powers and authorities vested in him the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the Executive Council.” This 
provision, however, is modified by the further direction that if, in any case 
the Governor should see suffcient cause to dissent from the opinion of his 
Ministers, he may act in the exercise of his powers and authority ,in 
opposition to the opinion of his Ministers, reporting the matter to His 
Majesty through the Secretary of State for the Dominions without delay. 
The extent of the Governor’s powers, however, tends to contract, though he 
possesses important spheres of discretionary action, e.g. in regard to 
dissolution of Parliament. Moreover, he is entitled to full information on 
all matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way le may exercise 
a general supervision over his officers, and use his personal influence for the 
good of the State. The general nature of his position is such that he is 
guardian of the Constitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which he is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interest. 
In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 


His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature; to assent to, refuse to assent to, or reserve bills 
passed by the Legislature; to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to 
appoint all ministers and officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove 
and suspend officers of State. He exercises the King’s prerogative of 
mercy, but only on the advice of the Executive Council in capital cases, 
and of a Minister of the Crown jn other cases. 
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With respect to responsibility for his: actions: the Governor does; not: 
oceupy: the-same position as the King. He is: amenable to the law; and, 
although the State accepts responsibility: for: his. official. acts,. he is per- 
sonally liable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. TFolitically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, but in State polities he usually acts on the 
advice of his Ministers, and they take the responsibility for their advice; 
However, in an extreme case if good reason existed the local’ Legislature: 
might be justified in asking for his removal. 

The Governor’s normal term of office is five years.. His. salary is £5,000 
rer annum, which, with certain allowances,. is. provided: in. terms of the 
Constitution Act:out.of the revenues: of. the: State. 

The periods for which the: Governor may absent himself from: the State- 
are limited by the Instructions. When he: is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For this: purpose the 
Chief Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor uot being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Admini- 
strator assumes office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State as Administrator. 


Captain the Right Honourable John de Vere Baron Wakehurst, K:0.M.G., 
assumed the office of Governor on 8th April, 1937. Sir Frederick Richard 
Jordan, K.C.M.G., is Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice of New South 
Wales. 


The. Executive. 


All:important acts of State are: performed’ or sanctioned: by the: Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the- limited spheres where the Governor pos- 
sesses discretionary powers; he is required; in matters: of local coneern, to 
act on the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the: Grown. 


The: Council. is establis'ted by. virtue of the Letters, Patent. constituting 
the office of Governor; and it: is composed. of such persons ag: the Governor 
is pleased to appoint. IJts.members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed: by: the leader: of the dominant. party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When. a member resigns. from the Ministry he resigns also. from the 
Executive Council, otherwise. he may: be dismissed by the Governor. 

The Executive Council: meets only when summoned: by the Governor, who 
is required by his: Instructions: to preside over its: deliberations. unless absent: 
for “some necessary. or reasonable cause.” In his absence: the Vice-President 
presides, 


The Ministry or Cabinet: 

In New South Wales the terms “Ministry’” and “Cabinet” are synony- 
mous, since hoth bodies: by custom consist of those members of Parhament 
ehosen to administer departments of State; and to perform other executive: 
functions. The. Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in office only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which nearly all its members are chosen. An 
adverse vote in tlie Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry.. The constitutional practices of the. Imperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of ministers have. been adopted 
tacitly with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in. a similar way. to 
the English Cabinet: under direction of the Premier, who supervises the: 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to the Governor. 
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Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy. of. the adminisiration, the more important business matters of the 
State, and the Jegislative measures to be. introduced’ to Parliament, and’ to 
manage the fiancial business of. the State. Its decisions are carried’ into 
effeet’ hy. the. Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case: 
requires. 

Administrative matters of minor: importance are. determined. by minis- 
terial heads: of departments without. reference to the Executive Council, and. 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary. powers in: the. ordinary 
affairs. of his. department. 

The Ministry in offce in September, 194%; consisted. of the following 
members :— 

Premier and Colonia] Treasurer—The Hon. W. J. MeKell, M.I.A. 

Deputy Premier, Colonial Secretary and: Minister for Mines.—The 
Hon. J. M. Baddeley, M.I.A. 

Minister for National Emergeney Services—The Hon. R. J. Heffron, 
M.L.A. 

Attorney-General—The Hon. GC. E. Martin, M.Ec.,. LE.B:, M.A. 

Minister for- Agriculture and Forests.—Captain the Hon. W. F. Dunn, 
M.L.A, 

Minister. for FEducation—The Hon. C. R. Evatt, K.C., LL.B., M.L.A, 

Minister for Labour and Industry and Social Services—The Hon. 
Hamilton Knight, M.A. 

Minister of Justice and Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
The Hon. R. R. Downing, M.L.C. 

Secretary for Public Works—The Hon. J: J. Cahill, M.L.A. 

Minister for Health—The Hon. C. A. Kelly, M.L.A. 

Minister for Local Government and Housing—The Hon. J. MeGirr, 
MLA. 

Seeretary for Lands—The Hon. J. M. Tully, M.L.A. 

Minister. for Transport—The Hon. M. O'Sullivan, M.A. 

Assistant Ministers.—The Hon. C. C. Lazzarini, M.L.A.; The Hon. 
W. E. Diekson, M.L.C. 

The salaries.of Ministers as fixed by statute in.1925 were reduced by 15 
per cent. as from 1st April, 1930, and further reductions. were made in 
August; 1931, and December, 1932. The rates were restored to: the former 
tevel: om. 1st July, 19238, as shown below :— 


TasLE 15. —Salaries of State Ministers. 


As from As from | ‘As from | As from | As from: 


Ministers. 1st: July, | ith Aug.,| Ist Dee., | 1st aus, 
1925. 1930," ) 1931. | 1982.7) 1988. 
a ae os eee £ £ 


The Premier . or ay 7 

The Attorney -Geneyal bel es wef 2,095 5781. 

Ehe Vize-President of the Executive} 
Conveil (and leader of the Govern. | 


w! 2445] 2,078 | 1,800) 1,710 | 25445 
4,781 1,564-| 1,486°| 2)095 


ment in the Legislative Council) ...) 1,875 1.189 3.072 cme 1,375 

Other Ministers of the Crown —... | 17,505 | 14,879.| 13,167 | 12,510 | 17,505 
{ — —— —— en 

Total... was ee ...| 28,420 | 19,907 | 17,6038 18,724 | 23,420 


These amounts include the annual allowances paid te Ministers as membere 
of the Legislative Assembly. 
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Tue State LecisLaTuRE. 

The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all State laws (except in the event of disagreement between the 
Houses—see page 24) are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make iaws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It can delegate its powers, and within its 
territory its actions are restricted only by legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and by valid federal 
enactments. 


he two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
House), and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the chamber elected by general franchise, and controls 
taxation and expenditure. Moreover, the responsibility of the Ministry for 
financial measures is secured by a provision of the Constitution Act that 
the Legislative Assembly may not appropriate any part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund or of any other tax or impost for any purpose unless it has 
first been recommended by a message of the Governor to the Assembly 
during the current session. 


Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 


By virtue of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, but it is provided that both 
Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a period of twelve 
months shall not elapse between sessions. The continuity of Parliament is 
ensured by law. The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, passed 
jin 1912 and amended in subsequent years, provides that writs for the election 
oft new members must be issued within four days after the dissolution of 
the Legislative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after 
issue (unless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall 
meet within seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament 
was limited to three years in 1874. 


It is agreed tacitly that the procedure of cach House shall be conducted 
according to its protoype in the Imperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
standing orders for regulation of the business of each House have been 
drawn up. Provision has been made under the Constitution Act, 1902, as 
amended by the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act, No. 2 
of 1933, to meet cases of disagreement arising between the two Houses, 
eliminating the possibility of a deadlock. The procedure to be followed is 
described on page 24. 


With the consent of the Legislative Council, any member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly who is an Executive Councillor may sit in the Upper House 
for the purpose of explaining the provisions of bills relating to or connected 
with the Department administered by him. He may take part in debate 
and discussion, but may not vote in the Legislative Council. 


Much interest and some controversy has centred around the powers of 
the Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Sirictly speaking, 
only the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, 
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because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament, The main 
cases in which a dissolution may be granted arise when, on a question of 
policy, the Ministry sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, 
and when the Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a 
stable administration. 


The Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council was a nominee chamber, consisting of a variable 
number of members appointed for life without remuneration, until 1934 
when it was reconstituted in terms of the Constitution Amendment (hegis- 
lative Council} Act, No. 2 of 1988. 


The Legislative Council, as reconstituted on 23rd April, 1934, consists 
of sixty elected members, whose services are rendered without 
remuneration. The members of the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council comprise the “electorate.” They record their votes at simul- 
taneous sittings of both Houses. Voting is by secret ballot. Casual 
vacancies are filled by a like election. Contested elections in which more 
than one seat is to be filled are decided according to the principle of 
proportional representation, each voter having one transferable vote; but 
where only one member is to be elected, a preferential system is used. 


Any man or woman who is entitled to vote at the election of members of 
the Legislative Assembly, and has been resident for at least three years in 
the Commonwealth of Australia, is eligible for election as a member of the 
Legislative Council, except that members of the Legislative Assembly are 
debarred. Membership of the Council is rendered void by the acceptance of 
any office of profit under the Grown, or of any pension from the Crown; 
but persons in receipt of pay, half pay, or pension by virtue of service in 
the Defence Forces, or office of profit in those services, together with 
holders of certain offices (including the office of Vice-President of the 
Executive Council) created by Act of Parliament as an office of the 
Executive Government, remain cligible for membership. The seats of 
members are rendered vacant by death, resignation, absence, acceptance of 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, acceptance of public contracts, or by 
eriminal conviction. Candidature requires nomination with consent under 
the hand of two “electors”, whilst each “elector”? may sign only one 
nomination paper. 


In the election of the first House of sixty members, four separate ballots 
were taken, and in cach fifteen members were elected, the term of service 
being twelve years in the case of the fifteen first elected, and nine, six and 
three years respectively for each successive group. Thereafter one-fourth of 
the members are to be elected every three years at an election to take place 
during the period of six months immediately preceding the retirement of 
the fifteen members whose term of service is about to expire, and these 
members will serve for a term of twelve years. Members elected to fill 
casual vacancies will serve only for the unexpired period of the term of 
the vacant seat. Elections to fill the fifteen scats becoming vacant on 
22nd April, 1987, and 1940, respeetively, were held on 8th December, 1936, 
and Ist November, 1939. 


The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, 
is necessary to form a quorum. The Legislative Council is required to 
choose a President from amongst their number. He ceases to hold office 
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if he ceases to be a member of the Legislative Council, and may be removed 
from office by a vote of the ‘Chamber, or he may resign ‘his office. He 
receives a salary of £15200 per annum. There is elso a’Chairman of Gom- 
mittees to whom a salary of £700 per annum is paid. Members «of the 
Legislative Council are supplied with free passes on the State ‘railways ‘and 
tramways, covering the period of membership, and persons who were 1em- 
bers of the Council prior to its re-constitution retain their passes for 
a period equivalent to the period of office .as a Legislative Councillor. 


In ‘the case -of disagreement between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council in respect of money bills, the new constitutional pro- 
visions preserve the traditional right of the Legislative Assembly to control 
the purse. Bills relating to appropriations for annual services may be 
presented for Royal Assent with or without any amendment suggested by 
the Council, and may become Acts notwithstanding the failure of the 
Upper House to agree to them; but any provisions in any such Act deal- 
ing with any matter other than the appropriation may not become law. 


To overcome disagreements ‘in ‘regard to bills (other than such Appro- 
priation ‘Bills) passed hy the Legislative Assembly it is provided that the 
Legislative Assembly may pass ‘the ‘bill again after an interval -of three 
months. If the Legislative Council rejects it again (or makes amendments. 
unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly) and if a conference of managers 
appointed by the two Houses and a joint sitting of the two Houses fails to 
attain agreement, the Legislative Assembly may direct that the bill be 
submitted to a referendum of the electors. If approved by a majority of 
electors, the bill ‘becomes law. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
and is the most important factor in the government of the State. All 
bills appropriating any part of the public revenue, or for imposing any new 
rate, tax or impost, must originate in the Assembly, and by its power over 
Supply it ultimately controls the Executive. Jt consists of ninety mem- 
bers ‘elected on-a system of universal.adult suttrage for a maximum period 
‘of three years. Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State is 
eligible to be elected to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are 
members of the Federal Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who 
hold non-political offices of profit under the Crown, other than in the army 
or navy; but any officer of the public service of New South Wales may be 
elected to the Legislative Assembly on condition that he forthwith resign 
his position in the service. All legal impediments to the election of women 
to the Legislative Assembly were removed in 1918. Several women have 
since contested seats at the elections; one sat in the 28th Parliament, 
and there is one woman in the present Legislative Assembly. The seat 
of a member becomes vacant in cases similar to those stated above for 
Legislative Councillors. 


A Speaker presides over the House, and his election is the first busi- 
ness when the House meets after election. He presides over debate, 
maintains order, represents the Louse officially, communicates its wishes 
and resolutions, defends its privileges when necessary, and determines its 
procedure. There is also a Chairman of Committees elected by the House 
at the beginning of each Parliament; he presides over the deliberations of 
the House in Committee of the Whole, and acts as Deputy-Speaker. 
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Payment of members of the: Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 
ist September, 1889: The amount was fixed originally at £300, per. annum. 
Subsequent. changes: are: shown. below:— 


Taste 16:—Payment to Members of’ the Legislative Assembly. 


| Amount | Amount: 
Date of Change. per. | Date. of Change. per 

\ annum. | annum, 

£ £ 

September, 1889... 1. ...| 800 | April, 198000. a) TH. 
September, 1912... ids wi 500 August, 1931... ens vel 706 
November, 1920... fe saul 870 ; December, 1932 a8 ie 670 
July, 1922 was ies be 600 July, 1938 as ay wel 875 
July, 1925 see bee, eet STE: i 


Each. member reeeives an official postage: stamp allowance: of £30: per 
annum: andi a: free pass.on State railivays:and: tramways. The salary. of the 
Speaker: is: £1,675, and of the: Chairman. of. Committees: £1,115: per annum, 
The leader of the Opposition receives: an. annual allowance of. £250 in. addi-. 
tion to hig allowance as member. 


Starr ParLisaMeNrary COMMITTEES. 


A number of committees. consisting of members of Parliament are ap- 
pointed to deal with special’ matters connected with the business of the 
State and of either House; from time to time select: committees: are: chosen 
to inquire into and report on specific matters. for the information: of: 
Parliament and the public. Each House elects a committee to deal- with: 
its Standing Orders and with printing, and a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition.there are the more important.committees-deseribed 
delow. 

Committees of Supply and of Ways and. Means. 


These committees consist by custom of the: whole of the: members: of the 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. . The Committee 
of Supply debates and determines the nature and. amount of the expendi- 
ture, and the Committee of Ways and Means debates: and: authorises the 
issue of the sums from the Consolidated. Revenue: Fund and. franies. the 
xesolutions on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public: Works: 

The Public Works Act, 1912, and amendments provide for the canstitution 
of a joint committee of members.of. the Legislative. Council and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
to be elected by ballot in every Parliament. Three of the persons. to be 
elected must be members of the Legislative Council. and’ four: must be 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 


The Act prescribes that proposals submitted to Parliament for public 
works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000: (except necessary repairs 
and alteration of existing railway lines and‘ works of water supply; sewerage 
and drainage) must be referred to the Committee for report: 


The Committee has not been constituted since the commencement of the 
Parliament elected: in 1930; and various: public works. have been excluded 
from this provision of the Publie Works Act bythe Acts authorising their 
eonstruction. 
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Public Accounts Committee. 


For the better supervision of the financial business of the State a Publie 
Accounts Committee is elected by the Legislative Assembly in every Parlia- 
ment, under provisions of the Audit Act, 1902, from among the members 
of the House, other than Ministers. It consists of five members, and is 
clothed with powers of inquiry into questions arising in connection with the 
public accounts and upon all expenditure by a Minister of the Crown made 
without Parliamentary sanction. It reports on such matters to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


Court oF Disputep Returns. 


The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Disputed Returns—a jurisdiction conferred on the 
Supreme Court. The business of the Court is to inquire into and determine 
matters connected with election petitions and questions referred to it by 
the Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the 
return of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of 
members. The law in this respect has been made applicable to disputed 
elections of the Legislative Council. 


s 


Decisions of the Court are final, but must be reported to the House. 


Commissions AND TRUSTS. 


In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various publie services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important 
are :— 


Aborigines Welfare Board. 

Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 
Commissioner for Main Roads. 

Commissioner for Railways. 

Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways. 
Commissioner of Police. 

Electoral Commissioner. 

Forestry Commission. 

Homes for Unemployed Trust. 

Hospitals Commission. 

Housing Improvement Board. 

Hunter District Water Board. 

Industrial Commission. 

Maritime Services Board. 

Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner, 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
Milk Board. 

Prickly Pear Destruction Commission. 

Publie Service Board. 

Public Trustee. 

State Superannuation Board. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
Western Lands Commissioner. 

Workers’ Compensation Commission. 


In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it, subject to a limited degree of supervision by 
a Minister. 
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Auditor-General. 


The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases he may be suspended by the 
Governor, but he is removable from office only on an address from both 
Houses of Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform his duties, and he is debarred from entering political life. 
He is endowed with wide powers of supervision, inspection and. audit 
in regard to the collection and expenditure of public moneys and the 
manner in which the public accounts are kept. He cxercises contro] over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by him. 
Matters connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual 
report to Parliament by him, and he may refer any matter to the Public 
Accounts Committee. 


Agent-General in London. 


The State of New South Wales is represented in London by the Agent- 
General. As official representative he works in close co-operation with 
the High Commissioner for Australia, keeps the Government informed of 
political and economic developments overseas, secks to promote trade with 
the United Kingdom and other countries, and generally acts as the agent 
of the State in London, 


The office of the Agent-General is located at Wellington House, The 
Strand, London. 


Srate ELrcrorat SYStTeM, 


The electoral system is controlled by the Electoral Commissioner—who 
is charged with the administration of the Act and legal provisions relating 
to the registration or enrolment of electors, the preparation of rolls and 
the conduct of elections of the Legislative Assembly and of referenda 
under the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act. The 
Electoral Commissioner holds office for seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. He may be removed from office only by resolution of both 
Houses of Parliament or through performing some disqualifying action 
jaid down in the law. 


Franchise. 


The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in any sub- 
division of an electoral district for one month preceding the date of claim 
for enrolment. 


Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind or who 
have been convicted and are under sentence for an offence punishable in 
any part of the British Empire by imprisonment for one year or longer. 


Each elector is entitled to one vote only. Compulsory enrolment was 
introduced in 1921, and compulsory voting came into force at the elections 
of 19380. Joint electoral rolls are compiled for State and Federal purposes. 
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Electorates and Electors. 


The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when~ 
ever directed by the ‘Governor. In ‘the event ‘of ‘there ‘being no direction 
by the Governor, a distribution must ‘take-place after ‘the-expiration .of nine 
years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons, viz., the Electoral Commissioner, 
the Government ‘Statistician, and the Surveyor-General. A redistribution 
was made in 1940. 


For the purposes of the distribution it is preseribed by the -Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections (Amendment) Act of 1928 ‘that the State 
must be divided into three parts, viz., the Sydney area, to which 48 seats. 
are allotted, the Newcastle area 5 seats, and the country area 42 seats. 
Separate quotas of electors are determined for each area by dividing the total 
number of electors in the area by the number of seats. The number of 
electors in each electoral district at a redistribution must be within 1,200 of 
the quota. 


The following table shows certain particulars .as to parliamentary repre- 
sentation for each year in whieh elections have been -held sinee .1943.. 
Similar information covering the period 1856 to 1916 was published in the 
£931-32 edition:of this Year Book at page 26 :— 


Taste 17.~Parliamentary Representation in New South Wales, 


1913 to 1941. 


| { 
Number of | ; Proportion of ; Total Average 
Year of Members of | Population persons enrolled . Number number of 
Elections, Legislative H per Member. to Tota] Popula- of Electors i Electors per 
Assembly. tion. qualified to Vote, Member. 
| | per cent. : | 
1913 90 20,500 bak i 1,037,999 | 11,533 
T9I7 90 21,060 58 5 i 1,109,830 12,331 
192) “90 22,800 561 1,154,437 42,827 
1922 90 j 23,950 | 58-0 | 1,251,025 13,900 
1925 90 | 25,500 583 | 1,339,080 | 14,879 
“1927 90 ) 26,780 ‘536 : 1,409 5493 | 155661 
1930 ‘80. 28,100 BTA 1,440,785 / 16,008 
1932 on ; 28,700 56'8 | 3,465,008 16,278 
1935 90 ) 29,380 57 9 | 1,528,713 16,936 
1938 ‘90 30,200 | 59:2 ‘},607,833 ‘V5,;865 
ty 90 ! 81,100 60° | 1,654,781 18,720 
Women voted for the first time in 1904, and since that year practically 


the whole of the adult population has been qualified to vote. 


A member of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales is elected for 


each of the ninety electorates ‘by a system of preferential voting. Voters 
must number the candidates in order of :preference on ‘the ballot-paper, -and 
votes are informal unless preferences have been duly expressed ‘for .all can- 
didates. In counting votes, the candidate ‘is elected who ‘has secured an 
absolute majority of votes either of first preferences outright, -or of ‘first 
preferences plus votes transferred to him in due order of préference ‘by 
rexcluding in turn:candidates with the lowest number of votes and :re-alloting 
their votes according ‘to the next preference indicated. 


The following table shows the voting at the general elections ‘of members 
of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales in 1930 and later years. 
In the 1930-81 issue of the Year Book similar particulars are shown regard- 
ing each election since 1894, when a system ‘based on siugle electorates and 
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the principle of “one man one vote” was introduced. The number of elec- 
tors as stated represents the number qualified to vote:— 
Tantz 18:—Voting at General Elections—Legislative Assembly 
-of New South Wales. 


{ 


Contested Electorates, 


| Electors = : - 
Year of Election. | wes Blectors | Votes Recorded, pasemel eS 
| State). Enrolled, | Number. |Vercentage. ‘Number. -Percentage. 
Men 724,471 | 717,999 | 682,747 | 951 | 
1930 } Women ...| 716,314 | 710,649 | 673,676 | 94°38 | 
{ Total .../ 1,440,785 |1,428,648 11,356,423 | 949 | 15,947 117 
Men ..| 739,069 | 715,661 | 690,693 | 96-4 | 
1932 Women ..., 725,999 | 702,480 | 676,993 | 96-4 
Total...) 1,465,008 11,418,141 |1,367,087 | 964 | 30;260 2-21 
( Men | 769,220 | 679,388 | 654,383 | ‘96-1 ' 
1935 | Woinen | 759,493 | 668.496 | 640,369 | (956 
Total... 1,828,719 '1,347,884 [1,294,762 | “25-8 | 39,333 | 2-92 
(Men .| 803,517 | 633,079 | 608,727 | 96-1 
1938 {Women | 804,316 | 635,901 | 606,767 | 95:4 | 
{Total .. 1,607,838 15,268,980 [1,215,494 | 95:8 32,237 2°65 
Men ..| 834,72 | 767,270 | 693,168 | 910 
941 J Women ...| '350;929 | 773,804) 727.952 | 940 | 
| Total...) 1,684,781 {1,540,974 {1,425,7az | 92° | 35,869 2°52 


‘The number of women enrolled in 1938 exceeded the number of men, but 
the number of women who voted at the general elections was the smaller. 
In 1941 there was a greater excess of women enrolled and a marked excess 
of women voters in contested electorates. 

Under war conditions many electors were engaged on war and defence 
duties, which entailed prolonged absence ‘from their districts and the 
proportion of votes recorded, especially by men, was smaller than usual. 

At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
ttorates. -Polling-day is a ‘public sjholiday from noon, and the hotels are 
elosed during the hours of polling (8 a.m. to 8:p.m.). 

Electors absent from their districts are permitted ‘to record ‘their votes 
at any polling-place in the State, such votes being designated “absent 
wotes.” Postal voting is provided for persons who are -precluded from 
attendance at any polling-place by reason of ‘illness or ‘Infirmity, being 
distant over 10 miles, or travelling. 

Since the elections of 1930 an elector, who is not enrolled or whose name 
has been marked as haying voted, may in certain circumstances vote after 
making a declaration that he has not already voted. Votes recorded under 
this provision are known as “section votes.” 

The appended table shows the extent to which the franchise has been 
exercised:by absentee .and other voters at general-elections in recent years :-— 


Taste 19.—General Elections—Legislative Assembly of N.S.W.— 


Absentee and Postal Votes. 
a 7 i re oe 
(Contastai Hieeborates), 1930, | 1932, | 10988, 1938. | 1941, 
oe ; | 
Absent Votes ... is ..| 97,958 87,578 | 92,583 | 985535 185,450 
Postal Votes .... see wei 15,947 19,649 | 19,080 | 21,069 20,749 
‘Section’? ‘Votes G,757 3513 | 2,925 1,937 3,294 
All'Votes ... .. 1,856,423 1,967,087 1,204,752 213404 1;425,752 
\ 
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State Parliaments. 


A list of the Parliaments from 1889, when payment of members was 
instituted, up to December, 1913, appeared in the 1931-32 issue of this 
Year Book. A list of Parliaments since 1913 is appended :— 


TaBLe 20.—Parliaments of New South Wales since 1918. 


og | oa 
52 ma 
eg Return of Writs. Date of Opening. | Date of Dissolution. Duration. 23 
3% Bo 
aoe . | ees. Be 
| 

23 23 and 29 Dec., yrs. mths. dys. | 

1913* .., ...| 28 Dec, 1913...) 21 Feb., 1817...) 3 1 29 | 5 
24 10, 16, and 23 

April, 1917* .... 17 April, 1917..| 18 Feb., 1920..; 2 10 8 4 
25 21 April, 1920...) 27 April, 1920...) 17 Feb., 1922...) 1 10 25 3 
26 19 April, 1922.,| 26 April, 1922.../ 18 April, 1925+) 3 0 0 5 
27 | 20 June, 1925...! 24 June, 1925...) 7Sept., 1927...) 2 2 17 5 
28 29 Oct., 1927... 3 Nov., 1927...| 18 Sept., 1930...) 2 10 22 | 4 
29 21 Nov., 1930...| 25 Nov., 1930...) 13 May, 1932...) 1 5 23 | 1 
30 30 June, 1932... 23 June,, 1932...) 12 April, 1935...) 2 9 20 4 
81 {10 June, 1935.,.{ 12 June, 1935...| 24 Feb., 1938..] 2 8 12 4 
32 | 26 April, 1938.,., 12 April, 1938..| 18 April, 1941.. 3 0 0 3 
33 | 17 June, 1941...) 28 May, 1941... 


*Under system of second ballot, where no candidate received an absolute majority of votes at first 
ballot. yExpired by effluxion of time. 


The normal duration of Parliament is three years. Unless previously 
dissolved Parliament expires by effluxion of time three years after the day 
prior to the original date of the return of the writs. 


On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairs, the 
Legislative Assembly Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for an 
extension of the term of the 28rd Parliament to four years. The Parliament, 
however, terminated after three years and sixty days. 


State Ministries. 

The various Ministries which have held office since 1918, together with 
the duration in office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is 
not co-terminous with the life of a Parliament. Since 1856 when the 
present system was inaugurated, there have been forty-nine Ministries, 
but only thirty-three Parliaments. Up to 29th June, 1918, thirty-four 
Ministries had held office. 


TABLE 21.—Ministries of New South Wales since 1918. 


Ministry, | In Office. 
Number, | Name of Premier and Party. { From— | To 
| | 

35 | Holinan(Laborr)  ... ise wie | 30 June 1913 | 15 Nov. 1916 
35 | Holman (National) ..  .. .../ 15 Nov. 1916 | 13 April 1920 

7 Storey (Labour) ae eis ... | 13 April 1920 | 10 Oct. 1921 
38 - Dooley (Labour) as me ../ 10 Oct. 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 
39 | Fuller(National) 0... | 20Dec. 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 
40 | Dooley (Labour) ie yes .. | 20 Dec. 1921 | 18 April 1922 
4) Fuller (National )* G gs ...! 13 April 1922 117 June 1925 
42 Lang (Labour) is aes .. | 17 Sune 1925 | 26 May 1927 
43 Lang (Labour)t 27 May 1927 | 18 Oct. 1927 
45 Lang ( Labour) 4 Nov. 1930 | 18 May 1932 


44 Bavin (National)* |... j 18 Oct. 1927 | 3Nov. 1930 


46 | Stevens (National)* ... 16 May 1932 | 11 Feb. 1935 
AT Stevens (United Aust.)*f 11 Feb. 1935 5 Aug. 1939 
48 Mair (United Aust.)* 5 Aug. 1939 | 16May, 1941 
49 McKell (Labour) 16 May, 1941 ft 


*And Country Party. t Reconstruction. } In Office. 
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Cosr or Stare PariiamMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 
The following statement shows the cost of State Parliainentary Govern- 


ment in New South Wales during recent years. 
local government are not included: 


TABLE 22.—Cost of State Parliamentary Government. 


Expenses of Federal and 


| | 
1935-86. | 1989-40. | 1940-41. 


Head of Expenditure, 1 1915-16. | 1925-26, | 
| 
| 
£ £ £ £ | & 
Governor— i 
Salary ... de Se See | 5,000 5,000} § 4,259 5,000; 5,000 
Salaries, etc., of Staff... ae a} 8,549 4,028: 2,720 3,781 4,169 
Other expenses or sag 1,547 1,945} 3,554 3,353 2,795 
10,096 10,973! 10,533) 12,134) 11,964 
Executive Council— cares Soe bas 
Salaries of Officers... eee 570 337 427; td: 
Other expenses ae = 333 38) 58 69 
' -—— 
903 375 485 69 
Ministry— | = —|——-—-_— 
Salaries of Ministers ... -..| 11,040 23,420) 16,924) 23,420) 23,420 
Other .| 5,244 1,078 6,365 1,689 639 
i i 
16,284 | 24,498] 23,289} 25,109} 24,059 
Parliament— |---| |---| — + 
Legislative Council— 
Salaries of President and Chair-; 
man of Committees 1,220 1,900 1,511 2,038 2,050 
Railway passes for Members 6,070 | 15,906, 11,301} 12,176) = 12,329 
Legislative Assembly— 
Salaries of Speaker and Chairman | 
of Committees 1,740 2,790 2,056 2,790) 2,671 
Allowances to Members* 40,335 67,417) 52,392) 69,319) 69,092 
Railway passes for Members 10,387 17,462] 18,012 19,276) 19,496 
Postage for Members ...{ 1,770} 2,700] 2,699) 2,692; 2,688 
Both Houses—Joint expenditure— | 
Standing Committee on Public 
Works— } | 
Remuneration of Members 3,599 3,966 | 
Salaries of Staff and contin- | | 
gencies ees ss} 2,626 2,145 592 702) 719 
Salaries of Reporting Staff included; 8,269] 7,470} ~— 8,631 8,531 
Library—Salaries of Staff in {| 2,541) 2,622) 3,185) 3,248 
Contingencies... “ other”) 942 911 980 992 
Other Salaries of Staff below. | 23,516| 22,107) 27,502) 26,662 
Printing—Hansard oie 6,689 6,189} 4,741 5,526; 3,988 
Other eve 14,967 | 13,562 9,487} 13,136! 10,024 
Other Expenses ... oes 24,490 5,478 7,413} 12,291) 11,420 
113,893 | 174,783] 143,314) 180,244! 173,910 
Electoral— |_— | i—- - 
Salaries ... eee wae 1,123 2,104 2,100 2,463 2,569 
Contingencies sve ae 56,491t 8,195 3,182 8,340) 45,948 
57,614 10,299 5,282; 10,803) 48,517 
Royal Commissions and SelectCommittees; 4,114 7,790 7,110 6,579 5,736 
Grand Total...  «. £' 202,001 | 229,246) 189,903 235,354 264,255 
Per head of population was ..| 28, 2d. {1s. 11°7d.} 1s. 5*1d.} 1s. 8°4d./1s. 10°8d. 


*Excluding salaries of Ministers, Speaker, and Chairman of Committees. § Governor, £2,796; Lieut.- 
Governor, £1,463, $ Includes Ligour Referendum, £390,244. 
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In the case of some items of expenditure included above there is not a clear 
line of demarcation between costs incurred: in respect: of parliamentary 
government and the costs of ordinary administration. This applies particu- 
larly to the salaries and expenses of ministers of the Crown who fill dual 
roles as administrative heads and. parliamentary representatives, and to 
the cost of Royal Commissions, which, in many cases, are partly administra- 
tive inquiries: In the absence of any means of dissecting the expenditure 
of this nature these items have been treated as incidental to the system 
of parliamentary government. On the other hand such factors as the costs 
of ministerial motor cars: and the salaries of ministers’ private secretaries 
are omitted from: account as appertaining mainly to administration: 


The foregoing: statement. does not, however, represent the: total cost of 
parliamentary government in New South Wales, because it: excludes: the 
eost of the Commonwealth Government. This amounted to £516,455. or 
1s, 6d. per head of population in 1938-89 and £539,473 or 1s. 5d. per head 
gn 1939-40. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
tst. January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters. upon wliicl it was 
agreed that joint action was desirable: A detailed account of the 
inauguration of Federation and‘ the nature and. functions: of the. Federal 
Parliament in their relation to the State was published in. the Year Book 
for 1921. at. pages 38-40 and 625. Tlie broad principles of federation 
were:—The transfer of limited. and. defined powers of legislation to a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a Senate. and a House of Representatives, 
the former being a revisory chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal chamber, consisting: of members elected 
from the States in proportion to their population; complete. freedom of 
action for the State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine the validity of legislation; and: an effective method of amending 
the-constitution, State laws remain operative in allispheres until superseded 
by laws passed by the Federal Parliament in the exercise of its assigned 
powers. State laws, however, are invalid only to the. extent of their 
inconsistency: with: valid: federal enactments. 


The Senate consists of 36: members, six being elected in each State: 


It. is prescribed by the Constitution Act that the number of members in 
the House of Representatives shall be as nearly as practicable twice. the 
number of senators. The number to be elected in each State is determined 
in the following manner: A quota is. ascertained by dividing the number 
ef people of the Commonwealth by twice the number of senators, then the 
number of the people of each State is divided by the quota. The result 
indicates the number of representatives. for each State,. one more member 
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being chosen if on the division there is a remainder greater than one-half 
of the quota. It is provided also that at least five members shall be elected 
in each original State. The representation of the States may be adjusted 
in every fifth year. 


The number of representatives elected from the various States to the 
House of Representatives in 1937 and 1940 was as follows:—New South 
Wales, 28; Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 6; Western 
Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5. In addition, one representative of the Northern 
Territory was elected to attend and participate in debates without having 
the right to vote except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Northern Territory or on an amendment of any such motion. 


For the purpose of electing representatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, each State is treated as one constituency, returning six mem- 
bers each for six years, three of whom retire triennially. The members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for three years from single- 
member constituencies. The system of voting is preferential, and the 
electoral system is similar to that of the State. Compulsory voting was 
introduced in 1924. 


The voting at elections of members of the Honse of Representatives 
from New South Wales since 1918 is shown below. Details relating to 
elections prior to 1918 appear in the 1931-32 edition of this Year Book at 
page 32 :— 


TaBie 23.—-General Elections—Federal House of Representatives— 
bas: in New South Wales. 


i ‘Electors Enrolled i Percentage of Votes Re- a 
_ (Contested Divisions Votes Recorded, | corded to Electors | Informal Votes. 
ae i only). | Enrolled, I 
Year. po NER MEE ter A [pete te 
i { { 
i } lw | Proportion 
| Men, Women. Men, { Women. | Men. |Women:| Total. | | Number. ‘er nent: 


' } 


1913 554,028 | | 482,159 | 405,152 312,763 | 73°13 | 64°85 | 69°28 | 22,262 | 3°10 
429, 906 351,172 | 257,581 | 71°51 | 59°92 | 66°10; 14,816 | 2:43 
1917 | 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 76°44 | 65:47 | 71°17; 19,874, 2°98 
1919 | 527,779 508,129 | 385,614 | 308,183 | 73-Up | 60°65 | 66°97} 26,514 Bey 
1922 | 517,388 | 498,209 | 330,362 239,980 | 63°85 | 48°17 | 56°16 | 25,823 | 4°53 
1925 | 640,533 , 627,214 | 581,678 | 563,215 | 90°81 | 89°80 | 90°31 | 21,389 | 1°87 
1928 | 584,545 | 576,857 | 547,095 | 534,817 | 93°59 | 92°71 | 93°16 | 52,229 | 4°83 
1929 , 624,068 | 614,550 | 591,438 , 583,007 | 94°77 | 94°87 | 94°82| 33,158 ) 2-82 
1931 722,480 | 710,672 | 689,905 | 671,786 | 95°49 | 94°53 | 95-01) 48,824 3°59 

759,973 | 739,222 | 728,090 ; 95:82 | 95°80 | 95°81} 48,801 3°33 
1937 | 744,004 | 742,827 | 720,032 | 717,384 | 96-78 | 96°57 | 96°68 | 33,052 | 2:36 
1940 | 832,280 | 834.776 | 779,568 | 796,381 | 93°67 | 95°40 | 94°53 | 46,193 | 2°93 

i i 
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At the Senate elections of 1940, the total number of votes cast in New 
South Wales was 1,575,940 of which 183,015 or 11.61 per cent. were in- 
formal. Included in the votes cast were 1,404,943 ordinary votes, 29,091: 
postal, 132,256 absent, 3,531 certain sections of the Commonwealth Electoral 
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Act relating to persons whose names were not on roll by reason of error, 
etc., and 6,128 votes recorded by members of the Forces overseas. The 
proportion of votes recorded to electors enrolled was 94.53 per cent. 


FeperaL RerereNDa, 


Analyses of the voting on federal questions submitted to referenda were 
shown in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 42, the 1926-27 edition 
at page 47, the 1931-32 edition at page 82, and the 1987-38 edition at 
page 33. 


Seat or Fevers, GOVERNMENT. 


The seat of Federal Government is Canberra, for which a site was ceded 
to the Commonwealth by New South Wales, in terms of the Constitution 
Act of the Commonwealth, which prescribes that the Australian Capital 
City shall be located in this State. The Federal Parliament commenced itg 
regular sittings at Canberra on 9th May, 1927. 
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DEFENCE. 


PON the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and 

the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power to legislate for 

the naval and military defence of Australia, and for the control of the forces: 

to execute and maintain the federal laws. The Constitution provides that 

the States may not raise nor maintain forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth 

to protect every State against invasion, and, on the application of the 

executive government of the State, against domestic violence. It is provided 

m the Defence Act that the citizen forces may not be called out nor utilised 
in connection with an industrial dispute. 


In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are liable also to undergo military or naval training 
between the ages of 12 and 26 years. 


The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on Ist 
January, 1911, but was suspended in November, 1929, when the forces were 
reconstituted on the basis of voluntary enlistment. Universal training. was 
commenced again in 1940. 


Miuirary Forces. 


Under the voluntary system men at ages 18 to 40 years were enlisted in 
the militia forces for a period of three years subject to re-engagement for 
further periods of two or three years until they reach the retiring age, 48 
years. Youths under 18 years are organised in the senior cadet corps as 
(a) detachments affiliated with militia units, for which the age for enrol- 
ment is 16 or 17 years, or (b) detachments consisting of pupils attending 
approved educational establishments in which they may be enrolled when 
they attain the age of 14 years. 


The Royal Military College was established in 1911 at Duntroon, in the 
Australian Capital Territory, for the purpose of providing trained officers 
for the permanent forces. In January, 1931, the college was transferred to 
Victoria Barracks, Sydney, but was transferred again to Duntroon in 
February, 1987. Normally, candidates for admission to the college must 
be under the age of 20 years and have passed the- requisite subjects at the 
public examinations for intermediate or leaving certificates (or their 
equivalent) in the various States of the Commonwealth. Special provision 
is made, however, for the admission of members of the forces. 


Rifle clubs form part of the Australian Military Force Reserve, and are 
linked with the various militia infantry battalions. Members of rifle 
clubs must fire an annual course of musketry of three different practices, 
but need not undergo drill. 


For the purposes of administration, the Military Board controls the activi- 
ties of rifle clubs. Government grants are made for the construction and 
maintenance of rifle ranges, prize meetings, efficiency, travelling, etc., and 
a quantity of ammunition is issued free to members. 
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Navan Derence. 
The naval defence of Australia was undertaken by the Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial and Australian Governments until 
1918, when the Imperial squadron was replaced by Australian war vessels. 


Junior officers are trained at the Naval College, Flinders Naval Depot. 
The general depot of the Navy is at Westernport, Victoria, where the 
more advanced training of petty officers and men and the training of the 
men on first entry are conducted. 


Air DEFENCE. 

A Royal Australian Air Force for defence purposes was established as 
separate branch of the defence system on 31st March, 1921, by proclamation 
under the Defences Act. It is entrusted with the air defence of Australia 
and the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and military 
forces, In addition to Air Force Headquarters with representation in 
London, the force consists of a number of stations and establishments in 
various parts of the Commonwealth. 


Munitions Suppiy. 
The Factory Board ig responsible, under the Minister for Muuitions, for 
the provision of armament, arms, ammunition, weapons, vehicles, machines 
or vessels for the naval, military and air services of the Commonwealth. 


Worip War, 1939. 

Upon the outbreak cof war in September, 1939, defence forces in Aus- 
tralia were placed upon war footing, and expeditionary forces—military, 
naval and air—were organised by voluntary enlistment for service abroad. 
Later Australia became a party to the Empire Air Training Scheme. Aus- 
tralian naval and air units entered upon active war service at the begin- 
ning of the war, and Australian Imperial Forces were in action in the 
Middle East in December, 1940. 


An extensive programme has been put into operation in Australia for 
the production of war supplies of all kinds for the British Empire and 
Allies, and arrangements have been made for the disposal of primary 
products under war-time conditions. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 


OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A brief historical sketch of New South Wales was published in the Official 
Year Book for 1929-80, at pages 40 to 52, and a chronological table of events 
in the history of New South Wales from 1770 to 1919 was published in the 
Official Year Book for 1919, at pages 1 to 8. This table is repeated below 
in a revised form as from 1901 with a continuation from 1920 to 1941. 


1901 


1902 


1903 
1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1916 


1912 


Federation of Australian Cvlonies—Interstate free-trade established— 
Industrial Arbitration Act (State)—Sydney Harbour Trust formed— 
Closer Settlement Act—-Western Lands Act—Introduetion of Pacific 
Islanders prohibited, 


Mt. Kembla Colliery Explosion (ninety-five lives lost})—-Women’s Franchise 
-~—Pacifie Cable completed—tFirst sitting of New South Wales Arbitra- 
tion Court—-Parliamentary Select Committee re Greater Sydney—First 
Federal Tariff. 


High Court of Australia inaugurated, 


Reduction of number of members of (State) Parliament from 125 to 99—~ 
Educational Reforms commenced—Patents, Trade Marks, etc., trans- 
ferred to Commonwealth—Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. 


Assisted Immigration reintrodueed—Children’s Courts instituted--~Local 
Government (Shires) Act extending local government to whole State. 


Barren Jack (Burrinjuck) Dam authorised—Public School fees abolished 
—Sydney Central Railway Station opened. 


Invalidity and Accident Pensions—Telephone connected, Sydney-Melbourne 
—Opening of blast furnace for manufacture of iron aud steel at 
Lithgow—Mediceal inspection of School Children initiated—‘ Harves- 
ter” Wage determined. 


Visit of United States (American) Fleet—-Minimum Wage Act—Industrial 
Wages Boards constituted—Subventions to Friendly Societies Act— 
Yass-Canberra Federal Capital Site selected—Crown Lands Amendment 
Act (Conversions)—Cataract Dam completed—Private Hospitals Act. 


Fisher Library (Sydney University) opened—Old-age Pensions administra- 
tion transferred to Commonwealth—Pure Food Act, 


Mitchell Library opened—Referenda favouring transfer of State Debts to 
Federal Government and rejecting proposed States finance agreement 
with Commonwealth—-Australian Notes Act—Australian silver coinage 
issued—Saturday Half-holiday instituted in Sydney and the larger 
towns of N.S.W.—Workmen’s Compensation Act—Federal Land Tax— 
Invalidity and Aecident Pensions administration transferred to Coin- 
monwealth—-Arrival of “Yarra” and “Parramatta,” first vessels of 
Australian Navy—Australian Penny Postage. 


First Australian Notes issue-—-lederal Referenda relating to monopolies 
and industrial legislation; proposals rejected-—¥ederal Capital Site at 
Yass-Canberra transferred to Commonwealth—Compulsory defence 
training initiated—-Murrumbidgee Irrigation Trust appointed—First 
wireless station (private) licensed for transaction of public business— 
YImperia] Conference in London—Randwick wireless station transmitted 
messages over 2,000 miles—First section of North Coast Railway opened 
—Flight of first Australian Aviator (W. E. Hart) from Sydney to 
Penrith, 


Bursary Endowment, Secondary Hducation—Murray Waters Agreement— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Farms available, and irrigation commenced~— 
Commonwealth Bank (Savings Bank Department) established—Com- 
monwealth Maternity allowanees—-Sydney (Pennant Hills) Wireless 
Station opened. 
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1913 


1914 


1840 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1925 
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Australian Capital City named Canberra; foundation stones laid-—Visit 
of Dominions Royal Commission—British Trade Commissioner’s office 
established at Sydney—First elective Senate, University of Sydney— 
Arrival at Sydney (4th October) of Australian Fleet, including battle 
eruiser “ Australia” and cruisers “Sydney” and ‘“ Melbourne ”— 
Departure of (Imperial) Admiral King-Hall—First Cost of Living and 
Living Wage Inquiry in Industrial Arbitration Court—Appointment 
of Interstate Commission—Commonwealth Bank commenced ordinary 
banking business, 


Norfolk Island transferred to control of Commonwealth Government— 
First Aerial Mail, Melbourne to Sydney, carried by M. Guillaux—~ 
Direct telephone, Sydney to Adelaide, opened—Murray Waters Agree- 
ment (Premiers’ Conference)—First Baby Clinic opened—State 
advances for homes initiated—European ey foree of 
volunteers despatched to co-operate with Imperial forces—Australiaa 
Naval Unit transferred to direct Imperial control—Necessary Com- 
modities Control and Wheat Acquisition Acts—War Precautions Act. 


Australian Ixpeditionary Forces in aetion at Dardanelies and in Egypt— 
Tron and steel works opened at Newecastle—Conservatorium of Musie 
opened—War census—Commonwealth Powers (War) Act—Common- 
wealth Income Tax—Wheat harvest marketed by Australian Govern- 
ments, 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action in France—Liquor Referendum 
resulted in closing hotels at 6 p.m.—Fair Rents Court established— 
Valuation of Land Act--Eight Hours Act (48-hours week)—WSoldiers 
Repatriation Fund established—Military Service Referendum; proposal 
rejected—Registration of private schools initiated—Workmen’s Uom- 
pensation law extended to all workers—Imiperial Wool Purchase Scheme 
initiated. 


Transcontinental Railway opened—River Murray Waters Act in operation 
—Daylight Saving initiated and abandoned—Second Military Service 
Referendum rejected—Extensive industrial dislocation—lInterstate 
Commission Prices investigation—-War-time Profits Tax imposed. 


European War Armistice declared—N.S.W. Board of Trade constituted— 
Women’s Legal Status Act passed—Commonwealth Repatriation 
Department created—Poor Persons Legal Remedies Act—Introduction 
of proportional representation at State Parliamentary elections. 


Peace signed between European Powers—State Housing scheme initiated— 
Influenza epidemic—Wheat Silos scheme initiated—First aeroplane 
flight, England to Australia (twenty-eight days) by Sir Ross and Sir 
Keith Smith—Commonwealth Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
inte basic wage and cost of living—TFFirst Federal General Elections: 
on preferential voting system—lFederal Referenda; proposals to 
extend legislative powers and to provide for nationalisation of mono- 
polies rejected. 


Proportional representation and multipie electorates (State Parliament) 
-~Profiteering Prevention Act-—Control of Australian Note issue 
transferred to Board of Directors in Note Issue Department, Common- 
wealth Bank. 


Forty-four hour week introduced (State)—-Voluntary wheat pool inaugn- 
rated—First direct wireless press message, Eugland to Australia. 


Rural Bank established—-Sydney Harbour Bridge Act—Conference of 
employers and employees (Sydney)—Reversion to 48-hour week (State). 


Agreement to extend certain Victorian Railways into New South Wales. 

Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane Railway Agreement—Migration Agreement 
with British Government on basis of £34,000,000 loan—Control of 
Australian Note Issue transferred to Commonwealth Bank Board. 


Main Roads Board established—Sydney Harbour Bridge commeneced— 
Broadcasting stations established—Compulsory voting at Federal elec- 
tions—Visit of American Fleet. 


i926 


1927 


1931 


1932 


1984 


1935 


1936 
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First section of City Underground Railway opened—Electrification of 
suburban railway lines commenced—44-hour week re-introduced— 
Widows’ pensions instituted-—Workers’ Compensation extended—Sydney 
Branch of Royal Mint ceased operations. 


First sitting of Federal Parliament at Canberra opened, 9th May—Com- 
mercial wireless communication established with Hngland—Family 
Endowment instituted in New South Wales—Marketing of Primary 
Products Act—System of single seats and preferential voting intro- 
duced at State elections—Forty-four hour week (federal award, 
engineers)-~Western railway opened to Broken Hill. 


Financial Agreement signed between Australian States—Loan Council 
ereated—Liquor Prohibition proposal negatived at referendum—Aero- 
plane flight, United States to Australia, by Kingsford-‘Smith and Ulm— 
Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in sixteen days (Hinkler)-—- 
Visit of British Economic Mission. 


Protracted disputes in timber and coal-mining industries—Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Industry—Compulsory voting at State elections—Sus- 
pension of compulsory military training. 


Wireless telephone service to England established—Reversion to 48-hour 
week (Ist July)—Transport Trusts appointed—Uremployment Relief 
Tax imposed—Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in 104 days 
(Kingsford-Smith)—Acute economic depression—Moratorium Act— 
Prohibitive duties and embargoes placed on certain imports—Sales tax 
imposed—Brisbane-Kyogle railway opened. 


Forty-four hour week re-introduced (lst January)—Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales suspended payment (22nd April)-—- 
Premiers’ Financial Agreement (reduction of expenditure) —Common- 
wealth Conversion Loan (internal debts £556,000,000)—State Lottery 
initiated—New trade treaty, Australia and Canada—Government 
Savings Bank reopened and amalgamated with Commonwealth Savings 
Bank—Commonwealth wheat bounty—Flour “tax” levied—Legislation 
for reduction of interest and rents—Commonwealth Court cut wages 
10 per cent, 


Sydney Harbour Bridge opened—Transport commissioners appointed to 
control transport services and main roads—Conflict between Com- 
monwealth and State Government in reference to State’s failure to 
meet obligations resulted in dismissal of State Cabinet by Governor— 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa—Clarence River bridge 
opened; final link Albury to Brisbane standard gauge railway— 
Farmers’ Relief Act passed—Conversion Loan successfully completed 
in London—tIndustrial Commission reconstituted. 


Record wheat harvest—Recovery of wool prices—Economic depression 
passing into early stages of recovery—World Economie Conference in 
London—New Legislative Council elected--Further conversion loans 
placed in London—Census, 30th June, 19383—Railway fares and freights 
reduced—-Family Eudowment Tax abolished. 


Legislative Council re-constituted—Hume Reservoir completed—Reces- 
sion in wool prices—-Federal Wheat Commission—New States Boun- 
daries Commission—Bread Inquiry—Visit of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester—Further successful conversion loans (London)—Revival of 
building industry—Berriquin irrigation scheme launched—England- 
Australia Air Mail inaugurated. 


Silver Jubilee of King George V-—Visit of Japanese Goodwill Hn- 
voy—Sydney County Council (Electricity) formed—Loss of Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith over Bay of Bengal——Partial recovery of 
wheat and wool prices—State industrial undertakings (brickworks, ete.) 
sold~—Federal Banking Commission appointed. 


Death of H.M. King George V—Further conversion loan in London— 
Commonwealth imposed import quotas on certain commodities—Sharp 
rise in wheat prices—Construction of fiual section of City railway re- 
started—-Abdication of H.M, King Edward VIII and accession of H.M. 
King George VI. 
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1937 Federal Aviation and Marketing Referenda, 6th March—Coronation of 
H.M. King George Vi—-Imperial Conference in London—-Common- 
wealth Court's “basic wage” (including prosperity loading) adopted 
for State awards—Scheme initiated to encourage home building by 
co-operative societies. 


1938 150th Anniversary of foundation of Australia—British Empire Games in 
Sydney—Empire Producers’ Conference in Sydnuey—National Health 
aud Pensions Insurance (Commonwealth) Act passed—Empire Air 
Mail Service (England-Australia) Scheme commenced—British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference—Imperial Trade Conference in London 
—City of Parramatta proclaimed; 150th Anniversary of Settlement-— 
Flour “Tax” levied; proceeds for wheat farmers. 


1939 Defence Measures-—National Security Act—-National Register and Wealth 
Census—National Insurance Scheme postponed—Aerial Survey flight 
over Indian Ocean (flying boat “Guba’”)—Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court adopts 44 hours as standard week—War with Germany (2rd 
September)—Emergency measures for control of exchange transac- 
tions, prevention of profiteering, etc—Imperial purchase of wool, 
butter, cheese, meat, eggs, metals, canned and dried fruits—Federal 
wheat pool—Compulsory school period extended, 6 to 14 years (Dec.}. 


1940 Australian Expeditionary Forces abroad—Empire Air Training Scheme 
--Australian Ministers appointed to United States and Japan—-Gen- 
eral Coal Mining dispute—Graving dock at Sydney commenced—- 
Stabilisation of prices of Commonwealth Government seeurities—-- 
Co-ordination of publie works under Australian Loan Couucil—Petrol 
rationing (1st Oct.)—-Petrol from shale at Glen Dayis—Tasman Air 
Service inaugurated—Compulsory Defence Training—-Home Defence 
(volunteer) force organised—lnemy sea raiders in Anstralian waters--- 
Commonwealth powers for industrial arbitration extended—Trade 
Union Advisory Panel set up---National Advisory War Counecil—Aus- 
tralian wool storage in United States—Newsprint rationed—~Building 
control regnlations—Libraries Act proclaimed. 


1941 Federal income tax, payment by instalments introduced—Common- 
wealth Child Endowment replaces New South Wales system-~Payroli 
tax  (Federal)—Organisation of man power—Australian Minister 
appointed to China—Australian News and Information Bureau opened 
in New York-—Youth Welfare Act proclaimed—-National Fitness 
(Federal) Aet—School-ieaving age rising by 4 months annually (to 
iS years in 1943). 
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POPULATION. 


The Census. 


The number and characteristics of the population of New South Wales 
have been ascertained by census enumerations at intervals since 1828. 
Regular musters were held during the first forty years of the existence 
of the colony, and the first actual census in 1828 was followed by census 
enumerations in 1883 and 1836 and then at intervals of five years until 
1861. Thereafter a census was taken at intervals of ten years until 1921. 
For reasons of economy, the census due in 1931 was postponed until 30th 
June, 1933. The date of the next census has not yet been fixed. 


The successive censuses up to 1901 were taken under the authority of the 
State Government, but upon establishment of the Commonwealth the 
census became a Federal function. The first Australian census taken 
under Commonwealth control was in 1911. 


Intercensal Estimates. 


In the periods between census enumerationgs the population is estimated 
at quarterly intervals. The factors causing variation in the population 
therefore require that a careful system of record be maintained 
whereby natural increase and net migration may be gauged ac- 
eurately. The compulsory registration of births and deaths ensures 
reliable information as to the natural increase, and the records of arrivals 
and departures, although defective in some respects in the past, are now 
considered to be reliable. 


Tue GrowtH or PorunatTion In New SoutH WALES. 
From 1788 to 1856. 


The growth of the population of New South Wales between 1788 and 1856 
is traced on page 228 of the Official Year Book for 1922, and the area and 


population at each territorial readjustment are shown on page 1 of this Year 
Book. 


From 1861 to 1940. 


With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1911 and 1915, New South Wales (including Lord Howe Island) 
has occupied its present boundaries since 1859. The regular census 
enumerations furnish a connected summary of the growth of population 
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since that date as shown in the following table, with the latest estimate 
made subsequent to the census :— 


Taste 24.—Population, 1861 to 1940. 


Ind Increase in Population since 
ndex previous Census. Number of 
| Nuinber of Persons per 
Year, Population. et ee Nl Square 
sus * 
181 100). Numerical. Epporsonel| A Seng rm Mile. 
! ( 
Census REcorps.t 
per cent. | per cent. 
1861 350,860 100 168,436* 92-55* 6°76* 1-12 
1871 502,998 143 152,138 43°36 3°67 1:62 
1881 743,825 214 246,827 49-07 4:07 2°42 
1891 1,127,137 321 377,312 50°32 416 3°63 
1901 1,355,355 386, —-.228,213 20.25 1-86 4°37 
1911 1,646,734 469 291,379 21°50 1:97 5°32 
1921 2,100,371 599 | 453,637 27°55 2°46 6°79 
1933 2,600,847 741 | 500,476 23°83 1:76 8-41 
ESTIMATE. 

31 Dec., | 2,789,123 | 795 \ 188,2765 } T24t 0°94 9-01 
19-40. | | | \ 

*Since 1851, + Census dates were between 31st March and 7th April from 1861 to 1921, and on 

30th June, 1933. ¢ Since Census of 1933. 


Aboriginals are excluded from the population shown above, but the number 
of aboriginals enumerated at various dates is shown in Table 40 of this 
Year Book. 


The population of the Australian Capital Territory is excluded in 1911 
and subsequent years. 


There was a steady growth of population until 1891. This growth was 
especially marked between 1851 and 1861, when the gold discoveries were 
attracting eager fortune-hunters from other parts of the world and many 
remained as settlers. After the gold rushes had ceased, the growth 
of population proceeded at a slower rate, but though neither the average 
annual rate of increase nor the proportionate increase of that period was 
attained again, the actual numerical expansion in later periods has been 
greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in the growth of population 
during the sixties developed gradually into a period of increasingly rapid 
expansion after 1871, and the next twenty years were, from a relative point 
of view, a time of unexcelled development. This expansion, however, came 
to an end when the trade boom ended in the commercial crisis of the early 
nineties. 


During the twenty years 1891 to 1911 there was little progress in the 
development of population, the reasons being the commercial and indus- 
trial stagnation which followed the crisis of 1898, and the heavy decline in 
the birth rate which lowered the rate of natural increase. State assisted 
immigration had been suspended in 1885, except for the families of those 
already assisted to immigrate, and was not resumed until 1905. 


A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when 
the tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the effects of the war of 1914-1918 in diminishing the birth- 
rate, in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men 
of reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the losses 
occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the decade showed a greater 
relative expansion than either of iis two immediate predecessors, and by far 
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the greatest average annual numerical increase on record. From 1921 to 
1923 the volume of immigration was restricted, and the growth of popu- 
lation depended mainly upon natural increase. Immigration, however, was 
substantial in the five years 1924 to 1928, but in 1929 the decline which began 
in 1928 was continued, and with the advent of the severe depression there 
was an appreciable loss of population by emigration in 1930 and 1931. In 
subsequent years the annual gain by migration was small. At the same 
time natural increase was diminished by a decline in the birth rate. 
(See Tables 59 and 66.) 


The average annual rate of increase in population has diminished from 
2.46 per cent. (1911 to 1921) to 1.76 per cent. (1921 to 1983) and to 0.94 per 
cent. (1933 to 1940). 


The estimated population at the end of each year and the mean popula- 
tion for each year since 1980 are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 25—Population, Annual and Mean, 1930 to 1940. 


Estimated Population at 31st December. I Mean Population, 
Year, In ae ‘ 3 

] Males. Females. Total. ae Pe an ee 
1930 ais 1,294,419 1,251,934 2,546,353 2,532,289 2,518,553 
1931 wei 1,302,893 1,263,421 ; 2,566,314 2,555,871 2,544,691 
1932 ae 1,315,003 | 1,276,728 2,591,731 2,579,741 2,567,639 
1933 a 1,324,839 | 1,288,680 2,613,519 2,601,782 2,580,840 
1934 wee 1,335,123 1,301,080 2,636,203 2,623,560 2,613,063 
1935 fest 1,344,339 1,313,327 2,657,666 2,645,575 2,634,353 
1936 es 1,355,493 1,326,243 2,681,736 2,667,839 2 656,512 
1937 seal 1,368,505 1,342,233 2,710,738 2,694,679 2,680,730 
1938 iat 1,379,962 1,355,733 | 2,735,695 2,721,196 2,708,833 
1939 ie 1,392,174 1,372,608 | 2,764,782 2,749,134 2,733,936 
1940 ee 1,401,005 | 1,388,118 2,789,123 2,773,341 2,763,027 


Sources or Inoresse Since 1861. 


The following statement shows the extent to which natural increase and 
net immigration have contributed to the growth of the population in New 
South Wales during each intercensal period since 1861 in comparison with 
the seven and a half years 1933 to 1940. 


Table 26—Natural Increase and Immigration, 1861 to 1940. 


Numerical Increase. | Average Annual Rate of Increase. 
Period. Net 
Natural. ae pace Sa? | Total. | Natural. Immigrati on.| Total. 

; per cent. , per cent. { per cent. 
1861-1871* ... 106,071 46,067 152,138 2-68 1-24 3-67 
1871-1881* ... 139,722 107,105 246,827 2-48 1-95 4-07 
1881-1891* ... 204,664 | 172,648 377,312 2-44 2-09 4:16 
J891-1901* ... 230,669 | (—) 2,451 | 228,218 1:90 |(—) -02 1:86 
1901-1911* ... 250,140 | 41,239 291,379 1-71 30 1-97 
1911-1921* ... 318,945 134,692 453,637 1:79 “77 2-46 
3921-19338: ... 377,321 123,155 500,476 1:36 47 1-76 
1933-1940} ce 159,402 | 28,874 188,276 80 15 94 
1861-1940 ...' 1,786,934 651,329 2,438,263 2:29 1:32 2°63 


* Period of 10 years. § Period of 12} years. + Period of 74 years. 
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Natural increase hag been by far the greater factor in the growth of 
population in New South Wales since 1861. In spite of the fall in the 
rate of natural increase the average annual addition from this source 
increased up to 1921. The subsequent decline is illustrated in Table 27. 
There are further details of the natural increase on page 90. 

Immigration has intermittently provided considerable additions to the 
population, although in the period of seventy-two years between the cen- 
suses of 1861 and 1933, the net immigration amounted to only 622,455 or 
about one-quarter of the total increase. Immigration proceeded rapidly 
until 1886 when it declined so heavily that between 1892 and 1904 the 
State actually incurred a uet loss of more than ten thousand inhabitants. 
Thereafter the rate of increase due to migration was very variable; there 
was considerable gain in the years 1907, 1911 to 1914, and 1924 to 1928, 
then the average annual inflow of migrants became very small. 


Sources of Increase, 1921-1940. 
The sources of increase in population in New South Wales (exclusive 
of aboriginals of full blood) during each year since 1921 were as follows. 


Taste 27.—Natural Increase and Immigration, 1921 to 1940. 


Numerical Increase. | Annual Rate of Increase. 
Year j | e | 
Natural. | fiance Total. | Natural. ips Total. 
i 

per cent. percent. | per cent, 

1921 2. 34,610 5,858 39,968 . "26 | . 
iC) ee . 36,004 13,823 49,827 1-69 65 | O84 
1923 0.00. 33,021 8,341 41,362 1°52 +38 1:90 
1924... 32,870 17,274 | 50,144 1:48 78 | 296 
1925 2. ok 33,793 15,524 | 49,317 | 1-49 | 68 | 217 
1926 2. 0. 30,957 23,381 54,338 1-33 101 | 2-34 
1927 de. kk 31,090 25,887 | 56,977 131 | 1:09 | 240 
1928... ow, 32,134 17,340 | 49,474 1-32 ‘Tl | ~~ 2-08 
1929 .. 28,089 8,476 | 36,564 1-13 | 340002~«*dAT 
1980 2.0. 30,893 | (—) 4,233 26,660 | 1:23 |(~)-17 106 
19381 .. 00. 26,451 | (—) 6,490 19,961 | 1:04 | (—) -26 “78 
1932 .. 0. 23,552 1,865 | 25,417 +92 07 3) 99 
1983... we! 21,873 |(—) 85 | 21,788 84 | (—) 00 | “84 
1934... | «19,861 2,823 | 22,684 16 ‘ll 87 
1935 1.0. 20,129 1,334 21,463 | 76 05 | 81 
1936 ... 0a 21,817 2,253 24,070 +82 08 | “90 
19387 .. 22,262 6,740 29,002 “83 25, 1:08 
19388 000. 21,214 3,743 | 24,957 78 14 “92 
19389... 21,188 7,899 | 29,087 17 | “29 1-06 
1940 .. | 23,239 1,102 | 24,341 .84 04 +88 


{—) Denotes an excess of Departures over Arrivals. 


Net immigration grew rapidly though irregularly from 1921 until 1927, 
then a decline set in and there was a loss by emigration in 1930 and 1931. 
Ihe decline was arrested in 1932, but subsequent gains have been relatively 
small. A plan commenced in 1937 to encourage an inflow of migrants by 
the provision of assisted passages was interrupted by the outbreak of war 
in 1989. 
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POPULATION AND ANNUAL INCREASE, 1860 TO 1840. 
Ratio Graph. 
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NorE.—{i) The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 of population, 1,000 Total Increase 
and 1,000 Natura] Increase. 


(ii) In 1916 there was.a decrease of 8,711 in the population owing to the departure of troops 
and the eurve fell below the limits of the graph. 


The diagram is a ratio graph. "The vertical scale is logarithmic, and the curves rise and fall according 
to the percentage of inereage or decrease, Actual numbers are shown by means of the numbers at the 
side of the graph. i 


The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on record, 
though proportionately it was considerably below that of former years. 
After 1922 the number began to decline rapidly, due mainly to a sharp 
drop in the number of births, although in several years, notably 1926 
and 1929, there was an increase in the number of deaths and satural 
increase was very small. The natural increase in 1934 was the lowest 
recorded since 1885, excepting 1898 and 1908. There was some improve- 
ment in the next three years due to an increase in births, but it was not 
sustained in 1938 and 1989. In 1940 an appreciable increase in the number 
of births again caused a rise in the natural increase. 


The rate of natural increase fell below 1 per cent. for the first time in 
1932, and there was further decline to .76 per cent. in 1934 and 1935. 
Tt was slightly higher in the next two years, then declined to .78 per cent. 
in 1988 and .77 in 1939. . 
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The total rate of increase in the population in 1931 was the lowest annual 
rate since New South Wales has been within its present boundaries, except 
in 1915 and 1916, when large numbers of troops were transferred overseas. 


Details of migration to and from the State are shown on later pages. 


DistriBuTION OF PoPuLATION. 


The population of New South Wales is preponderantly urban and indus- 
trial. At the 31st December, 1940, the city of Sydney contained 88,840 
persons in a small area surrounded by an extensive group of suburbs with 
1,221,690 inhabitants, making a total of 1,310,530 dwellers in the metro- 
polis. Then scattered throughout the State are 109 municipalities, with 
a total population of 611,810; of these, 11 municipalities in the County of 
Cumberland contained 54,500 persons, and the large mining and indus- 
trial centres of Greater Newcastle, Broken Jill, Wollongong, Cessnock 
and Lithgow, 198,660 inhabitants; leaving 358,650 in 93 rural towns 
incorporated as municipalities. Distributed over the remainder of the 
State—99.3 per cent. of its area—are 866,783 persons, of whom about 
one-third live in unincorporated towns of 500 persons or more. Only 
18,860 live in the unincorporated portion of the Western Division, which 
covers 40.5 per cent. of the area of the State. 


The distribution of population at the 31st December, 1940, together 
with the proportion in each division and the average population per square 
mile, are shown in the following table :— 


Taste 28.—Distribution of Population in Areas, 1940. 


| Area Population 
(including (excluding full blood Aboriginals), 
Division. | Harbours, | 7 rae Ik a 
| Riyers and Total. Proportion in Average 
i Lakes). each Division. | per sq. mile, 
sq. miles. per cent. 
Sydney .. bse eee st 5 88,840 3:2  } 17,768-0 
Suburbs of Sydney Re ar no 241 | 1,221,690 43-8 | 5,069°3 
| 
Metropolis... wi 246 | 1,310,530 47-0 5,327-4 
Greater Newcastle oe tik ee 36 119,520 4:3 3,321-9 
Other Municipalities 
Population 10,000 and over ae 158 199,350 71 1,261°7 
” 5,000 to 9,999 oe 202 108,410 3-9 536-7 
below 5,000... oh 1,494 184,460 6-6 123°5 
Country Shires.. , -| 181,874 842,710 30-2 4-6 
Western Division (Part unincorpor- | 
ated) wea wee] 125,882 18,860 7 | 2 
Lord Howe Island ans Te nia 5 164 0 32:8 
Migratory* es oe 5,049 2 se 
Harbours ard Quarantine to eae 36 ae: | es | es 
J ah mee) 
Total, New South Wales ...| 309,433 | 2,789,123 100-0 | 9-0 
*Shipping and railway travellers. +t Portions not included within Municipal or Shire boundaries. 


‘the population of the metropolis, with the residents of adjoining areas 
who derive their livelihood in the city, represents approximately one-half 
of the total population. About one-fifth of the people reside in the larger 
towns including the industria] centres at Newcastle and Wollongong- 
Port Kembla. Less than one-third of the population live in the rural 
districts. 
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The density of population in the metropolitan area of Sydney is 5,327 
persons per square mile, whilst in the similar, though smaller, area of 
Greater Newcastle the density is 3,322 per square mile. That part of 
County Cumberland which is outside the metropolitan area has a density 
of 118 and the northern coalfields adjacent to Newcastle has an average 
of 76 per square mile. The balance of the Coastal division, where the 
principal industry is dairying (but including the mining and the industrial 
population of Wollongong-Port Kembla), supports an average of over 12 
persons per square mile; the most populous portion is the North Coast 
with an average of nearly 15. In the Tablelands division where mixed 
farming, mining and industrial activities are carried on, the density 
averages 6 persons per square mile. This average is influenced by the 
average of 9 in the Central Tablelands where there are mining and 
industrial activities. The Western Slopes (mixed farming) has a density 
of nearly 6, but in the Plains division, which is for the greater part 
beyond the western limit of commercial wheat growing, the density is only 
2.3 persons per square mile. These areas (from coast to plains) constitute 
the Eastern and Central land divisions of the State and the average 
density therein is 14.8 persons per square mile. 


The extensive Western Division is likely to remain sparsely settled 
unless means are found to overcome the natural disability of a low average 
rainfall. At Broken Hill (near the far western border) rich silver lead 
deposits support the third largest town in the State. The remainder of 
the division is under sparse pastoral occupation, and has an average 
density of only one person to every 5 square miles. 


The average density of population in New South Wales is 9.0 persons per 
square mile. ; . 
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Urban and Rural Population. 


The population of New South Wales, in common with that of most 
other countries of the world, tends to congregate in metropolitan and 
urban centres. This is illustrated by comparative statistics recorded 
at the censuses of 1911 to 1933 which are published in the 1938-39 issue 
of the Year Book at pages 47 to 52 and the censuses of 1891 to 1921 
at page 236 of the Year Book of 1922. 


Mechanisation and increasing efficiency tend to restrict employment in 
the rural industries, and the consequent diversion of rural population to 
industrial centres may be regarded as a natural phenomenon. The 
' redistribution of the population of New South Wales which has occurred 
in recent decades is probably, in large part, attributable to such causes 
as these, and to the extent that this is so, it is a consequence of the 
economic development of the State. 


Tue PoruLatioN oF THE METROPOLIS. 


Until 31st December, 1928, the metropolis (for statistical purposes) 
included the City of Sydney, forty municipalities, the Ku-ring-gai Shire 
(proclaimed a municipality 1st November, 1928), and the islands of Port 
Jackson, embracing an area of 181 square miles. On 1st January, 1929, 
the municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parra- 
matta were added, and the area embraced by the metropolis was 233 square 
miles. On 1st January, 1933, the boundaries of the metropolig were 
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further extended to include the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and 
Rydalmere, and the Pitt and Merrylands wards. of Holroyd municipality, 
so that the- metropolitan area now embraces all municipalities shown 
in the following table. This is the area to which the population and vital 
statistics of the metropolis refer. It measures 246 square miles and the 
population was 1,310,530 as at 31st December, 1940. 


The boundaries of the local government areas which form the metropolis 
were delimited at least forty-five years ago, and they have not been 
adjusted with the development and spread of settlement within the metro- 
polis. Moreover, the spread of settlement in outer districts has been 
determined by. the development of means of transport—particularly rail- 
ways. It is therefore impracticable to encompass within the metropolitan 
boundaries all the people who derive their livelihood therein. The con- 
tiguotis areas which contain centres of population more or less suburban in 
character are shown at the end of Table 29. 


The following statement shows the population of each municipality 
within the present boundaries of the metropolis, and of the additional areas 
mentioned above, at the censuses of 1911, 1921, and 1933, and at 31st 
December, 1940, excluding shipping and full blood aboriginals. 


TaeLy 29.—Population of Metropolitan Municipalities, 1911 to 1940. 


Population at Census— Propor- | 31st December, 1940. 
tional = | ——-_. 
yee nae Miol to'| Batimated | Neaber 
1911. 1921, 1993. 1933. | Population, lof Persons 
| | per acre 
‘per cent. 
City of Sydney «| 112,921 104,153 88,308 | (-) 22 88,840 | 27-59 
Taner Industrial — 
Paddington | 24,317 26,364 24,674 1 23.910 | 56-79 
Redfern we) 24,427 | 23,978 | 18,884 ~) 23 17,460 | 43-22 
Waterloo e| 10,072 11,199 11,659 16 11,420 | 13-81 
Alexandria wef 10,123 9,793 9,018 |(—) 11 8,460 8-05 
‘Mascot nt 5,836 10,929 14,363 146 15,770 7-09 
Botany és 4,409 6,214 8,287 88 8,940 | 4-12 
St. Peters ae 8,410 12,700 12,554 49 12,520 | 13-99 
Erskineville aoe 7,299. 7,558 6,645 |(-) 9 6,260 ; 33-66 
Newtown «i 26,498 28,168 25,290 j}(-) 5 24,630 | 51-31 
‘Darlington wd 8,816 3,651 3,058 | (—) 20 2,770 | 51:30 
Glebe «| 21,948 22,754 19,874 |(-) 9 19,070 | 37-01 
Annandale .| 11,240 12,648 12,205 9 11,640 33°64 
Leichhardt «| 24,254 | 29,356 30,209 25 30,120 | 26-08 
Balinain «| 32,038 | 2,104 28,272 ;(-) 12 27,740 | 28-39 
Total «| 214,682 237,411 224,937 5 220,710 | 18-84 
| | 
Mlawarra-Bankstown--- 
Marrickville ee 30,653 42,240 45,385 48 46,300 | 24-51 
Rockdale «| 14,095 25,189 | 39,123 178 42,640 | 8-36 
_ Bexley aise 6,517 14,746 | 20,589 215 22,800 | 11-94 
Kogarah atl 6,953 18,226 30,646 341 33,850 7-04 
‘Hurstville 5] 6,533 13,394. 22,663 247 26,180 4:28 
Canterbury w{ 19,885 $ 37,639 79,050 597 84,450 | 10-22 
Enfield ae 3,444 ° 8,530 | 14,782 329 15,340 9-16 
Bankstown eae 2,089 | 10,670 | 25,384 1,145 29,220 | 1-52 
Total «| 81,569 | 170,634 277,572 240 300,780, 6.14 
\ 
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TapLe 29.—Population of Metropolitan Municipalities, 1911 to 1940-—. 


continued, 
{ -8Ist December, 
Population at Census— Propor- | _—__10#0-____ 
Municipalit aces | Average 
iia oak, | volt to |avtmated Numbe of 
1911, 1921. 19338. 1933. | per acre. 
Inner Western— | per cent. is 
Petersham 26% ...{ 21,712 26,236 26,941 24 . 27,580 | 32-45 
‘Ashfield vied «| 20,431 33,636 39,356 93, 41,210: 20-18 
Drummoyne se .| 8,678 18,761 | 29,215 237 | 30,970 15-83 
Burwood 1. te] 9,380} 15,709 | 19,373 | 107 20,220 18-28 
Strathfield es ate 4. 046 7,594 12,147 200 | 13,350 7-27 
Homebush ees eas 676 1,622 3,189 372 | | 3,290 515 
Concord Rew w| 4,076 | 11,013 23,213 470 | 24,490 { 9-16 
Total See «| 68,999 114,571 | 153,434 122 161,110- | 14-51 
Outer Western — ' i 
Lidcombe ays 5,418 10,522 17,379 221 18,080 ' 3-46 
Auburn = coe 5,559 13,563 20,114 262 | 20,710 : 8-00 
Granville be eel 7,231 13,328 19,718 173 20,930 | &18 
Parramatta ee «| 12,465 14,594 18,076 45; 19,720 i 8°67 
Holroyd* Ps wei —-2,082T 4,626+ 8,426 305 9,420 | 4-28 
Total cee | 32,755 56,633 } 83,713 156 88,860 : 5:44 
Northern— 
Manly... oe «..| 10,465 18,507 ; 23,259 122 26,190 | -8-45 
Mosman ... ait «| 18,243 20,056 23,665 79 25,240 11-72 
North Sydney ... «| 34,646 48,438 | 49,752 44 52,690 20-84. 


| 

| 
Willoughby ... ...| 13,036 | 28,067 | 42,511 | 226 ‘eso | "8-44 

| 

| 


Ku-ring-gai eas «| 9,458 19,209 27,931 195 32,720 | 1-57 
Lane Cove ‘ae «| 8,306 7,592 15,138 358 16,590 6-46 
Hunter’s Hill... «| 5,013 7,300 8,989 79 9,770 | 6-90 
Ryde wes vet «| 5,281 14,854 27,861 428 31,170 | | 4:47 
Eastwood whe ses 968 2,133 3,025 212 3,340 | 1-13 
Dundas ... «| 1,136 3,523 6,017 431 6,740 | ° 2-48 


Ermington and. Rydal- i 
mere... toe | 1,716 1,981 | _ 2,364 38 2,500.1 1-23 


Total w+ ae|_ 98,268 | 171,660 | 230,512 |" 185 | 253,490; 4-80 


Eastern— 
Vaucluse se ...| 1,672} 3,727 7,205 331 | 8,280: 10:39 
Woollahra i. a} 16,989) 25,439 | 34,727 104 | 39,340 , 20-87 
Waverley w. ss.| 19,831) 36,797 | 55,902 182 | 63,000} 28-88 
Randwick w+ eee] 19,463 | 50,841 | 78,957 | 306 | 86,120 , 10-10 

Total fea 57,955 | 116,804 {| 176,791:} 205 | 196,740} 14:69 


Total, Metropolis Pieper! 667,149 | 971,866 11,235,267 85 |1,310,530 i 8-32 


Contiguous Areas— i 
Cabramatta and Canley i 
Vale ee seep 1, 281 3,106 6,107 417 7,540 


| 86 
Fairfield.. wes. | 2,226 5,303 8,709 291 10,279 | 64 
Holroyd ee wee wee 1,850+ 4,1117, 7,488T 305 9,140 } 1°23 
Liverpool | 3,938 | 6,802 | 6,315 | 60) 7,120) 27 
Homsby Shire ... ..., 8,901 | 15,287 | 22,508 | 154) 26,820 | 21 
Sutherland Shire «| 2,896 7,705 18,525 | 367 | 17,940 2 
Warringah Shire "| 93823 | 95643 | 16054 | 469 20,080|° — -31 
Total ......| 23,815 | 51,457 | 80,794 | 239 | 98,410; 312 


Total, Metropolitan and | | ; 
Contiguous Areas ...| 690,964 '1,023,323 '1,316,061 89 '1,408,940 3:12, 


* Pitt and Merrylands Wards only. ** Guildford and Wentworth Wards only. + Estimated. 
$1933 Boundaries—for previous changes see text, page 48. 


The population of the metropolis is not distributed evenly. At the 31st 
December, 1940, the City of Sydney and the inner industrial suburbts oceupy- 
ing only 9.5 per cent. of the area of the metropolis, contained 23.6 per cent. 
ef the inhabitants. In slightly more than half of this area the density of the 
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population ranged from 26 to 57 persons per acre. On the other hand, 
the density of the outlying suburbs igs little more than one or two persons 
to the acre, but considerable development is taking place in these areas. 

The population of most of the suburbs in the inner industrial area is 
either stationary or diminishing as dwellings are being replaced by indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. Improved transport facilities have 
also tended to a movement of population from the more congested areas to 
the less thickly populated suburbs. Whereas the population in the City of 
Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs decreased by 9 per cent. between 
1921 and 1940 there were proportionate increases in the other groups of 
suburbs, viz.:—Jnner western 41 per cent., northern 48 per cent., outer 
western 57 per cent., eastern 68 per cent., Illawarra-Bankstown 76 per 
cent., and contiguous areas 91 per cent. 

The population in the city and eight of the nearest suburbs,t decreased 
by more than 5,000 between 1911 and 1921, and by more than 83,060 
between 1921 and 1933, representing a total decrease of nearly 16 per 
cent in the twenty-two and a quarter years. On the other hand, the 
aggregate population of the outlying suburbs of Bankstown, Canterbury, 
Concord, Dundas, Ryde, Homebush, Lane Cove, Kogarah, Vaucluse, 
Enfield, Randwick, increased from 59,881 in 1911 to 168,287 in 1921 and to 
311,442 in 1938 or by 424 per cent. in the twenty-two and a quarter years. 
Despite this marked growth, the density of population in these suburbs in 
1940 wag only 5.8 persons per acre, compared with 28.6 persons per acre in 
the city and the eight adjacent suburbs. On the whole, Sydney has a very 
lew average density of pepulation as ecmpared with other cities of the 
British Empire (see Table 31) and there is ample room for a very great 
Increase without creating undue congestion. If a population of about 
4,000,000 persons were accommodated within the present metropolitan 
boundaries it would not raise the density above the existing ayerage in the 
inner suburbs,t viz., 6 dwellings to the acre and 4.8 persons per dwelling, 

The population of the metropolis proper, excluding aboriginals and ship- 
ping, at each census sinee 1861, is shown in the following table, together 
with the proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the 
whole State. The latest estimate made subsequent to the census is also 
shown :— 

TasiE 80.—Population of Metropolis, 1861 to 1940. 


; | Increase during A | 
Population. Interval. Proportion! proportion of 
Date. ae om a er ee Population 
| ! ...7 | Propor- to Total of State 
Maks. Females. Total. | Ae tional population. ees 
Censts Recorps. 
per cent, percent. per cent. 
“Ith Apiil, 186!/ 46,550 49,239 95,786; 41,8654] 77°64* 48°60 27°3 
2nd 5, 1871} 66,707 70,879 137,F8€) 41,797 43°63 48:50 | 27°4 
“Brd 3 1881; 112,763 | 112,176 224,93%| 87,353 63°49 50°13 30 0 
5th ay 189]| 193,753 | 189,580 383,333] 158,394 70°42 50'54 | 34°0 
81st March, 3901} 236,018 | 245,812 481,83() 98,497 25°69 48°98 | 35°6 
‘Bed April, 1911] 305,728 | 323,775 629,508| 147,673 30-65 48:57 | 88:2 
“Ath 98 1921} 433,492 | 465,267 899,058) 269,556 | 42°82 48-22 | 42°8 
30th June, 
1933 (a) 531,902 ; 585,982 | 1,117,884) 218,825 24-34 47°58 43 0 
(b) | 591,104 | 644,163 11,235,267, 336,206 37-41 | 47°85 | 475 
EstIMATE. 
3181 December, \ | | 
1940 (5) 623,760 | 686,779 11,310,530} 75,2684} 6-694 47°60 47°0 
*Since 1851. (a) Same area as in 1921. (b) Area as extended on Ist January, 1933. 
{| Since Census of 1933. For detail of changes in boundaries, sce page 48. 


¢ Annandale, Balmain, Glebe, Erskineville, Newtown, Redfern, Darlington and Alexandria. 
t Leichhardt, Ashfield, Marrickville, Petersham, Balmain and Paddington, 
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To permit of more accurate comparison with previous censuses the 
figures for the 1983 census have been shown on the basis of the past and 
present boundaries. 


The tendency for population to concentrate in the metropolis was very 
marked in the period from 1871 to 1921, but between 1921 and 1983 it 
slackened appreciably. 


Since 1891 the proportion of females in the metropolis has increased, so 
that at the census of 1933 there was an excess of four females in every 
hundred of the population. 


The following comparison shows that Sydney is the third largest city of 
the British Empire :— 


' 


TaBLe 31.—Population of Principal Cities of British Ex 
{ 
“4 atest 
Census. Estimate. 
City. 
Average 
| atiny | Number Of | yn. bp aly 
Year. Area. Population persons Year. Population. 
per acre. | 
j 
: Acres, 
London (Registration Area or Administra-| ; 
tive County) ... site ide | 1931 74,850 | 4,397,003 | 58-7 1988 {| 4,062,800 
* Outer Ring” se ae aie we} 1931 363,605 | 3,806,939 10-3 1988 | 4,637,200 
‘ at 
Greater London 1931 | 443,455 | 8,203,942 | 18-5 1988 | 8,700,000 
Sydney sig wea ies se, «| 1933 156,149 | 1,235,267 7-9 1940 | 1,310,530 
Calcutta o98. dee aes wee ef 1031 39,040 | 1,485,582 881 |... aes 
Bombay Ais vse see Zee se} 1931 15,360 | 1,161,383 | 756 |... eo 
Glasgow sis ee ie 1931 39,725 | 1,088,417 | 27-4 | 1939 | 1,131,600 
Melbourne rr 1933 125,926 991,934 | 79 1940 | 1,076,700 
Birmingham ... «| 1981 | 61,147 | 1,002,608 19-6 1938 | 1,041,000 
Montreal Bes -| 1931 ; 29,920 818,577 27-4 1939 900,000 
Liverpool 1931 | 24,795 | 855,688 34:5 1938 | 827,400 
Manchester 1931 | 27,257 766,378 28-1 1938 732,900 
Toronto ee 1931 21,760 631,207 | 29-0 1928 648,309 
Madras she 1931 18,624 647,230 34:8 ao aes 
' 


The population of the capital cities (including suburbs) cf Australia 
is shown below :— 


Taste 32.—Population of Capital Cities of Australia, 1911 to 1940. 


Population.* 
| ' 
Census Census P 
Are: ¢ ‘ ’ Census, 1932. | 7 
Metropolis. at 1933 eae ne Ee oaiation 
Census. Proportion] 4 verage 31st 
| to Popula- Nusaber December, 
Total. Total. Total. | tion of icfpersons 1940. 
bev per Acre, \ 
1 
acres. per cent. 
Sydney eee 156,149 |665,0677 967,240F, 1,935,267) 47°5 79 | 1,310,530 
Melbonrne ... | 125,926 | 588,971} 766,465) 991,934] 54-5 79 | = 1,076,700 
Brisbane... 246,400 | 139,480) 209,946] 299,748! 31:6 1:2 335,520 
Adelaide... 102,987 | 189,646) 255,375) 312,619) 53-3 30 320,030 
Perth 119,520 | 106,792; 154,873] 207,440) 47:3 17 | 228,000 
Hobart 54,899 39,937! 62,361! 60,406) 26°5 Il 66,620 


*Excluding aboriginals and shipping. 


+ Population within the area embraced by the 1933 boundaries. 


eevee oe 
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THe Towns or New Sovutu WaLés. 


The development of iron and steel works and subsidiary industries in 
association with coal-mining has led to the growth of two important indus- 
trial centres outside the metropolis. Greater Newcastle, the larger, with 
a population of 119,590, ranks as the second largest town in the State, 
but the rapid development of the Wollongong-Port Kembla district has 
attracted a population of 40,780 to the municipalities of Wollongong and 
North Illawarra and the Shire of Central Illawarra. The silver-lead 
mining town of Broken Hill has a population of 27,770 .and Lithgow, under 
the impetus of mining and industrial activities, has reached a population 
of 18,850. Cessnock is a coal-mining town with a population of 14,480. 
G eee: the centre of a thriving farming district with some industrial 
development, has a population of 15,440. Apart from the centres in the 
County of Cumberland dependent upon the city, but including those 
already mentioned, there were at the census of 1933, only eleven country 
towns with a population exceeding 10,000; thirteen, including one in a 
shire, between 5,000 and 10,000; and twenty-eight, including seven in 
shires, between 8,000 and 5,000. 


The following table is a comparison of the populations at the last five 
censuses of the towns which had more than 8,000 inhabitants at the end 
of 1940. They are listed in the order of numerical importance at that 
date. Aboriginals and shipping population are not included. 


TaBLE 33.—Population, Principal Towns of N.S.W., 1891 to 1940. 


Population. 

Municipality. (Sa ee ee 

; Census } Census Census Census Census Estimated 

| 1892. | = 1901. 1911, 1921. | 1933, Dec., 1940. 

| 

Sydney and Suburbs __..., 383,333 | 481,830 | 629,503*| 899,059 |1,235,267*i1,310,530 
Greater Newcastle ...| 49,910 53,741 54,603 84,372 | 104,485 | 119,590 
Wollongong-Pt. Kemblat 8,803 11,399 14,817 18,268 27,827 40,780 
Broken Hill “ee «..| 19,789 | 27,500 30,972 26,337 26,925 27,770 
Lithgow ... sve «| 3,865 5,268 8,196 13,275 13,444 18,850 
-Goulburn ae sie «| 10,916 10,612 10,023 12,715 14,849 15,440 
Cessnock$ aes eat 203 165 5,102 9,340 14,385 14,480 
Lismore ... wes wee} 2,925 4,378 7,381 8,700 11,762 13,390 
Wagga Wagga .. .| 4,596 5,108 6,419 7,679 11,631 13,330 
Maitland (Hast and West) 10,214 10,073 11,313 12,008 12,329 12,820 
Albury... tee 5,447 5,821 6,309 7,751 10,543 11,720 
Bathurst ... side «| 9,162 9,223 8,575 9,440 10,413 11,210 
‘Tamworth 4,602 5,799 7,145 7,264 9,913 11,130 
Grafton & Grafton Sth. a 4,445 5,147 5,888 6,077 8,551 | 10,530 
Orange... i «| 5,064 6,331 6,721 7,398 9,634 10,440 
Dubbo... ie v| 3,551 3,409 4,452 5,032 8,344 8,920 
Katoomba... ies «| 1,592 2,270 4,923 9,055 6,445 7,440 
Armidale ... sak we} 8,826 4,249 4,738 5,407 6,794 7,020 


Parkes... tes | 2,449 3,181 2,935 3,941 5,846 6,340 
Casino... eee «| 1,486 1,926 3,420 3,455 5,287 6,260 
Inverell... see «| 2,584 3,293 4,549 4,360 5,305 6,080 
Forbes... tee «| 3,011 4,294 4,436 4,376 5,355 5,820 


Cowra ssi ase «| 1,546 1,811 3,271 3,716 5,056 5,540 
Glen Innes eee «| 2,532 2,918 4,089 4,974 5,352 5,520 
Cootamundra iss ws) 2,026 2,424 2,967 3,531 4,683 5,520 
Kempsey ... tee «| 2,194 2,329 2,862 3,613 4,824 5,470 
Tareo tee ose tee 716 871 1,205 1,765 4,58] 5,190 


For reference notes see next page. 
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Taste 32.-—Poptulation, Principal Towns of N.S.W., 1891 to 1940— 
continued, 


| Population. 
Municipality. |- =a 
7 | Census | Census | Consus | Census | Censns | Dstimated 
1831. | 1901. | 1911, | 2921, | 1983. | Dec., 1940 
Moree airs tas wl 1,143 | 2,298 2,931 3,020 4,355 4,920 
Murwillumbab{ ... Per 492 Ti2 2,206 2,861 | 3,895 | 4,640 
Wellington wee wi 1,540 | 2,934. 3,958 3,924 | 4,820 | 4,540 
Narrandera one vee 1,815 | 2,255; 2,374 2,985 | 4,119 4,430 
Junee we ee! 1,682 | 2,190 | 2,531 3,560} 4,213} 4,360 
Young... aes s! 2,746 | 2,755 | 8,139 3,283 | 4,011 4,340 


_ 
fea) 
we 
rere 


Queanbeyan wis ej 1,262 | 1,219 1,273 4,019 4,350 
Temora.., dee ei 915 | 1,603 | 2,784 3,048 3,823 4,340 
Mudgee... eee wwe 2,410 2,789 | 2,942 3,170 3,993 4,180 


Gunnedah we we 1,362 1,910} 3,605 2,664 | 3,591 4,180 

Penrith ... see «| 8,099 | 3,539 | 3,682 3,604 3,911 4,160 

Gosford** ... as tec 685 | 751 | tt tt Tt =| 8,880 
C : + 


Singleton ... es we 2,595 | 2,872 | 3,840 
Windsor ... ) tise 92,033 2,039 | 3,466 3,808 | 3,247 3,520 
Muswellbrook ,.. «1,298 | 1,710 | 1,861 2,152 3,287 | 3,470 


bp 
< 
ice] 
ios) 
a) 
be 
a 
o 
& 
for) 
i=) 
oO 


Narrabri... ahs wl 1,977 2,286 | 2,514 2,358 | 2,911 | 3,430 
Deniliquin sas! 22731 2,644 | = 2,494 | 2660! 3,192 3,390 
Hay tease wel TAL 3,012 | 2,461 | 2,572 | 3,156 3,360 
Nowra .«.  .. «1,705! 1,904! 1,884] 2,202; 2,978 3,250 
Ballina see sy via 1,084 1,819 | 2,061 2,768 i 3,042 | 3,240 
Bowral ws, 268 ww! = 2,258 | 1,752 i 1,751 2,620 | 3,005 3,150 
Richmond wee! 2242 | 1202} = 1,857 | 2.008 | 2,348 3,090 
Corowa§§ ... aie: wat, MELTS 2,046 2,063 2,387 2,757 3,050 
Yass ove wes «1,770 2,220 2,136 2,502 | 2,866 3,040 
i 


* Area extended since previous census. + Area slightly extended in 1938. t Municipalities 
of Wollongeng and North Illawarra and Shire cf Central. Wawarra. q Incorporated 1902. 
** Incorporated 1936. A municipality from 1885 to 1908. § Incorporated 1926 and district 
enlarged. t} Grafton South incorporated 1896. +t Population of area within present 
municipal boundary is not available. § § Incorporated 1903. 


In addition to the municipalities shown above, there are a number of 
relatively large towns not incorporated as municipalities, including those 
situated in the extra-metropolitan shires of Hornsby, Sutherland and 
Warringah with populations more or less dependent upon the city. 
At the census of 80th June, 1983, they were:—Hornsby, 5,068; Cronulla, 
3,156; Sutherland, 3,143; Deewhy, 8,080. Those situated in the country 
were—Kurri Kurri, 6,341; Cardiff, 8,482; Weston, 8,346; Thirroul, 8,151; 
Portland, 8,082; and Corrimal, 3,042. The foregoing list excludes munici- 
palities with extensive areas aud those which embrace more than one 
distinct locality. 


The population of the larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform rate 
since 1891 and some towns have shown rapid increase. Newcastle after 
twenty years of slow progress, has made rapid headway since 1911, largely 
on account of the growth of its manufacturing industries. The growth of 
the rural towns of Lismore, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Dubbo, Taree and 
Queanbeyan, and the mining and industrial town of Wollongong in the last 
intercensal period. has-been marked. The other rural towns have main- 
tained a steady growth throughout, but fluctuations in the silver-lead 
mining industry—due largely to derangement of the markets of the 
world—has arrested the growth of Broken Hill, where. the population 
at the census of 1933 was 4,000 less than in 1911. Lithgow, a coal- 
mining and partly a manufacturing town, continued to grow rapidly» 
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until 1927, when the population became stationary owing to slackness 
in the coal-mining industry and the gradual removal of the ironworks 
to Port Kembla. Activity in mining and secondary industries has 
caused a rapid increase in the last two years. The removal of the Lithgow 
ironworks to Port Kembla has been reflected in a considerable increase in 
the population of Wollongong. By 1921 Goulburn had developed, after 
twenty years of stagnation, into the leading town of the interior not 
dependent on mining, and still occupies that place. Katoomba, a tourist 
centre 60 miles irom Sydney, grew rapidly between 1901 and 1921. The 
population shown above for 1921 and previous years includes tourists, but 
for 1933 and 1940 it represents substantially the resident population only. 


Sex DisrrinuTion. 


As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, although in older 
countries females sre usually the more numerous. 

The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1871 to 1933 was as 
follows :— 


Taste 84—Sexes of Population, 1871 to 19383. 


| Distribution of Population in Sexes (excluding aboriginale). 
| M Males per 
Census. Number. | Proportion. 100 
i Females. 
Males. | Females. | Males. Females. 
J l I 
rn 
per cent, per cent. 
1871 | 274,842 228,156 54°64 45°36 121 
1881 H 410,211 339,614 54°71 45 29 121 
1891 609,666 517,471 54:09 45°91 118 
1901 710,264 645,091 52°40 47°60 110 
1911 857,698 789,036 52°08 47°92 109 
1921 1,071,501 1,028,870 51°01 48°99 104 
1933 1,318,471 1,282,376 50°69 49°31 103 
J. 


The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation of 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated 
by the “gold rushes” and later depended on the pastoral and mining in- 
dustries. This, combined with its remoteness from the Old World, led to 
far greater immigration of men than of women. In later years the pre- 
dominance of males among immigrants tended to increase the disparity 
between the sexes, On the other hand, the higher rate of mortality among 
males renders the natural increase of females the greater, despite the excess 
of male over female births. As a consequence the excess of males 
diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the war of 1914-1918, 
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The effects of these forces are clearly seen in the following table, which 
shows the excess of males in each quinquennial age group at each census 
from 1891 to 19383:— 

Taste 35.—Masculinity of Population at Various Ages, 1891 to 19388. 


Excess of Males. Males per 100 Females. 


Age Group. | 
| 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, | 1933. | 1891.| 1901. | 1911, | 1921. | 1938. 

i 

Years. | | 

0-4... | 2,285] 1,755) 3,140) 3,718} 4,757) 103 | 102 | 103 | 103 | 104 
5-9 ... «| 1,535] 2,243; 2,017) 3,144 3,759, 102 | 103 | 102 | 103 | 103 
10-14 ... Pre 975| 1,485} 1,138; 2,732 3,255; 102 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 103 
15-19 ... «i(-) 224(-) 313) 1,966 1,774; 2,913:) 100 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 102 
20-24 ... | 4,408(—)2,370' 4,464 (-)5,420] 3,561)| 108 96 | 105 | 94 | 103 
25-29 .., ..., 12,910 230, 4,040 (-)3,794; 5,094|/ 128 | 100 | 106 96 | 105 
30-34 ... ...| 15,356) 5,899, 4,332) 4,058; 1,903]/ 142 | 112 | 107 | 105 | 102 
35-39 ... .--| 13,010) 10,742) 4,413! 3,851|(-)5,467]| 148 | 126 | 109 | 105 94 
4044 ... ...| 9,132) 11,494) 7,485! 4,510) 1,867)) 142 | 134 | 117 | 107 | 102 
45-49 ... «| 8,293) 9,337] 9,055! 3,996] 5,025] 145 | 139 | 124 | 108 | 106 


50-54 ... ..-| 7,858) 6,288) 9,381) 6,648] 4,586/) 154 | 133 | 131 | 116 | 107 
55-59 ... | 5,876) 4,258) 6,639) 6,843) 1,549// 155 | 128 | 132 | 120 | 103 
60-64 ... «| 4,793} 4,541) 3,671) 5,283] 1,054/| 163 | 187 ; 122 | 119 | 103 


65-69 .., ...| 2,060} 3,768) 2,356) 3,606] 1,659]| 142 | 141 | 118 | 120 | 105 
70-74 ... .-| 1,339) 2,570) 2,026! 1,013] 1,145]| 137 | 149 | 124 } 108 | 105 
75-79 ... <8 934. 734) 1,416 268 83|| 149 | 126 | 127 | 104 | 101 
80-84 ... per 415 309! 496 35\(-) 412|| 147 } 120 | 122 | 101 93 
85 and over ... 199 122(-) 60\(-) 52/(-) 604]| 150 | 118 94 97 80 
Not stated ... 898] 2,072 687 418 368]| .. ane See eee 

Total ...... 92,052* 65,164*! 68,662) 42,631! 36,095]; 120 | 110 | 109 | 104 | 103 


* Full blood aboriginals are excluded throughout, and half-caste aboriginals in a nomadic state 
are excluded in 1891 and 1901. 


The censuses of 1861 to 1881 disclosed an excess of males at ages from 
the early twenties onwards. This was maintained by the greater net 
immigration of males than of females, especially in the period up to 1891. 
At the census of 1891 the excess was apparent from age 25, but more 
especially from age 30, and the higher ages reflected the cumulative 
effects of earlier migration. After 1891 migration had no appreciable 
effect on the population for twenty years and when it again became pro- 
minent it was on a relatively lower scale than before. As a result the 
excess masculinity apparent in 1891 at ages 25 and over is noticeable at 
each succeeding census at progressively later ages, while the greater male 
mortality at higher ages was beginning to assert its influence. By 1921 
the masculinity in each age group was assuming a more natural and stable 
order. The excess of females at ages 20 to 29, in that year, was the result, 
mainly of the loss of men at the war and the excess of male deaths in the 
influenza epidemic of 1919, a further factor being the immigration of 
war brides. The effect of this disturbance was still apparent in the age 
group 30-44 years at the 1933 census, and the equalising effect of the 
greater male mortality after middle age was more apparent- 


The numerical increase in the excess of males at the earlier ages is due 

. . : = ie a) 

principally to an increase in the annual number of births until avout 1928, 
and the masculinity reflects the average masculinity of births, which 
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varies between 104 and 106 males per 100 females, and the higher death 
rate among male infants. At these early ages migration has little effect 
and a natural order is observable in ages under 20 throughout the whole 
period reviewed in the table. 


_AGE CONSTITUTION Of THE PopuLaTion. 


As in many other countries, the average age of the population of New 
South Wales is increasing. Although variations in the age constitution 
have been due, in part, to immigration and the loss occasioned by war 
and epidemics, the greatest factors in this State are the steadily decreas- 
ing birth rate and an increase in the average duration of life. 


The following table shows the number of persons in quinquennial age 
groups as recorded at each of the last two censuses, exclusive of full- 
blood aboriginals. 


Taste 36.—Age Constitution of Population, 1921 and 1933. 


t 


4th April, 1921, 30th June, 1933. Toe: 
Age Group. { | [ 
Males, Females, | Total. Males. | peuieas!| Total. | Total. 
Years, | | 
Q- 4 tee s+) 121,529) 117,811) 239,340) 117,281! 112,524; 229,805 (—) 9,535 
§- 9 ne “a¥ ical 115,140) 233,424 127,800) 124,041) 251,841 18,417 
10-14 ea «| 104,166! 191,434) 205.600) 126,664) 123,409) 250,078 44,473 
15-19 wes «| 88,476] 86,702] 175,178] 123,438] 120,525) 243,963 68,785 
20-24 ... | 83,333) 88,753) 172,086) 116,312] 112,751) 229,063 56,977 
25-29 ove «| 87,361] 91,155, 178,516 105,279) 100,185} 205,464 26,948 
30-34 0. «| 92,215] 88,157) 180,372] 98,247 91,344 184,591 4,219 
35-39... «| 79,737! 75,886) 155,623} 87,139 92,606' 179,745 ; 24,122 
40-44... «| 66,785! 62,275) 129,060 91,077 89,210; 180,287 | 51,227 
45-49 PT | 54,723| 50,727! 105,450] 85,401) 80,376; 165,777 60,327 
50-54, «| 49,235| 42,587] 91,822 69,000) 64,414! 133,414 41,592 
55-59, +| 41,877) 35,034, 76,911} 50,674; 49,125) 99,799 22,888 
69-64 vee «| 83,694, 28,411) 62,105) 42,643) 41,589; 84,232 22,127 
65-69 aes a 21,737, 18,131) 39,868] 33,452} 31,793) 65,245 25,377 
70-74 ase «| 18,080} 12,017) 25,047) 23,996] 22,851 46,347 21,800 
75-79 ane aes 7,698 7,48 15,128 13,351) 13,268 26,619 11,491 
80-84 ae aoe 3,402 3,367] 6,769 5,511: 5,923 11,434 4,665 
85 and over aes 1,580; 1,632! 3,212 2,389 2,993: 5,382 2,170 
Not stated re 2,639 2,221 4,860) 3,817; 3,449) 7,266 2,406 
Total soe 1,071,501 1,028,870 2,100,371 1,318,471 1,282,376, 2,600,847 | 500,476 
I i 


* Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


To eliminate a tendency to mis-statement at certain ages, and to 
distribute the unstated ages, the recorded figures have been subjected to a 
process of graduation or smoothing. The resultant graduated number 
of persons at each age at the censuses of 1921 and 1933 is shown on pages 
871 and 372 of the “Statistical Register” for 1985-36. 
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The sex distribution of the population at various ages is analysed in 


Table 35. 


The changing age constitution of the population is illustrated in the 
following table, which shows ‘the proportion of persons recorded in quin- 
quennial age groups at each census since 1861 and as estimated at 30th 


June, 1940. 


TABLE 87—~Age Distribution of Population, 1861 to 1940. 


Proportion per cent. of Total Population, 


Age Group, Census. Estimate. 
1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911 1921, 1333. | 1940. 
J 
Years. 
0-4 16:22 ; 16-30 | 14:84 } 14-66 | 11°75 | 12:26; 11-40 8°86 | 8:15 
5-9 12:10 | 14:02 | 13-22 | 12-76 | 12-29 10:27 | 11-11 9°71 7°63 
10~14 10°38 11.47 | 11-81 10-92 | 11-95 | 9-59 9-79 9-64 8°91 
15-19 9°77 8-48 | 10-11 9-62 ) 10-44 ; 10-01 8-37 9-41 | 9-22 
20-24 9°69 8-4] 9-95 9-85 9-41 10-38 8-22 8-83 | 8:69 
25~29 10:00 8-67 8-08 9-45 8-31 ' 9-08 8-53 7-92 8-53 
30-34 7°80 755 6-76 7-86 7:34 | 7-58 8-62 712 771 
35-39 5°82 6:56 6-19 5-99 6-95 6-46 7-43 6:93 6-81 
40-44 5°74 5-15 5-28 | | 4:75 5-80 5-76 6-17 6-95 6-38 
45-49 417 3-61 4-18 4-04 4:24 514 5:04 6:39 6-38 
50-54 3°39 3:54 3:27 3°33 3°33 4:23 4-39 5-14 6-00 
55-59 1-81 2-26 2-00 2-43 2:59 2-96 3-67 3°85 5-00 
60-64 1:71 1-85 1-85 1:81 2-14 2°22 2:97 3-25 3-61 
65-69 64 97 1-11 1:06 1:65 | 1-73 1-90 2-51 2:77 
70-74 +43 “72 “74 “77 906 1:17 1-20 161 | 2-03 
75-79 +18 125 35 42 48 “73 “72, 1:03 | 1-28 
80-84 “5 19 26 19 | 26 +30 32 +44 65 
85 and over il 09 ‘11 13 15 | 21 25 
Total ..., 100°00 | 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 ; 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
Under 15 38°70 | 41-79 | 39:87 | 38-24 | 35-99 | 32-12 | 32-30 | 28-21 | 24-69 
15-64 59°90 | 56-08 | 57-67 | 59-13 | 60:55 | 63-82 | 63-41 | 65-79 | 68-33 
65 and over 1:40 2°13 2-46 2-53 3-46 4-06 4-29 6-00 | 6-98 
21 and over T 48-06 | 48:02 | 49-93 | 51-62 | 55-77 | 57-57 | 60-55 | 64°35 
+ Not avaitable. 


1861-1911 calculated from total population inciuding aboriginals; 1921-and 1933 excluding aboriginals, 


The age constitution of the population in 1861 was rendered abnormal 
by the large influx of persons in early manhood during the gold rushes of 
the preceding decade and by the large number of births in the preceding 
quinquennium, but, thereafter, as the result of a more steady growth of 
the population, it became more uniform. The birth rate commenced to 
decline steadily in 1864, and although the effect of this influence was 
offset to some extent by the arrival of immigrants, its extent is indicated 
by the decline in the proportion of children at ages under 10 years at each 
census. The decline in the birth rate, accentuated as it was in the years 
immediately preceding the census of 1933, culminated in an actual loss 
of numbers in the age group 0-4 years in 1938, as shown in Table 38. The 
loss was confined to ages under two years, which declined by 12,994, 
representing the difference in the number of births in the two years 


preceding the censuses of 1921 and 1933. 


The other three single ages in 


the group increased slightly to reduce the loss in the group to 9,535. 
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During the period of sixty-nine years from 1871 to 1940, the proportion 
of children under 15 years of age to the total population fell from 41.8 
per cent. to 24.7 per cent., and the proportion of aged persons over 64 years 
of age and of persons at what may be called the productive ages (15 to 
64 years) increased considerably. The proportion of persons of dependent 
age, viz., those under 15 years and over 64, decreased from 48.92 per cent. 
in 1871 to 81.67 per cent. in 1940. 


‘The proportion of adults in the population has grown very steadily 
since 1881. 


ConsucaL Conpition oF THE POPULATION. 


The proportion of married persons in New South Wales at the census 
of 1933 was considerably more than one-third of the population, being 
39.58 per cent., as compared with 37.4 per cent. in 1921 and 33.5 per cent. 
in 1911. The population (exclusive of aboriginals) at the census of 1983 
arranged according to conjugal condition, was as follows:— 


Tss_e 38.—Conjugal Condition of Population, 1933. 


Number. ! Proportion, 
Conjugal condition. Males, | Females. | Total. || Males. Females. Total. 

t all i mie ! 

( | i 
Never married — | percent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Under age 15 ...| 371,745 359,974 731,719 ; 28°29 28:13 | 28-21 
Age 15 and over| 386,919 311,619 698,538 | 29°44 24°36 26-93 
Married... | 512,886 513,786 | 1,026,672 | 39°03 40°16 39°58 
Widowed ... «| 37,488 | 88,171; 125,659 285 | 6°89 4°85 
Divorced .., ae 5,179 ; 5,895 11,074 | 0°39 046 | 0°43 
Not stated .., Hie 4,254 | 2,931 | 7,188 | nae esa? ~ 44} ss 
Total ... ... {1,318,471 |1,282,376 | 2,600,847 | 100-00 16000 | = 100-0u 

{ 

! | ft 


The persons never married constituted 55.14 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 731,719 (or 28.21 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The males over the age of 15 years who had never 
been married numbered 386,919, and females 311,619. The proportion of 
married to persons over the age of 15 years rose from 49.2 per cent. in 
1911 to 55.1 per cent. in 1921, but declined to 54.9 per cent. in 1933. 


The proportion of males and females in each group as recorded at each 
census from 1861 to 1933 is shown below:— 


TaBLe 89.—Proportionate Conjugal Condition of Population, 


Males. | Females. 

ena Never . Mees Fates ae Never . ‘ ; 

lenervied. Married. Widowed. | Divorced. | married. | Married, | Widowed, | Divorced. 

‘per cent.|per cent.|per cent. per cent.| per cent, | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
1861 69°34 28°23 | 2°43 | : 61°09 3a°14 377 | i 
187] 69°96 27°59 245 | * | 62°89 32°82 | 4°29 = 
1881 70-64 2694) 242: * | 63°52 31°75 4°73 > 
1891 =: 69°78 27-41 5 278 03.5 62°87 | B21 5°00 02 
1901 | 68°46 28°69 | 275 | 10) 62+43 32°00 5°46 Vl 
1911 65:00 32°18 | 267 15; 59°30 35°03 5°52 15 
192] 60°51 36°68 2°60 | 21, 55-70 | 3816 5:91 *23 
1933 57°78 39°03 2°35 39 52°49 46°16 6°89 "46 


* 


Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873. 
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There has been a steady decline since 1881 in the proportion of males 
and femalés never married, and a corresponding increase in the proportion 
married. This hag been due in a large measure to the altered age constitu- 
tion of the population consequent on the declining birth-rate. The propor- 
tion of widowers has shown no appreciable increase during the period, 
although the proportion of widows has increased continuously, attaining 
the high proportion of nearly 7 per cent. of the total female population in 
1933. The increase in the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes 
has been relatively very rapid. The number and proportion of widowed 
and divorced persons are exclusive of those who had re-married. 


BirTupPLAces OF THE PoruLarTion. 

Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that, 
irrespective of place of birth, any child whose father was a British subject, 
or a child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. 


The nationality of the population of the State at the census of 1933 
was preponderatingly British, no less than 99.3 per cent. of the inhabitants 
being of British allegiance. The proportion born in Australia was 86.2 
per cent. 


ARORIGINALS, 

The number of aboriginals in New South Wales during the first century 
after the date of settlement is not accurately known, but it is certain that 
they have never been numerous. 

At the censuses of 1871 and 1881 aboriginals living in a wild or semi-wild 
state were not enumerated. ‘The first careful enumeration was made in 
1891, when it was found that there were only 5,097 aboriginals of full 
blood. Since that date the number recorded at successive censuses has 
declined greatly. The number of aboriginals of full blood enumerated 
at censuses since 1871 was as follows :— 


Taste 40.—Aboriginals, 1871 to 1933. 


Census. Males. Females. Total. 
— 

171. rr oes <ee 709 274 983* 
1881. ae ose | 938 705 1,643* 
189], aay on . 2,896 2,201 5,097 
1901), ry eee al 2,192 1,586 3,778 
191]. ae one wa 1,152 860 2,012 
1921... oe ie eae 923 674 1,597 
1933. ooo de oe 617 417 | 1,034 


* Excluding aboriginals in wild or semi-wild state. 


Since 1924 endeavour has been made to obtain an annual census of 
aboriginals with the assistance of the Aborigines’ Protection Board and the 
police. Owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is not con- 
sidered that a precise enumeration igs obtained by this means, but the 
figures may be regarded as reliable estimates. The number recorded at 
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the annual collection of 30th June, 1933, was 195 greater than at the 
censts enumeration of the whole population. At 20th June, 1940, the 
number of aboriginals of full blood recorded in this way was 630, of whom 
416 were males and 274 were females. Of the total 34 were nomadic, 98 
were in regular employment, and there were 533 others, The number 
living in supervised camps was 454. 

The numbers of half-castes enumerated at successive censuses were as 
follow:—In 1891, 3,188; in 1901, 8,147; in 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,588, 
of whom 2,867 were males and 9,994 females. Yhere were 8,309 enumerated 
at the census of 1933, of whom 4,853 were males, and 3,951 females. The 
number ecopded at the annual collection of 36th June, 1940, was 10,171, 
of whom 5,857 were males and 4,814 females. However, it is probable that 
this number is considerably overstated through the inclusion of full-bloods, 
and possibly of quadroons and persons of lesser caste. 

Of the half-castes recorded in 1940, 274 were nomadic, 1,676 were in 
regular employment, and there were 8,221 others, The number living in 
supervised camps was 5,681. 


Poruuation of Austrattin STATES, 


The following table shows the population of eacn State of the Common- 
wealth at the last two censuses, together with the latest estimate, and the 
proportion of population in each State. Aboriginals of full blood are 
excluded, 


Taste 41.—Population of Hach State, 1921, 1933 and 1940. 


| Proportion in each State 


Population, | Population, | neice or Territory. 
State or Territory. Census. j Census 31st Dec, , ss 
1921. i 1938. st Jec.. | Census, | Census, [81st Dec., 
1940 1921. 1933. 1940, 


7 
H 


per cent. ‘per cent. [per cent, 


New South Wales 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 ) 2,789,123 , 38°67 _ 89 23 | 39°46 


| 
Victoria Ded sei 


..| 1,531,280 | 1,820,261 | 1,918,774 | 28:19 27-46 | 27-15 
Queensland ... ‘a 755,972 947,534 1,029,613 | 13°92 . 14°29 } 14°57 
South Australia ...., 495,160; 590,949 598,091 | 9:13 | 8°76 8°46 
Western Australia...) 332,732 | 488,852 | 468,311 | 6°06 | 662 , 6-62 
aan. © st cal 218,780 | 227,599 243,057 | 3°91 3°43 344 
Northern Territory .. 3,867 4,850 8,252 | 0°07 ! 0°07 | 0-12 
Australian Capital Ter.| 2,572 | 8,947 | 12,868 | 0-05 O14 | 018 


| — - ) ae 


Commonwealth ...) 5,435,734 | 6,629,839 | 7,063,689 |100°00- 1100-00 {100-00 
H if { ; 


During the inter-censal period 1921 to 1933, the population of New South 
Wales increased at an average annual rate of 1.76 per cent., which was 
faster than that of any other State of the Commonwealth, excepting Western 
Australia and Queensland, where the rates were 2.10 and 1.85 per cent. 
respectively. The next highest rate was in Victoria, 1.42 per cent.; South 
Australia, 1.81 per cent., and Tasmania, 0.51 per cent... The average for 
the whole of Australia was 1.63 pe. eent. 
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POPULATION OF THE Wortp. 


The ratio of the population of New South Wales to that of the 
rest of the world may be gauged by reference to the following table, derived 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1939-40. Al- 
though based on the latest information available comparisons should not be 
drawn between totals for continents (and some countries) published from 
year to year as the figures in some instances fluctuate irregularly, being 
mere approximations founded on estimates for which little data exists. 
Apart from such cases, the populations given are estimates founded on the 
latest available census figures :— 


Taste 42.—Population of World. 


| Estimated | P. tionat ‘ 
asl sant Area tn Poulson Distribution. ee 
egion or Country, Squa Miles. body ois i vc s 
quare es D eeemb er, ‘Aeic Pp pul a- |B ore quare 
Continental Divisions— | 000 000 =| per cent.| per cent. 

Hurope§ ... eee 2,093 | 400,100 41 18-6 | 191-2 
Asiag «! 10,848 | 1,134,500 20°2 52-9 109°6 
U.S.S.R. tin Europe and Asia | 8,176 ; 170,400 16.0 79 20°8 
Africa ae sine! 11,711 155,500 22-9 | 13 13:3 
North and Central America wh 8,665 182,800 | 16-9 | 8-5 21+] 
South America ... Sial 6,934 91,300 13-5 4:3 132 
Australasia and Oceania vo! 3,301 10,670 6-4 5 3-2 

World Total* es | 51,228 , 2,145,270 100-0 100-0 41-9 

Countries (including Sr penenere 

British Empire ... «| 11,327 519,011 22-1 24-2 45-8 
Chinaf on. wwe wee] «4,987 | 450,000 8-4 21:0 | 105-0 
U.S.S.B.L... re 8,176 | 170,400 16-0 | 7.9 20:8 
United States of America il 3,738 | 148,948 73 6-9 39-8 
France... ae we wes 4,623 | 105,886 9-0} 4-9 22-9 
Japan... ae see nae] 262 | 104,380 5 4-9 398-4 
Netherlands aes vee xs) 809 | 77,402 1-6 | 3-6 95-7 
Germany ** isi aes ae 225 | 79,200 4 37 352-0 
Ttaly ay oe Bee wee 1,466 | 52,041 | 2-9 2-4 36-0 
Brazil... 33 aie os 3,286 44,116 | 6-4 21 13-4 
Other Countries . _ sen 13,029 393,876 ' 25-4 18-4 30°2 

World Total* —... 51,228 | 2,145,270 ' 1000! 100-0) 41-9 

* Excluding Arctic and Antarctic Regions. { Excluding Mandated Territories. 


{tUnion of Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia). § Excluding U.S.S.RB. 
{ Including Manchukuo. **Including the Saar Territory; Austria and Sudetenland. 


MicraTIon. 


A large movement of population takes place each year between New 
South Wales and other Australian States, but is due more to the movement 
of tourists, business men, and persons following itinerant callings, than 
to immigration or emigration of a permanent nature. 


Such a qualification might also be applied to the overseas movement 
but in this case the position varies according to the operation of several 
factors; the principal of which are the arrival of State assisted migrants 
and the fact that in times of economic stability the State has always 
attracted a large number of permanent settlers who have arrived unassisted. 
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The interstate and oversea movement of people to and from New South 
Wales is shown in the following table :— 


TaBLie 43.—Interstate and Overseas Migration, 1980 to 1949. 


Excess of Arrivals over 


Departures from New South Departures. 


| Arrivalsin New South Wales. 


Wales. (Net Immigration.) 
} 
Year. a | 
From To | | 
7 Oversea 
Tnter- Oversea Tnter- {| Oversea | 4. Inter- pte tae 

state. | Countries! Tot@l- | state. Countries | Total. | State. plead Total. 

¢ Direct. . Direct. | . ae 

i if i} ¥ 

| | | 
1980 | 172,390} 41,987 | 214,377 | 172,587 | 46,023 | 218,610 (-) 197 \(-) 4.036 \(-) 4,233 
4931 | 182,171 | 28,637 | 160,808 ; 134,804 32,494 | 167,208 (-) 2,633 |(-) 3,857 {-) 6,490 
1952 { 140,866 29,092 | 169.958 | 138,700 29,393 | 168,093 2,166 \(-) 301 } 1,865 
1933 } 144,320 30,991 75,311 | 145,323 30,073 | 175,396 (-) 1,003 918 \(-) &5 
1934 | 150,370 | 33,738 | 184,108 | 149,509 31,776 | 181,285 861 1,962 | 2,823 
1935 i 143,368 34,959 | 178,327 | 142,391 | 34,602 | 176,993 977 357 | 1,334 
1936 | 148,479 38,619 | 187,098 | 146,496 38,349 | 184,845 1,983 270 | 2,253 
1937 | 151,586 } 45,203 | 196,789 | 146,812 43,237 | 190,049 4,774 1,966 | 6,740 
1938 | 155.606 59,040 | 205.646 | 155,231 | 46,672 | 201,903 375 3,368 H 3,743 
1939 | 142,400 49,119 | 191,519 | 140,213 43,407 | 183,620 2,187 5,712 7.899 
1940 | 115,607 | 27,320 | 142,927 | 121,608 20,217 | 141,825 \(-) 6,001 7,103 1,102 

| ! 


(—) Denotes excess of departures. * Including movement of population to and from oversea 
countrics via other States. 


The arrivals from and departures to “oversea countries direct” as shown 
above represent complete records of persons arriving or departing oversea 
direct. They include persons permauently transferring their residences as 
well as casual movements of Australians and of oversea visitors. The 
numbers are dissected into these categories in Table 44. 


The records of interstate migration are not complete but relate to inter- 
state movement by sea and air plus such transfers by land as are repre- 
sented by single rail tickets interstate (since 1st July, 1926). Part of the 
cccline in interstate migration (as recorded above) is due to an increase 
in motor transport by road. The number of persons crossing the borders 
by this means is not recorded. Although it has undoubtedly increased it 
is improbable that the net annual movement of population is affected by it. 


The fluctuations in net migration are largely due to the influence of 
econoniic conditions, The onset of depression in 1929 was marked by a 
heavy diminution in net immigration and followed in 1930 and 1931 by 
substantia] net emigration. With a recovery in economic conditions in 
the subsequent years, the State has shown small annual gains cf popula- 
tion by migration. 


Oversea Migration. 


The aggregate oversea movement of population shown in the last table 
may be analysed to distinguish between persons migrating for permanent 
settlement, Australians travelling abroad, and visitors from other countries. 
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These statistics ag to intention in regard to residence of persons arriving 
and departing overseas have been collected from the 1st July, 1924. 
The classification is made according to the declared intention at the time 
of embarkation or disembarkation, but as the intentions of travellers may 
be subject to subsequent modification, the figures cannot be taken as an 
exact record of the actual movement of the nature indicated. In the 
classification, “permaneut residence” denotes residence for one year or 
more. The following summary shows the number in the various cate- 
gories in the years 1987 to 1940, comparing the totals for New South 
Wales with those for all Australia. 


Taste 44.—Migrants—New South Wales and Commonwealth, 1937 to 1940. 


1937. 1938. 1939, 1940. 
Aulvals and j ers ees te 
Departures 5 
Oversea Direct. New |common-} €¥ |common.| Ne* |common-| New |common- 
South 4 South ‘ South : South |) 
Wales. | ¥elth. | wales, | Wealth. | Wales, | Wetlth | Wrajcg, | wealth 
= es ics van ahi — 
Arrivals— ; 


Permanent New ' | 
Arrivals... ...| 7,533 | 16,291 | 9,113 | 19,548 | 12,135 | 24,068 6,988 | 11,609 


Australians return- 


ings. eae 15,520 | 25,198 | 15,285 . 24,900 | 16,139 8 | 
4 


Visitors... ... 22,150 | 28,313 | 25,642 , 33,480 | 20,845 | 26,261 | 13,76 


Total arrivals | 45,203 69,802 | 50,040 | 77,928 | 49,119 | 75,085 | 27,320 | 38,603 


\ 


|] +} 


Departures— | 
Aastralian residents; ; | i 
departing _per- i 
manently «| 6,055 | 11,216 | 6,575 11,403 | 7,496 | 11,541 | 3,877 | 5,476 

| 
Australians who in-| | 
tend to return ...| 14,231 | 24,350 | 13,855 | 24,163 {11,625 |19,361 | 3,982 | 4,726 


Visitors... ...| 22,051 | 29,033 526,242 | 33,225 | 24,986 130,292 | 12,358 | 15,001 


Total departures | 43,237 | 64,599 | 46,672 |68,791 | 43,407 |61,194 ! 20,217 | 25,203 


The New South Wales figures relate to persons leaving overseas ships 
at New South Wales ports, irrespective of which State is their ultimate 
destination, and persons from other States joining overseas ships at New 
South Wales ports. The majority of travellers between Australia and 
other countries (particularly visitors from abroad) embark or disembark 
at ports in New South Wales (principally Sydney). 
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Nationality of Gversea Migrants. 


The following table shows the nationalities of persons who arrived in or 
departed from Australia via the ports of New South Wales in the last 
three years :— 


Tape 45.—Nationality of Overseas Migrants, 1938 to 1940. 


1938. 1939, | 1940. 
Nationalit | ( Bx aa | iD 

IY Arri- | Depar- Rapes Arri- | Depar- St Aci Arri- | Depar- | ae Atrie 

vals. | tures. vals vals. | tures. | Toes | vals. | tures. [Loy 

i 1. f . 

British aes oe «| 41,144 | 40,896 248] 38,266 | 37,376 890 | 23,085 116,177 | 6,858 
French oi ses ee 507 493 14, 378 438 \(-) 60 263 | 301 (-) 38 
German one ose o-| 1,554 336 1,218) 3,281 540 | 2,741 177 113 64 
Greek ese soe ao 341 120 221 "406 104 302 99 25 4 74 
Italian... oe ene asa 835 294 | 541 766 245 521 255 110 | 145 
Russian 334 197 | 74 123) 215 121 94 80 80 | on 
United States of America .| 1,727 | 1,547 180, 1,564 | 1,541 23 844 988 ‘(-) 144 
Yugoslav ee oa Tl 7335 239 96 217 143 74 96 60 | 36 
Other Huropean «| 1,191 717 474} 1,854 828 | 1,026 | 1,090 723 367 
Total, European «| 47,831 44,716 | 8,115] 46,947 | 41,336 | 5,611 | 25,939 | 18,577 | 7,362 
Chinese wee ae] 1,360] 1,229 331| 1,342 | 1,283 59 | 845} 975 |(-) 130 
Indian ais ae fe 468 412 56 449 430 19 275 351 it~ 76 
Japanese ais as sat 151 173 | (-) 22 178 200 (-) 22 129 197 ‘(-) 68 
Syrian ne aes ies 79 13 |: 66) «© 59 16 43 2 61) 4 
Other Asiatic” eH 43, 39 4 49 39 10 50 48 2 
Polynesian, Melanesian, etc. 81 75 6 57 72 \-) 15 59 | 39 | 20 
Other Non-European ie 27 | 15 12) 38 31 | 7 21 24 \(-) 3 
Total, Non-European ...| 2,209 | 1,956 253| 2,172 | 2,071 | 101 | 1,381 | 1,640 | (3259 
(Grand Totat ... _.../ 50,040 | 46,672 3,368] 49,119 | 43,407 | 5,712 |27,820 120,217 | 7,103 


*(—-) Denotes excess of departures. 


The numbers in the table lose a certain significance because they 
include, in addition to the permanent movement, visitors from overseas 
and Australian residents travelling abroad. Analysed according to inten- 
tion as to residence expressed at the time of arrival or departure the 
figures give a better indication of the trends in oversea migration and 
its relation to the nationality or racial origin of the population. 


The following table shows the net permanent movement of persons of 
certain nationalities since 1932. The figures represent the gain or loss 
between those departing permanently and those who intend to reside for 
one year or more, 


Taste 46.—Net Permanent Oversea Migration by Nationality, 
1932 to 1940. 


Nationality. 1932, 1983. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 1937. 19388. 1939. 1940. 
%* | 
| | | 
British ... ee «M(—) 1,769 (-) 846\(-) 210/(-) 51(-) 407|(-) 581)(-)  762\(-) 485. 2,362 
German... vee or 26 (— vi 19 13 51 262 1,211 2,706. 119 
Greek ... oe weel(—) 34 ees 59 89 181 443 259 288° 63 
Italian ... ose one 26 247 549 513 342 645 626 544 158 
Yugoslav Bt 27 17 47| 56 145 158 114: 41 
United States America (-) 46(-) 20 28) 83 43 48 93 57; 46 
Other Huropean vel(—) 1121 34 74, 26 189}, 445 617 1,216; 407 


Total Huropean 


( 1,904) 565, 536 720) 455 -1,407/ 2,202) 4,490. 3,199 


Chinese IO 182) 220k-) 37 1) 82 1 235 73(-) 78 
Natives of India, Ceylon 9 rea 22 20) 39 15 20) 5 19 
Japanese ot wl(-) 23 30 13 20(-) 431(-) 4 1i-) 12'-) 38 
Syrian oie 3 17 17 22, 14] 40 50 43 '(-) 1 
Other Asiatic |.” seel(-) 7{(-) 10(-) 7 1(-) 2 13 17 35; 1 
Other Non-European .../(—) 5) wee [(-) 8 di 2 6 18 5| 9 
Total Non-Huropean (-) 205(-) 183]... | 49 (-) 22 71 836 149(-) 88 
Grand Total __...\(-) 2,109 (-) 748 5367691 ~«««433'~=«,478| 25381 4,689' 3.111 


* Approximate, (-) Denotes excess of departures. 
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Immigration Restriction, 


At Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and migration to and from New South Wales is regulated princi- 
pally by statutes of the Federal Parliament, e.g., the Immigration Act, 
1901-1940, and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


_Any person may.be refused.admission to Australia who fails to write from 
dictation by an officer: not less than fifty words in any prescribed European 
language; any person who has not the prescribed certificate of health; any 
feeble-minded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
disease or defect, tuberevlosis or certain other serious diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
by prostitution; any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property; any Turk of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years 
of age or over not possessed of a passport as prescribed. Should such 
persons gain admission, they may be deported. Usually persons formerly 
domiciled in the State cannot be excluded from return after temporary 
absence. For a period of five years from 2nd December, 1920, persons of 
German, Austro-German, Bulgarian or Hungarian parentage and nationality 
were excluded, but upon the expiration of that period further restrictions 
were not imposed until the outbreak of war. in, 1939. 


Registration of Aliens. 


Regulations under the immigration laws of the Commonwealth provide 
effective machinery for checking and regulating. the entry of aliens. and 
for collecting comprehensive personal records upon entry into the Com- 
monwealth, but not, except in war-time, for recording their movements 
within the Commonwealth. 


The War Precautions Aliens Regulations, 1916, was the first Common- 
wealth law for this purpose, and was followed by the Aliens Registration 
Act, 1920, which came into force on the 1st January, 1921, but proved 
virtually ineffective. The 1920 Act was suspended by the Aliens Regis- 
tration Act Suspension Act; 1926, and was. repealed later. 


The Aliens Registration Act, 1939, which was to have come into force 
late in 1939, contained provision for the continuous registration of aliens, 
but it has been superseded by the Aliens Control Regulations under the 
National Security Act. These regulations are more stringent than the 
peace time measure, particularly in respect to enemy aliens. They provide 
for the registration of aliens, and, if necessary, for control of their resi- 
dence, travel, movement, possessions, employment, assembly and propaganda 
and for internment of enemy aliens. 


All aliens over the age of 16 years must register, excepting :— 


(a) Consuls (other than those of an enemy country), and their staffs, 
and their wives. 


(b) Aliens exempted from registration by the Minister; and 


(c) Masters and crews of public vessels or aircraft of any Government. 


Upon registration, an alien receives a certificate of registration which 
must be produced upon demand by a competent authority. 
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Contract Migrants. 

The admission of migrants under contract to perform manual labour 
is regulated by the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. Such contracts must 
be made by or on behalf of an Australian resident on the one part. In 
every case they are subject to Ministerial approval which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to prejudice the public welfare 
as affecting an industrial dispute or the conditions or standards prevailing 
in local industry. Except in the cases of contract migrants who are 
British subjects born in the United Kingdom or descended from a British 
subject there born, it must be shown that there is difficulty in obtaining 
workers of equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. The Act, 
however, does not apply to domestie servants, nor to personal attendants 
accompanying their employers. 


Assisted Migration. 


Particulars of the history of assisted migration will be found in earlier 
issues of the Year Book. 


Assisted migration throughout the years has been intermittent. The 
degree of assistance afforded, types of persons to be admitted, method ot 
choosing them and countries whence they came, as matters of Government 
policy, have always been dependent to a very large extent upon local con- 
ditions. 

Since the war of 1914-18, Governments of the State and Commonwealth 
and Great Britain have co-operated in migration policy. 

The principal scheme was the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme 
in which the British Government joined under a series of agreements, 
the final one being popularly known as “The £384,000,000 Agreement.” 
The original agreement between the Commonwealth and the States operated 
from 1st March, 1921. Development and migration under this scheme were 
interrupted by world-wide economic depression, and in December, 1930, 
assisted immigration activities thereunder were suspended. Further 
commitments of the Government of Great Britain under the agreement 
were cancelled as from 1st May, 1932. 

Following an improvement in economic conditions, the Government of 
New South Wales and of the Commonwealth, decided, in the latter part of 
1987, to revive assisted migration on a limited scale, and the various 
categories of migrants to whom assistance was offered are shown on 
pages 70 and 71 of the Year Book for 1938-39. The number of assisted 
migrants in each category who arrived in New South Wales. in 1988, 1939 
and 1940 is shown below :— 


TasLe 47.—Migrants Assisted, 1938 to 1940. 


Migrants Assisted by— 1938, 1939. 1940, 
Commonwealth— 
Nomination by individuals or single nomination] 
by approved organisations ... 61 265 20 
Group nominations by approved organisations ise a 2 
Persons possessing certain capital 5 ase 17 60 
Retired army officers and civil servants, ete. be oy 6 
State— 
Nomination by individuals or single nomination 
by approved organisations... 146 323 44 
Group nominations by approved organisations 178 ! 655 ve 
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Upon the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the United Kingdom 
Government and the State and Commonwealth Governments decided to 
suspend assisted migration. Jixceptions are made in cases of family 
reunion involving wives and dependent children, and in exceptional cases 
for which special approval is obtained; also personal nominees, whose 
nomination was approved prior to the outbreak of war and whose sailing 
was deferred on account of ships being requisitioned for other duties. 


Details are shown later regarding the approved auxiliary organisations 
from whom group nominations were accepted, and under whose eare juvenile 
migrants and others were brought to the State. 


Numbers of Assisted Migrants. 

The following table shows particulars of the manner of chvosing and the 
age and sex of assisted migrants who arrived in New South Wales under 
schemes in operation since 1st July, 1919. A small number in 1919-21 came 
under the revived State scheme; there were 10,972 between 1919 and 1925 
who were assisted under the Imperial Ex-Service Settlement Scheme and 
the remainder came under the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme. 
The total for 1937 includes the first arrivals under the most recent assisted 
passage scheme. 


Taste 48.—Arrivals of Assisted Migrants, 1919 to 1940. 


i Adults and Children | Children undcr 12 


i} over 12 years of age. years of age. Total 
Period. Selected. Nominated. | Assisted 
| Migranta, 
| M. F. | M. | F, 
Ist July 1919 to] | | 
81st Dec, 1926; 8,195 40,019 | 19,661 | 17,237 5,824 | 5492 | 43,214 
1927... ase 1,542 8,718 | 3,593 | 4,174 | 1,268 | 1,225 | 10,260 
1928... ona 1,628 | 7,104 |, 3,190 | 3,726 940 876 | 8,732 
1929 ... «| 1,008 | 4,428 || 2,005 | 2,344 564 518 || 5,481 
1930 seal 169 ; 1,005 || 357 588 106 123° «1,174 
198k... see] 7 | 67 | 12 38 13 | 14 
1982 2.0. wae, 21 | 1 7 8 5 | 21 
1933... = see ll | 1 6 2 2 ll 
1934... . | Woy ou... 5 4 2 ll 
1935. ee Pen | TP, ast 1 ves ae 1 
1936... am iz | tl fase 1 2 1 | 4 
1937... aes - H 60 | 3 17 ‘6 14 [i 60 
1938 se oe] oe: 402 | 156 161 50 35 402 
1939... ost a | 1,309 |) 630 444 143 92 | 1,309 
1940... eA vee 92 15 33 19 | 20 11 92 


Nominations were restricted by the State Government from October, 
1927, until December, 1930, when it was decided that all assisted migration 
should cease. In March, 1931, approval was granted for the acceptance 
of wives and children (under the age of 14 years) of men in regular 
employment in New South Wales. The nominated migrants who arrived 
in the years 1982 to 1937 were wives and children of persons in the State 
with the exception of 41 Barnardo children in 1937 who were the first 
arrivals under the revised proposals. Activities were again suspended upon 
the outbreak of war in September, 1939. 
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The following statement shows the migration to the State since 1832, 
and the total number of assisted migrants who arrived in New South 
Wales inclusive of Victoria and Queensland before their separation. The 
number of migrants nominated by residents of the State and the number 
selected abroad since 1905 are shown separately. 


Tasty 49,—Arrivals of Assisted Migrants, 1882 to 1940. 


Migrants assisted. 
Period. Total Arrivals. 
Selected. Nominated. 
Males. Females. Total. 
j 

1832-1905 § vee aod 104,106 107,866 211,972 
1905-1909 § 2,718 6,144 * ~ 8,857 
1909-1914 § 12,444 32,406 23,816 21,034 44,850 
1914-1919 § 1,322 4,123 2,067 3,378 5,445 
1919-1924** ++! 4,384 22,214 13,927 12,671 26,598 
1925-1929 se) 7,989 38,650 23,117 22,922 46,039 
1950-1934 . 176 1,115 504 787 1,291 

1935 vee 1 ete 1 1 

1936 - 4 2 2 4 

1937 *s 60 29 OC 31 66 

1938 e 402 206 196 402 

1939 1,309 773 536 1,309 

1940 92 34 58 92 
1832-1940 29,028f 105,920t 168,581t 169,482} | 346,920 


* Information not available, 
§ To 30th June. 


+ Excluding migrants, 1905-1909. 


$1905 to 1940, 


** 54 yearsended 3lst Decomber, 1924. 


Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants. 


Nearly all the assisted migrauts since 1919 have come from the United 
Kingdom ; a relatively small number being from other countries, as shown 
in the following statement :— 


TasLe 50.—Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants, 1919 to 1940. 


Assisted Migrants from— 
oe! A 
' . ; Other British Foreig Assisted Mi . 
Year United Kingdom ee Gonntcice: ase a 
‘a | Ti in- j Tomi | i ] 
| oe Selected ; St aii Selected. eas Selected, ate ‘Selected. ; Total. 
‘ t 
Ist July 1919 to ! } } 
re 1926 ae aia ae se 228 « 140,019 | 8,195 | 48,214 
hn ace ihe s F . 2 on 8,718 | 1,542 | 10,260 
1928 6,988 | 1,628 116 “ or ee 7,104 | 1,628 | 8,732 
1929 4,384 | 1,008 34 - | 5 a 4,423 ) 1,008 | 5,431 
1930 975 169 29 sé 1 mA 1,005 169 | 1,174 
19321 BF) agal| seaweeds sare, 2, cay 
1933 |. AD)) da wee eeu ope lle A ae « dt 
me Hck) ey al 
5s a re 1 
1936... 4 aie i 4 ‘ 4 be 4 
W937) sean. 28s. 60 ‘es | . 60 “ 60 
19388... 402 3 : 402 s 402 
19389 ... Cl. 1,309 aaa ee | 1,309 1,309 
1940 92 ve | sa 92 92 
i 


ew 
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Group Nomination. 


A number of auxiliary migration organisations operate in conjunction 
with the Government schemes for assisting migrants. Their activities are 
confined mainly to nominating juvenile migrants under the group nomi- 
nation provisions, and caring for their training and welfare upon arrival. 
Particulars of some of these organisations are published in the 1938-39 
issue of the Year Book. The more important are the Dr. Barnardo Homes, 
the Fairbridge Farm School, the Dreadnought Fund Trust, the Salvation 
Army, Y.M.C.A. (in conjunction with the churches), the Catholic Immigra- 
tion League, the Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, the 
Big Brother Movement, the Boy Scouts’ Association, the Presbyterian 
Church (Burnside Homes) and the Overseas League. The activities 
ef these organisation were suspended from December, 1930, until late in 
1937, but the Dr. Barnardo Homes brought out parties of juveniles without 
Government assistance during the period of suspension. 


With the reintroduction of assisted migration at the end of 1937 a new 
departure was made in respect to juvenile migration. Both the State and 
Commonwealth Governments approved of a subsidy for maintenance 
to the Fairbridge, Barnardo, Salvation Army and Burnside Homes 
schemes. This represents a contribution from each Government of 3s. 6d. 
per week per child, up to a certain maximum, payment to continue only 
until the child reaches the age of 14 years. Subsidies for maintenance 
are also paid to some of these organisations by the Imperial Government. 


Migrants Welfare Committees. 


Some of the auxiliary migration organisations confine their atten- 
tion to reception, welfare and after-care. The most important is the 
British Settlers’ Welfare Committee. 


It was formed to undertake the obligations entered into with the British 
Government as to the after-care of migrants, and works in close co-operation 
with the State Government to this end. Its officers, with the aid of 
committees in important centres, keep in touch with all lads and other 


migrants. 


Other organisations which engage in reception, welfare and after-care 
are the Travellers’ Aid Society and the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Imperial League, The latter assists in after-care of Imperial ex-service 
migrants, 
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Summary of Activities of Auxiliary Migration Organisations. 


The following table shows the number of persons who arrived in New 
South Wales, as group nominees under the auspices of yarious auxiliary 
migration organisations, in the last four years. 


Tabitr 51.—Migrants Assisted by Organisations, 1987 to 1940. 


Arrivals. 
Year of 
Organisation. Inauguration. f Total from 
1939. 1940.'Inauguration 
to 1940. 

Dreadnought Trust Fund—Boys és 1911 we «| 73 |... | 8,021 
Dr. Barnardo Homes—Boys _... 1921 23 we | 85] .. 870 
Girls... see 1923 18 se 1]... 520 

Church of England Migration Council— 
Farm learners sos sds eA 1921 262 47 | 124 |... 871 
Household workers ... eee we a ast 35 | 87 * 

Burnside Homes (Presbyterian Church) — 
Boys ... ao see af ..} 1922 aes See 13 as 35 
Girls ... =F oe =k ae 1939 sou |b Wess 4]... 4 
Big Brother Movement—Little brothers 1925 Feo aaa 78 des 470 
Fairbridge Farm School—-Boys ie 1938 v. | 49! 38 | 19 106 
Girls ae 1938 we | 6 68 | 610 9 27 
Salvation Army—Farm learners a 33 eve AD PTZ [oss * 
Household workers ... aoe obs 20] 60 Sed * 

Presbyterian Church— 

Household workers ... a6 ust 1939 sad ag 3 ves 3 


* Totals not Known. 


NATURALISATION, 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
certificate of naturalisation, which entitles him to all the political and other 
rights, vowers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except in go far as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. The 
issue of these certificates is a function of the Commonwealth. 


On account of the small non-British element in the population of New 
South Wales the number of naturalisations has not been large. There 
were 915 persons naturalised during 1940. The total number of persons 
naturalised since 1849 was 25,565, of whom 7,158 were of German origin; 
3,263 were Italians; 1,939 Greeks; 1935 Swedes; 1,400 Danes; 1,031 Nor- 
wegians and 1,009 French. The number classified as Russians was 1,592, 
and (since 1922) 302 as Poles, 167 as Finns, and 402 as natives of Esthonia, 
Latvia or Lithuania. The number of Asiaties was 1,401, of whom 927 were 
Chinese and 432 Syrians. Over 35 per cent. of the persons naturalised 
obtained their certificates since 1919. The relatively largest group consisted 
of Greeks, of whom 1,511 changed during the last twenty-one years as 
against 428 previously. Corresponding figures for other nationalities were 
Italians 2,368 and 895; Syrians 289 and 143; Russians, 522 and 1,070; 
Danes 284 and 1,116; Swedes 269 and 1,666; and Germans 772 and 6,386. 
Only 19 Chinese have been naturalised in New South Wales since the 
passage of the Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888. Certif- 
cates of naturalisation issued under former State laws remain in force 
under the Federal statute, the Nationality Act, 1920-1936. 
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Passports. 


The Passports Act, 1988, of the Commonwealth, which came into 
operation on Ist July, 1939, replaced an Act of 1920. It is uniform with 
similar legislation in other British countries. Under its provisions it is 
not compulsory for persons leaving Australia to be possessed of a valid 
passport. But in practice a passport is usually needed because it must be 
produced for entry into most British and foreign countries. Moreover it 
is prescribed by the Immigration Act, 1901-1940, that all persons over 16 
years of age who desire to enter Australia must be in possession of a valid 
passport in addition to landing permit or other necessary authority even 
on return after temporary absence. 


The fee for a Commonwealth passport is £1, and it is valid for a period 
of five years. It may be renewed for any consecutive period from one to 
five years provided the total period does not exceed ten years; then a fresh 
passport must be obtained. A fee of 2s. is charged for each year of renewal. 


British visas are added to the passports of aliens, the fees being 8s. for 
an ordinary visa and 2s. for a transit visa. 


British subjects travelling to foreign countries must have their paes- 
ports endorsed for travel to those countries and bearing, where required, 
the visa of the respective consular representatives. The necessity for 
consular visas has been dispensed with in respect of travel to some foreign 
countries. 
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REGISTRATION OF BirtHs, Deatus, AND MarriaGEs. 


Civin registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was estab- 
lished, and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws re- 
lating to registration were consolidated by the Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, amended in 1980 and 1984, and those 
relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 1899, amended by the Marriage 
(Amendment) Acts, 1924, 1925, and 1984. For registration purposes New 
South Wales is divided into 125 registry districts, each having a registry 
office in the charge of a district registrar. Some districts have additional 
registry offices each in charge of an assistant district registrar. On Ist 
January, 1941, there were 203 registry offices. 


The births of all children born alive are required to be registered within 
sixty days of the birth. After the expiration of sixty days a birth cannot 
be registered unless some person present at the birth or the parent makes 
a statutory declaration within six months of the birth. Prior to 1st April, 
1935, no birth could be registered after the expiration of six months, but 
the amending Act, which came into operation on that date, provides for 
such registrations upon proper authority being obtained. A child is con- 
sidered to have been born alive if it has breathed and has been wholly 
born into the world whether it has had an independent circulation or not. 
As a general rule, births are registered promptly in order to obtain the 
benefit of the maternity allowances. 


The registration of stillbirths was commenced on ist April, 1935, and 
the law requires that registrations be made within 21 days. For pur- 
poses of registration a stillborn child is one of seven months gestation or 
over not born alive, and includes any child not born alive which measures 
at least fourteen inches, but does not include any child which has actually 
breathed. 


Before interment or cremation, notice of the death of any person must 
be supplied to the District Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by 
the householder or tenant of the house or place in which the death occurs. 
Such notice must be accompanied by a proper certificate as to the cause 
of death. When a dead body is found, the death is registered by the coroner 
or by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 


Marriages may be celebrated only by a minister of religion registered 
for that purpose by the Registrar-General, or by the District Registrar 
of the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides. In 
the latter case the parties to be married must sign, before the District 
Registrar, a declaration that they desire to be married, and affirming the 
usual place of residence of the intended wife. Marriage of minors is 
permissible only with the written consent required by law. Marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister or a deceased brother’s widow is valid in law in 
New South Wales. 
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At the teginning of 1941 there were 2,470 persons registered as 
ministers of religion for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales. 
The distribution amongst the various denominations is shown below, viz.: 
638 belonged to the Church of England, 749 were Roman Catholic, 318 
Methodist, 302 Presbyterian, 82 Congregational, 109 Baptist, 70 beionged 
to the Salvation Army, 75 were Seventh Day Adventists, 85 belonged to 
the Church of Christ, 14 to the Latter Day Saints, and 9 to the Jewish 
faith. There were 32 other religious bodies, represented by 74 ministers. 


MarrIaGEs, 


The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 
the crude rates per 1,000 of the population since 1880:— 


TABLE 52.—Marriages, 1880 to 1940. 


Average Rate per ; Average Rate per 
Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of 
Marriages. Population. Marriaves. Population. 

1880-84 | 6,738 8:39 1925-29 19,481 8:11 
1885-89 7,679 7:67 1930-34 17,746 6°88 
1890-94 | 7,954 6°80 1935-39 23,694 8-79 
1895-99 8,700 674 

1900-04 10,240 7°37 1936 22,873 8°57 
1905-09 | 12,080 7:97 1937 23,188 8°61 
1910-14 15,978 9°17 1938 24,579 9°03 
1915-19 15,345 7°96 | 1939 25,471 , 9°27 
1920-24 | 18,374 852 | 1940 30,364 10°95 

| 


A review of the marriage rates since 1880 shows that the rates declined 
steadily for ten years prior to 1894, when the rate was 
only 6.25 per 1,000 of population. After that year an im- 
provement, remarkable for its regularity, was experienced, until in 
1912 the rate (9.56 per 1,000) was the highest then recorded. Jn 1915 
the rate was slightly higher, probably due in part to marriages contracted 
by soldiers prior to their departure for the war. Owing to the absence of 
many marriageable men the rates declined in the next three years, then 
after the return of men from active service rose appreciably in 1919 and 
1920. The average for the five years 1925-1929, though less than in the 
quinquennia immediately before and after the war, was greater than for 
any other similar period since 1880. The low average of the years 1930- 
1984 was coincident with a period of acute economic depression, and the 
increase from 1938 to 1988 synchronised with improved economic condi- 
tions. 


In the early part of 1939 there was a slackening in the post-depression 
increase in marriages, and the number in the twelve months ended August, 
1939 was less by 79 than in the preceding twelve months. After the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939, there was a sudden change, and the 
number in the last four months of 1989 was higher by 1,056 than the 
number in these months of 1938. The number in the year 1939 was the 
highest recorded to that date and the rate 9.27 per 1,000 of population, 
was exceeded only in the years 1912, 1914, 1915 and 1920. In 1940, the 
number of marriages rose by 4,898 to 30,364 and the rate 10.95 per 1,000 
far exceeded any earlier record. 

* 88205—B 
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The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New Zealand in 
1940, compared with the rates of the previous five years :— 


TaBLe 53.—Marriage Rates, States, 1935 to 1940. 


| 
State. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 1938. 1939, 19.0, 
New South Wales...| 8°45 $57 | 861 9-03 9:27 | 10°95 
Victoria 8°38 861 8°74 9-16 9-23 | 11°76 
Queensland 8.57 8:49 | 8:44 8°85 8-99 10°09 
South Australia 8-28 3-32 | 906 9-26 9-51 | 11-66 
Western Australia | 8-85 ) 9°43 918 | 9-03 9:04 ) 11-25 
Tasmania 8:16 8°98 8 73 8:83 9 51 10°36 
Commonwealth ...) 8°45 8-66 8-70 9-05 923 [| 1111 
New Zealand ,,.|._ 8°20 9:25 | 955 | 1009 | 11-12 | 11-28 
| l ' 


Conjugal Condition before Marriage. 


The males married during the year 1940 were 28,208 bachelors, 1,281 
widowers, and 875 divorced men. Of the females 28,418 were spinsters, 
946 were widows, and 1,000 were divorced. The proportion of males re- 
married was 7.10 per cent., and of females 6.41 per cent. 


The following table shows particulars relating to first marriages and 
re-marriages in quinquennial periods since 1890. 


Taste 54.—Conjugal Condition at Marriage, 1890 to 1940. 


Males who were— | Females who were— | Rates per 10,000 Married. 
i Bridegrooms. | Brides. 
i oes sll et aed ; led) 3 ae 
Period. |g g gi ¢ = 3 | A Bigi¢fletl 
5 ae eal ee |e a ee ee ee 
s Sr uf-ie pee | 2g Ei eisliei 2)s {es 
A = A | a B | a | & |F Al w/e] a 
1890-94 | 36,610 | 3,063 97 36,565 | 3,040 165 9,205 | 770 25 9,194 ) 764 42 
1895-99 | 39,982 | 3,246 273 40,031 3,036 434 9,191 | 746 63 9,202 | 698 | 1(0 
1900-04 | 47,243 | 3,657 301 47,593 | 3,122 486 9,227 | 714 59 || 9,295 | 610 95 
1905-09 | 56,322 | 3,708 76 56.762 | 3,129 509 9,325 | 614 €1 9,398 | 418 84 
1910-14 | 75,155 | 4,193 541 75,227 | 3,846: 816 9,407 | 525 68 9,416 | 482 | 102 
1915-19 | 71,502 | 4,461 764 71,559 | 4,235 933 9,319 | 581 | 100 |) 9,826 | 552 | 122 
1920-24 | 84,834 | 5,571 | 1,463 84,723 | 5,423 | 1,717 9,234 | 607 | 159 | 9,222 | 591 | 187 
1925-29 | 89,794 | 5,555 | 2,055 || 90,622 | 4,594 | 2,388 9,219 | 570 | 211 9,804 } 451 | 245 
1930-34 | 81,899 4,771 2.061 i 83,203 2,244 2,284 9.230 | 538 | 2382 9,377 | 366 | 257 
1935-39 | 109,131 | 5,778 | 3,563 || 110,915 3,847 3,710 9,211 | 488 | 801 !| 9,362 } 325 | 313 
' 
1936 21,148 | 1,116 669 21,434 778 | 661 9,246 | 488 | 266 | 9,371 | 340 | 289 
1937 21,319 | 1,154 715 21,642 | 807 739 9,194 | 498 | 308 || 9,833 | 348 | 319 
1938 22,588 | 1,198 793 22,962 | 784 833 9,190 | 487 | 323 9,342 | 319 | 329 
1939 23,367 | 1,237 867 |; 23,809 834 | 828 9,174 | 486 | 340 || © 348 | 327 | 325 
1940 28,208 j 1,281 875 28,418 946 1,000 9,290 | 422 | 288 '] 9.359 | 312 | 329 


The proportion of re-marriages is greater among men than women. 
The numbers of widowers re-married has exceeded the number of widows 
in every year except the three years 1920 to 1922, when the variation was 
probably due to re-marriages of war widows. The excess of widowers 
over widows re-married has increased since 1925; this is probably due in 
part to the introduction of widows’ pensions in March, 1926. 


In each year from 1893 to 1940 (except 1939) the proportion of re- 
marriages of divorced women exceeded that of divorced men, but to a 
diminishing extent. 
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In 1915 the proportion of re-marriages reached its lowest point among 
both bridegrooms and brides, but has since increased, mainly due to the 
re-marriage of divorced persons. The increase among brides was not as 
great as among bridegrooms, the increase in the divorced women among 
the former being offset by a decrease in the proportion of widows. 


Age at Marriage. 

The number of brides and bridegrooms in age groups in each of the 
last five years is shown in the following table. The ages recorded are 
those stated at marriage by the contracting partics, without verification, 
as representing age last birthday. 


Tasie 55—Age at Marriage, 1986 to 1949. 


Ages of Bridegrooms. i Ages of Brides. 

( 
Year. Under | 21 to 30 to 45 and |) Under 21 to 30 to | 45 and 
21 years. | 29 years. | 44 years. over, |} 21 years. | 29 years. | 44 years.] over. 

Vee hs h to _ 
[ 

1936 a | 1,312 14,860 5,367 1,334 || 5,266 13,932 3,008 667 
1937 - 1,246 14,777 5,712 1,453 5,151 14,104 3,156 717 
1938 os 1,263 15,707 6,095 1,514 || 5,380 15,112 3,284 803 
1939 on 1,300 16,418 6,177 1,576 |! 5,439 15,827 3,382 823 
B 1,589 19,823 6,194 602 |;8. 6,993 17,947 3,171 307 
1940 Ww 2 73 428 | 778 ||W. 6 108 409 423 
DD - ike 106 544 | 225 \D. 2 £77 596 | 125 


L 


B, bachelors; $8, 8pinsters; W, widowed; D, divorced. 


Further details of the ages and conjugal condition of persons married 
each year are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 

In 1940 approximately 76 per cent. of first marriages among men and 
88 per cent. among women were celebrated before attaining age 30, and the 
majority of marriages of persons over 45 years of age were re-marriages of 
oue or both of the contracting parties, the proportion of such marriages 
being 62 per cent. among men and 6! per cent. among women. 

The following staicment shows the avcrage age at marriage of bride- 
grooms and brides in various years since 1905. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of males and females is on the average about 34 years, 
the males being the older. 


Tasie 56.—Average Age at Marriage, 1905 to 1940. 


t 


7 
Average Age at— Average Age of— | Average Age of— Average Age of— 
Year. a | | Year. : a, [ 
All Bride- Fi ke All Bride- ‘ ri 
eeanedie, Bachelors.) All Baie, |spinsters 1 potins. Bachelors | All Brides. | Spinsters. 
' 7 7 
| years, ; years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. 
1905 | 2971 28-2 25°0 244 | 19385} 28-9 27°6 254 | 245 
| i 


1910 | 290 28°2 25°3 24°7 | 1986 | 28°9 276 25°5 24:5 


1915 | 28-7 | 280 | 255 | 250 19387; 292 | 97-3 | 957 | 24-6 
1920 | 29:5 | 29-5 ; 261 | 252 | lass] 292 | 27-8 | 25-6 24-6 
1925 | 29:4 | 28:0 | 258 | 248 | 1939] 292 | 277 | 256 24-7 


1940 | 28:8 27°5 25°35 24°6 


1930 | 29:0 | 276 | 253 | 249 


The average age at marriage shows little variation from year to year. 
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Marriages of Minors. 


The number of minors married at each individual age is shown annually 


ia the Statistical Register. The number of brides at each age under 21 in 
1940 was 9 at 14, 50 at 15, 283 at 16, 793 at 17, 1,489 to 18, 2,065 at 19 
and 2,312 at 20. The corresponding numbers of bridegrooms were 13 at 16, 
42 at 17, 194 at 18, 529 at 19 and 813 at 20. 

The following are the numbers and proportions of brides and bridegrooms 
married under the age of 21 years:— 


Tasue 57.—Minors Married, 1875 to 1940. 


Proportion to Proportion to 


! 
Minors. Total Marriages. |! Minors. | Total Marriages. 
Period. Period. | 4 
| Pride- i i Bride- : ! Bride- des | Btide- P 
grooms. ae | grooms. Brides, | | grooms. pe: | grooms, re 
: | ! ! 
H i! \ | | 
per per | | per per 
i cent. | cent. cent. | cent. 
1875-79... 683 | 7,278 2:74 | 29-19 1925-29... 7,000 | 25,508 719 l 26-19 
| 


1880-84...| 827 9,208 2-45 | 27-32 1930-34...] 6,830 (24,429 7-70 | 27-53 
1885-89...| 939 | 9,623} 2-45) 25-06 "1935-39... 6,372 | 26,502 | 5:38 | 22-37 
1890-94...) 847 | 9,803) 2-18 } 24-65 | | 

1895-99...) 1,197 | 10,475 | 2-75 | 24-08 ; 1936 ...| 1,312 | 5,266 | 5-74 | 23-02 
1900-04... 1,669 | 11,970} 3-26 | 23-38 | 1937 ...[ 1,246 | 5,151 | 5:37 ) 22-22 
1905-09... 2,609 | 14,378 | 4:32 23-80 | 1938 ...| 1,263 | 5,380) 514] 21-89 
1910-14...] 3,579 |17,821 | 4-48 | 22-31 | 1939 ...| 1,300 | 5,439 510 | 21°35 
1915-19... 3,188 | 15,718 | 4:15 | 20-49 | 1940 ... 1,591 | 7,001 5-24 | 23-06 

| 


1920-24...; 4,712 | 19,982 5-13 | 21-75 | i } 


The proportion of minors among bridegrooms trended upwards, except 
in war years, until 1931, when the proportion was 9.12 per cent. There 
was a decline in each subsequent year to 19389. 

Among brides the proportion of minors has always been much larger than 
among bridegzrooms, but it declined continuously for a long period until 
it fell below 20 per cent in the post war years 1919 and 1920. Then the 
proportion increased rapidly to 80.55 per cent in 1931, the highest level 
since 1875. It declined in each of the eight years 1932 to 1939, but rose 
in 1940. 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 

Tn i860 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was ag high as 264.7 per 1,000 persons married, but it fell rapidly 
to 66.7 in 1880, to 14.5 in 1900, 2.0 in 1920, and in recent years it has been 
Jess than 1 per 1,000. The number of persons who signed in this way was 
only 29 in 1940 equal to 0.5 per 1,000 persons married in the year. 
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Marriages according to Denomination, 

Of the marriages performed in New South Wales in 1940, 27,334, equiva- 
lent to 90.02 per cent. of the total, were celebrated by ministers of religion 
licensed under the authority of the Registrar-General. The number con- 
tracted before district registrars was 3,030, being 9.98 per cent. of the 
total. 


The following table gives the number and proportion per cent. of mar- 
riages registered by the several denominations during 1940 in comparison 
with the previous ten years :— 


TaBLe 58.—Denominational and Civil Marriages, 1930 to 1940. - 


f 
1930-1939. | 1940. 1931-1940. 


Denomination. 


Marriages.| Propor- || Marriages.| Propor- ‘| Marriages.| Prapor- 


tion. tion. | tion. 

i per cent. per cent., | per cent. 

Church of England =... «..|, 83,431 | 40-26 || 12,300 | 40°51 |) 88,598 | 40-24. 
Roman Catholic vs wee) 43,490 | 20-99 | 6,281 | 20-69 || 46,157 | (20-96 
Presbyterian .-, 24,903 | 12-02 |) 3,573 | 11-77 |] 26,281 11-93 
Methodist .| 23,401 | 11-29 | 3,376 11-12 | 24,807 | ‘1127 
Congregational .. 9... 4,289 2-04 608 2:00 | 4,483 | - 2-03 
Baptist 0 0 aes a 3,623 | 1-75 519 Ln | 3,804 | P77 
Church of Christ ae | 1,153 “56 149 49 1,232 | +56 
Salvation Army wee] O51 -46 143 ‘47 |, 1,027 “47 
Hebrew... eae ees 599 29 |) 93 +31 635 +29 
All Other Sects ... vee] 2,989 1-42 | 292 95 |, 3,063 : 1-39 
Total Denominational va] 188,729 91-08 | 27,334 90-02 200,177 | 90-91 


Registrar’s Offices .... «| 18,474} 8-92 || 3,080 9-98 |, 20,007] 9-09 
Total Marriages ... 207,203 | 100°00 | 30,364 | 100-00 (220,184 | 100-00 
Divorces. 


The number of marriages dissolved annually by divorcee and decree for 
nullity is increasing rapidly and they represent a substantial. ratio to the 
number of marriages. celebrated. 


The number: dissolved by decrees for divorce and nullity of marriage 
made absolute in 1940 wag 1,414, being in the proportion of 4.6 per cent. 
to the number of marriages.celebrated during the year. 


Particulars. of the duration of marriages dissolved and number of issue 
are shown in the chapter, “Law Courts,” of this Year Book. , 
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RATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND OF NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1860-1940. 
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‘The numbers 2 the side of the Graph represent rates per (000 of mean population 


Live Brus. 


The crude birth rate showed a steady downward tendency from 1864 to 
1888. It fell sharply from 1888 until 1903, then there was an improye- 
ment until 1912, During the war years (1914-1919) coincident with the 
decline in the marriage rate, there was a very rapid falling-off in the birth 
rate, with a recovery in 1920. After 1920, despite a temporary revival 
in the marriage rate until 1927, the birth rate was at a record low 
figure in each successive year until 1934, but it has since increased 


slightly, as a consequence of a rapid increase in the marriage rate since 
1931. 
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The following table shows the average annual number of live births and 
the crude birth rate per 1,000 of the total population since 1880 :— 


Taste 59,—Live Births, 1880 to 1940. 


| 7 
| Average Annual Birth-rate Average Annual | Birth-rate 
Period. Number of per 1,000 of Period. Number of per 1,000 of 
Live Births. Population. | Live Births, Population. 
} 
1880-84 30,417 37°89 | 1925-29 53,814 22°40 
1885-89 36,877 36°85 1930-34 46,459 18-02 
1890-94 39,550 33-80 1935-39 46,738 17°34 
1895-99 37,042 28°68 
1900-04 37,498 26°99 1936 46,193 17°32 
1905-09 41,788 27°56 | 19387 47,497 17°63 
1910-14 50,190 28°79 ; 1988 47,319 17°39 
1915-19 51,331 26°64 | 1939 48,003 17°46 
1920-24 54,321 25°20 1940 49,382 17°31 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual “crude” method of 
relating the births to the total population. 


Rates calculated in the same way for the Commonwealth, each State 
and New Zealand, for the last six years, are shown in the following table. 
No allowance has been made for differences in sex and age constitution of 
the respective populations. 


TasLr 60.—Live Births, Comparative Rates, 1935 to 1940. 


State. 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938. | 1939. | 1940, 
\ 

New South Wales ... 16°89 17°31 17-63 17:39 TW46 1781 
Victoria ve wat 15°16 15°63 16:02 16°25 16°20 16°86 
Queensland ... Rae 18°31 19°17 19°36 18°98 20°08 20:02 
Sonth Anstralia sles 14°14 15°17 15°25 15°88 16:13 16°80 
Western Australia ... 18-23 18°84 18°95 19°87 19°43 19°60 
Tasmania Ieee se 19°4] 19°84 20°69 20°82 21:03 20-90 
Commonwealth ee 16°55 17-13 17°43 17:46 17°65 18°02 
New Zealand | 1613 | 1664 | 17-29 17°93 | 18°73 21°19 


Relative Fertility. 


Crude birth rates may not be a true indicator of the trend in fertility over 
a period of time, and they are of limited use in comparisons with other 
States or countries. To obtain rates suitable for such purposes it is essen- 
tial to eliminate the effects of changing age and sex constitution of the 
population and changes in the conjugal condition. 


Fertility rates may be calculated by relating nuptial births to the number 
of married women; ex-nuptial births to single, widowed and divorced 
women; and total births to all women; or, for each of these groups, the 
specific fertility at each year of age or the general fertility for the whole of 
the reproductive ages combined (approximately 15 to 44 years), may be 
calculated. Data for precise calculations are available only in census 
years and years immediately preceding or succeeding a census. 

In a long-term comparison to determine the trend in fertility, it is 


convenient to relate total births to the number of women (irrespective of 
conjugal condition) at each age and at the combined reproductive ages. 
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been done in the following table which shows the birth rate per 
} yomien in yarious age groups from 15 to 44 years in each census 
ear, 1891 to 1933 and in the year 1940. 


Tapue 61.—Births per 1,000 Women of Reproductive Age, 1891 to 1940. 


| | 


1 
i { f Decrease per 


Age Grot ’ 8. ; 
Gan 1891. 1901. 1911. | 1921. 1933. 1940. soy 2 Tuo: 
15-19 35°30 30°87 33°75 | 82°72 29°73 24°78 29°8 
20-24 170-90 134°65 141°45 146°57 106°05 | 113°66 33°5 
25-29 247-48 177°95 | 187-35 16¢°99 119-68 134:79 455 
30-34 | 238-81 | 168-42 | 161-20 | 140-18 94°39 | 95-20 60'1 
35-39 | 196°15 136-60 122°27 | 101°71 59°23} 53°55 727 
40-44 H 96°61 70-79 54°51 | 43°78 | 24-04 18°99 80°3 
ne ee ee -- =. - —- Sorat | men — 
W544 161°74 117°46 118°50 | 109°84 72:57 | 7547 | 5a°3 
There has been a decline of 53.3 per cent. in the birth rate since 1891 
and the decline has been general in all age-groups. Jt was greater at the 


later than at the earlier ages, and became more pronounced as age ad- 
vanced. The contrast in experience in regard to the first and last quin- 
quennia of the normal years of child-bearing is particularly striking. 
Whereas the birth rate for women at ages 40 to 44 years in 1891 was 174 
per cent. greater than the rate for those aged 15 to 19 years, the corres- 
ponding proportion in 1921 was only 34 per cent. greater, and in 1940 it 
was 23 per cent. lower. The fluctuations in the age groups 20-24 years 
and 25-29 years are probably the result of the trend in the marriage rate. 
This is particularly noticeable in the year 1933 which was in a period of 
economic depression. The marriage rate in 1931 was the lowest ever 
recorded and the increase in marriages in subsequent years did not cause 
recovery in the birth rate until 1935. Because of this the 1940 figures 
give a better indication of the decline in the birth rate than those for 1933. 


An outstanding feature of the comparison is the rapidity with which 
the downward trend of the birth rate gathered momentum after 1921. 
The relative decline during the twelve years 1921 to 1933 was greater than 
the decline during the previous thirty years—1891 to 1921. This was 
most marked in the group 20 to 24 years, the fall being 27.6 per cent. 
between 1921 and 1933 as compared with 14.2 per cent. between 1891 and 
1921. The relative decline of births to women of reproductive age in 
each group is shown below :— 


Tapie 62.—Decline in Birth Rates, 1891 to 1940. 


: Proportionate Decrease in Birth Rates. 
Age Group. as i i 
1891 to 1921. 1921 to 1933, 1933 to 1940. 1921 to 1940. 
(30 years.) | (12 years.) ; (7 years.) (19 years.) 
ey 2 
Years. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
15-19 ¥ “i 13 9-9 16-7 24:5 
20-24 « a 14-2 27-6 + 7:2 22:5 
25-29 31:3 29-6 +12-6 20°7 
30-34 7 a6 41:3 32:7 + 9 32-1 
35-39 : a 48-1 41:8 9-6 47-4. 
40-44, oe a 54-7 45-1 21-0 56-6 
4 
15~44 a ah 321 | 33-9 + 40 313 


+ Denotes increase. 
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The crude birth rate for New South Wales was 25.0 per cent. lower in 
1921 than in 1891 and 34.5 per cent. lower in 1933 than in 1921. The 
rate, calculated on the basis of the number of women of reproductive age, 
was lower by 82.1 per cent. and 83.9 per cent., respectively. 


The particulars in Table 61 do not illustrate the differential fertility 
at each age, for within age groups the rates change rapidly from age tc 
age. The following table of fertility rates according to single ages, 
although it was constructed primarily for the purpose of calculating gross 
reproduction rates and shows fertility as measured by female births only, 
gives an indication of the rapid changes between certain ages. Fertility 
as measured by male births would be approximately equal to that shown 
because over all ages combined the average masculinity was as follows:— 


1910-12 .. ak .. 105.60 males per 100 females. 
1920-22 av ee -. 105.08 ”» 999 ” 
1982-34 Sos hi .. 105,60: ”» 9» 99 ” 


TaBLE 63.—Female Births per 1,000 Women, 1911 to 1933. 
(Average annual. number of female children born per 1,000 women at each age.) 


Age. 1910-12. 1920-22, 1982-34, Age. 1910-12. 1920- 22. 1932-34. 
L 1 z 
13 07 -10 we | 80 | 85-64 7482 | 50-60 
14 19 “32 26 «|| 31 | 7625 | 72:15 — 52-00 
| 32 | 88-28 67-08 | 46-26 
i 38 79-35 65-92 | 39-07 
15 1-36 96 1-26 34 72-08 62:93 41-47 
16 4-91 3-95 410 |, 
17 11-96 11-94 11:98 | 35 | 6877 | 56-91 35-46 
18 23-83 23-98 | 21-52 | 36 | 66-23 52-39 32-42 
19 39-50 4133 | 32:29 | 37 | 63-62 49-52 | 30-01 
| ; 88 | 53-91 45-78 | 26-03 
| | 389° | 53-06 39-54 | 21-64 
20 47-20 47-75 | 39-87 |; 
21 65-41 6227 | 48:08 | 40 | 40-67 30-59 «17-55 
22 69-46 7446 | 5483 |) 41 | 30-72 22-92 | 15-75 
23 82-24 82-70 56-74 |, 42 | 28-95 21-92 11-99 
24 88-75 84-10 | 5968 || 43 | 21-50 16-27 | 8-48 
|; 44 | 12-74 9:92 5-95 
! Hy i 
25 90-34 86-14 | 5881 | 45 | 8:36 560, 3-03 
26 93-03 87:13 | 6013 | 46 | 442 288 | 175 
27 93:59 | 82:22 | 59-11 47 | 2-10 1:25 +84 
28 93-58 | 80-51 55:36 || 48 ‘91 57 B81 
29 89-93 81-06 5591 || 49 43 430 +14 


The specific female fertility rates shown above form the basis of gross 
and net reproduction rates, which may be used to measure the reproductive 
capacity inherent in birth rates at any time. 

The sum of each column of specific female birth rates may be taken as 
the number of female children born to 1,000 mothers who live right through 
the child-bearing age. 


nt 


age and 


If these female children were to live through the child-bearin: 
were to reproduce female children at the same rate as they themselves were 
produced, then, on the 1910-12 level, 1,753 female children would result 


82 
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from 1,000 mothers; on the 1920-22 lévcl 1,550, and on the 1982-34 level 


1,061. Reduced to unity these represent gross reproduction rates of 1.753, 
1.550, and 1.061 respectively. 


From the life tables for New South Wales, however, it is possible to 
ascertain how many of these females would have survived to each year of 
the child-bearing age on the level of mortality prevailing in the periods 
specified. If the specific female birth rate at each age is applied only to 
the number, who, from 1,000 females born, would live throughout that 
year of age, the actual reproduction which would occur on the level 
of experience for each period can be measured. 
results and reduction to unity in the manner described above gives the net 


reproduction rates. 


The addition of these 


rates were: 1910-12, 1.449; 1920-22, 1.349; and 1982-34, .968. 


For New South Wales, in the periods shown, such 


Both the gross and net reproduction rates for New South Wales shown 
above may be compared with those for the countries listed below, which 


have been calculated in the same manner. 


These figures have been taken 


mostly from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1939-40. 


Tasie 64.—Gross and Net Reproduction Rates. 


Country. Year. | Gross.| Net. Country. Year. | Gross.| Net. 
. | 2 meee 2 
JA frica— Europe—continued, 
Union of South Africa ...)1924-29 | 1-674 : 1-424 Estonia... de ... 1933-85 | +901 | -728 
(white population) 1986 | 1444 | 1:264 1938 °976 | *790*— 
1988 | 1482 i 1:304*)' Finland ... wee «+./1921-20 | 1°716 | 1°161 
| 1931-35 ,1°178 | *956 
. America— ! 1938 | 1°179 | -960* 
Canada 19381 | 1-555 ; 1-319 || France ++41908-18 1232 “980 
1988 |1°281 | 1:094* 1920-23 | 1-233 | +977 
United States (whites) ...) 1931 | 1-156 | 1-031 | 1928-33 , 1088 “905 
19385 |1-062 |] -961 |, 1935 =1:003 | +866 
1988 | 1:091*, 1°003* \ 1987 | .. °870* 
Asia— | Germany... 1931 | *862 | +748 
Japan oes 1925 | 2-599 | 1-640 1936 '1:063 | +934 
1930 2372 | 1-571 || Hungary ... .»./1932-35 | 1-251 | 1-008 
1937 | 2°145* 1°440* ' 19388 | 1°230 ]1:000* 
‘Europe— Italy 1931 | 1-570 | 1-209 
Austria... 1928 969 | “782 1985-37 | 11425 1131 
1935 oe 64 Netherlands ee) 1987 | 1-236 | 1-119 
“Belgium ... . 1936 "958 | 831 Poland veel 1934 : 1:50 | 1-11 
Bulgaria ... {1921-26 | 2-502 | 1-534. i 1936 | 1069 914 
1933-36 ; 1-673 | 1-192 || Scotland ... 19388 1-073 | -961 
"Czechoslovakia ... .. [1929-82 | 1-204 | +939 | Oceania— i 
Denmark . 1931-25 | 1-384 }1:186 | Australia ..|1920-22 ; 1-517 | 1-319 
1931-35 | 1036 | -932 | 1932-84 - 1-047 | +955 
1938 1-057 | 935 1935-36 , 1-048 | -956 
1939 {1.041 ) 919) 1988 | 1:669 | -976 
| i 1939 |1:080 | -986 
England and Wales .11920-22 11-35 j 1-11 | New Zealand «1921-22 , 1-442 | 1-291 
1930-32 | +93 | -81 1935-36 | 1:021 | -949 
1934-36 | -87 | -76 1987 | 1-076 ]1-001 
1937 °883 | *782 | 1939 fee 1:070* 
J | 


* Approximate data. 
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Live Births to Mothers at Individual Ages. 


The number of live births to married and unmarried mothers in age 
groups during 1940 is shown in the following table. These figures should 
be distinguished from the number of confinements shown in Table 76. The 
summary contained in Table 75 shows the relationship between the two 
sets of figures :— 


Tabie 65.—Live Births, Age of Mother, 1940. 


+ 
F So aes \ Jix-nuptial : Si 
Nuptial Live Births. Live Births, All Live Births, 
Age Group. \ | j 
Males. | Females. Total. M. F, Total. | Males. | Females.: Total. 
\ { 

1 | 

Years. i 
Under 15 1 1 2 8 3 ll 9 4 13 
15~19 1,330 | 1,340] 2,670] 239 | 23 476 | 1,569) 1,577] 3,146 
20-24 6,693 | 6,262 | 12,955 | 316 | 293 609; 7,009 | 6,555 ) 13,564 
25-29 7,835 7,654 | 15,489 | 180 | 171 351 8,015 7,825 | 15,840 
30-34 5,014 | 4,723 | 9,737 | 128 | 103 231 | 5,142) 4,826 | 9,968 
35-39 2,412 | 2,432 | 4,844 73 66 139 | 2,485 | 2,498 | 4,983 
40-44... ie ue 838 829 | 1,667 32 21 53 870} = 850 | 1,720 
45-49... iy Suh 67 74 141 2 3 5 69 | 77 146 

50 and over... oes wc oe Ok eee ae ade id { i's a 

Not stated... ae nee eee ie Do] see 2 2 Se 2 

| | 

; ' =< 
Total ...| 24,190 | 23,315 | 47,505! 980 | 897 | 1,877 25,170 | 24,212 | 49,582 
l 


Similar information for single ages is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 


Birth-Rates—Metropelis and Remainder of the State. 


Data for distinguishing the births in the metropolis from those in other 
districts are not available on a comparable basis prior to 1st January, 1927, 
because the births since that date have been allocated according to the 
usual address of the mother and not as formerly according to the district 
in which the birth occurred. Within the period covered by the following 
table the metropolitan boundary was extended (in 1938) and for the 
purpose of comparison the figures in the following table for the metropolis 
and the remainder of the State for years prior to 19383 have been adjusted 
to the present boundaries. 


TABLE 66.—Live Births, Metropolis and Country, 1930: to 1940. 


Number of Live Births. Live Births per 1,000 of Population. 

Year, i Z rr 7 , . ie 

ufotropotin, | Remainder ] Now South | asetropets, | Remsindeor | New Gouth 
1930 22,201* 29, 935* 52,136 18°51* 22°46* 20°59 
1931 19,293* 28,431* 47,724 15°92* 21°14* 18°67 
4932 17,774* 27,131* 44,905 14°52* 20°01* 17-41 
1933 17,083 27,112 44.195 13°83 19°84 16-98 
1934 16,538 26,797 43,325 13°30 19°41 16°52 
1935 16,907 27,769 44,676 13°52 19°91 16°89 
1936 17,759 28,434 46,193 1411 20°18 17°31 
1937 18,158 29,339 47,497 14°28 20°62 17°63 
1938 18,559 28,760 47,319 14°48 19°98 17°39 
1939 19,323 28,620 | 48,003 14°93 19-71 1746 
1940 19,942 | 29,440 49,382 15:29 20°04 17°81 


* These figures are on the basis of boundaries as existing from 1933. 
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The age and sex constitution of the metropolitan population differs 
considerably from that of the remainder of the State, therefore, compari- 
sons of erude birth-rates are to be taken with reserve. The birth-rate per 
1,000 women aged 15 to 44 years in 1933 was 54.66 in the metropolis 
and 92.19 in the remainder of the State. The proportion of married 
women amongst those of child bearing age was 51 per cent. in the metropolis 
and 57 per cent in the remainder of the State in 1921—the latest date 
for which the information is available. ; 


The Sexes of Children. 


Ct the 49,582 children born during 1940 (exclusive of those still-born), 
25,170 were males and 24,212 were females, the proportion being 104.0 
males to 100 females. As far as observation extends, the number of female 
births has not exceeded that of males in any year, although the difference 
has sometimes been very small. 


The table below shows the number of males born alive to every 100 
females born alive, both in nuptial and ex-nuptial births, since 1880 :— 


Taste 67-—Live Births, caeceiene 1880 to 1940. 


: Nuptial Ex-Nuptial Nuptial Ex-Nuptial | : 
Period, Live All Live 7 ¢ bd All Live 
a 
1880-84 104°9 103-9 104°8 |) 1925-29 105°6 106°5 105°7 
1385-89 105-4 98°8 105°1 || 1930-34 105°5 103°1 105°4 
1890-94 105°7 |) (105°4 105°7 | 1935-39 104°4 106°0 104°5 
1895-99 105-0 105°4 10571; 
1900-04 104°3 102°8 104:2 1936 105°2 102°7 1051 
1905-09 105°0 104°9 105°0 1937 103°7 109°6 104-0 
1910-14 | 105-2 105-0 1052 || +1938 104°6 1L05:5 104°6 
1915~19 105°3 104°0 105°2 1939 | 104°8 103:8 104°7 
°1920-24 | 104°6 1073 104°8 || ~-1940 103°8 109°3 104:0 
{ | : 


Ex-nuptial [ive Births. 


The number of ex-nuptial live births in 1940 was 1,877, equal to 3.80 per 
cent. of the total live births and 0.68 per 1,000 of population. A statement 
of the ex-nuptial live births in New South Wales since 1900 is given 
below :— 


TasLE 68.—Ex-nuptial Live Births, 1900 to 1940. 


Average i Rati oe Rati 
Seen f cent, to Crude Rate | Ronee of auto crude Rate 
Period. asain piaal Total | per 1,000 of Year. Lins Total | per 1,000 of 
. Live Bin ; Population. Births. Live Population, 
Births. irths, Births. 
‘ ——, 
1900-04 ...| 23596 6:92 1:87 1933 vee} 2,233 5-05 86 
1905-09...) 2,915 6-98 1-92 | 1934 | 2,069 4:77 “719 
1910-14 ...!. 2,872 5:72 1-65 | 1935 «| 2,023 4-53 “76 
1915-19... 2,581 5-03 1-34 1936 «| 2,004 4:53 “18 
1920-24 ...{ 2,657 4:89 1-23 1°37 «| 2,106 4-43 78 
1925-29 ...| 2,725 5-06 1-13 1938 «| 1,983 A119 73 
1930-34 ...) 25348 5-05 “91 1939 ...| 1,989 “AT4 “12 
1935-39 ...| 2,039 4°36 "716 1940 Ses 1,877 3°80 68 
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The proportion of ex-nuptial to total live births has declined in a marked 
degree since 1905. It rose gradually to 7.87 per cent in 1905, then declined 
rapidly to 4.80 per cent in 1916. The ratio rose again during the years 
1917 to 1919, when the number of lezitimate births declined, and it fell to 
4.88 per cent in 1920. In subsequent years the ratio was fairly constant 
until 1950, and a rise to 5.84 per ecnt in 1931 was followed by a continuous 
decline, 


The most accurate test as to the extent of ex-nuptial births is obtained by 
relating the total number of such births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearing age. This can only be done satisfactorily 
at census periods, and it indicates that the proportion of such births 
was increasing up to about 1890 and it declined considerably in the next 
forty years. The proportion of ex-nuptial children born, per 1,000 unmar- 
ried women aged 15 to 44, was 18.41 in 1891, 14.18 in 1911, and 8.20 in 
1988, a decrease of 55 per cent. since 1891. 


Previous Issue. 

Details of the previous issue of women who gave birth to children were 

recorded for the years 1894 to 1907, the record was then discontinued until 
1988. The summarised figures for 1940 are as follow:— 

TabLE 69.—Previous Issue and Age of Mother, 1940. 


Previous Issue. Average 
Age of Total | Number 
Mother. f 1 l Mothers)" of 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 |10& Children, 
| ! over, | 
r ; 1 7 
Under 15... 2 ee one vis ase Son sah ele is weed «bebe I 2 1 
15-19 ae 460 1 sa ae dias ese « Glos a. | 2,654 ale 
20-24 8,675 | 1, 101 12 25 1 Eas wee wee | 12,873 1 
25-29 4,673 | 2,2 635 ; 250 | 103 41 17 6 1 | 15,329 2 
30-34 2,661 | 729 ; 523 | 320 | 179 | 84 | 26 16 | 9,604 ; 3°02 
35-35 864 483; 414 | 318 | 250 | 160 } 109 93 4,765 4° 
40-44 sie 150 191 184 | 136 | 185 | 122 78 | 144 | 1,647 5 
45-49 1.) 8 7 12) 23] 14] 12) 9, 10} 29; ial 7 
50 and over| ... wage ff . ase tee te atep ces oes a ie 
7: U i} oe Sens = a 
Total ++ /18,261 12 490° 6,640 | 3,611 | 2,152 | 1,446 | 893 | 618 | 392 | 229 | 283 | 47,015 2.51 
i : i ; —| = - 
Proportion | ag, ome! 44.45 ae sete | Bt a eee boa |b y “Ann : 
per cent of 38°84 | 26°57 14:12 | 7-68 | 4°58 | 3-08 i 1.90 | 1°31 83 49 60 | 100-00 ose 
Total | H | 
Mothers, : | : 1 1 


Fuller details are published in the Statistical Register for 1939-40. 

In 1894, 51 per cent. of the children born represented the fourth or 
later child. In 1939 such proportion was only 21.4 per cent., and in 1940 
only 20.5 per cent. Comparison indicates that since 1894 there has been 
an increase in the proportion of first and-second children, the proportion 
of third children has remained almost constant, but a decrease is apparent 
for the fourth child and this becomes greater as the number of previous 
issue increases. ; 


First Live Births. 

A record has been kept of the number of first live births in each year 
since 1898. By first live birth is meant the first child born alive to .a 
mother since the marriage and includes only the first born alive of twins 
and triplets. The ‘figures are restricted to births to married mothers 
as details as to other issue of the mother are not recorded in registrations 
of ex-nuptial births. 
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Tn the following table are shown details of the first live births related to 
the total nuptial births in quinqveunial periods since 1895 :— 


TasBLe 70.—First Live Births, 1895 to 1940. 


Nuptial Live Births. aren 
: irs 
Period. To Mothers ‘Yo Mothers | “Births 
with no with Previous Total. | to Total. 
Previous Issue. Issue. i 
1 per cent. 
1895-99... 34,793 137,876 172,669 20-2 
1900-04 ... 40,956 133,551 174,507 23:5 
1905-09... 48,856 145,508 194,364 25-1 
1910-14 ... 65,413 171,176 236,589 27-6 
1915-19 ... 62,990 | 180,762 243,752 25-8 
1920-24 .., 74,022 184,296 258,318 28-7 
1925-29 ... 75,531 179,916 255,447 29-6 
1930-34 ... 67,874 | 152,681 220,555 30-8 
1935-39... 81,523 141,970 223,493 36.5 
19386... 16,057 28,042 44,099 36-4 
1937 Pe 16,421 28,970 45,391 36-2 
1938 e 16,699 28,637 45,336 36-8 
1939 Te 17,585 28,429 46,014 38°2 
1940 se 18,261 29,244 47,505 38.4, 


There has been a persistent rise in the proportion of first births, but the 
proportion of first births to recent marriages began to fall only in the 
last decade, and there has been a much greater decline in births after the 
first than in first births. Evidence of this trend is seen in the birth rates 
jin age groups, as shown in Table 61, which indicate that between 
1891 and 1940 the decrease in birth rates in quinquennial age groups 
became progressively greater as age advanced, and the lower ages at which 
first births are most frequent showed a smaller decline than the higher 
ages. 

Details of the interval between marriage and first live birth in relation 
to the age of the mother are published in the “Statistical Register.” <A 
summary for 1940 is as follows:— 


Taste 71.—First Live Births, Age of Mother and Interval Since 
Marriage, 1940. 


Age of Mother—Years. 
Tuterval. on, der 7 . ~ " 45 1 
15. 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 1 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 ang Total. 
] yer. 
t 

Under 1 month Sel! sys 29 39 22 10 4 1 105 
1-2 months... ee 1 40 67 267) 13 4 . 151 
2-3 48 oa adsl! “eve 86 81 27 6 8 2 $e 210 
3-4 #3 i mall rs 138 138 39 14 ] 3 oe 333 
45 ,, Lae woe] seis 163 | 223 56 20 6 oe . | 468 
5-6 CO, Me -.| 1 | 287] 360 95 19 7 | 1 : 770 
6-7 “5 foe fail Bas 372 600 | 131 35 10 3 - 1,151 
7-8 a5 vow whey was 276 490 154 34 24 a ~ 7 958 
8-9 ‘ he west! ees 103 324 165 45 17 1 . | 655 
9-10 ,, ne wal! exe 134 599 367 98 29 | 6 . | 1,233 
10-11 _,, eae tee ea 102 518 277 73 22 9 « | 1,001 
11-12 ,, tae otal! aha 60 461 240 17 26 | 5 «| 869 
1-2 years wa eae), eee 313 | 2,362 | 1,853 541 148 27 1 | 5,245 
2-3, aa dor) Cady 32 727 | 1,097 328 84 17 1 | 2,286 
3-4, eee ah ces 3 230 586 230 57 11 1! 1,118 
4-5 ,, ee seah owe Whe 65 382 212 47 9 2 717 
5 years and over auly Unter ee 23 343 430 159 33 3 99] 

2 12,1388 !7,307 '5,860 [2,185 631 | 130 8 | 18,261 
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STILLBIRTHS. 


The number of stillbirths registered in the State in 1940 was 1,342. 
Of these 760 were males and 582 females, the masculinity (181 males to 
100 females) being considerably higher than amongst the live births (104 
males to 100 females). 


Amongst ex-nuptial births the frequency of stillbirth is usually higher 
than amongst the nuptial births. In 1940 the respective proportions were 


31.48 ex-nuptial and 26.26 nuptial stillbirths to 1,000 of all births (live and 
still). 


Of the total stillbirths 573 were in the metropolis and 769 in the re- 
mainder of the State the proportion per 1,000 of all births (live and still) 
being 27.93 in the former and 25.46 in the latter. 


Details of the stillbirths registered since the inception of compulsory 
registration on the 1st April, 1935, are as follow:— 


Taste 72.—Stillbirths (N.S.W.) 1935 to 1940. 


shy. Rate per 1,000 of All 

Number of Stillbirths. Births (Live and Still). Proportion| Male 

of { Stillbirths 

. | Ex-nuptia}| per 1,000 
Year. Nuptial. Ex-nuptial. to Total i reamale 
; 7 Ex- Still- Still- 

= 7 | Total. | Nuptialjnuptial.| Total. births. births. 

Females| Males.) Females 

J i 


‘Males. 


] Per cent. 
1935 (April to! 5382 | 464) 38 28 | 1,062 | 29-84 | 40-99 | 30-35 6-21 1,159 
December). 1 


1936 ... | 776 | 560) 44 39 | 1,419 | 29-40 | 38:13 | 29-80 5°85 | 1,369 


1937 ... «- 818 | 571 | 28 35 | 1,452 | 29°69 | 29-05 | 29°66 4:34 1,396 
1938 ... «| 765 | 633) 38 387 | 1,473 |29-91 | 36-44 | 30-19 5:09 1,199 
1939... w! 74) 542 | 48 29 | 1,360 [27°13 [37°27 ) 27°55 5°66 | 1,382 
1940 ... .-| 727 | 554] 33 28 | 1,342 | 26°26 |31-48 | 26-46 4:55 | 1,306 


‘A comparison of the experience of New South Wales with that of 
other Australian States where stillbirths are registered or notified and New 
Zealand is shown below. 


Taste 73.—Stillbirths, States, 19387 to 1940. 


o Per 1,000 of all Births 
Number. (Live and Still). 
State. | 


1937. | 1938, 1939, 1940. 1937, | rl 1939. 1940. 


New South Wales... | 1,452 | 1,473 | 1,360 | 1,342 || 29°66 | 30:19 | 27-55 | 26-46 
Victoria bee agi 789 897 862 895 || 25°85 | 28°71 | 27°49 | 27-24 
South Australia or 163*| 285 268 263 || 26°38 | 29°40 | 27-11 | 26-06 
Western Australia .., 241 224 213 242 || 27:23 | 23°92 | 23:03 | 25°85 
New Zealand (excludes j 

Maoris) ... ase 761 743 900 945 || 28°42 | 26-54 | 30-27 28°60 


* Hight months, May-December. 
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PLuraL Bmrus. 

Pricr to 1935 cases of plural births with one child. only born alive were 
often recorded as. single birtfhs. Since the introduction ot compulsory 
registration of stillbirths. (from 1st April, 1985), all cases of plural births 
are recorded. 


During the year 1940 there were 563 cases of plural births. They con- 
sisted of 559 cases of twins and 4 cases of triplets. The live children born 
as twins numbered 1,040 (528 males and 512 females), and 78 
born; the live children born as triplets numbered 11 (8 males and 8 
females), and one was stillborn. Of the plural births, 14 cases of twins 
were ex-nuptial, including 1 case in which both were stillbern. 


The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the year 1940 distinguishing nuptial and 
ex-nuptial :— 


Taste 74.—Plural Births, 1940. 


Twins. Triplets, 
Plural: 
Births, Both One Born Both All One 
Born Living, One; Still- Total. Born Still- Total, 
Living. Stillborn, born. Living. born, 
I I 
Number of cases, 
f \ 
Nuptial ...) 483 48 14 | 545 3 1 4 
x-nuptial ... 13 ane 1 14 tee ene te 
EK ! 
aoe i 
| | | 
Total ... 496 48 15 559 3 1 4 


The number of cases of plural births recorded in 1940 represented 11.22 
eases per 1,000 confinements, while the number of children born at plural 
births was 2.23 per cent. of all births (both live and still). 


There were 2,700 cases of twins, and 22 cases of triplets in the five years 
1936-1940. In this period the number of confinements was 242,696, hence 
the rates per 100,000 confinements were 1,118 cases of twins and 9 cases of 
iriplets. Otherwise stated there were 11 cases of plural births in every 
1,000 confinements. 


The last case of quadruplets cecurred in 1980, previous cages being in 
1978, 1897, 1895, 1893, 1888 and 1877. 
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Summary or Live Birtus axp STILLEIRTHS. 


The following table shows the number of confinements, live births, still- 


births and plural births in the year 1940:— 


TasLeE 75.—Confinements and Children Born, 1940. 


Confinements. Children. 
Class of Birth. . | ae Born Living. Stillborn, All Births. 
Married Taarried 
Mothers.! srothers . Bx- ‘ Ex- [wigs Ex- 
"| Nuptial. nuptial. Nuptial. nuptial. Nuptial. nuptial. Total. 
- 
Single Births .../47,684 1,910 | 46,480 | 1,851 | 1,204 59 | 47,684 | 1,910 | 49,594 
Twins—- | | | | 
Both Living ...; 483 13 966 26) 966 26 992 
One living, one 1 
stillborn . 48 is 48 . | 48 ae 96] ... 96 
Both stillborn 14 1 ee ae 28 2 | 28 2 30 
1,014 26 | 76 | 2) 1,090 28 1,118 
/ 
Triplets— | 
All living ve 3 oie Ol" Sve aes, te eae 9 ae 9 
One stillborn ... 1 ae 2 as Th ae 5 eee 3 
Two stillborn .., a as es ee ae Z * : tae 
ia oe lo. |) 12 
48,233 | 1,924 | 47,508 1,877 |1,281 61 | 48,786 | 1,988 ae 
Total eee ! 
50,157 49,382 1,342 doses 50,724 
ij J 


The number of confinements to married and unmarried mothers in 
age groups in 1940 is shown below. Details are shown in the Statistical 


Register :— 
Taste 76.—Confinements, Ages of Mothers, 1940. 
Number of Confinements, 
Age Group. 
2 . | 
Mothers. | Mothers: Total. 
Years— 

Under:15 ... ee we 2 ll 13 
15~19 ‘ vee ee 2,709 486 3,195 
20-24 és Ses ae 18,139 625 13,764 
25-29 ‘ é aie 15,664 355 16,019 
80-34 ¥ ts aes 9,872 | 232 10,104 
35-39 * Sine ave 4,952 142 5,094 
40-44 wee toe ea 1,748 56 1,804 
45-49 vee aes ‘aa 147 6 153 
50 and over se so Pe 11 1] 
Not stated ies ee wes aa 
Total .. 00. 48,233 1,924 50,157 
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Tue Leeirimation Act, 1902. 


In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its purpose born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
legitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born in wedlock. The total number of registra- 
tions under the Act up to the end of the year 1940 was 15,026. The number 
in each of the last ten years is shown in the following table :— 


Taste 77.—Legitimations, 1902 to 1940. 
if | 


Year | Registrations, } Year. Registrations, 
Sa i 
| 
1902-1930 | 10,508 ' 1936 395 
1931} 472 : 1937 463 
1932 | 443 1938 371 
1933 | 456 1939 385 
1934 | 478 | 1940 548 
1935 507 i > et 
1902-1950, 15,026 


Natura [Ncrease. 


Figures as to natural inerease are intended to show the rate at 
which the population of the State has increased by the excess of births 
over deaths. When used for other purposes consideration should be given 
to the effect upon the birth and death rates of the changing age distribution 
of the population. A measure of the reproductive capacity inherent in 
the birth rates of different periods is given by the Net Reproduction 
Rates shown on pages 81 and 82. During 1940 the natural increase was 
equal to 8.88 per 1,000 of the population. 


The following table shows the natural increase of population since 
1880 :— 


Tasie 78.—Natural Increase, 1880 to 1940. 


Natural Increase—Whole State. 


(Excess of Births over Deaths.) | Annual Rates per 1,000 of Population. 
Period. : i - i ——— 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Births. Deaths. Pabeirtey 
j { 

1880-84 ... ee 41,405 48,627 | 90,032 37-89 15-46 22-43 
1885-89 ... vo 52,187 59,675 | 111,862 36-85 14-49 22-36 
1890-94 ... ies 57,233 | 64,413 | 121,646 33-80 13-01 | 20-79 
1895-99 ... | 49,885 57,746 | 107,631 28-68 12-01 16-67 
1900-04 ... we} 49,695 58,152 } 107,847 26-99 11-47 15-52 
1905-09 ... ee} = 61,652 68,993 | 130,645 27:56 10-33 17-23 
1910-14 ... wl 75,648 84,539 | 160,187 28-79 10-41 18-38 
1915-19 ... wey 71,992 | 82,005 | 153,997 26-64 10°66 15-98 
1920-24 ... «| 80,484 89,075 | 169,559 25-20 9-47 | 15-73 
1925-29 ... we 73,812 82,169 | 155,981 22-40 9-42 | 12-98 
1930-34 ... Seal 57,160 | 65,446 | 122,606 18-02 851 | 951 
1935-39 ... oo! 47,702 | 58,908 , 106,610 17°34 9-43 791 
19386... vl 10,051 i 11,766 | 21,817 17°31 9-14 8-17 
19387)... wef 9,865 | 12,397 22,262 | 17-63 9-36 8-27 
1938 3. | gage) 1768 | = ata14 | 17:39 9-59 7-80 
1939... ve) 9,441 11,747 | 21,188 17°46 9-75 771 

: 1940... eet 10,289 | 12,950 23,239 | 17-81 9-43 8:38 
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The general decline in the rate of natural increase since 1890 is due to 
a more rapid decline in the birth rate than in the death rate. The decrease 
in the birth rate ceased between 1903 and 1917 and this is reflected in the 
rate of natural increase for the period. In 1919 deaths were increased by 
the influenza epidemic, and the birth rate was low. There was an improve- 
ment in both rates in the years 1920 to 1922. Then the birth rate declined 
rapidly and the death rate remained relatively steady at approximately 9 
per 1,000 population. The birth rate continued to fall until 1934, and 
despite the slight improvement in the years 1935 to 1937 the rate of natural 
increase in the five years 1934-1938 was the lowest on record. Owing to 
the increase in births in 1940 following a marked rise in the number of 
marriages and a decline in deaths, the natural increase in 1940 was the 
highest for seven years. 


Although there are more males born than females, the increase of popu- 
lation from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in favour of the 
latter, since the death rate is higher among males. During the ten years 
ended 1940 the number of females added to the population by excess of 
births over deaths, exceeded the males by 20,274, or over 20 per cent. 


The increases in population from natural and migratory causes are 
shown in Chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 


In the twelve years up to 1984, despite slight fluctuations, there was a 
considerable decline in the rates of natural increase in all the Australian 
States, and an almost general rise in subsequent years. In New Zealand the 
rate declined up to 1936. The table below shows the rates per 1,000 of 
population since 1935. 


Taste 79.—Natural Increase, States, 1935 to 1949. 


1 
State. 1925, | 1936. 3937. 1938. 1939. 1940, 

| 
New South Wales... 7-61 817 8.27 7°80 771 | 888 
Victoria ... Sas 5.13 5°47 5°99 610 5°48 6-16 
Queensland vies 915 10°39 10°26 9°79 10°68 10°99 
South Australia... 5°31 5°87 6°34 6°53 6°50 | 7:23 
Western Australia 8:98 9-44 10-00 10°67 loll | 9:96 
Tasmania ei $16 9°50 11-18 11-11 10°84 | 10-91 
Commonwealth ... 7:09 7-70 7:99 7:82 772 8:27 
New Zealand wae 791 7:89 8-21 8-22 953 | 11-95 

[ 

Deatus. 


Although for purposes of record stillbirths are registered as deaths as 
well as births, they are excluded from all death tables, both in this Year 
Book and in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


The deaths (excluding stillbirths) during 1940 numbered 26,143, equal 
to a rate of 9.48 per 1,000 of the mean population. Of the total, 14,881 
were males and 11,262 females, the rate for the former being 10.68 and 
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for the latter 8.16 per 1,000 living. The average annual number of deaths 
since 1889, with the rate per 1,000 of population, in quinquennial periods, 
was as follows :— 
Tastu 80.—Deaths, 1880 to 1940, 
| Average Annual Number of Deaths. | Death rate per 1,000 of Proportion 
| (excluding Stillbirths.) Population. per cent. 
Period. — Sy Ree i of Male to 
| Males. Females, | ‘Total. } Males. Females, Total. a 
1880-84 | 7,286 5,124 12,410 16°55 14:14 15°46 117 
1885-89 ° 8,461 6,043 | 14,504 15°43 13°36 14-49 1i5 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 | 15,221 14-06 11-77 13-01 119 
1895-99 | 9,002 6,514 15,516 i WIL 10°77 12°01 [22 
1900-04 ; 9,198 6,733 : 15,928 12°65 10°17 11°47 : 124 
1905-09 | 9,076 | 6,583 | 15,659 I 11°52 9:04 10°33 | Ley 
1910-14 , 10,598 | 7,555 | 18,153 | 11°59 911 10°41 J27 
1915-19 | 11,919 8,613 | 20,5382 || 12-20 9-07 10°66 135 
1920-24 | 11,696 | 8,713 | 20,409 || 10-64 8-25 9-47 : 129 
1925-29 | 12,886 9,732 | 22,618 || 10°52 8-27 942 | 127 
1930-34 | 12,410 9,528 21,938 9°43 7°50 851 | 126 
1935-39 | 14,344 !{ 11,072 | 25,416 10°54 8:30 9°43 127 
! | \ | 
1936 | 13,618 10,758 24,376 10°10 8°16 9°14 124 
1937 1 14,347 10,888 | 25,235 || 10°54 8:17 9°36 129 
1938 | 14,748 11,357 | =26,105 10-74 8:42 959 | 128 
1939 ,)=«15,116 31,699 ; 26,815 lo-91 8:58 9°75 127 
1940 ; 14,881 11,262 26,143 10°68 8°16 9-43 | 131 


The death rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males. As shown above, the rate for both sexes combined 
during the five years 1880-84 was 63 per cent. higher than in the five years 
1936-40. Many causes are responsible for this improvement, such as the 
enforcement of Health Acts, the advance of science, and the better educa- 
tion of the people. The remarkable effect of these factors on the death 
rates of the population in the early years of life is discussed later in con- 
nection with deaths of children under 1 year and under 5 years. 


A table of the death rates per 1,000 of mean population in each of the 
Australian States and New Zealand from 1935 to 1940 is shown below:— 


Taspir 81.—Death Rates, States, 1935 to 1940. 


State. 1935. 1936. 1987. | 1938, | 1939. | 1940. 
New South Wales.. 9°28 9°14 9-36 9°59 975 | 9°43 
Victoria . .| 10°08 10°16 10:03 10°15 10-72 10°70 
Queensland ine 9°16 8°78 9°10 9°19 9°40 9-03 
South Australia ... 8°83 9°30 8-91 9°35 9°63 9:57 
Western Australia 9°25 9°40 8°95 9°20 9°32 9°64 
Tasmania en 10°25 10°34 951 9°71 10°19 9:99 
Commonwealth ... 9°46 9°43 9°44 9°64 9°93 9°75 
New Zealand he 8:22 8°75 9-08 9°71 9°20 9°24 


This comparison is based on crude death rates and should be used with 
caution in so far as differences in the age and sex constitution of the 
individual populations have not been taken into account,: therefore the 
rates are not strictly comparable with each other as showing the true 
ineidence of mortality in the various States. 
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‘Such a comparison can be made by applying the rates of mortality in 
age and sex groups to a standard population embodying a fixed distribution 
according to age and sex. The resultant rates constitute an index of 
mortality or weighted average death rate which, in effect, shows what would 
have been the death rate if the age and sex distribution of the population 
concerned had been in accordance with the standard adopted. The standard 
used is identical with that provided by the International Statistical 
Institute in Part II, p. viii of the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
1917. 


The following table shows, for the last two census years, the comparison 
between the crude death rates for each of the Australian States, and the 
standardised rates as described above. 


TapLe 82.—Comparison of “Crude” and “Standardised” Death Rates, 
1921 and 1933. 


| | | 
Year. N.S.W Vic. | Q‘land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia, 


| 


“Crude” Death Rate (Deaths at all ages combined per 1,000 of total population). 
1921 | 9°50 10°52 [ 9°37 10°02 {| 10°42 10°30 | 9-91 


1933 | $58 | 959 | (884 
“Standardised”? Death Rate (Calculated as described in text.) 
1921 10°35 | 10°79 10°24 | 10°38 : 11°88 10°83 | 10°58 

i 


910 | 766 | 874 8:86 8-62 


844 | 8-64 960 | 8-92 


1933 | 8:52 | 8-74 
Adequate data as to age distribution of population in individual States 
are not available since 1933 for the purpose of calculating standardised 
rates, but the standardised rate for Australia, in each of these years, 
indicates that there has not been any significant change. 


Death Rates—Age and Sez, 


The remarks already made regarding limitations in the use of crude 
birth rates apply also to the tables of crude death rates published above. 
The age and sex distribution of a population are most important factors to 
be considered in comparing. death rates between different States or in the 
same State over a period of years. This becomes evident in respect to 
New South Wales if the relative changes in the specific death rates in 
the various age groups over a period of fifty years, as shown on the next 
page, are studied in conjunction with the changing age distribution as 
shown in Table 37. 

The variation in the proportion of persons in the various.age groups 
will have a considerable bearing on the crude death rate of the whole 
population. 

Again the death rate of males is much higher than that of females. Con- 
sequently the increase in the proportion of females as shown in Table 34 
will be reflected in a corresponding. decrease in the general rate. 
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In the following table death rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age groups during the three years around each census since 1881. 


TsBLe 83.—Specifie Death Rates, All Causes, 1880 to 1934. 


Death rate per 1,000 Living—Al] Causes. Reduction 
Age Group (Years), T 7 1880-5? to 
1880-82. | 1890-92. | 1900-02. | 1910-12. | 1920-22, | 1932-34. | 1932-34. 
Males. 
0-4... as «.) 47:45 | 38-70 33-88 | 24-69 21-49 | 12:52; 74 
5- 9 .., - . 3-13 | 351 | 2:16 2-05 1-85 141! 53 
10-14 ... aoe 2:45 2-21: 2-01 1-70 1:58 | 1-23 &@ 
15-19 ... eee 3°85 3:33 | 3-43 2:43 2:17 1:68 | 56 
20-24 ... 5-79 4-74 | 4-7] 3°32 2-70 2:28 GL 
25-34 ... 7-64 | 6:50 | 5-56 4:31 3°75 2-49 67 
35-44 ... 12-25 9-92 8-77 6-98 6-02 4.56 i 63 
45-54 .., ane «| 18-99 16-23 14-56 12-45 10-86 9-56 §8 
55-64 ... oes «| 35°50 29-76 27-59 25:13 23-04 21.31 49 
65-74 ... ‘ 67-23 61-89 | 60-13 55-69 51-61 49.26 27 
75 and over ... ---| 162-71 | 146-35 | 149-50 | 144-47 | 142-99 | 128.48 21 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 16:72 14:24 | 12-90 11-59 10-72 9-60 43 
Rate in 1880-82 = 
100... 100 85 V7 | 69 64 | 57 fees 
Females. 
O- 4... rd «| 42:19 | 33-45 30:37 | 20-71 16-94 10.06 7 
5- 9... or J 2-77 | 3-26 1:99 1-76 1-64 1.18 57 
10-14 ... 7 2-22 | 1:75 1-69 j 1:37 1-20 +83 63 
15-19 ... 3:56 3:03 2-49 1-92 161 1:34) 62 
20-24 ... me 5°31 | 414 3-82 3:17 2-43 2-03 62 
25-34 ... nee 7-90 6-07 5-44 4:21 3°65 2-64 67 
35-44 ... $ 11-10 8-86 753 5:96 4:88 3-99; G& 
45-54 .., ee ‘ 15-09 11-86 10-36 9-06 7-90 7.08 53 
55-64 ... aes * 26°83 22-56 20-02 17-60 15-73 14-21 47 
65-74 ... ee 56-95 52-69 46-18 44-46 39-11 36°45 36 
75 and over 138-58 | 142-28 | 134-48 ; 125-29 | 124-53 | 107:40 23 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 14-07 11-82 10-23 9-09 8-23 7-57 46 
Rate in 1880-82 = 
100... «-{ 100 84 73 65 58 54 ase 
Persons, 
0-4... ei 4 44-86 36-12 32:15 | 22-74 19-25 | 11.31 } 75 
5- 9... ute 2-95 3-39 2-08 1:91 1-75 1-30 56 
10-14 ... 2°33 1-98 1-85 1:54 1-39 1-03 56 
15-19 ... vee 3-70 3:18 2-96 2:18 1:90 1:51 59 
20-24 .., tee 5-57 | 4-45 4-26 3-24 2-56 2:16 61 
25-34 ... iad . 7°75 6-32 5-50 4-26 3°70 2-56 7 
35-44 .., wee wi} 11-79 9-49 8:23 6-50 5-47 4:27 63 
45-54 .., ane es 17-54 14-48 12-79 10-97 9-46 8-33 52 
55-64 ... oe F 32-07 26-98 24:34 21:84 19-71 17-81 44 
65-74 ... eee os} 63:37 58-07 54-43 50-61 45-81 43-02 32 
75 and over ... -.| 154-09 | 144-72 | 142-78 | 135-86 | 133-86 | 117-72 24 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 15-52 13-13 11-63 10-40 9-50 8-60 45 
Rate in 1880-82 = i 
100.—a.. ..-| 100 85 75 67 61 55 tae 


There was a steady reduction in the death rates throughout the period, 


the improvement being greatest at ages under 5 years, then in the greun 
The rates for females were reduced to a greater extent 


25 to 34 years. 
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than the rates for males in every age group up to 75 years, except at ages 
25 to 84 years. It is noticeable that the reduction at ages 10 to 14 years 
was 68 per cent. amongst females and only 50 per cent. amongst males, 
the difference in the rate of reduction amongst males and females being 
greatest in this group and at ages 65 to 74 years. Above that age improved 
conditions naturally had less effect. 


The ages at which death rates are most favourable are between 10 and 


14 years; and between the ages of 5 and 45 years they are generally con- 
siderably below the average. 


Expectation of Life. 


The effect of the improvement in death rates in increasing the duration 
of life in Australia is indicated in the following statement, which shows 
the average expectation of life at specified ages according to the Australian 
mortality experience of the decades from 1881 to 1910 and the three years 
around the censuses of 1921 and 1933. 


Taste 84.—Expectation of Life, 1881 to 1934. 


1 
Males. Females. 
Age. 


1891- 1932-34, 


1891- | 
1881-00. | 1900. j2901-210.| 1990-29, 1900. 1901-10. | 1920-22, 


kde 1881-90. 


fi { ( 
Years. | Years.| Years. | Years. | Years. || Years. | Years.) Years, | Years. | Years. 


\ | 
0 | 47-20 | 51-08 | 55-20 | 59-15 | 63-48 || 50-84 , 54-76 58-84 63-31 | 67:14 
10 ) 48-86 | 51-43 | 53-53 | 56-01 | 58-01 || 51-95 | 54-46 56:39 59:20 | 61-02 


20 | 40-58 | 42-81 | 44-74 | 46-99 | 48-81 || 43-43 | 45-72 47-52 50-03 | 51:67 


30 | 33-64 | 35-11 | 36-52 | 38-44 | 39-90 || 36-13 | 37-86 39-33} 41-48 | 42°77 


40 | 26-50 | 27-65 | 28-56 | 30-05 | 31:11 |) 29-08 | 30-49 31-47 33-14 | 34:04 


50 } 19°74 | 20-45 | 21-16 | 22-20 | 22-83 || 22-06 | 22:93 | 93.69] 24-90 | 25°58 
60 | 13-77 | 13-99 | 14-35 } 15-08 | 15°57 || 15-39 |15-86 | 16-20 | 17-17 | 17-74 
70| ss2| 890 867| 926| 959 | 970/989) 996{ 10-41) 1097 
80| 511) 5-00] 496) 5:00] 522 || 5:27: 5-49 573 | 561 | 601 


90 2-91 | 2-91] 2-64 2-60 2°98 2-98 | 3:07 2-99 2-91 3°05 


100 1:32 | 1-29 1-18 L-17 | 1:10 137 | 1-23 1-24 1-24 1-02 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


A summary of the annual deaths and death rates in the metropolis and 
in the remainder of the State during the last eleven years is shown below. 
Data are not available on a comparable basis prior to Ist January, 1927. 
Since then deaths have been allocated according to the usual residence of 
the deceased persons, whereas they were allocated formerly to the district in 
which death occurred. Within the period covered by the followmg table 
the metropolitan boundary was extended (in 1983), and for the purposes 
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of the comparison shown below the figures for the Metropolis and the 
remainder of the State for years prior to 1933 have been adjusted to the 
present boundaries. 


| 
Metropolis. | Remainder-of the State. - New South Wales, 
Year: Number of | > | Number of l Number of 
Deaths ev ee eg Deaths. eo 
(excluding Brine, | (excluding | Prt ying, | (excluding eee 
stillbirths.) | S  _ stilfbirths.) | e- | stillbirths.) g 
| 
1930 10,976* | 9°15* 10,276* 771* 21,252 839 
1931 11,020* | 9°09* 10,264* 7°63* 21,284 8°33 
1932 10,981* | 8-97* 10,376* 7-66* 21,357 8:28 
1933 11,580 ! 9°37 H 10,742 7°86 22,322 858 
1934 11,847 953 | 11,627 8°42 23,474 8°95 
1935 12,552 10°04 11,995 8°60 24,547 9°28 
1936 12,435 9°88 11,941 8:48 24,376 | 9-14 
1937 13,168 10°36 12,067 8:48 25,235 9°36 
1938 13,461 10°50 12,644 8-74 26,105 9°59 
1939 13,621 10°53 13,194 9°07 26,815 9°75 
1940 13,686 10°49 12,457 848 26,143 9°43 
1 ) 


* These figures on basis of boundaries as existing from 1933. 

The death rate appears to be: higher in the metropolis than in the 
country, but crude rates should be used with caution, owing to differences 
in the proportions of each sex and in the age composition of the population 
of these divisions. 


Tur Morrarity or INFANTS. 
Deaths of Children. under 1 Year of Age (excluding Stillbirths). 
During the year 1940 the children who died before completing the first 
year of life (excluding stillbirths) numbered 1,927, equivalent to a rate of 
89.02 per 1,000 live births. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1860-1940, 
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The death rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 
1940 being: 41.9 and 36.1 per 1,000 live births, respectively. The rates for 
each sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial ‘periods since the 
year 1880. 


Taste 86.—Infantile Mortality, 1880 to 1940. 


Males. i Females. Total, 
: tal Pi oe hie hit 

Period. peat - Bats tet pee zat aoe eae art 
ne. idee Bugis.” ee | Hive ‘Rirths.| Deaths | Live Birtha, 

1880-84 1,992 127-9 1,671 112-5 3,663 120-4 
1885-89 : 2,405 127-2 2,019 112-3 4,424 120-0 
1890-94 2,413 118-7 1,966 102-3 4,379 110-7 
1895-99 2,304 121-4 1,914 105-9 4,218 113-9 
1900-04 \ 2,677 108-5 1,738 94-6 3,815 | 101-7 
1905-09 1,832 85-6 1,458 715 3,290 783-7 
1910-14 2,038 | 79-2 1,610 65-8 3,648 | 72:7 
1915-19 | 1,892 71-9 1,440 576 3,332 64-9 
1920-24 1,900 68:4 1,436 54-1 3,336 61-4 
1925-29 : 1,682 60°38, 1,319 50-4 3,001 55:3 
1930-34 1,176 49-3 877 38'8 2,053 44°2 
1935-39 1,098 46'0 832 36°4 1,930 41:3 
19386 1,100 46-5 | 908 40:3 2,008 43-5 
1937 1,081 ; 446 | 851 | 865. 1,932 40°7 
1938 1,173 48:5, S07 340 1,980 41:8 
1939 1,136 46-3 | 833 | 355 1,969 41-0 
1940 | 1,054 | 41-9 | 873 | 36-1; 1,927 | 39-0 


In 1930 the rate was less than 50 deaths per 1,000 live births for the first 
time on record and in 1933 it fell below 40 per 1,000. The rate in 1940 is 
the lowest ever recorded. 


During the period reviewed the excess of the male rate over the female 
rate has always been pronounced, but it has grown greater with the passing 
ef time. In the ten years 1880 to 1889 the excess was between 13 and 14 
per cent., aud in the last few years it has been double that figure. 


The remarkable improvement which has taken place in the infantile mor- 
tality rate in the pericd covered by the table is due in a large degree 
to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases by health laws 
and by education. The first important step was taken in 1881, when the 
Infectious Diseases Supervision Act became law. In 1896 the Public 
Health Act was passed, and in 1902 the acts relating to public health 
were consolidated. About this time a world-wide movement drew attention 
to the benefit of breast-feeding and the dangers attending the methods of 
artificial feeding then in vogue. A scheme for the preservation of infant 
health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guidance of mothers in the 
care and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
and in the surrounding suburbs. 


Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
since 1914 through the establishment in Sydney and in various country 
localities of baby health centres, the formation of a number of public bodies 
which are affiliated with the Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and 
Babies and the establishment of a division of Maternal and Baby Welfare 
in the Department of Public Health. Particulars relating to these are 
published in chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 
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The decline in infantile mortality, especially in diarrheal diseases, is 
illustrated by the following table, which gives the mortality rate from diar- 
thwal diseases, and from all other causes since 1900:— 


TaBLE 87.—Infantile Mortality, Diarrheal Diseases, 1900 to 1940. 


Deaths under 1 year of age Deaths under I year of age 
per 1,000 Live Births. per 1,000 Live Births. 

ae lak wee heal) Alloth 

i viarY! All other 

Disiee Duke All causes iocasen, | Diseases, | Al! causes. 
1900-04 29-52 | F221. 101°73 | 1933 2°24 | 37:11 39°35 
1905-09 21°06 57°66 78°72 | 1934 2:54 | 43°82 46°36 
1910-14 20°64 | 52-04 72°68 | 1935 2-06 | 37°38 39°44 
1915-19 | 13°94 | 50°97 64°91 1936 238 | 41°09 43°47 
1920-24 13°77 47°64 61°41 1937 2°53 | 38°15 40°68 
1925-29 SOL | 46°83 55°77 1938 2°43 39°41 41-84 
1930-34 4:14 | 40°05 44:19 1939 3:23 37:79 41-02 
1935-39 2-53 38-77 | 41:30 |; 1940 1 2°33 | 36:19 39-02 


The work of the baby health centres hag been instrurnental in bringing 
about a reduetion in the death rate from diarrhwal diseases. Seasonal con- 
ditions, however, tend to cause a fluctuation in the rate as in 1926 when the 
rainfall was below normal during several months and diarrhea] diseases 
caused 20 per cent. of the deaths of infants under one year of age. In 
recent years the number of deaths from diarrhmal diseases has been reduced 
to very small proportions as compared with former years, and the effect of 
seasonal conditions is difficult to trace. In 1940 the proportion was 8 per 
cent. of the total—the second highest for nine years. 


Infantile Mortality by Age. 

Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age in 1940 
54 per cent. oceurred within a week of birth, 66 per cent. within the first 
month, and 75 per cent. within three months. The following statement 
shows the number of deaths at various ages under 1 year in the metropolis 
and in the whole State and the rates per 1,000 live births. 


Tasie 88.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and State, Age, 1939 and 1940. 


1939. 1940, 
Metropolis. State. Metropolis. State. 
Age at Death. H | 

* Deaths Deaths Deaths Deaths 
Number |per 1,000) NUMPE per 1,000| NUMPET Iyer 1,000, NAUPEF per 1,000 

Live Live Live ive 

Deaths. Births. Deaths. Births. | Deaths. Births. Deaths. Births. 

Underl week... 873 =) «19°30 | 1,102 | 22-906— 390 | 19°56; 1,043 ) 21-12 

jweek jee ses wel 40 2-07 121 2-52 41 2:06 | 99 2-01 

2 weeks i a vel 19 “98 52 1-08 27 135 1 72 1-46 

Foe ex | oh el es 73 42 “88 25 1-25 49 | -99 

Under 1 month, Total...) 446 | 23-08 | 4,317 | 27-44 483 | 24-22 | 1,263 | 25-58 

1month ... a wil 88 71 | 66 | 138 | 54 | 271 ' 106 215 

2 months is ve] 28 1-19 53 110 || 38 1-91 84 1-70 

$°75 5, be was | 1-08 66 1:37 36 81 | 74 1-50 

4: py oa tes se 12 62 | 49 102 | 18 90 47 95 

Bins an ie wl JB | G7 | BB 117 i] 22 | 110 | 53 1-17 

Gi): ii he wel BF 140 69 1-44 22 | 10 53 1-07 

To. ee i wi 19} 98 OB 1:12 17 “85 33 1-07 

8s che a oat 16 | 83 59 1-23 17 “B85 58 1-18 

os i Lice “a3 17 | 88 | 68 142 21 1-06 49 99 

wD ,, a ae ui, 22 L14 | 50 1-04 15 75 40 81 

it. ;; oe a ae 14 73 | 62 1-29 15 75 42 35 

Under 1 year, Total... 663 | 3431 | 1.069 ! 41-02 758 ! 38-01 | 1,927 | 39-02 


Despite the marked decline in infantile mortality, the death rate 
of children under 1 week old is higher now than it was thirty-five years 
ago, while at all other ages under one year there has been a sustained 
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improvement. Thus the rate of mortality among children within one week 
of birth was 21.84 per 1,000 live births in the five years 1901-05, and 22.77 per 
1,006 live births in the five years 1936-40—an increase of 4 per cent.—and 
the corresponding rates among children over one week and under twelve 
months old were 75.18 per 1,000 in 1901-05, and 18.41 per 1,000 in 1936-40— 
a decline of 76 per cent. 


It is shown on a later page that the principal causes of death among 
ehildren in their first week of life were malformations and the diseases 
of early infancy, e.g., congenital debility, premature birth, injury at birth 
which in 1940 were responsible for 96 per cent. of the deaths of children 
during the first week of life, and caused 20.36 deaths per 1,000 live births 
out of the total rate of 21.12. These causes are not generally connected with 
post-natal care of children, and they tend, when considered in relation to the 
rate of mortality, to obscure the remarkable improvement which has been 
effected by the dissemination of knowledge and the promotion of health 
measures for the care of infants. Although more skilful attention after 
birth may decrease the number of infants who die from pre-natal causes, it is 
reeognised ifnat the rate of mortality among infants in the first week of 
life will not be reduced appreciably except through increased pre-natal care, 
and considerable attention is being given to the care and instruction of 
expectant mothers. 


The following table shows the rates of mortality among infants in age 
groups during the first year of life in quinquennial periods since 1901. 


TapLe 89.—Infantile Mortality, Age, 1901 to 1940. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Live Births among Children aged— 

Period. Under Lweekand |lmonthend|i Total || 3 mouths | 6 months | Total 
oe under 1 under $ under 3 | end and under 1 

1 week. month. months. |, months. under 6. under 12, | year. 
1901-04"! 21:19 11:37) | 1965 | B22 22°26 26°88 | 101°35 
3905-09 22°36 10:12 13°21 45 69 15°34 17°69 | 78°72 
9910-14 22°28 914 | 11°83 42°95 |; 13:07 | 16°66 | 72°68 
3915-19 24°53 8.02 95 41-70 | 922 | 13-99 | 64°91 
1920-24 23°10 764 S95 | 39°69 9-08 12°64 | 61°41 
1925-29 23°37 6°76 6°90 37°03 735 WS9 || 55°77 
1930-34 | 22-64 529 4-28 B221 | 4:33 765 |) 44-19 
1935-39 23°16 B05 | 387 3158 w32 | G40 i 41°30 

' | i! 

1936 23-64 5°93 4°07 33 64 3°66 617 43°47 
1937 | 92:80 5°58 3:10 31:48 3°05 615 || 40°68 
1938 23°42 4°48 3°89 31°70 3°46 663 4 41°84 
1939 | 22°96 443 | 2:48 | 29°92 3°56 | 7 54 | 41-02 
1940 | 21°12 4°46 B85 | 29-43 3°62 ° 5°97 39°02 


*Four year period, 


Allowing for the operation of pre-natal causes upon the mortality in the 
first week of life, it is evident that pronounced improvement took place 
in the rates of infantile mortality immediately after the adoption of special 
educative measures in 1904 and 1914, and that, although special factors 
have operated to increase infantile mortality in certain years there has 
been a steady and sustained improvement. The improvement has been 
greatest among children aged one month and over. Up to that age the 
majority of deaths are due to pre-natal causes. 
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Infantile Mortality in Metropolis and Remainder of State. 

The number of deaths of children under one year of age in the metropolis 
in 1940 was 758 or 38.01 per 1,000 live births, and in the remainder of the 
State 1,169 or 39.71 per 1,000 live births. 

The following table shows the number of deaths of children under 1 year 
of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, and the 
rate per 1,000 live births, in 1940 and the previous ten years. The basis 
of the tabulation as to locality is the usual residence of the mother :— 


Taste 90.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and Country, 1930 to 1940. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. New South Wales. 
f { 
Year, Deaths | Rate per Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per 

aaer 1. See under 1. ne under 1, ctr 

} \ ie DIS. Be 
1930 1,203* | 49-68*! 1,494* 49°91* 2,597 | 49°81 
1931 860* 44-58%) 1,217* 42°81* 2,077 43°52 
3932 691* 33°88* 1,153* 42°5U* 1,844 41°06 
1933 629 36°82 1,110 40°94 1,739 | 39°35 
1934 731 44°20 1,278 47°69 2,009 | 46°36 
1935 602 33°61 1,160 Al‘77 1,762 39°44 
1936 | 741 41°73 1,267 44-56 2,008 43°47 
1937 703 38°72 1,229 41°89 1,932 40°68 
1938 714 38°47 1,266 44:02 1,980 41°84 
1939 663 8431 1,306 45-54 1,969 | 41:02 
1940 758 35°01 | 1,169 39°71 1,927 | 39°02 


* These figures on basis of boundaries ag existing from 1933. 


The following table shows a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births. As the rates quoted are for a single year only and fluctuate from 


year to year they do not show the permanent relation between the rates 
prevailing in the countries named. 
Tarte 91,—Infantile Mortality, States and Countries, 1938 and 1940. 
Infantile Mortality i 
Infantil 
State or Country. | . Baten Country. Mortality Rate, 
| 1938. 1940, | 1988: 
New Zealand .,,| 35-63 | 3021 || Netherlands ... ... 36 
Queensland veel 41.28 35-32 Norway se ot 37 
f ! Sweden ae ie 41 
South Australia ...| 30-50 35°54 || Switzerland... oh 43 
Tasmania ee} 39°74 38-25 | United States ... es 5] 
Commonwealth ...! 38-26 38-67 _ |, 2ngland and Wales... 52 
| i *South Africa ... sn 52 
New South Wales ..., 41-84 | 89-02 || Denmark s ba 59 
Victoria ... we] 84-21 39-45 || Germany deer 6 60 
7 ; 5 | | Canada... eis each 63 
Western Australia oy 33.80 | 46.49 France ... - a 66 
WBS ce a ua 66 
; | Scotland the 70 
: ‘| Northern Ireland seal 75 
! 1 Belgium i J 75 
: | Japan “ise oer geil 106\| 
i ‘| Italy an awe ‘se! 106 
i "Spain... : sa) 110+ 
| Croatdalavalie. ae 122. 
: Hungary aes is 137t 
| Ceylon... ee 161 
» Rumania mac 36 183 


* White people only, + Year 1935. + Year 1936, || Year 1937. 


* 87039 


ERRATUM—Taste 92. 
The first three Causes of Death should read— 
Tuberculosis. 
Syphilis. 
Other Parasitic and Infectious Diseases. 
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The rate of infantile mortality in. New. Zealand :is lower: than in any of 
the Australian States. The rates for Australasia generally are greatly 
superior to those prevailing in most other countries for which comparable 
records are available. In comparing the rates for various countries, allow- 
ance should be made for wide differences in climate and economic couditions. 


Causes of Infantile Mortality. 


A table published annually in the Statistical Register shows the rates of 
infantile mortality from each of tfhe principal causes in the last forty years: 
This indicates that there has been a great decline in the mortality from 
diarrhoea and enteritis and other digestive diseases, nervous diseases, tuber- 
cular diseases, and bronchitis, accident, and general diseases, ‘There has 
also been a decline in congenital debility, but a proportionate increase in 
deaths from malformation, premature birth, and diseases of early infancy. 
The mortality from epidemic diseases fluctuates considerably with a ten- 
dency to decline. 


The following table shows the incidence of mortality:caused by the prin- 
cipal diseases among; infants at various periods during the first year of life 
in 1940, showing the experience in the metropolis in comparison with that 
in the whole State :— 


Taste 92—Infantile Mortality—Causes of Death, 1940. 


{ 
Deaths of Children under'Ono Year.of Age per. 1,000 Live Births, 


: Metropolis. State, 
Cause of Death, 
wud nee 1 monet ina 1 ee 1 monte : 
an an nder a and 
1 weak: under | under | Total) | a week,| under | under | Totals 
1 month.) 1 year, 1month.| 1 year. 
Epidemic Diseases...) ... as 10 10 ane 02 08 10 
Tuberculosis... ses ae eis 20. -20 ee ess 10 10 
Syphilis ii sed see 05 2-4) 2.46 bee 06 1:76 1:82 
Meningitis... ee er 15 35 +50 ate 06 49 55 
Convulsions ... “as 15 sb 05 +20 18 wee 06 24: 
Bronchitis. ... me des see 10 10 wee an 122 +22 
Pneumonia. ... +35: 50 3.26 4-11 24 +53 3-60 4-37. 
Diarrhoea and Enter- : 

itis. . ; nee 40 2-71 3-11 02 24 2-57 2-83 
Malformation oF 2:26 -90 1:30 4-46 2°51 65 1-54 4-70 
Congenital Debility ... “40 05 “10 “55 ‘91 +26 +33] 1-50 
Premature Birth ...| 9-98 1:36 ‘40 | 11-74 | 10-37 | 1:36 +38 | 12-11 
Injury at Birth wl 8°71 65 15 4-51] 3°89 45 12 4-46 

Other Diseases of early : 
Infancy... w{ 251 85 20 3-06 2-67 ‘47 12 3-26 
All Other Causes... 20 25 2-46 2-91 33 “36 2-07 2°76 
Total... | 19°56 4-66 | 13:79 | 38°01 | 21-12 4:46 | 13-44 | 39-02 


In the State in 1940, 96 per cent. of the deaths during the first: 
week after birth and 67 per cent. of the deaths which occurred 
during the first year after birth were due to exclusively pre-natal causes, 
aud diseases of early infancy or syphilis. Deaths from these causes during 
the first year of life represented 26.13 per 1,000 live births during the year. 
The incidence of diarrhea and enteritis was comparatively light among 
children under the age of one month. 
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Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under 1 year. 


During 1940 there were 47,505 nuptial and 1,877 ex-nuptial children born 
alive. During the same period the deaths of nuptial children under 1 year 
of age numbered 1,800 and of ex-nuptial children 127. 


The infantile mortality rate of ex-nuptial children was almost double the 
rate for nuptial children, partly owing to premature birth, infantile debility 
and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to causes arising from 
neglect. The mortality rates from various causes among ex-nuptial children 
are shown annually in the Statistical Register. 


How these combined causes operate to produce a comparatively high 
death rate among ex-nuptial children is shown in the following table which 
relates to the year 1940 and the quinquennium 1936-40. 


TasLe 93.—Infantile Mortality, Nuptiality and Age, 1936 to 1940. 
| 


Deaths per 1,0°0 Live Births, 1940. | Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, 1986-1940. 
_ } 
Age at Death. Abe nuptials 222 | Ex nopblalse | 
Nuptial. Per cent! Total, || Nuptial. Per cent! Total, 
Rate. | Nuptial | Rate. | nuptial 
Rate. Rate, 
Under 1 week ...| 20-61 34:10 165 21-12 22-15 | 36-82 166 | 22-77 
l week ... ee 1-96 3-20 163 2-01 2-53 4-68 185 2-63 
2 weeks... Se 1.41 2-66 189 1-46 || 1-26 2-68 213 1:32 
By 35 ahh 5 “92 2-65 289 99 || *98 2-19 223 1-03 
Total— i 
under 1 month! 24°90 | 42.62 171 25-58 26:92 | 46-37 172 | 27-75 
t 
1 month eee 2-04 4-79 | 285 215 || 2-02 3:28 162 2-07 
2 months abs 1:64 3:19 195 1:70 |} 1-29 | 358 278 1-39 
3) Cy, su 1-37 4:79 350 1-50 1-21 3-29 272 1-29 
4 ,, sf 5 107; 113 95 1-03 1-69 164 | 1-05 
Os aot 1-18 1-07 | 91 1:17 | 1:10 1-79 163) 1-18 
6 on 1-01 2-66 263 1-07 1-22 2-89 237 1-29 
oa at 1-05 1:60 152 1-07 1:10 1-89 172 1-13 
8, wes 118 1-07 91 1-18 +99 2-39 24) 1-05 
Ou 55 hs 95 213 | 224 +99 1-02 1-79 175 1:05 
10a, se +80 1-07 134 -8] +84 2-19 261 | -90 
ll_,, 2a 82 1-69 195 *85 || 1-06 1-39 131 1:08 
Total— | — | — a 
under 1 year} 37-89 | 67-66 179 39-02 39-80 | 72-54 182 | 41-18 
{ 


The number of ex-nuptial children who die during one year is com- 
paratively small, consequently the rates of mortality for such children 
based on the experience of a single year are unstable. 


A more reliable comparison is obtained by using figures based upon the 
quinquennial period. The experience of the five years 1936-40 shows that 
the largest proportional excess of deaths of ex-nuptial children over those 
of nuptial children is not immediately after birth, but usually two months 
or more later. The mortality of ex-nuptial children exceeded that of 
nuptial children by 72 per cent. in the first month of life, by 62 per cent. 
in the second, by 178 per cent. in the third, 172 per cent. in the fourth 
and 64 per cent. in the fifth. The excess of the ex-nuptial rate was con- 
siderable also in later months. 
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The following table shows the number of births and deaths and the rate 
per 1,000 live births of ex-nuptial as compared with those of nuptial chil- 
dren in New South Wales since 1900, 


baer 


TasLeE 94.—Deaths under 1 Month and 1 Year, 1900 to 1940. 


Total Live Births. 


Deaths under 1 month. 


Deaths under 1 year. 


Nuptial. Ex-Nuptial. Nuptial. Ex-Nuptial. 
Period. |- 
E Noo ie -e 000 
Fie sh Ex- s ‘ = - A cr 1, 
Nuptial. Nuptial. No, Live No. Live No. Live No. Live 
Births. Births. Births. Births. 
1900-04| 174,507] 12,982 * * * * 15,712 | 90-04 | 3,361 | 258-90 
1905-09) 194,364] 14,574 | 4,758+ 30-164} 637+) 54-62+) 13,780 | 70-90 | 2,668 | 183-07 
1910-14) 236,589, 14,363 | 7,150 |30-22 | 734 | 51-10 | 15,901 | 67-21 | 2,338 | 162-78 
1915-19} 243,752] 12,903 | 7,675 | 31-49 678 |52-55 |14,956 | 61-36 | 1,703 | 131-98 
1920-24] 258,318] 13,286 | 7,726 | 29-91 624 (46-97 | 15,194 | 58-82 | 1,485 | 111-77 
i] 

1925-29] 255,447| 13,624 | 7,507 | 29-39 599 143-97 | 13,643 | 53-41 | 1,363 | 100-04 
1930-34] 220,555) 11,740 : 5,957 | 27-01 532 |45-32 | 9,354 | 42-41 912 77-68 

| 
1635-39) 223,493) 10,195 | 6,095 | 27-27 496 | 48-65 | 8,888 | 39-77 763 | 74-84 
1936 | 44,099] 2,094 1,280 | 29-03 86 |41-07 | 1,882 | 42-68 126 60-17 
1937 | 45,391) 2,106 | 1,288 |27-27 | 110 | 52-23 | 1,764 | 38-86 168 79-77 

| 

1 
1938 | 45,336) 1,983 | 1,228 | 27-08 92 146-39 | 1,829 | 40-34 151 76-15 
1939 | 46,014) 1,989 | 1,219 | 26-49 98 | 49-27 | 1,812 | 39-38 157 78-93 

| 
1940 | 47,505) 1,877 | 1,183 | 24-90 80 | 42-62 | 1,800 | 37-89 127 67-66 
i 


* Not available, 


t Four Years 1906-09. 


The table shows that the ex-nuptial death rates are uniformly high 
compared with the nuptial rates, but they have improved considerably in the 


period covered by the table. 


In 1901, one out of every four ex-nuptial 


children died within a year of birth; the rate in 1940 was one in fifteen. 


Deaths of Children under 5 years. 
Apparently there has been a general improvement in the death rate of all 

groups of children under 5 years of age, though the improvement hag not 

been so marked at ages over 1 year as in the rates of infantile mortality. 
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The following table shows the mortality of children under 5 years of 
age :— 


Table 95.—Deaths under 5 Years, 1830 to 1940. 


1 


Deaths under 5 years. | Deaths under 5 years. 
\ ois 

ison | 6,220 ane 
1895-99 5,693 34-2 1936 2,680 12-4 
1900-04 5,056 31-4 
1905-09 4,335 24-7 1937 2,532 11-7 
910-14 | 4881 | 229 
1915-19 4,676 19-5 1938 2,600 11-9 
1920-24 4,518 | 185 | 
1925-29 | 4,070 16-0 1939 (8,646 11-9 
1930-34 2852 118 
1935-29 2567 | 118 1940 2,509 11-0 


The rate of mortality in the quinquennium 1936-40 compared with that 
of 1890-94, represents an annual saving of 26 lives in every 1,000 children 
under 5 years in the State. 

Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earlier years 


of life ¢ later, and the death rate decreases steadily until the age of 10 
years is reached. The high death rate for preventable diseases in earlier 
years was due partly to parental ignorance of the proper food or treatment 


required, and improvement in the rate may be attributed in a large 
measure to more widespread knowledge of infant bygiene and mothercraft. 


Infantile Mortality and Stillbirths. 

Pre-natal causes being a common factor in both stillbirth and the 
mortality of infants subsequent to birth, it is of interest to note the 
combined rate for stillbirths and deaths of children under one year of age. 

In 1940 there were 1,342 stillbirths and 1,927 deaths under one year of 
age, making a total loss of 3,269 infants out of 50,724 live births and still- 
births. This represents a rate of 64.45 per 1,000 of all births. 


The rate on this basis was 59.07 in the metropolis and 68.74 in the 
remainder of the State—the difference between the rates being less than 
the difcrence in the respective death rates of live-born children only. 


The year 1986 is the first for which figures are available on this basis. 


Causes or Drarit. 

The classification used in tabulating causes of death is in accordance with 
the International List of Causes of Death, with slight modification for use 
throughout Australia. The year 1940 was the first for which the fifth 
decennial revision of the list was used. 
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The complete list of causes of death is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, which shows the number of deaths from 
each cause according to age, sex, and month of occurrence. 


The table published below is a summary of the principal individual 
causes of death in 1940, compared with the average annual number in the 
period 1935-39, adjusted to the population of the year 1940. The propor- 
tion to the total in the five years 1936-40 is also shown :— 


TABLE 96.—Causes of Death, 1940. 


wd so 

on oe 
sog ee ao Le oO = 31 
£5 | 8s | 38 $93) 85 | 88 
Causes of Death, g54| ex | 6a Causes of Death; 28a) gs | BO 
gee | BS ag w>S| BA | Zs 
a 45 Ba 2 4 ads wi oa. 
Ay BS Hy 
ao 
wht & 

per 

cent. per 

Typhoid and Paratyphoid, cent. 
Fevers ... 18 9 ‘06 |/Infantile Convulsions _... 12 19 05 

Cerebro-spinal (Meningo- Other Diseases of the Ner- 
coccal) Meningitis 6 13 03 vous System ... ees 361 319 1°35 

Scarlet Fever eve oe 17 15 -06 || Diseases of the Heart 6,613 | 7,386 | 26°14 

Whooping-cough ... 77 97 +32 ||Arteriosclerosis and other; 

Diphtheria oe v| 186 74 “61 Diseases of the Arteries; 1,547 539 5-23 

Erysipelas ace, wae 19 12 -06 |/Other Diseases of the Cir- 

Tetanus... 23 26 -07 culatory System i 41 58 +18 

Tuberculosis of Respira- Bronchitis Ps 274 222 97 
tory System... 978 892 3-66 |/Pneumonia 1,786 | 1,376 | 6-48 

Tuberculosis of Meninges Other Diseases of the Re- 
and Central Nervous spiratory System | 274 268 1:06 
System ... an 34 22 ‘12 ||Diseases of the Stomach.,.| 141 163 56 

Other Tuberculous Di- Diarrhea and Enteritis 
feases ... és eee 61 44 22 (under 2 years of age)... 157 185 64 

Dysentery .. ais 16 29 ‘07 ||Diarrhea and Enteritis 

Syphilis 208 179 -73 (over 2 years of age) 106 135 44 

Infiuenza—with respiratory Appendicitis ves 252 189 88 
complications specified 249 82 °66 |/Hernia, Intestinal Obstrue- 

Influenza—without respirat- tion see 214 195 -80 
ory ciomplleations speci- Cirrhosis of the Liver 119 112 “45 
fled. abe ae 93 49 +28 |/Peritonitis 28 23 ‘11 

Measles... 44 22 +12 ||Other Diseases of the Di- 

Acute Poliomyelitis and gestive System et 376 337 1:40 
Acute Polioencephalitis Nephritis ...  ... 9 ...f 1557) 1,388 | 5°76 

notifiable } 13 f 1 } 04 [Other Diseases of the 
non-nosifiable| v 6 . Genito-Urinary System] 417 415 | 1:58 

Acute Infectious Encephal- Criminal Abortion es 48 34 17 
itis (Lethargic or Epi- Puerperal Septicemia and 
demic)......... notifiable] ) gf 3 ]) 193 Post-abortive Septi- 

non-notifiable) f° 1 6s cemia .. oe 60 50) 21 

Other Infective and Para- Puerperal _ Thrombophle- 
sitic Diseases ba 99 114 *39 bitis, Embolism and 

Cancer... 2,983 | 3,082 | 11-51 Sudden Death (Sepsis)... 18 18 07 

Diabetes Mellitus ‘, «| 465 517 | 1-80 ||Other Puerperal Diseases) 129 107 “47 

Other Generai Diseases te 470 470 1:82 |\Congenital Malformations; 271 275 1-04 

Vitamin Deficiency Dis- Congenital Debility 96 74 36 
eases... bee 2 3 +01 ||Premature Birth ... He 646 598 | 2-45 

Diseases of the Blood 188 207 -72 ||Other Diseases Peculiar to 

Chronic Poisoning and the First Year of Life.. 378 381 145 
Intoxication ... 27 36 “11 ||Senility six ee 720 863 2-98 

Encephalitis & Meningitis! 106 124 “41 |/Suicide oie 825 309. 1-21 

Cerebral Hemorrhage ... 706 | 1,623 3-41 |/Accident ... ove 1,496 1,423 5-81 

Cerebral Embolism,Throm- Other Violence .., 44 49 ‘17 
bosis, Softening and Allother ... 4. «{ 202 196 “76 
Hemiplegia 275 639 1:34 Sea 

Apoplexy and other Intra- Total ... — ...| 26,148 | 26,143 | 100 00 
cranial Effusions Se 24 41 “11 

1 
Generally speaking, the mortality from tuberculosis, bronchitis, 


diarrhoea and enteritis, diphtheria, and typhoid fever is decreasing and, on 
the basis of crude death rates, the mortality from diseases of the heart, 
cancer, diabetes, and Bright’s disease is increasing. 


*88205—C 
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The figures in the foregoing table cannot be compared as absolute num- 
bers of the same relative importance because of the limitations of a system 
of classification depending upon a large number of independent observers 


DEATH RATES—PRINCIPAL DISEASES —1875-1940. 
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with varying degrees of diagnostic equipment, and because the age 
incidence is very different for the several diseases. Some diseases of the 
heart and diseases of the arteries, etc., affect persons of advanced years, and 
from the standpoint of rate of natural increase are relatively less important 
than are diseases like tuberculosis and pneumonia, which cause heavy 
mortality between ages 20 and 65. 


Interesting features of the table are that 6.47 per cent. of all deaths in 
the quinquennium of 1936-40 were due to the following diseases, which are 
generally diseases of early childhood:—Diarrhoea and enteritis (under 2 
years), malformations, diseases of infancy, whooping cough, convulsions of 
infants, measles, and poliomyelitis. Of the remaining deaths, more 
than half were due to five major causes, diseases of the heart, cancer, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis and nephritis, Deaths from violence represented 7.19 
per cent. of the total. 


In the pages which follow, the experience in respect of a number of in- 
dividual diseases is traced. Where a lengthy period is covered, due allow- 
ance must be made for the effect of improvements in methods of diagnosis 
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and classification and the general advance of medical knowledge. In some 
cases these factors have exercised a considerable influence upon the trend 
of the figures. 


Apart from the records obtained by the compulsory notification by 
medical practitioners of certain infectious diseases, reliable statistics are 
not available to show the number of cases of the various diseases occurring 
annually, but statistics have been collected of the occurrence of coiu- 
municable diseases among school children since 1913. These show that 
epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping-coug’n, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from time to time, assume 
large proportions. A large proportion of the deaths from these diseases 
are among children under school age, but the rate of mortality from them 
rises and falls with the recurrence of epidemics among school children. 
Statistics of the occurrence of infectious diseases among school children 
are collected quarterly, with the object of facilitating steps towards pre- - 
ventive and remedial measures. 


Typhoid Fever. 
A steady improvement in the incidence of this disease is apparent, and 
the consequent mortality has been reduced to very small proportions. 
The compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of typhoid 
fever has been in force since the 1st January, 1898. 
The number of cases notified and deaths from typhoid fever, and the 
equivalent annual rates since 1884, are stated below :-— 


Taste 97.—Typhoid Fever, 1884 to 1940. 


| Cases Notified. Deaths. 
Period. | Rate Males. Females. Total. 
Number. | 10.000 Rate per - | Rateper | —~—~—~—~—«[ Rate per 
living, | Number. | 10,000 Number. 10,000 Number, | 10,000 
i : bites living, } living. living 
188-38 ye 1,356 5.12 1,115 813 2,471 | 5.13 
1889-93 | * * 959 3.11 714 2°74 | 1,678 2.94 
1894-98 * * 1,107 3:27 731 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 | 16,406 | 23°95 1,054 2°93 733 2:25 | 1,787 2°61 
1904-08 | 11,548] 15°54 748 1:93 507 142 : 1,255 1°69 
1909-13 | 11,506 | 13 €6 773 175 464 135 | 3,987 1°47 
1914-18 | 7,868] 8:28 569 117 330 ‘71 899 | °95 
1919-23 4,401] 4°18 353 | ‘66 24) ‘AT 594 | .56 
1924-28 | 2,912] 2-48 245 | 41 | 140 28 385 “22 
1929-33 1,579 | 1°24 115 “18 72 ‘ll 187 “15 
1934-338 653 +49 "9 ls 24 04 96 ‘07 
i | 

1936 | 132 “49 13 10 | 6 05 | 19 07 
1937) | 118 “44 12 09 6 04 | 18 07 
1938 89 *3B3) vi 12 3 02 20 07 
1939 62/ 28 10 | ‘07 3 02 13 | -05 
1940 | 67 | 24 5 | OL 4 ‘03 9 “03 


*Notitiable throughout the State from 1st January, 1898. 


The rate of mortality from typhoid fever in 1940 represents only 3 
persons per million living. This rate is 51 per cent. below that of the 


previous five years. 


. 
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The decrease in the number and proportion of deatfhs due to this disease 
may be attributed to the operation of the Dairies Supervision Act, which 
became law in 1889, the extension of sewerage services and greater atten- 
tion given to sanitary inspection and garbage disposal. 


Experience shows that most deaths from typhoid fever oecur during the 
summer and autumn. Jn 1940 all the deaths occurred in these two seasons, 
viz., 7 deaths during the summer months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary,.and 2 during the autumn months of March, April and May. 


Smallpox. 


There has been no death from sinallpox in New South Wales since the 
year 1915. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 
adopted unless epidemics threaten, as in the year 1918, when about 425,000 
persons voluntarily submitted themselves to vaccination. 


Measles. 


Although measles is a common complaint, the resultant mortality is 
comparatively very small. The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate for each sex. 


TABLE 98.—Measles, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. Females, Total, 

Period, Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths, 10,000 Deaths. 16,000 
\ living. living. | living. 

if 
1884-88 166 “63 - 165 76 331 “69 
1889-93 | 393 1:28 | 369 Al 762 1:34 
4894-98 338 1:00 324 1-09 662 1-4 
1899-1903 ; 160 44 | 219 67 379 ‘55 
1904-08 | 82 21 01 «(107 “30 189 25 
1909-13 309 70 267 ‘66 ) 576 68 
1914-18 | 30] 62 | 221 48 | = 522 "55 
1919-23 207 39 183 35 | 390 °37 
1924-28 "7 30 161 28 338 29 
1929-33; 137 Qh Wj 19 254 20 
1934-38 8] 12 66 10 147 ll 
1936 ll 08 ll 08 22 “68 
1937 4 03 4 | 03 8 03 
1938 Py a a “3 a. _ 
1939 55 “40 45 “33 100 36 
1940 8 06 14 10 22 “08 


The high rates during the second and third quinquennial periods were 
due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
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Scarlet Fever. 

In 1940 the number of deaths from scarlet fever was 15, equivalent to.a 
rate of 0.05 per 10,000 of the population. Of these, 3 oceurred in the 
metropolis, and 12 in the remainder of the State, showing rates of 0.02 and 
0.08 per 10,000 for the respective divisions. The rate of mortality from 
this cause during 1940 was 13 per cent. below that of the preceding quin- 
quennium. The number of cases notified and the deaths from scarlet fever 
and the equivalent annual rates have been as follows:— 


TasBLe 99.—Scarlet Fever, 1884 to 1940. 


Cases Notified. Deaths. 

Period. Rate Males. jpaciaiak: | Total. 
Number, 191900 Rate per Rate per Bate per 
living. | Number. oe Number. a0 Number. ey. 
1884-88 | * * 287 1-08 342 157 | 629 | 1:30 
1889-93 | * + 185 “60 236 ‘90 | 421 | °74 
1894-98 | * * 162 48 218 ‘73 | 380 “60 
1899-1903| 10,940 | 15°97 | 84 23 114 35 | 198 29 
1904-08 | 14,239 | 1916 | 88 23 91 26 | 179 24 
1909-13 | 13,220 | 15-70 | 41 09 57 14) 98 12 
1914-18 | 20,864 | 21:95 | 112 23 161 35 | 278 29 
1919-23 | 6,752 | 6°39 34 “06 38 07 72 07 
1924-98 | 25,119 , 21°38 | 142 24 185 ‘32 | 327 28: 
1929-33 | 23,260 | 1821 | 115 18 165 26 | 280 22 
1934-38 | 13,457 | 10-08 | 47 07 | 45 o7 | 92 | 07 
1936 | 3,939) 1476 | 12 09 14 n 26, 20 
1937 | 2,493 | 9-25 10 07 7 05 17; 06 
1938 | 2,609 | 9°59 6 04 6 04 | 12 | “04 
1939 | 3,205 | 11-66 3 02 8 ‘oe | on | -04 
1940 | 3,025 | 10°91 7 05 8 06 | 15 | 05 
} i 


*Notifiable throughout the State from 1st January, 1893. 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. Of the deaths during 1940, 12 were of children under 10 years of 
age, viz. 6 males and 6 females. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, 
its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. 7 
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Whooping-cough. 


Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. Vhe num- 
ber of deaths and rates of mortality for each sex since 1884 are shown below, 


Yasue 100.—Whooping-cough, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. | Females. Total, 
Period. Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths, 10,060 
living. living. living. 

1884-88 327 1:24 472 2°17 799 1°66 
1889-93 495 1-61 666 | 2°55 1,161 2°04 
1894-98 343 1:01 502 1°69 845 1°33 
1899-1903 573 1°59 726 2°23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 95 445 1:25 814 110 
1909-13 317 86 436 1:09 813 “97 
1914-18 335 ‘69 382 | “82 vii 75 
1919-23 440 | 82; 497 96 937 “89 
1924-28 390 65 462 80 852 “72 
1929-33 285 44 363 “58 648 ‘al 
1934-38 285 42 356 D4 é41 48 
1926 | 51 38 69 “2 | 120 45 
1937 30 *22 63 ‘47 93 *B5 
1938 34 “25 45 33 79 29 
1939 6 04 15 ‘ll 21 08 
1940 44 1 “32 53 38 97 °B5 


‘Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a constantly recurring ail- 
ment of infancy and childhood. The table shows that periods of decline 
have generally been followed by increases in the death rate, which is 
maintained by epidemic outbreaks. An epidemie occurred in 1907, when 
594 cases proved fatal, and the death rate was the highest since 1878. Jn 
1934 there were 286 deaths and this is the only year since 1929 in which 
the number exceeded 200. Owing to the seasonal nature of the disease the 
figures for calendar years do not completely cover each epidemic. It is 
shown in Table 127 that whooping-cough is most fatal during the months 
of January and September to December. 


Records kept since 1913 show that epidemics of whooping-cough among 
school children are only second in magnitude to those of measles. 


Diphtheria and Croup. 
The death rate from diphtheria and croup was very high in the earlier 
years shown in the table below, but the death rate fell sharply after the 
introduction of diphtheria antitoxin in 1894. 


Compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of diphtheria 
was instituted from 1st January, 1898, but in the first ten years the 
notifications were not complete. 


Diphtheria and croup, under which heading membranous laryngitis is 
included, caused 74 deaths in 1940. Deaths from these diseases in the 
metropolitan area numbered 30, and those in the remainder of the State 
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44, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 0.23 and 0.30. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of cases notified and deaths and the equiva- 
lent annual rates since 1884:— 


Tasie 101.—Diphtheria, 1884 to 1940. 


Deaths. 
Cases notified. 

Period. Males. Females, Total. 
Rate per Rate per | Rate per | Rate per 
Number 10,000 : Number, 10,000 Number. | 10,000 | Number 10,0€0 
living. | living. living. | living. 
1884-88 * * 1,069 4°04 980 4:51 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 * * 1,433 | 4°65 1,399 5°36 2,832 4°98 
1894-98 * * 712} 2°10 710 2°39 1,422 2°24 
1899-1903 | 4,360 6:36 310 86 299 92 609 89 
1904-08 7,298 9°82 367 95 338 95 705 95 
1909-13 24,012 | 28°51 604 1°37 640 1°59 1,244 1:48 
1914-18 | 29,213 | 30°74 659 1°36 682 1°47 1,341 1:41 
1919-23 | 22,297 | 21:17 583 1:09 509 “99 1,082 1-04 
1924-28 18,841 16°03 448 75 394 68 842 72 
1929-33 | 20,979 | 16°42 434 67 454 72 888 “70 
1934-38 | 26,334 | 19.72 467 ‘69 439 ‘66 906 68 
1936 7,064 | 26°48 118 ‘87 102 77 220 “82 
1937 4,244 | 15°75 76 56 67 "50 143 ‘53 
1938 3,946 | 14°50 79 ‘58 77 ‘57 156 OT 
1939 4,113 | 14°96 97 70 95 “70 192 “70 
1940 1,838 6°63 34 24 40 29 74 27 


* Notifiable throughout the state from ‘lst January, 1898, 


Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during two lengthy periods, viz., 
from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, from 1909 to 1921, although 
the rate was much lower in the latter period than in the former. 


The experience of the quinquennial period 1936-1940 shows the disease to 
be most fatal during the months of April, May, and June. Ninety-seven 
per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1940 were under 
10 years of age, and 56 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 


Between 1923 and 1928 the Department of Health conducted a campaign 
of systematic testing of children for susceptibility to diphtheria followed 
by immunisation. 


After a lapse of some years further measures were taken in co-operation 
with municipal and shire councils with a view to immunise the majority 
of children at ages 1 to 14 years. The Department pays the cost of the 
anatoxin used at the councils’ depots, and certain other expenses. 
Immunisation is purely voluntary, and children may be treated at the 
Department of Public Health or at public depots or by private medical 
practitioners. 


At the end of November, 1941 the number immunised exceeded 300,000. 
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Influenza. 


During 1940 there were 131 deaths due to influenza, the rate of mortality 
being 72 per cent. lower than the average of the previous quinquennium. 
Prior to 1891 the average annual number of deaths was.44, but during that 
year 988 deaths occurred from this cause. From 1892 to 1917 the average 
number of deaths was 198, but in 1918 an outbreak resulted in 872 deaths. 
and there was a severe epidemic in 1919, when 6,387 persons died from the 
disease. An examination of the experience of this year will be found in the 
1920 issue of this Year Book. The mortality was very great in 1993, 1929 
and 1935. 


In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in’ the intervening periods :— 


Taste 102.—Influenza, 1875 to 1940. 


Deaths. Annual Rate 
lacie Males. Females. Total. per 10,000, 
| i 
1375-1890 388 322 710 53 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 | 2,799 | 2,397 5,196 1-27 
1918 | 218 154 372 1°91 
1919 3,851 2,536 6,387 31°93 
1920-1922 | 469 420 880 1°39 
1923 268 243 511 2°35 
1924-1928 6387 | 562 1,199 1°02 
1929 293 248 541 2°16 
1930-1934 612 529 1,141 88 
1935 316 262 578 2°18 
1936 127 87 214 “80 
1937 : 101 17 378 66 
1938 178 176 354 1.30 
1939 ! 166 169 335 1°22 
1940 80 51 131 AT 


Prior to 1919 influenza was regarded as a disease fatal to young children 
and persons past 45 years of age, but in the severe world-wide epidemic of 
that-year the disease was most fatal to persons in the prime of life (25 to 
44 years). A comparison of the deaths from 1920 to 1934 with those of 
1914-18 and 1919 in age groups representing approximately the different 
stages of life has been published in issues of this Year Book up to 1933-34. 
This indicates that the character of the disease has reverted to the type 
experienced prior to 1919. 


Tuberculous Diseases. 

‘The number of déaths ascribed to the several classified forms of tuber- 
culous disease during 1940 was 958, or 4 per cent. of the actual mor- 
tality in the State, and equal to 3.45 per 10,000 living—a rate of nearly 11 
per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. 

A comparison of death rates from tuberculous diseases in the Australian 
States and New Zealand for thé last six years is given below. The rates 
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are stated per 1,000 of the total population, and do not take account of differ- 
ences in the distribution of age and sex which have a material influence 
on the rates. 


TasLe 103.—Tuberculous Diseases, States, 1935 to 1940. 
: ; : 


Death-rate from tuberculous diseases per 1,000 of Total Populat 


State. | ay 

| 1935, 1936, 1937. 1938. 1939. | 940. 

New South Wales 4 0°39 0°39 0-40 0°88 0°37 0-38 
Victoria att, wp 0°48 0°47 0°43 0-41 0°45 0°43 
Queensland ... | 034 | 034 | 0°30 | 0-81 | 0:30 0:28 
South Australia ) 0°44 0:40 0°43 0°37 0:38 | 0:37 
Western Australia ...} O°o1 0°46 0°43 0°41 0°42 0:42 
Tasmania exe -.| 0°57 0:58 O51 0°52 053 | 0:43 
Commonwealth wef 0°42 0:42 0-49 0°39 039 | 037 
New Zealand | 0°39 0-46 0°39 0°39 0°40 0°39 


Mortality from tuberculous diseases is usually lower in New South Wales 
than in any other Australian State except Queensland. 


Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. 


Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, or phthisis, was the cause of 892 
deaths, or 98 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 
1940, being fifth in the order of magnitude among the fatal diseases in New 
South Wales. The mortality rate was 9 per cent. lower than in the previous 
quinquennium. The male rate in 1940 was 4.15 per 10,000 of population,. 
and the female rate 2.28. 


The following table shows the number of deaths from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system and the rates for each sex since 1884. This cause of 
death was formerly designated tuberculosis of the lungs :— 


Taste 104.—Tuberculosis of Respiratory System, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. . Rate per Rate per ‘| Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 
~ living, oo) \___ living. living. 
1884-88 3,182 j 11°83 2,022 9°30 5,154 | 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 | 7°38 5,194 913 
1894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 | 6°68 5,174 815 
1899-1903 3,322 9-24 2,304 7-08 5,626 8°21 
1904-08 2,985 7°72 2,184 612 | 5,169 6:96: 
1909-13 3,220 | 7°31 2,286 569 | 5,506 654 
1914-18 3,373 | 6°95 2,194 4°72 5,567 5:86 
1919-23 3,484 } 6:49 2,173 4:2] 5,657 | 5°37 
1924-28 3,337 | 557 Ay 3°85 | 5,554 | 4°73 
1929-33 3,094 | “iT 2,013 3:20 | 5,107 | 4:09 
1934-38 2,996 4:44 1,790 2°71 4,786 3°58 
4 
1936 586 | 4:34 369 2-80 955 3°58 
1937 647 4°75 344 2°58 991 3°68 
1938 607 4:42 339 2°51 946 3°48 
1939 | 592 | 4°27 330 2.42 922 | 3°35 
1940 578 4:15 314 | 2°28 892} 3°22 


The general rate in the last 5 years has decreased by 70 per cent. in 
comparison with the first quinquennium shown, the rate for females slightly 
more than for males. The female rate ranged from 54 per cent. of the 
male rate in the year 1937 to 79 per cent. during the periods 19¢€4-08 
and 1884-88. 
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The improvement in the death rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration and conditions of employment, etc., the enforce- 
ment of the health laws, but principally to improved methods of medical 


treatment. 


Notification of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis by medical practitioners 
has been compulsory throughout the State since Ist March, 1929. 
The table below shows the death rates from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system or phthisis according to age and sex during the three years around 
each census since 1891. 


Tasre 105.—Tuberculesis of Respiratory System, Specific Mortality, 1890 
to 1934. 


Age Group (Years). 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living. 


J 
1890-92. 3900-02 | 1910-12. 1920-22, 1932-34. 
Males. 
0-4... eo. - <4 63 | 2-04 | “57 ‘57 | 09 
5-9 1, a + ee 4l 47 | 31 25 | 08 
10-14 : as 85 23 | 49 | 25 | -08 
15-19... : 3-89 | 3:22 | 231 | 2-28 | “75 
20-24... 12-52 10:56 | 5:99 | 512 | 2-80 
25-34... 1791 | 1437 : 9-72 918 | 4-66 
35-44... 20-21 | 1815 © 12-55 11-07 6-92 
45-54... 20-07 19-79, 15-49 12-97 10-06 
55-04... 19-63 17-74 | 17-06 14-17 10-99 
GS-14, 15-84 19-24 13-37 10-27 | 9-36 
75 and over Mie tee 6-97 784 | T8L 521 | 4-68 
All Ages (Crude Rate) .../ 10-38 948) 717 644 | 4-43 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100..., 100 91 i 69 2 43 
Females. 
0-4. S33 93) 143 | 63 “42 -09 
5-9 2. tA 42 | 48 | +24 35 05 
10-14... a -92 1-20 | “59 39 “27 
15-19... . 5-29 5-46: 3-80 2-40 1-90 
20-24 ... ie 10-47 799: 7-74 592 | 5-21 
25-34... a 16-43 13-56 1000 | 7-12 5-20 
35-44 000. ee 15-84 1341 | 980 | 6-46 4-24 
45-54... a 12-85 1096 | 775 | 563 3-72 
55-64... ae 9-81 1196 | 834 | 5:32 3-29 
65-74 mn 17 | 731 | 1060 | 614 3-52 
‘75 and over ., atep* ae 418 | 259 | 384 | 3-19 2-55 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 7-50 6-95: 5-64 4:02 2-91 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...; 100 93 | 95 54 39 
Persons 
0-4 4. 4 eis 7 1-74 | 60 “50 09 
5-9 .. - a y 4) 48 | 27 “30 07 
10-14... ae 88 13. | “54. “32 “17 
15-19 ... % 8 os 4:59 | 4-34 | 3-04 2-34 | 1-32 
20-24... ; 1154 9-26 | G84 B53 3-98 
25-34 ok . 1728 ; 13-98 | 986 | 815 4-93 
35-44 j 18-43 1609 | 11:27 | 8-84 5:57 
45-54 ie 17-17 16-06 1210 9-50 6-99 
55-64 wil «1584/1526 13-25 10-13 7-20 
65-74... we wee] «13-90 | 1436 12-12 8-35 6-51 
75 and over bes ie 5:85 > 5-49 | 6:03 4-21 3-59 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 906 | 828 | 6-44 5-25 3-68 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 | . 91 71 58 4] 


The rate improved to 


a greater extent amongst males than ‘amongst 


females between 1890-92 and 1910-12, but in later years there has been a 
preater reduction amongst females. 
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A comparison of the death rates from phthisis in the various age groups 
shows a remarkable difference in respect of men and women. Jixcluding 
the age groups below 15 years where mortality is comparatively light the 
rates for females are the higher in the groups up to 35 years and above that 
age there is a large excess of deaths amongst males, the rate amongst men 
in the group 55-64 years being more than three times the corresponding rate 
amongst women. ‘Jn this group the male death rate from phthisis reaches 
the maximum. Amongst females the rate has generally been highest at 
ages 25 to 34 years, then decreases up to ages 55 to 64 years, but in the 
group 65-74 years it rises slightly. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 

Of the 958 deaths during 1940 from tuberculosis, only 66 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the respiratory system, and of these 22, 
or 83 per cent., were of children under 5 years of age. Taking the age 
group under 5 years, and all ages, the following table shows the great 
improvements in the death rates since the decennium 1891-1900 :— 


TasLe 106.—Other Tuberculous Diseases, 1891 to 1940. 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tuberculosis other than Respiratory System. 

Period. Ages under 5 Years, | All Agos. — 
Males, | Females. | Total. | Mates. Females. Total. 

1891-1900 15:93 13°41 14°69 | 2°76 2°62 2°69 
1901~1910 vio | 5°98 6°55 1°70 1°51 163 
1911-1920 3°13 2:96 3°06 | 1:00 “86 “93: 
1921-1930 185 1:67 176 63 “52 “58. 
1931~1939 1:33 1-00 1:17 42 31 37 
136 1:00 66 “84 37 +35 36. 
1937 1:36 66 1:02 39 “25 “32° 
1938 1-08 84 “96 “44 29 37 
1939 1°33 7 1:03 -40 25 1o2 
1940 69 1 25 ‘97 26 22 “24 

Cancer. 


In 1940 the deaths from cancer numbered 3,082, equal to a rate of 11.11 
per 10,000 living. The average mortality in the five years 1936-40, measured 
by crude death rates, was much higher than in any preceding period, being 
10.88 per 10,000 living as compared with 3.30 for the period 1884-88. The 
total for 1940 included 1,567 males and 1,515 females, the rates being 11.25 
and 10.98 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 


Classified according to the parts of the body affected (according to the 
grouping of the International List) and arranged in order of fatality, 
cancer caused the following deaths in 1940:—Stomach and duodenum 671, 
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intestines 415, other of digestive tract 514, female genital organs 311, 
breast 271, respiratory organs 181, male genital organs 174, skin 130, buccal 
cavity 110, male and female urinary organs 104 and other organs 201. De- 
tails of the particular sites grouped under these headings are shown in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


The following table shows the deaths and rates of each sex since 1884:— 
TasLE 107.—Cancer, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. Females. Total. 

Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Pee ee a ive eee eae 

1884-88 859 | 3°25 732 | 3°37 1,591 3-30 
1889-93 1,262 | 4:10 1,038 | 3-98 2,300 | 4-04 
1894-98 1,719 | 5-09 1,387 | 4-68 3,106 | 4:89 
1899-1903 2,995 | 638 | 1,877 | 5°77 4,172 | 6-09 
1904-08 2,671 691 | 2418 | 6-78 5,089 | 6-85 
1909-13 3362 | 763 | 2,860 | 712 6,222 | 7°39 
1914-18 3,886 8-00 3,458 | 7-44 7,344 1°73 
1919-23 4,738 | 8°82 4,292 | 8-31 9,030 | 8°57 
1924-28 5,790 | 9°66 5,068 | 8:80 10,858 9°24 
1929-33 6,501 | 10-01 5,704 | 908 12,205 9.55 
1934-38 7,242 | 10°73 6,810 | 1032 | 14,052 | 10-52 
1936 1,379 | 10-22 | 1,402 | 1063 2,781 | 10-42 
1987 1,497 | 11-00 1,373 | 10°30 2,870 | 10°65 
1938 1,546 | 11.26 1,421 | 10.54 2,967 | 16-90 
1939 1,590 | 11-48 1,517 | 1-12 3,107 | 11°30 
1940 1,567 | 11-25 1,515 | 10-98 3,082 | Vl 


Although fatal cancer occurs at all ages, the disease is one of advanced 
‘age, and 97 per cent. of the persons who died from cancer in 1940 were 
85 years or over. This fact, taken in conjunction with the increasing 
proportion of persons of advanced age in the population (see Table 37) 
makes it difficult to draw valid conclusions from comparisons of crude rates 
as shown above. 


The following table shows the death rates for cancer in age groups 
and the standardised rate for “all ages,” which represents the death rate 
which would have resulted if the age constitution of the male and female 
population had been the same as it was at the census of 1933. (Standardised 
rates. for both sexes combined have not been calculated.) Crude-rates are 
shown also in order to emphasise the fact that these greatly exaggerate 
the: increase in. death rates from cancer. 
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TaBte 108.—Cancer, Specific Mortality 1900 to 1940. 


f 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Cancer. 
Age Group (years), fe ia 


1900-02. | 1910-12. | 1920-22. | 1932-34. | 1938-40. 
Males, 
25-29 eer 7 OAS e286) “70 64 | OL +85 1:08 
30-34 a on nee. “eis 1:37 131 “97 1-14 1:34 
35-39 Fs * Seas : 2-45 253 2-82 2-13 2-09 
40-44 a : 5-70 6-06 4:55 4-12 4-54 
45-49 : ¥ 9-84 9-68 8-57 8-90 §-20 
50-54 : 16-49 17-99 19-33 14:91 15-13 
55-59 : 29-55 39-89 29-59} 27-96 27-69 
60-64 sis oe us 45-74 44-55 48-74 46-22 40-44 
65-69 ot Sea ee ae 65-52 72-04 69-63 69-23 66-04 
70-74 uk mes SoS aes 68-71 79-20 90-07 108-98 99-12 
75-79 sy ees Sear, esta 77-89 86-39 | 115-48 122-48 128-49 
80-84 ue ai dese aed 76-40 113-03 109-64 139-18 144-54 
85-89 25 Ste we ae) 10435 114-21 140-21 138-03 147-91 
90-94 Gau> ) cae Big 55°66 51-90 119-05 | 175-04 | 120-94 
95-99 eee weep 182645 285-71 T7520 | 45-87 | 311-1) 
H — 
All Ages—Crude 6-46 767 | 8-74 10-53 11-38 
Standardise: a4 9-16 9-90 10-39 1053 | 10-15 
} 
Females. 
25-29 5D “86 “76 “66 “88 
30-34 1:55 2-24 247 1-8 1-83 
35-39 4-28 4-34 4-05 434 3-86 
40-44 Be 9-47 942 | 9-03 8-45 6-78 
45-49 ass 2 17-45 15:77 15-97 13-67 12-22 
50-54 ie : 18-76 21:52 21-58 20-57 19-58 
55-59 “ 28-33 32-26 81-33 29-00 27-19 
60-64 40-80 39-41 | 41-55 38-25 33-89 
65-69 47-82 58-05 j 61-08 46°89 54-40 
70-74 7415 6211 73-99 67°85 68-22 
75-79 sae we 76-46 95-00 100-49 | 82-82 92-33 
80-84 ai ae 68:97 89-86 100-26 104-18 19:32 
85-89 ee Wes 110-17 7920 | 135-62 128-15 121-43 
90-94 a ; * 73-17 161-29 103-57 95-61 79-58 
95-99 nn anes | was 104-17 80-64 73-26 170-07 
All 4ges—Crude oe at S37 712 8:36 | 9-48 10-88 
Standardised Bos 9-52 10-12 10-58 9-48 9-51 
| 
Persons. 
25-84 at, Vikan. Bau. 28 1-03 | 1-21 1-20 1-11 > 
35-44 eae tas | eae | 5-10 5-50 4-91 477 | ~ 
45-54 Sie ee ve ae] 14:97 | 15-60 15-97 14-08 * 
55-64 dies, ase | Shes Get 35-65 36-10 87-11 34-79 = 
65-74 Bey - We Eee eal 62:37 | 67-98 72-15 71-13 bs 
75 and over ioe ites, oath 78:33 95-23 110-34 111-02 bd 
All Ages—Crude ivi ie 604 | 741 8-55 10-01 od 


* Figures had not been calculated at time of publication. 


The death rate from cancer is higher amongst females than males up to 
55 years, but the male rate is the higher in later ages. It is for this reason 
that the crude rate is higher for males than for females. The standardised 
rate, however, shows that the female mortality from cancer was the higher 
in the first thirty years covered by the table, but the standardised male 
rate was higher in the period 1932-34 and has apparently remained so. 

This change may be due to the operation of two factors, viz., (1) the 
success of operations upon the relatively more accessible cancers of females; 
and (2) the better diagnosis of the less ‘accessible cancer of females as a 
consequence of improved medical appliances and knowledge. 

The crude rate: for males increased by 75 per cent. between 1900-02 and 
1938-40, and the crude rate for females increased by 95 per cent. during 
this period. When correction is made for change in the age structure of 
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the population as outlined above, the standardised rate for males shows 
an increase of only 11 per cent., and the standardised rate for females a 
decline of 0.11 per cent. 


In all countries for which records are kept the death rate from cancer 
has been increasing and great attention is being given to the problem of 
the control of cancer. 

A number of centres for the diagnosis and treatment of cancer have 
been established in various metropolitan hospitals and it is proposed 
to set up a consultative clinic at the Newcastle Hospital. 


Radium purchased by the Commonwealth Government has been dis- 
tributed on loan to various centres in New South Wales and other States 
for the treatment of cancer; and research regarding the use of X-rays and 
radium, is conducted at the Commonwealth X-ray and Radium Laboratory 
in Victoria. 

Co-ordination of action throughout Australia is made possible by the 
Australian Cancer Conference, convened annually by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health. Through this department, also, cancer workers 
in Australia are kept in touch with investigations in other countries. 


In the following table the rates of mortality from cancer are given for 
the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is upon the crude 
basis of total population and is uncorrected for age and sex incidence. 


Taste 109.—Cancer, States, 1935 to 1940. 


| Cancer Death-rate per 1,900 of Total Population. 
State. ——— a aed os 


1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. | 1940. 
| | 
New South Wales ... is L05 | 1-04 1:07 109 V3} Vil 
Victoria... See oes 1:23 | 1:24 | 1:27 1:27 1:33 1:33 
Queensland... oe ass 96 “99 1:01 | 1-01 1-00 1:03 
South Australia... oes 1:04 1:26 1:23 | 1:30 1:18 | 1:26 
Western Australia... ti 1-06 | 1:07 “98 1:22 105, 114 
Tasmania... .. | 4 | 2-23 | 128 | 108 | ¥14 | 109 
Commonwealth... ...| 109 | lat | vis | as | 16 | 17 
New Zealand sds oe 1:12 1:18 1:18 1:18 1:18 | 1:20 
Diabetes. 


Although diabetes is responsible for less than 2 per cent. of the annual 
number of deaths the rate of mortality from this cause has increased, the 
average of the last five years being 116 per cent. higher than that for the 
period 1906-10. 


The deaths due to diabetes in 1940 numbered 517, equal to a rate of 1.86 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 1.31 and for females 2.43 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 
473 out of 517 deaths in 1940, or 91 per cent. being persons over 45 years 
cf age. 
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Meningitis. 

The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis, simple 
meningitis, and non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 124 deaths 
during 1940; the corresponding rate being 0.45 per 10,000 living. Of this 
number, 76 were males and 48 females, and the rates per 10,000 living 
of each sex were 0.55 and 0.35 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis 
and country were 57 and 67, with corresponding rates of 0.44 and 0.46 per 
10,000 living. 


Of those who died during 1940, 55, or 44 per cent., were under 5 years 
of age. 


Cerebral Hemorrhage and Other Intracranial Lesions. 


Owing to changes in certification and classification of deaths from 
cerebral hemorrhage during the Jast sixteen years comparable statistics 
are not available concerning mortality from this disease. 


Under the revised classification introduced in 1940, all intracranial lesions 
of vascular origin are grouped together and deaths are assigned to this 
group whether the lesion was stated to be due to arteriosclerosis or arterial 
hypertension, or not. 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates as recorded 
for cach type of lesion in 1940. 


Tasie 110.—Intracranial Lesions of Vascular Origin, 1940. 


Males. | Females. Total. 
Lesion. i i 
Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 
| “eabns- | 10,000. *2. 10,000. eaens. | 10,000. 
i; 
Cerebral Hemorrhage ...  ...| 759 5:45 864 6°26 1,623 5°85 
Cerebral Embolism ...... 16 ‘ll | 20 14 36 13 
Cerebral Thrombosis ... .../ 253 | 182 | 258 1:87 511 1-84 
Softening of the Brain... ..., 16 | ‘ll | 16 12 32 
Hemiplegia and other Paralysis 31, 22 |! 29 *21 60 *22 
i 
Apoplexy and other Intra- i i | 
cranial Effusions .. ..,) 18 | 13 | 23 | -17 41 15 
= ; —_s 
Total ... .. «| 1,093 | 784 | 1,210 | 877 | 2,803 | 8:30 
| 
| 


Convulsions of Children. 


Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 19 deaths during 
1940, or 0.07 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 59 per cent. above the 
rate for the previous five years. 
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The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates from con: 
vulsions of children for both sexes in periods since 1875 :— 


TaBLeE 111.—Convulsions of Children, 1875 to 1940. 


Males. Females. | Total, 
Period. Rate Rate | Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. ; Living, Living. 
1875-79 | 1,538 8-93 | 1,291 8-94 | 2,829 | 893 
1880-84 | 2,007 9:12 | 1,600 g:83 | 3,607 | 98-99 
1885-89 | 1,916 6:99 1,615 714 | 3,531 | 7-06 
1890-94 | 1,601 5°07 1,355 503 | 2,956 5°05 
1895-99 | 1,281 3°73 L119 370 | 2,400 3°72 
1900-04 781 2°15 625 1:89 | 1,406 2°02 
1905-09 | 550 1:40 480 1°32 ; 1,030 1:36 
1910-14; 458 1-00 343 0°83 | 801 0°92 
1915-19 | 404 0-83 291 0-61 | 695 0-72 
1920-24 208 0°38 183 0°35 | 391 0°36 
1925-29, 145 0-23 | 98 O16 ; 248 0°20 
1930-34 ; 38 0:06 35 0-06 | 73 0°06 
1935-39 35 0-05 | 23 0-03 58 | 0°04 

l 

1936 | 12 0-09 3 0-02 | 15 1 0°06 
1937 8 0-06 7 0-05 | 15 | 0-06 
1938 | 5 0°04 6 004 | 11 | 0-04 
1939 | 7 0°05 & We. 7 > 0:03 
1940 | 13 0-09 6 0-04 19 | 9°07 


The rates of mortality ascribed to this cause show a remarkable decline, 
due partly to increasing skill in diagnosing the diseases of children. 
Numerous deaths having convulsions as their immediate cause are now 
ascribed to some other cause which led to convulsions. 


Only deaths of children under 5 years of age are listed under this head- 
ing and the deaths in 1940 represent 0.84 per 10,000 children in this age 
group as compared with 0.57 in the previous quinquennium. Of the deaths 
in 1940, 12 occurred during the first year of life, the equivalent rate being 
0.24 per 1,000 births. 


Diseases of the Heart. 


Statistics of mortality from diseases of the heart are of limited value, 
because there are important factors connected with the mode of certification 
and classification which affect the numbers from year to year. 


The causes classified as diseases of the heart include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and other valvular diseases, diseases of the myocardium, angina 
pectoris, and, in 1931 and subsequent years, diseases of the coronary arteries. 


The figures in the following statement indicate that the death rate in 
respect of diseases of the heart has more than doubled during the last thirty 
years. This may be due to an actual increase in mortality from these 
causes or it may be rather a result of more highly specialised biological 
knowledge and of greater attention to pathological diagnoses. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that many deaths recorded in former years as being 
caused by senile decay would be assigned now to some cardiac trouble. 
Moreover, it is considered that there has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of medical practitioners in recent years to give prominence to myo- 
carditis as a cause of death, whether it was chronic or a terminal condition 
supervening in illness due primarily to some other cause. Again death 
certificates frequently show diseases of the heart in combination with one 
or more other diseases as the cause of death, and in classifying such 
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certificates ,according’ to cause, definite principles are: observed, a large 
measure of preference being given to diseases of the heart. This is another 
factor which may have operated in the direction of swelling the increase 
in the number of deaths ascribed to this: group of diseases. It is not 
practicable, however, to gauge the effects of the various changes which occur 
over a period of years, so that the figures may not be regarded as a satis- 
factory basis for comparison. 

A further factor contributing to the apparent increase is the changing 
age composition of the population. A larger proportion of the people is 
reaching the ages at which the death rate from these causes is highest. 
An analysis of the deaths according to age is shown on page 57. Com- 
parisons of the rates for any particular age-group from period to period 
are subject to the factors mentioned above. 

The number of deaths ascribed to diseases of the heart since 1884, and 
the death rates of each sex, are shown below:— 


TaBLe 112.—Diseases of the Heart, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. Females. Total. 

Period. | | Rate Rate Rate 
| Deaths, RSE | Deaths. pec Deaths. Hera oop 

1884-88 2,149 8:12 1,390 | 6°39 3,539 734 
1889-93 2,250 , 7°30 1,357 5:20 3,607 | 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 7719 1,478 4:98 3,912 6:16 
1899-1903 2,917 | 8-11 1,932 5°94 4,849 | 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 | 9°81 2,727 7°65 6,518 | 8°77 
1909-1913 5,054 11:47 3,633 9-04 8,687 | 10°31 
1914~1918 5,950 12°26 4,168 8:97 10,118 10°65 
1919-1923 6,901 12°85 5,384 10°42 12,285 11°66 
1924—1928 9,360 15°61 7,377 12°81 16,737 | 14:24 
1929-1933 | 12,070 | 18-59 9,245 | 14°72 21,315 | 16-69 
1934-1938 17,794 26°36 12,612 19:10 30,406 | 22:77 
1936 3,886 | 25°10 2,443 | 18°52 5,829 | 21-85 

1937 3,854 | 28°31 2,660 19°95 6,514 , 24:17 

1938 3,972 28°93 2,796 20°74 6,768 | 24°87 

1939 4,195 30°28 2,943 21°58 7,138 25°96 

1940 4,399 31°57 2,987 | 21°64 7,386 26°63 


Part of the increase in 1931 and subsequent years was due to the in- 
elusion of deaths from diseases of the coronary arteries, but there was a 
steady increase in the mortality rate, apart from these cases. 


Of the persons who died from diseases of the heart during 1940, 94 per 
cent, were 45 years or over. 
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In the following table are shown the death rates for each sex in age 
groups during the three years around each census since 1891:— 


TasLe 113.—Diseases of the Heart, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Diseases of the Heart. 
Age Group (Years). | ; 
1890-92. 1900-02. 1910-12. 1920-22. 1932-34, 
| t 
Males. 
0-4 ... ore BEE sae ‘75 | 1-96 | -92 49 | 17 
5-9 ... fae ne sind ‘91 1-05 | 1-22 90 “60 
10-14 ... #8 eet ae 1-59 161 | 1-56 1-43 ‘T4 
15-19... sche ri 2-07 1:82 2-23 1-49 1-21 
20-24 ... ont ‘ 2-11 1-73 1-90 1-71 117 
25-84... aed ‘ 3-21 2-14 2-84 2-80 1:70 
35-44 ... pom “ie ee 7-44 5:70 5:97 5-30 5-62 
45-54 ... ane ae sis 15-96 13-45 15-02 13-48 19-19 
55-64 ... sae aa aes 40-05 31-61 39-92 38-61 | 58-52 
65-74... ave uk ee 77-02 77-12 10321 107-23 160°11 
75andover ... oe «| 101-80 | 123-89 | 228-18 293-63 433-83 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 7:78 810 | 11-738 | 1278 | 21-82 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 104 151 164 ' 2&0 
Females. 
0-4 ... sae ee wad 65 1-55 “70 ‘51 { 3 
5-9 ... ie es wee 1:16 717 “75 1:33 “56 
10-14 ... wee ee rae ‘76 1-61 2-06 1-47 81 
15-19 ... ey aes as 1-52 1:63 2-10 1-60 1-21 
20-24 ... wee ne eee 2-05 163 | 2-25 145 | 1-33 
25-34 ... eae a ae 3-48 2-57 2-75 221 | 1-98 
35-44... eee ae es 7-29 5-63 5-77 5-17 | 4-55 
45-54 ... aT ea oP, 11-46 10-88 13-67 10-24 11-0 
55-64... be ae ee 26:57 25-48 31-53 29-86 33°93 
65-74... saa “ae soe 62-78 61-41 94-64 88-82 118-67 
75 and over... des eae 91-86 104-09 | 190-99 { 248-91 367-98 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 5-29 5-92 | 9-33 j 10:10 | 16-56 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 112 : 176 191 j 313 
i 
Persons, 
0~ 4... ane sue ee “70 1:76 SI 50 +23 
5-9 ... wey ve abs 1-03 “91 -99 Vl “58 
lo-l4 ... aes aes “ee 1-18 1-61 1-81 1-45 “77 
15-19 ... eae xbs we 1:79 1-73 2-17 1-55 1-21 
20-24 ... ae see aay 2-08 1-68 2-07 1-58 1:25 
25-34 ... zee sae mi 3-33 2-35 2-80 2-51 1:84 
35-44... soe ar 08s 7:38 5-67 5:88 | 5-24 5:08 
45-54 ... nie ben eek 14-16 12:37 14:43 11-95 15°66 
55-64 ... igh aise ae 34-84 28-97 36-25 | 34-62 46-41 
65-74 ... ner re se 71-11 70:70 100-43 | 98:68 139-92 
75 and over ... bind oie 97:82 115-04 | 211-48 271-51 400-22 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 6-64 7:07 10:59 | 11-47 19-23 
Rate in 1890-92 = i090... 100 106 159 173 220 
] 


Although the rate for all ages has increased nearly threefold during the 
period reviewed, the increase is confined to ages 45 and over, due to causes 
explained on page 120. The rates in all groups below 45 years have declined 
sinee 1890. 
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Under the age of 35 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and females, thereafter the male rate is much higher, the result, 
no doubt, of the more strenuous life of males. 


Bronchitis. 


Bronchitis caused 222 deaths during 1940, equal to a rate of 0.80 per 
10,000 living. Of the total, 120 were males and 102 females, the corre- 
sponding rates per 10,000 of each sex being 0.86 and 0.74. The rate for the 
State was slightly lower than during the previous five years. 

Deaths in the metropolis numbered 98 and there were 124 in cther parts 
of the State. The corresponding rates were 0.75 and 0.84 per 10,000 of 
population. : 

Of the total deaths, 60 were caused by acute bronchitis, 118 cases 
were recorded as being due to the disease in its chronic form, and 44 were 
unspecified. Of those persons who died of acute bronchitis, 3 per cent. 
were under 1 year of age, and 85 per cent. were 55 years or over, whilst 
81 per cent. of those who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years 
of age and over. 

Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during the months 
of June, July, August and September. 


Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,876 deaths 
during 1940, the equivalent rate per 10,000 of population being 4.96, which 
was 23 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the 
total, 784 were males and 592 females. The rates for males and females per 
10,000 living were 5.68 and 4.29 respectively. The deaths in the metro- 
polis numbered 673 and those in the remainder of the State 703, the rates 
being 5.15 and 4.79 per 10,000 living respectively. 

An analysis of the deaths according to age shows that the majority of 
cases are children under 5 years cf age and adults over 55 years; these 
represented 23 per cent. and 57 per cent. respectively of the total number 
in 1940, The rate of mortality from pneumonia is lowest among child- 
ren between 10 and 14 years of age, then it increases with advancing age. 

The following table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the 
year 1884 :— 


TaBLe 114.—Pneumonia, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. | Females. Total. 
Teriod. | Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 
Living. Living. | Living. 
1884-88 2,032 768 | 1,301 5-98 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 2,158 7-00 1,373 5-26 3,531 6-21 
1894-98 2,514 7-43 1,528 515 4,042 6-37 
1899-1903 3,191 8:87 2,000 6:15 5,191 7-58 
1904-1908 2,816 728 | 1,824 5-12 4,640 6-24 
909-1913 | 2,983 6-77 1,931 4-81 4,914 5-83 
1914-1918 | 3,779 778 | 2,402 5-17 6,181 6°50 
1919-1923 4,217 785 | 3,042 5-89 7,259 6-89 
1924-1928 4,810 8-02 8,498 6-08 8,308 707 
1929-1933 4,318 6-65 | 8,205 5-10 7,523 5°89 
1934-1938 5,028 745 | 3,574 5:41 8,602 6:44 
1936 997 7:39 737 5-59 1,734 6-50 
1937 1,036 761 | 688 5-16 1,724 6:40 
1938 1,133 8°25 767 5:69 1,900 6-98 
1939 935 6°75 673 4:93 1,608 | 5°85 
1940 784 | 5-63 | 592 4°29 1,376 | 4:96 
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The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather and 
early spring. 

The following table shows the death rates for each sex in age groups, 
during the three years around each census since 1891:— 


Taste 115.—Pneumonia, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Pneumonia, 
Age Group (Years), : - 
1890-92. 1900-02. | 1910-12. 1920-22, 1982-34, 
Males. 
0-4 ... she eee wee 18-14 24-18 19-69 | 21-12 | 15-42 
5-9 ... eee ts eas 1-22 1-64 1-41 1-60 1:12 
10-14 ... se ree se +69 80 ‘78 83 “53 
15-19 ... ae vee dea 2-55 3-49 1-25 1-79 1:02 
20-24 ... ae ee was 3-02 5-25 2-46 2-30 1-2C 
25-34 ... ene oe Pe 3°77 6-09 3:03 2-94 1-42 
35-44 ... rane he ree 7:49 8:27 4-99 5:07 2:96 
45-54 ... ree sis ie 10-86 13-01 8-16 8°52 5:65 
55-64 ... ay ake en¥ 16-71 22-60 | 11-94 | 13:07 | 11-31 
65-74 ... ise eee Paes 26-76 | 36:90 | 24:99 | 28-61 | 23-68 
75 and over ... is | 26:50 | 57-50 43:45 | 58-36 | 72-41 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 7-22 | 9-78 6-85 | 7-55 6-03 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 | 135 \ 95 105 84 
t | \ 
Females, 
0-4... a See ae 15-64 20-66 17-88 17-60 12-50 
5-9 ... ee vee ae 1-07 1:09 1-14 1:35 99 
10-14 ... sae se veel 70 1-61 92 88 86 
15-19 ... oes as sos 1-88 2-15 ‘61 1-30 96 
20-24 ... ne, oa ae 2-23 | 2-80 1-03 1:30 1-12 
25-34 ... Pe an eee 3-48 3-66 1-46 2-34 1-42 
85-44 ... oe wise sae 4-88 5-89 2-68 2-87 2:37 
45-54. a ae ee 761 5-63 3-10 3-93 3-72 
55-64 ... ae ane xe 9-81 15-07 8-08 7-66 6-15 
65-74 ... eas sa ae 21:18 25-34 14-69 21-27 18-41 
75 and over ... waa rn 19-83 48-49 44:10 65-22 55-69 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 5-46 6-62 474 | 552 4-68 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 121 87 101 85 
Persons, 
Oo 4... er one sel 16-91 22°45 18-80 19-39 13-99 
5-9. att wee sel 1-15 1:37 1-28 1-48 1-06 
10-14 ... wae das ne “70 1-20 “85 86 69 
15-19 ... wee or ves 2-22 2-82 -93 1-55 -99 
20-24 ... aes ane aes 2:64 401 1-76 1-79 1-16 
25-34 ... pee aa ap 3-65 | 4-91 2-27 2-64 1-42 
35-44 ... one oa ie 6-42 7:23 3°91 401 2-66 
45-54 ... _ aioe oes! 9-56 9-89 5-94 6-35 4-7] 
55-64 ... eee axe et 14-05 19:37 10-25 10-60 8°77 
65-74 ... tas es 1x 24-45 32-18 20-33 25-21 21-11 
75 and over ... ave re 23-83 53-47 43-74 - 61-76 63-88 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ..., 6-41 828 | 5-84 6-56 5-34 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 129 91 102 83 


The male death rate is higher than the female rate at all ages ex- 
cepting 10-14 years. The rates have fluctuated, but show a- general 
decline of about 17 per cent. during the period under review, and the 
fall is apparent at all ages, except 75 and over. This increase is due 
probably to-more information being available as to cause of. death. 
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Diseases of the Digestive System. 

Diseases of the digestive system caused the deaths of 823 males and 
516 females during 1940, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
5.91 and 3.74. The rate corresponding to the total deaths from these 
diseases in the State was 4.83 per 10,000 living, and was 4 per cent. below 
that experienced during the previous five years. Deaths resulting from 
diseases of the digestive system are caused mainly by diarrhoea and 
enteritis, appendicitis, hernia and intestinal obstruction, ulcer of the stom- 
ach or duodenum, diseases of the gall bladder and ducts, and cirrhosis 
of the liver. Some of these causes are discussed later. 


Diarrhea and Enteritis. . 

The incidence of these diseases is mainly upon young children, the 
deaths under 1 year of age from these causes in 1940 being 140—71 males 
and 69 females. In 1940 there were 320 deaths from these causes at all 
ages, equivalent to a rate of 1.15 per 10,000 of the general population, the 
rate for males being 1.21 and for females 1.10. The combined rate was 
22 per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. The 
following table shows the number of deaths and the rates since 1884, 
distinguishing between the sexes:— 


TaBLe 116.—Diarrhoea and Enteritis, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. Females. | Total, 

Bere Deaths. | ar 10,000 Deuthas. | per 10,000. | “Destha, Sor 16,000 
Living. i Living. Living. 

1884-88 3,412 | 12-89 3,048 14:02 6,460 | 13-40 
1889-93 3,451 11-20 2,851 10-92 6,302 | 11°07 
1894-98 4,042 | 1194 3,638 | 12-26 7,680 | 12-09 
1899-1903 4,422 ; 19-99 3,901 | 1199 8,323 | 12-15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 8-41 6,714 9°03 
1909-1913 4,257 9°66 3,471 8°64 7,728 | 9°18 
1914-1918 3,622 746 2,957 | 6°36 6,579 | 6-92 
1919-1923 3,813 7-10 3,039 5°88 6,852 6-50 
1924-1928 2,436 4°06 2,086 | 354 4,472 3°81 
1929-1933 1,353 2°08 998 1°59 2,351 1°84 
1934-1938 634 94 55S | 85 1,192 89 
1936 127 “94 129 98 256 | 96 

1937 125 +92 114 85 239 | 89 

1933 142 1°03 103 76 245 | 90 

1939 172 1:24 151 111 323 | 1:17 

1940 | 168 rar |) 182. 110 320 1-15 
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The low mortality in recent years is probably due in a large measure 
to the work of the Baby Health Centres previously mentioned. Seasonal 
conditions may also have helped, but the effects of this factor are difficult 
to determine for the State as a whole. 


A comparison of rates calculated on the population at all ages is not 
satisfactory because those who die from this cause are mainly children in 
the early years of life and the proportion of the population under 5 years 
of age has declined considerably since 1871. This hag been an important 
factor in the decline in the rates shown in Table 116. In 1940, 58 per cent. 
of those who died were under 2 years and 68 per cent. were under 5 years of 
age. 

The foliowing table shows the deaths from this cause, of children 
under 2 years of age and under 5 vears of age. The rates are based upon 
the population living in these age groups. 


TABLE 117.—Dtarrhoea and Enteritis, Specifie Mortality, 1881 to 1940. 


Under 2 years of Age. | | Under 5 years of Age. 
Year. Rate | Year. Rate 
No. per 10,(00 | No. ! per 30,000 
Living. i | Living. 
f | 

1881 733 33850 | 1933 | 160 6:8 
1891 985 147-6 
1901 1,165 | 181-0 1934 | 161 7 
1911 963 W21 | 1935 143 65 
1921 988 1003 ‘ 
1931 283 294 |: 1936 172 8-0 
1985 127 152 | ~ . 
1936 150 176 | 1987 165 76 
1937 141 16:0 1938 174 8-0 
1938 148 16-4 ‘ “ 
1939 198 ars | 1939 226 10:2 
1940 185 201 1940 218 96 


Tu the five years 1936-40, 38 per cent. of the deaths from diarrhoea and 
enteritis occurred in the summer, 28 per cent. in the autumn, 19 per cent. 
in the spring and 15 per cent. in winter. 


Appendicitis. 

To this cause 189 deaths were ascribed in 1940, the rate being 0.68 per 
10,000 living, which is 25 per cent. lower than the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1940 being 0.96 and for the latter 0.40 per 10,000 
living. 


Cirrhosis of the Liver. 
Information relating to mortality from cirrhosis of the liver is of interest 
in connection with alcoholism. 


Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 1940 numbered 112—68 males and 
44 females, the rate being 0.40 per 10,000 living—5d per cent. below the 
average for the previous quinquennial period. This disease is more pre- 
valent among males than females—the rate for the former in 1940 being 
0.49 and for the latter 0.82 per 10,000 living of each sex. 
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Nephritis. Vi 

Nephritis or Bright’s disease has grown from a comparatively infrequent 
cause to a prominent position among the major causes of death whose 
incidence falls upon the general population. 

During 1940 there were 1,803 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which 1,388 were caused by all forms of nephritis. The rate 
was 5.01 per 10,000 living, and for males and females 5.58 and 4.42 respec- 
tively, the general rate being approximately 11 per cent. below that ex- 
perienced during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to these 
diseases in the metropolis were 721, and in the rest of the State 667, the 
corresponding rates per 10,000 living being 5.52 and 4.55. Experience 
shows that the fatality of these diseases increases slightly during the winter 
months, 


The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to nephritis are 
shown below :— 


TABLE 118.—Nephritis, 1884 to 1940. 


| Males. Females. | Total. 
Period. | 7 Rate | Rate | Rate 
| Deaths. een | Deaths. | ered | Deaths. Biiving. 
1884-88 626 2:37 386 | 178 | 1,012 2-1¢ 
1889-938 | 907 2-94 570 | 218 | 1,477 2-60 
1894-98 ‘1,291 3°81 g21 | 277 | 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 1,659 461 996 3-06 | 2,655 3-88 
1904-2908 2,056 | 5-32 | 1,199 3°36 | 3,255 4°33 
1909-1913 2,649 6-o1 | 1,539 | 383 | 4,188 | 497 
1914-1918 | 3,080 6-34 | 1,682 | 362 | 4,762 5-01 
1919-1923 2,914 5:43 | 1,886 365 | 4,800 4-56 
1924-1928 3,391 566 | 2,824 4:04 | 5,716 4-86 
1929-1933 | 3,841 5-92 | 2,902 462 | 6,743 5-28 
- y93d—1938 | 4,315 6:39 | 3,375 sil | 7,600 | 5:56 
1936 896 6°60 659 500 | 1,549 | 5°81 
1937 862 | 6°33 675 5:06 | 1,537 | E70 
1938 £38 6-10 697 B17 | 1,535 O64 
1939 784 5°66 624 458 | 1,408 512 
1940 778 5:58 610 4:42 | 1,388 501 


During the period covered by the foregoing table the rate of mortality 
(unadjusted for changing age constitution) both for males and females 
has more than doubled. The rate for males in the last five years was 25 
per cent. higher than that for females. Comparatively few persons under 
35 years of age die from nephritis, the proportion in 1940 being 6.9 per 
cent of the total, 
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A more reliable indication of the trend of the death rate from nephritis 
is provided by the following table which shows the death rates for each 
sex in age groups during the three years around each census since 1891 :— 


TaBLe 119.—Nephritis, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


| Death Rate per 10,000 Living. —Nephritis. 


| 


Age Group (Years). —— en er 
| 1890-92, | 1900-02. | 1910-12. 1920-22, 1932-34, 
Males. 
O- A ete te 1:30 | 2-00 -99 ‘71 yi 
Be Oa) hee Sete cts “59 +23 “42 31 +29 
10-14 kee ‘ll | -28 37 51 +18 
15-19 ... ea ese was 67 | “78 “78 63 +38 
20-24 eee eee “74 “89 1:34 1-11 1-00 
25-34 nee nae we 144) 211 1-78 1:36 | 1-19 
BEd ae wee) 422 4-49 | 4:13 3-00 | 2-96 
45-54 0. ewes 5-83 9-45 10-76 8-96 | 1-54 
55-64 eae eet OT | 909 | 24-16 20-16 | 15-32 
Cd-74 eae wee 2212 | 835-96 47-60 39:55 | 38-30 
Wendover ...  .. ) 17-48 40-77 71-58 73-99 104-24 
_——ES— ee 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 277 | | 457 | 5-98 542 j 6-14 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100.../ 100 i 165 | 216 | 196 222 
| Hl 
Females 
0- 4 | 1:34. 1:13 93 51 47 
5- 9 ‘ | 60 -28 35 35 30 
10-14 22 | +33 42 59 32 
1 ee -67 ‘61 | 61 57 58 
20-24 eae tee 1:30 | 1-22 1-54 1-12 “97 
Q5-BA. i See geee 1-90 | 1-90 | 1-46 | 1-66 1:37 
85-44 ee tee 401 | 444 | 3-72 | 3:06 3-36 
45-54 neta 5:53 7-84. 8-29 6-38 5-92 
B5-G4 ote ne 7-85 11-60 {| 15-55 11-15 11-02 
65-74 ee aee ee, «GIB | 2283 3135 25-99 29-29 
Wandover ..  «. + 939 30:39 41-04 49:25 70-06 
[eee ee 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ..., 217 3-01 3:87 3-63 4-85 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...; 100 139 178 167 224 
} 
Persons. 
OaAiee oe ate asl 1:32 | 1-57 -96 61 +52 
BO ce eae -60 -26 39 33 +29 
10-14, eee -16 31 “39 “BS +25 
15-19 0, ence wel 67 68 “10 | -60 a) 
Q0—24 9 sie eee ace et 101 | 1-06 1-44 | 1-11 -99 
25-34 ee wet 164 2-01 1-62 1:51 1-28 
35-44. 5 ses 414 | 447 3-94 3-03 3-16 
45-54 nee wee 5-71 8-77 9-68 7-74 6-76 
55-64 0. ee ee] | 10619 15-87 20-39 16-05 13-20 
65-74 oes tee 1966 30-59 40-25 33-25 33-91 
T5and over 1.0 ue oe 1421 36-13 57-86 61-76 86-80 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 2-50 | 3-83 4:97 4-54 5-50 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...' © 100 153 199 182 220 
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Although the total rates show a decided increase during the period 
reviewed, it is only in the oldest group, 75 years and over, that the rate 
in 1932-34 was higher than twenty years-earlier. For each sex a slow 
increase is noted till the age of 45 is reached, then the increase becomes 
rapid. From this age the rates for males show a marked excess over the 
rates for females. 


Deaths from Puerperal Causes. 


The word “puerperal” is used in the broadest sense and includes all 
deaths due’ to pregnancy, childbirth, or the puerperium. 


Details of the deaths due to’puerperal causes according to age, duration 
of marriage, previous issue, cause, locality and conjugal condition are shown 
in the Statistical Register. In 1940 the deaths of 209 women—17 single and 
192 married—were due to puerperal causes. The ages of the single women 
ranged from 17 years to 42 years, 8 being under 21. The ages of the 
married women ranged from 18 years to 45 years, 8 being under 21 
years. The age at marriage of these mothers ranged from 15 to 41 
years. In 14 cases the duration of marriage was 20 years or over, but 
5 mothers died within a year of marriage. In 67 cases there was no 
previous issue and in 82 of these cases the death occurred within two years 
of marriage; in two cases 10 children survived the mother. 


The incidence of deaths from puerperal causes falling only upon women 
bearing children, the rates of mortality are not quoted as a proportion of 
general population, but have been related to the live births as being the 
nearest approximation to the number of pregnancies. Whilst not perfectly 
accurate the method gives useful results where live births only are 
recorded. Commencing with 1936, however, it is possible to calculate 
the rates for New South Wales in two further ways giving a greater 
measure of accuracy. The deaths may be related to the live births and 
stillbirths combined or to the number of confinements calculated from such 
figure by allowing for plural births. These rates are shown on a later page, 
but are still not an absolutely accurate measure, because the deaths include 
women dying from: conditions associated with abortion or miscarriage or 
dying in an undelivered state, whereas the number of non-fatal abortions, 
ete., are not recorded and cannot be estimated. This shortcoming, however, 
is general in the statistical records of all countries. 


In order to preserve. uniformity with former years and with other States 
and countries which adopt the same method, rates are still stated as. per 
thousand live births. Such rates showed a persistent decline from 1895 
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to 1922. The succeeding fourteen years was a period in which the rate 
was on a higher level, but a sudden improvement occurred in 1937 and the 
decline has continued. The following table provides a summary for the 
period under review :— 


Taste 120.—Maternal Deaths, 1895 to 1940. 


Number of Deaths. Rate per 1,000 Live Births. 

4 Including Excludi Including Excluding 

Period. Criminal Criminal” Criminal Criminal 

Abortion. Abortion. Abortion. Abortion. 
| Married.| Single. | Married.| Single. ;Married.| Single. | Total. ;Married,' Single. | Total. 

t { 

i 
1895-1899 «| 1,248 138 7-23 | 11:00 7:48 aes seis ads 
1900-1902 wf 1,192 134 se st 6-83 | 10:32 7-07 ae ar Sal 
1905-1909 va| 1,222 153 1,191 124 6-29 | 10-50 6-58 6-13 8-51 6-29 
1910-1914 as 1,342 128 1,311 104 5-67 8-91 5:86 5°54 7:24 5-64 
1915-1919 +} 1,301 125 1,247 101 5-34 9-69 5-56 5-12 7-83 | 5-25 
1920-1924 has 1,338 127 1,233 75 5-18 9-56 5:39 4-77 5-65 4-82 
1925-1929 Sas 1,423 135 1,289 78 5:57 9-91 5-79 5-05 5-73; 5:08 
1930-1934 aia 1,231 146 1,075 80 5-58 | 12-44 5-93 | 4-87 6-81 4:97 
1935-1939 wt 1,004 144 940 67 4:39 | 14-12 5:30 4-21 6°57 4:31 
1936... ass 260 32 221 15 5-90 | 15-28 6-32 5-01 7-16 5-11 
1937... wai 209 24 131 17 4-60 | 11-40 4-91 3-99 | 8-07! 4:17 
1938... oad 197 34 170 11 4-35 | 17-15 4-88 3-75 | 555 ; 3-82 
1939... aie 182 18 154 8 3-96 9-05 4-17 3°35 4-02 | 3-38 
1940 (a) eee 189 I7 163 9 3-98 9-06 4:17 3-43; 4-79 3-48 
(b) 0a 192 17 | 166 9 4-04 ; 9°06 4°23 B49) 4°79; Bt 

{ i 


(a) On basis of classification in use to end of 1939. 


(b) On basis of classification introduced in 1940. Difference due to 3 deaths caused by acute 
yellow atrophy of liver. 


Details as to conjugal condition, etc., have been recorded annually since 
1893. Throughout the ensuing period the maternal death rate was always 
higher among single than among married women—particularly if criminal 
abortion is taken into account. During the last ten years half the deaths 
of single women in this group were due to criminal abortion, as compared 
with 14 per cent. of the deaths of married women. 


A comparison of deaths in childbirth in New South Wales with those of 
other countries must be made with caution. Apart from possible differences 
in the method of calculating the rate (as indicated above) and in the defini- 
tion of “live birth” a further difference arises in the classification of 
criminal abortion (illegal operations). In the International List of Causes 
of Death in use up to the end of 1939 these are classified with homicide, 
but in the revised List which came into use in 1940, criminal abortion is 
grouped with other deaths due to pregnancy, childbirth or the puerperium. In 
the table below deaths from this cause are included to show the total deaths 
incidental to childbirth, and totals excluding criminal abortion are shown 
to enable comparison to be made on this basis. 


The revised list also introduces a new basis for classifying maternal 
deaths according to whether or not a delivery had occurred, viz.: Abortion 
(gestation less than 28 weeks), ectopic gestation, conditions of pregnancy 
(death before delivery), conditions of childbirth and the puerperium (death 
during or after delivery, gestation 28 weeks or more). 


Two further departures from past procedure are (1) the addition of 
deaths from acute yellow atrophy of the liver associated with pregnancy 


or childbirth, not formerly included in maternal deaths; and (2) a change 
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in the classification of maternal deaths so that puerperal thrombophlebitis, 
embolism and sudden death “not specified as septic” are now grouped as 
“infection” (septicaemia). To preserve continuity, the results for 1940 
are here classified according to the old arrangement. 


TaBLe 121.—Maternal Deaths, 1939 and 1940. 


Deaths, 1939. |Deaths, 1935-39.; Deaths, 1940. | Deaths, 1936-40 


Cause of Death. Rate per} ‘Rateper Rate per Kate per 
: 1,000 | 4. 1,060 , 1,000 1 
No, Live No. Live No. Live No. Live 
Births. ' Births. Births. Births 


Accidents of Pregnancy | 16] °33 99 +43 20 40 | 106, 44 
Puerperal Hemorrhage o| 29} 61] 176 {| -75 29 | +59] 166) -70 
Puerperal Septicemia ... so| 24 5 176 ‘75 24 49 | 156 65 
Post Abortive Septicemia ...) 14 +29) 115 “49 26 ‘638 [ 113; °47 
Thrombophlebitis, Embolism, 1l 23 88 38 18 36 85 i 86 

Sudden Death. (6) 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia...) 45 "94 | 245 1:05 34 *69 | 219 “92 
Other Casualties of Childbirth 23 -48 | 108 “46 21 42 | 104 “44 


Total, excluding Criminal] 162 | 3-38 | 1,007 | 4°31 172 | 3:48 949 | 3:98 
Abortion. 


Criminal Abortion ... wf 58 79} 231 “99 34 69 | 213 “89 


Total, including Criminal) 200 | 4:17 |1,238 | 5°30 | 206) 4:17 |i,162 , 4°87 
Abortion. i : (4)! (a) (2) (a) 
(2) Exclusive of 3 deaths from acute yellow atrophy of liver in 1940. 
(6) See paragraph above the table. 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septi- 
cemia (including post-abortive sepsis) can be classed as a preventable 
disease. In the last five years nearly 28 per cent. of the total deaths (ex- 
cluding criminal abortion) were due to thig cause, but the proportion was 
lower than previously. 

The annual rates of mortality of mothers in childbirth per 1,000 live 
births in the Metropolis and the remainder of the State in the last eleven 
years were as follows :— 


TaBLE 122.—Maternal Deaths, Metropolis and Country, 1930 to 1940. 


'Yotal Deaths of Mothers in Childbirth per 1,C0C0 Live Births, 
Deaths from Puerperal \ : 
tae as a | Including Criminal Abortion. i Excluding Criminal Abortion. 
Year. iH ) 
ieee I A 
Metropolis. Remainder, state. | stops Repugnder State. Metropelis fake | State, 
j jin: | 
ar, 

1930 2-01 1-19 1:53 || 6-06 | 566 — 5-15 4:87 : 4-99 
1931 2-04 1-50 1-72 | 6-66 5-62 4-93 5:20 5-09 
1932 1-71 1-06 1-31 | 7-79 + 5-09 5-80 454 | 5-03 
1933 1:93 1-22 1-49 679 , 4:79 5:21 4:54 © 4-80 
1934 1-63 1-34 1-45 701 | 549 5. 2 4:89 , 4-94 
1935 1°72 1:55 161 | 6:92 | 5-94 4-38 5-62 ; 5-15 
1936 2-25 1-48 1-78 743 | 5-63 5-80 468 5-11 
1937 94 1:19 1-09 S51 | 4:53 4:57 3:92 ' 4:17 
1938 92 1:04 -99 || 5-82 | 4-28 3°88 3-79 3:82 
1939 +83 T7 1:79 || 4:61 | 3:87 3:05 3:59 : 3:38 
1940(a)) 1-05 "99 01 406 | 4°25 2-96 3°84 3-48 
(d) 1:25 1:46 138 | 406 | 4:35 2°96 394 : 3:54 


{a) On basis of classification in use to end of 1939. 
(2) On basis of classification introduced in 1940. 
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Rates for the year 1940 calculated by the two additional methods men- 


tioned earlier are shown in the following table. 


should not be compared with those on another. 


The rates on one base 


TaBLE 123.—Maternal Deaths, Special Rates, 1940. 


t 
Ait irene (ive Deaths per 1,000 
Cause of Death, and. Still). anaes 
Married. | Single. | Total. || Married.| Single. | Total. 
i 
Accidents ot Pregnancy “ ws 37 1-03 “40 37 1-04 40 
Puerperal Hemorrhage : ve) 755 1:03 OT 56 | 1-04 58 
Puerperal Septicemia : wl +45 1.03 -47 46 1-04 +48 
Post Abortive Septicemia wf 49 1:03 *d1 “50 1-04 “52 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia ... w| 168 52, 67 68 “52 “67 
Thrombophlebitis, Embolism, Sudden: +37 i +36 +37 we +36 
Death. | 
Other Casualties of Childbirth... vel 43 ‘41 “44 42 
Total, excluding Criminal Abor- 3°34 4:64 339°] 3-38 4°68 3°43 
tion. ' | 
| —— —_——— 
Crimina] Abortion te ue vp 158 4°13 | 67 +54 4-16 68 
Total, including Criminal Abor-| 3-87 8-77 | 4:06 3-92 8-84) 4-11 
tion. | | 


NOTE: See notes under Table 121; also text. 


The proportion of deaths due to each cause in 1940 is shown below in 
comparison with the average for the previous five years, and the five years 


1936-40. 
TaBLE 124.—Maternal Deaths, Proportion each Cause, 1940. 
Proportion per cent. due to each Cause. 
le dey te 1935-39 1940. | 1936-40. 
Mar- single. | Total. || M21" | single. | Total. || Ml | single. | Total. 
i t 
Accidents of Pregnancy 77 ! 10-4 8-0 | 9-5 11:8 Q7 8-7 12.8 9-1 
Puerperal Hemorrhage 15-6 | 3° 14:2 14:3 11-8 14:1 15-6 | 3-2 14:3 
I 
Puerperal Septicemia 15-0 8:3 14:2 11:6 11:8 11-7 13-8 10°4 13-4 
Post Abortive Septicemia 95 76 QR 12-7 11:8 12-6 9-9 8-0 9:7 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia} 20-8) 11-8 19-8 |, 17-5 58 16-5 20-1 88 18-9 
Thrombophlebitis, Embolism 7-9 1-4 71 95 8-7 81 8 73 
Sudden Death. | 
Other Casualties of Child- 9-4 35 8-7 wl 162 95 40 9-0 
birth. 
Total, excluding Crimin-| 85-9| 465 | 81-3 | 862| 53-:0| 835 85-7| 480| 81-7 
al Abortion. 
Criminal Abortion ... 141 53-5 18-7 13°8 47-0 16-5 | 14.3 52-0 18-3 
i a 
Total, including Crimin-) 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 } 100-0 
al Abortion. 


NOTE—See notes under table 121; also text. 


In the five years 1936-40, criminal abortion caused 52 per cent. of the 
puerperal deaths of single women. 
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‘Deaths from Violence. 


Deaths from violence are deaths from accident (including deaths in respect 
of which “open verdicts” were recorded at Coroners’ inquests), suicide and 
homicide. In proportion to the population the annual number of suicides 
has not shown any marked variation. ‘Deaths from homicide have remained 
fairly constant in number, and their proportion to the population has 
decreased. 


Deaths from violence in 1940 numbered 1,781 or 7.2 per cent. of the total 
deaths in the year. This number includes 309 suicides, 1,423 accidents and 
48 homicides. The rate, 6.42 per 10,000 living, was 5 per cent. below the 
rate in the preceding quinquennium, which was 6.78. In the year 1940 the 
males numbered 1,345, or 9.65 per 10,000 living, and the females 436 or 3.16 
per 10,000, which is 38 per cent. of the male rate. 


Deaths from Suicide. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1940 was 309, and 
the rate 1.11 per 10,000 living, was slightly below the average for the 
preceding quinquennium. The’number of suicides by males was 226, and 
the rate 1.62 per 10,000 living, was nearly three times the rate amongst 
females, 0.60 per 10,000 living. 


The number of deaths from suicide and the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the following table:— 


Tae 125—Suicide, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. | Living. Living. 
1884-88 428 1°62 96 0°44 524 1:09 
1889-93 519 1°68 110 0°42 629 111 
1894-98 679 2°01 169 057 848 1:34 
1899-1903 651 1°81 142 0°44 793 1:16 
1904-1908 719 1°86 160 0°49 879 118 
1909-1913 857 1°95 238 0°59 1,095 | 1°30 
1914-1918 888 1:83 223 0°48 1,111 | 1:17 
1919-1923 887 1°65 244 0°47 1,131 1:07 
1924-1928 1,100 1°84 269 0°47 1,369 1:16 
1929 -1933 1,244 1-92 301 0-48 1,545 1:21 
1934-1938 1,235 1°83 367 0-56 1,602 1:20 
1936 217 1°61 74 | 0°56 291 1-09 
1937 233 171 64 | 0°48 297 1-10 
1938 254 1°85 76 0-56 330 121 
1939 251 1:81 78 0°57 329 1:20 
1940 226 1-62 83 0-60 309 111 
f 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men are either shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons, 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide during the five 
years 1936-40, 25 were by the agency of poison, 26 by shooting, 14 by gas, 
12 by cutting, 11 by hanging, and 6 by drowning. 
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Experience indicates that the suicidal tendency is probably influenced by 
the seasons. During the last ten years, 1931-40, the proportion of male 
suicides per 1,000 was approximately as follows:—In spring, 249, summer, 
263, autumn, 248 and wintcr, 240. Female suicides, being numerically 
smaller give more variable results as to seasonal trends; in the last ten 
years the proportion per 1,000 was—spring, 248, summer, 263, autumn, 
258, winter, 236. 


Deaths from Accident. 


During the year 1940 the number of deaths due to accident was 1,428, 

- viz., 1,089 of males and 334 of females, or equal to rates of 7.82 and 2.42 per 

10,000 living of each sex, and the general rate was 5.13 per 10,000 living. 

The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown 

in the table below. The figures for 1927 and later years include deaths in 
respect of which an “open verdict” was given. 


TasLe 126.—Accident, 1884 to 1940. 


Males. Females. Total. 
oe Deaths. | ee 0.000 Deaths. | Pe 10.000 Deaths. wae 10,000 
| Living. Living. | Living. 
| 
1884-88 3,550 13°41 | 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11:90 966 3°70 4,632 8:14 
1894-98 | 3,498 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5:23 
1899-1903 3,432 9-54 | 1,103 3°39 4,535 6°62 
1904-1908 3,145 8-13 | 1,056 2°96 4,201 5°65 
1809-1913 3,894 8°84 1,119 2°79 5,013 5°95 
1914-1918 3,821 787 1,088 | 2°34 4,909 5-17 
1919-1923 3,677 6°85 1,102 | 2-13 4,779 4:54 
1924-1928 4,860 811 | 1,363 2°37 6,223 5°30 
1929-1933 4,748 7:83 1,389 2°21 6,137 4:80 
1934-1938 5,082 753 1,588 2°41 6,670 5°00 
1936 1,016 7-53 318 2-41 1,334 5°00 
1937 1,136 8°35 336 2°52 1,472 5°46 
1938 1,143 8:33 370 2°74 1,513 5°56 
1939 | 1,291 9320 | 446 3°27 1,737 6°32 
1940 1,089 7-82 334 2°42 1,423 513 


The figures in the table include deaths due to inattention at birth, and, 
prior to 1896, injury at birth and traumatic tetanus. 
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The experience of the five years ended 1940 shows that out of every 
1,000 fatal accidents 382 are due to vehicles and horses, 99 to drowning, 
152 to falls, 55 to burns or scalds, 56 to railway or tramway accidents, and 
19 to accidents in mines and quarries. Fatalities due to weather, i.e., 
excessive cold or heat, or lightning were responsible for 52 in every 1,000 
but this figure is above normal because there was a large number of deaths 
from heat in the early part of 1939. 


Out of 532 deaths caused by accidents with vehicles and horses in 1940, 
493 were due to accidents in which a motor vehicle was involved. 


Detailed statistics relating to fatal and non-fatal traffic accidents are 
published elsewhere in this Year Book. 


THE SEASONAL PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based on the 
experience of the five years 1936-40, and in order to make the results of 
the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month :-— 


TaBLe 127.—Seasonal Prevalence of Diseases, 1936-40. 
aonen. | BBBO' | tne, | tan |"Taer |or Gi| woe | mens [Ene Kept 
Croup. gh. | “system. Dysentery. 

January .. 49 34! 64 | 91 77 | 66 48 141| 82 
February.. 162 28 91 | 55 72 62 58 125 76 
March ... 198 31 87 38 78 57 67 97 71 
April _... 154 28 M11 25 82 62 59 105 75 
May... 161 61 122}; 50 80 85 85 76| 88 
June dye 38 93 Ill 32 96 93 115 55 90 
July a 37 1&8 95 41 97 118 127 50 98 
August ... 25 203 69 87 93 134 133 50 96 
September. 13 177 65 127 87 114 105 53 94 
October ... ae 94 60 115 79 78 85 59 82 
November. 64 56 65 | 161 77 | 67 60 75 79 
December . 99 37 60 178 82 64 58 114) 74 
eee eee] eee ieoos ens a FS | | 

1,000 | 1,C00 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 ¥ 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 


In interpreting the foregoing table comparison should be made vertically 
and not horizontally; the figures are proportions per thousand and not 
absolute numbers, - _ 
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The chief feature of the foregoing table is the contrast between the 
figures relating to typhoid fever and diarrhea and enteritis on the 
one hand, and to influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis on the other. In the 
first group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in 
the second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, Febru- 
ary, and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. The morbidity 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory system varies little throughout the 
year, but it is somewhat higher in the colder months. Nephritis also 
shows a higher mortality during the cold weather. 
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In New South Wales conditions of: climate and soil and ample living 
space form a solid basis for a high standard of social welfare. Neverthe- 
less constant effort, individual and collective, is necessary to promote a 
healthy growth of national life, and to meet problems which become more 
complex as social interests expand and scientific research and discovery 
bring to light weaknesses in: the social structure. Progressive measures 
must -be designed to foster a high standard: of justice and morality and 
to combat such evils as faulty distribution of food and other essentials, 
errors in‘dietary resulting in malnutrition, overcrowding and-slum condi- 
tions in housing, the occurrence of preventable diseases and accidents, lack 
of facilities for efficient education and recreation, and for the care of the 
sick and those incapable of earning a livelihood. 


Pusric Heauta anp Revmr Services. 


Social services in relation to public health and welfare, and relief in 
necessitous circumstances or sickness or infirmity are provided in New 
South Wales by the Governments of State and Commonwealth; many 
private organisations also are active in the relief of distress. 


Departments of Public Health—State and Federal. 


The Department of Public Health of New South Wales is organised in 
two branches, one directed by the Board of Health and the other by the 
Director-General of Public Health. Their functions, though distinct, are 
closely co-ordinated, and the Director-General, who is a medical practitioner 
and a permanent salaried officer of the Government, is ex officio President of 
the Board of Health. The Board is the central executive and administrative 
authority. It consists of ten members, including five legally qualified 
medical practitioners, al] being nominated by the Government. It acts in 
an advisory. capacity towards the Minister for Public Health and the Govern- 
ment, and exercises general supervision in regard to public health matters. 
The Director-General of Public Health controls the State medical services 
and the State institutions for the treatment of the sick and infirm. 


In the Department there are divisions for maternal and baby welfare, 
social hygiene, tuberculosis, industrial hygiene, laboratories, sanitation 
and pure food, each in charge. of a specially-qualified officer. 

The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health includes 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are appointed by the 
Government, and. are permanent salaried officers, who devote the whole of 
their time to matters relating to public health. 

Medical officers of the Department exercise constant supervision over 
public health in.the metropolitan area, in the Hunter River district, which 
includes Neweastle, and in Broken Hill; and they visit other localities when 
required. In every town a local medical practitioner is appointed as a~ 
Government medical officer for the purpose of attending to Government 
medical work, e.g., inquests, sickness in gaols, ete. 

Public hospital services are supervised by the Hospitals Commission 
under the presidency of the Minister for Public Health, and there i3 a 
school medical service in the Department of Education. 

* 9057E—A 
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The Federal Department of Public Health administers quarantine services 
aud conducts research into matters affecting public hygiene. Its activities 
embrace the Australian Institute of Anatomy at Canberra, serum labora- 
tories, an X-ray and radium laboratory in Victoria and health laboratories 
in various localities throughout the Commonwealth. There is a School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine at the University of Sydney which 
was established under agreement between the Commonwealth and the 
University. 

In order to co-ordinate the work of the Commonwealth and the various 
State health services the National Health and Medical Research Council 
has been constituted; it consists of the principal health officers in Australia. 
The Council advises the Commonwealth and State Governments on health 
questions generally aud devises measures for co-operation and for uniformity 
in health legislation and administration. 


Social Welfare Services. 


Social welfare services of the State Government include the social] aid 
service and widows’ pensions under the control of the Minister for Labour 
and Industry and Social Services, with a permanent officer of the Public 
Service as Director of Government Relief. The Child Welfare Department 
is administered by the Minister for Edueation. Youth welfare services 
concerned largely with industrial training and employment and provision 
made for the welfare of factory workers are described in the chapter 
Employment. There is a central bureau for co-ordinating charitable relief 
by State and private organisations in order to prevent fraud and duplication. 


Old-age pensions, invalid pensions, war pensions, maternity allowances, 
and since 1st July, 1941, family allowances are provided by the Common- 
wealth Government. 

National Fitness. 


A movement for the advancement of national fitness, particularly the 
fitness of young persons, is fostered in New South Wales by the activities 
of a State Council for Physical Fitness under the presidency of the Minister 
for Education; similar bodies have been formed in the other Australian 
States. 


The Commonwealth has contributed grants to meet organising expelses 
and to subsidise courses of physical education in schools, universities and 
other institutions. These are allocated by the Commonwealth Council for 
National Fitness which is composed of the Commonwealth Ministers for 
Health and Labour and National Service and a nominee from each State 
Council. 


GOVERNMENT Exprnprrure on Pustic HeaLtTH AND CHARITABLE RELIEF. 


The expenditure from revenue by the Government of New South Wales 
on eleemosynary objects, exclusive of capital charges on loans expended ou 
such objects, amounted to £9,732,834, or £3 10s. 1d. per head of population, in 
1940-41, and the Commonwealth expenditure on old-age and invalid pensions 
and maternity allowances in this State was £7,209,038 or £2 11s. 11d. per 
head. In addition, large sums were expended from loans on works for the 
relief of unemployment and on buildings such as_ hospitals. 

A comparative statement of the principal items of expenditure from 


revenue during 1931-32 and the last four years is shown below. The 
amounts shown as State expenditure represent disbursements from the 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund, and, in 1981-32, payments from the Unem- 
ployment Relief and Family Endowment Funds, subsequently merged into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and in the last two years payments from 
the Unemployment Relief and Social Services Funds. 


Tas_e 128.—Government Expenditure of Public Health and Charitable 
Relief, 1982 to 1941. 


Expenditure From Revenue on— 1931-32. 1937-38. 1938-39. 1939-40. 1949-41. 
Public Health— £ £ £ & £ 
Government hospitals; subsidies to 
hospitals, etc. 727,638 | 1,153,918 } 1,160,640 | 1,426,647 | 1,436,892 
Mentat hospitals and like institutions. 594,737 768,211 $09,705 815,401 848,416 
Baby health centres, maternity homes, 
ete, 4. oy be 47,594 74,330 70,476 68,618 69,728 


Inspection of food, duit 8, ete. : 17,756 16,955 18,007 18,048 18,528 
Medicat examination of hook children 20,939 24,447 37,540 40,019 33,677 
Administration, medical services, etc. 124,635 163,344 171,305 169,288 175,255 
Other... S. ey bas o 9,614 1,092 523 65 79 


Total _ bes «| 1,542,913 | 2,206,297 | 2,268,286 2,538,176 | 2,587,575 


Social amelioration— 


Relief of destitute, blind, aged, ete... 332,623 390,344 430,369 487,360 456,307 

Maintenance of deserted wives, widows 
and children ... a8 bea aes 502,674 305,608 334,278 324,118 297,651 
Widows’ pensions ae ae aD 645,457 601,511 \ 630,321 630,721 609.037 
Care of aboriginals ies woe oe 47,885 53,773 76,454 69,000 62.773 
Unemployment Relief... ros wee 766,613 | $1,405,969 $608,579 | +2,007,962 2,420,785 
Food relief ons «| 5,070,732 1,263,901 1,419,836 1,791,222 1,370,700 
Family allowances ase We a 1,805,685 1469 9,932 1,363,838 1,337,020 1,337.489 
Adininistration . Be Ms *329,3876 239,884 264,550 $357,736 337,816 
Howes for Unemploy: ed Trust a sae 25,000 ee 13,000 100,000 
Other... zee is oa se 67,245 53,939 73,553 55,892 152,701 
Total .. wees ws | 9,568,790 | 5,899,861 | 5,206,773 | 7,074,031 | 7,145,259 
Grand ‘Total (State)... ...{ 11,111,703 | 8,106,158 | 7,475,059 | 9,612,207 9,732,334 

Jommonwealth— Be 
Old age and invalid pensions «| 4,276,522 | 6,315,550 6,414,809 6,627,718 054,022 
~ Maternity allowanecs ... sae bes 149,870 154,613 167,710 161,259 "155, 006 
Total (Commonwealth) «| 4,426,392 | 6,470,163 6,582,609 6,788,977 7,209,038 
Grand Total— f 
(State and Commonwealth). ... 15,538,095 | 14,576,321 | 14,057,668 | 16,401,184 | 16,941,872 
‘g£sad| £84) £84.| £84] £54 
Expenjiture per head of e eile 

By State 35 oe 45 7! 219 10 214 8 3.9 6 310 1 
By Commonweallh 1. Ea tid 114 6 27 9 2 8 2 291 21111 
Tolal oo. ae as 601! 577] 5 210] 5387] 6 20 


*Inchides interest on Treasury advances to Family Wnlowment Fund. 


+ Exclusive of capital debt charges on Ioans. + Includes cost of collection of Social Services and 
Unemployment Relief Taxes. 


State expenditure on hospitals and other health services and Common- 
wealth expenditure on pensions have increased in each of the last four years. 
State expenditure from revenue on social amelioration has fluctuated with 
changes of policy in regard to apportioning expenditure on unemployment 
relief works as between revenue and loans. State loan expenditure on 
unemployment relief works was nil in 1931-32; £3,373,386 in 1937-38; 
£4,026,900 in 1928-39; £2,133,232 in 1939-40; and £1,295,649 in 1940-41. 
Particulars of the aggregate expenditure on relief works—from revenue 
and loans—are shown in the chapter Employment of this volume. 


The increase in the cost of pensions paid by the Commonwealth was due 
mainly to increased rates of benefit. 
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Socra, Arp SErvICcE, 


As a means of preventing and relieving distress arising from poverty 
or unemployment the Government of New South Wales established (to- 
wards the end of 19387) a-Social Aid Service, with the aim not only of 
relieving the persons concerned, but, as far as practicable, of improving 
their health and living conditions and their fitness for employment. 


This social aid system is a development from the food relief system, 
which in turn had developed from an arrangement whereby charitable 
societies, such as the Benevolent Society of New South Wales, in co- 
operation with the State Government, distributed relief to necessitous 
persons. When the onset of depression brought about a rapid increase in 
unemployment the Government gradually took over the function of pro- 
viding sustenance. 


Social service bureaux in the metropolis, Newcastle and the northern 
and southern coalfields ave operated in conjunction with the State employ- 
ment exchanges, and welfare officers supervise social aid in the various 
districts with the assistance of departmental medical officers and welfare 
nurses. A service of medical attention and medicine (on a basis similar 
to that provided by friendly societies) is provided for families in receipt of 
social aid, the cost being met by the Government. 


Ordinary food relief is issued on a uniform scale graduated according 
to the size of the family to be maintained, and in deterniining eligibility 
the family income is taken into consideration. Supplementary special foods 
(milk, eggs and green vegetables) are provided for persons certified 
as being in need of them, also special dicts for indigent invalids or sick 
persons. Food orders are supplemented by a pint of milk per day for 
mothers (before and after child birth) and for children under seven years 
of age in families receiving social aid. Persons for whom special foods 
are issued must be examined by the departmental medical officers and/or 
welfare nurses with a view to arranging where possible for appropriate 
medical, dental or other remedial treatment of physical disabilities. 
Clothing and boots are issued twice a year to persons in receipt of social aid 
or part-time relief work. Cases of special distress are partly relieved by 
cash payments, 


In the country districts the police administer food relief and exercise a 
measure of discretion to determine eligibility in the light of personal know- 
ledge of the applicants. 


Assistance by the Homes for Unemployed Trust is described later in this 
chapter, and unemployment relief works and the State Employment Ex- 
changes are described in the chapter dealing with employment. 


Eligibility for Social Aid. 


The general conditions precedent to the issne of social aid are (1) the 
applicant must have been unemployed for at least 14 days; (2) he must 
have been registered at a State labour exchange for at least 7 days; and 
(8) he must sign a declaration that his income during the fortnight 
preceding application did not exceed a certain limit—known as permissive 
income—which yaries according to the mumber of his dependants. The 
condition as to registration for employment does not apply where the appli- 
cant is aged or incapacitated, or an invalid, or a woman responsible for the 
care of invalids or young children. 
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The recipient of social aid selects from ‘approved traders the suppliers 
from whom he wishes to obtain his requirements, aud indicates the pro- 
portion of the total value of his food order which he wishes to be allocated 
to the various traders—grocer, butcher, baker and milk-vendor. Orders to 
supply food to a specified value are issued direct to the suppliers. The 
recipient also selects a doctor and chemist from ‘approved lists. Clothing 
and boots as selected by the recipient from standardised lists are obtained 
and distributed by officers of the Social Service Bureaux. 


In assessing the permissive income, the income of all members of the 
family, except old-age and invalid pensioners, is taken into consideration, 
and the following items are included: Earnings (except where exempt as 
shown below), gifts of money, family allowances, Government charitable 
allowances (except where paid away in rent), rents from property, 25 per 
cent. of amounts paid by boarders, military and war widows’ pensions in 
excess of 15s. per fortnight, other pensions and similar payments (excluding 
old-age and invalid pensions and maternity allowances). Earnings of each 
son, daughter, brether or sister in the household of a recivient of food 
relief are exempt up to 60s. per fortnight. Similar exemption kas been 
allowed in respect of earnings of juveniles since 17th July, 1941; previously 
the exemption was 40s. per fortnight. Appropriate exemption is allowed 
also in respect of earnings by the head of the household. 


Old-age and invalid pensioners in the household are disregarded in ‘the 
determination of the permissive income limit and the scale of food relief. 
Children under twelve months are excluded in regard to the relief scale. 
Relief on the same scale as for single adults is issued for juveniles from 
the age of 15 years, also for children aged 14 years for whom family 
endowment, or widows’ pension, or similar allowance, is not paid. 


Scales of Food Relief. 
The scales of permissive income and the value of food orders (exclusive 
of special foods) current since 17th July, 1941, are shown below. The scale 
of relief was increased on this date by 3s. a fortnight for each family unit. 


TasLte 129.—Scales of Food Relief and Permissive Income. 


Limit of | Value.of | | Limit of | Value of 
. . Income Food | ; A Income Food 
Family U ait. per Fort- | Relief per! Family Unit. per Fort- | Relief per 
night. Fortnight. | | night. _jJ*ortnight, 
(a) fay 
8 “Bp. de “B. | B. d. 
| i 
Siagle man or woman veel 925 20 0 Married:couple, 3 children ...J 65 | 52 0 
| 
Married couple ae ol 40 | 34 0 ” ” 4 children...) 70 | 58 6 
op. 5 1 child w. —-BO 44 0 i 5 ‘Schildren...| 75 | 64 0 
j | 
5 ay 2 children ... 60 46 0 i Each additional child ae 10 | 6 0 
: ) 0 


(a). Excluding income mentioned above. 


In Broken Hill, Silverton and certain otler western towns the scales 
of food relief are higher than those shown in the foregoing table. 
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Recipients of Food Relief. 


The following statement shows the number of recipients and their 
dependants for whom food relief was issued in June, 1933, and each of the 
last six years; also, for the purpose of comparison, the number of men 
eugaged in part-time employment on relief work at these dates :— 


TasuE 130.—Recipients of Food Relief and Relief Workers, 1933 to 1941, 


. June, June, « June, June | June, June, June 
At 1933. | 1936. | 1987. loss. | 1939, | 1940. | 1941.* 


Food Relief— | 
Recipients «| 83,151 | 
Recipients and de. 

pendants ...| 192,777 | 58,680 | 71,615 | 82,343 | 94,033 | 95,382 38,561 

Relief Workers— 

‘Part-time... «| 34,229 | 55,770 | 24,976 19,198 | 20,229 | 11,302 8,226 
i . 


| 


*TIn December, 1941, thore were 11,966 Food Relief Recipients, 26,565 Recipients and Dependants 
and approximately 2,563 Part-time Relief Workers, 


24,988 | 30,135 | 33,694 | 37,795 | 37,302 | 16,590 


The increase in the number of recipients of food relief during 1937-38 was 
due to some extent to the more liberal conditions of eligibility for social 
aid introduced in 1937. There was another increase during 1938-39, 
especially in country districts. This followed a slackening of expenditure 
on works which provide employment for large numbers of unskilled workers, 
and a diminution in returns from rural activities by reason of drought in 
1988 and low prices for staple products. The increase persisted until 
October, 1939. 


The number of recipients was declining slowly in 1940, when the indus- 
trial dispute in coalmining, lasting from 11th March to 7th May, caused 
a temporary increase. But the number of recipients of food relief in June, 
1940, was less by 500, and the number of relief workers was less by 8,900 
than twelve months ago. 


During the year ended June, 1941, there were further decreases, viz., 
20,712 or 55 per cent. in recipients of food relief and 3,076 or 27.2 per 
cent.,in relief workers. The decreases were due mainly to enlistments for 
war service and a greater volume of employment. A Jarge proportion of 
the persons in receipt of food relief are not available for work on account 
of age or infirmity or, in the case of women, domestic responsibilities. 


CuariTaBLe Ixgsritutions AND SocreTIES. 


The State maintains four homes for the aged and infirm—three fur men 
and one for women. After the introduction of the old-age pension system 
the character of the work of three of the institutions was changed consid- 
erably, so that they are used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic 
ailments. They contain special wards for persons suffering from cancer, 
tuberculosis, and venereal diseases, and a hospital for infectious diseases 
is attached to the institution at Lidcombe. 


The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1940 
was 2,975. The average cost per inmate was £58 8s. 3d.; receipts from various 
sources represented £14 16s. 9d. per inmate, so that the net cost to the State 
was £43 11s. 6d. In the hospitals attached to the three institutions 5,947 
cases of illness were treated during 1940—Males 4,847 and females 1,100— 
and at the end of the year 1,622 patients remained under treatment. 
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A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief; seme 
conduct institutions such as homes for children and the aged; others supply 
casual aid for indigent persons, help for discharged prisoners, shipwreck 
relief, etc., and in many suburbs and country towns benevolent societies 
lave been formed for the relief of local distress. 


Charitable societies as a general rule must be registered under the 
Charitable Collections Act, 1934, and it is not lawful for any person 1o make 
an appeal for support for any charity unless the charity is registered, or 
is exempted from registration, under the Act. 


Registered charities must be administered by a responsible committee 
or other body consisting of not less than three persons; proper books of 
account must be kept and the accounts are subject to audit and inspection 
as prescribed. If the provisions of the Act are not observed the charity 
concerned may be removed from the register. 


A summary of the receipts and expenditure of the registered charitable 
organisations for which returns were furnished in 1939-40 is shown below; 
particulars of State charities or charitable institutions or of hospitals 
registered under the Public Hospitals or Private Hospitals Act are not 
included. 


Table 131—Registered Charitable Organisations—Receipts and Expen- 
diture, 1939-40. 


Receipts. : Expenditure. 
I 
£ £ 
State aid P ... 29,868 || Salaries and Wages sf. w= 132,351 
Public Subscriptions, ete. .. 248,762 || Upkeep and aa of Pee 15,074 
Fees ee se a «41,324 |) Other a .. 203,551 
Other... ecg an ve 48,206 | 
Total Receipts ... «. £368,160 |! Total Expenditure ... £350,976 


In 94 institutions conducted by registered charitable organisations there 
were 12,450 inmates under care in 1939-40, viz., 1,285 men, 1,994 women and 
9,171 children. Persons discharged during the year numbered 6,296 and 
there were 184 deaths. The number of inmates at 30th June, 1949, was 
5,970 including 4,495 children, of whom particulars are shown in Table 18 


WELFARE OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children, incorporated 
in 1919, was established with the object of co-ordinating measures for the 
welfare of mothers and children. The society provides premises in the 
city for the use as baby health centres, day nurseries and free kinder- 
gartens, and conducts training schools, where nurses may receive post- 
graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. Associations of 
medical practitioners and of nurses, charitable organisations and institutions 
for children are affiliated with the Society. ; 


The maternal and baby welfare division of the State Department et 
Public Health administers the State health services for mothers and young 
children, including the baby health centres and a number of pre-natal 
clinics for the benefit of mothers. A blood donor service with a mobile 
transfusion unit is available when required for maternity cases, and the 
advice of a specialist may be obtained, without cost to the patient, for 
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mothers in poor circumstances. A medical committee has. been set up for 
the investigation of maternal deaths and efforts are directed toward: the 
control of puerperal infeetion by means of compulsory notification of cases. 
Midwifery nurses are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registra- 
tion Act. The subject of maternal mortality is discussed in the chapter 
Vital Statistics. 

- Maternity Allowances. 

On 10th October, 1912, the Commonwealth Government commenced to 
pay as maternity allowance the sum of £5 in respect of each birth occurring 
in Australia. Since 1931 the amount of allowance has been varied from 
time. to time and payment has been restricted to. cases where the 
income of the claimant and her husband (or in the case of a 
posthumous or ex-nuptial child, the income of the claimant) dur- 
ing the twelve months preceding claim did not exceed a certain 
limit. Since August, 1934, the limit has been graded, within a range 
of £91, according: to the. number of the claimants’ children, £13 being 
added to the minimum for each surviving child under fourteen ycoars of 
age born prior to: the birth in respect of which the allowance is claimed. 
From this date also the amount of allowance has been related to the 
number of children in the family. 


The. current rate of allowance is £4 10s. where there is no other child 
under fourteen years, £7 10s. where there are three or more other children 
under fourteen years, and £5 in other cases. The income limit ranges from 
£247 to £388 according to the number of children in the family. Children 
of the claimant’s husband by a former marriage are taken into account 
in. assessing income limits and allowances. 


Fayments. are made in respect of still-born children if viable, but one 
allowance only is payable in the case of. plural births. The allowances may. 
be paid only to women who are inhabitants of, or who intend to settle in 
the Commonwealth, and they are not payable to Asiaties or to aboriginal 
natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands. 


The following statement shows the number of claims passed for payment 
in New South Wales in the years stated, in comparison with the number of 
confinements :— 


TaBie 132.—Maternity Allowances Paid in New South Wales, 1921 to 1941. 


Confinements Claims passed for Payment. 
| Amount of ao. = excluding — ~ 7 : 

Year ended June. Allowance. | Income Limit. | Still-births, Pee 4 ‘ 

| | (approximate). ee quoUnty 

£ { & No. | £ 
1921 - 5 Hy No limit. | 54,620 56,378 281,890 
1929 5 } is | 53,310 54,275 271,375 
1931 5 as 50,530 51,660 i 258,300 
1932 - 4 260 45,230 36,569 1 149,870 ° 
, ff 260 1! ‘ 1 one 

1933 4 at 208 of; 44,400. i 31,699 126,740 
1934 4 208 | 42,740 29,960 119,750 
1935 4to5 208 to 299 43,150 30,354 H 130,886 
1936 4to5 208 to 299 44,650 30,463 133,055 
1937 at sy 5 221 to 312 H 47,190 31,086 145,495 
a8 k to 5 ; 221 to 312 YU: ee. 
1938 qi tory Spas ij 46,760 | 30,440 154,613 
1939 44 to 74 247 to 338 | 47,360 30,860 167,710 
1940. 44 to 7} 247 to 338 \ 47,610 29,700 161,259 
1941 4} to 7} 247 to 338 : 49,480 28,540 155,006 


The maternity allowances paid in New South Wales up to 30th June, 
1941, numbered 1,297,486 and the aggregate amount was £7,389,000 approxi- 
mately. 
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Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 


With the object of reducing the wastage of child life due to preveritable 
causes the Government has established baby health centres in various parts 
of the city and suburbs, and in country towns. The centres. are specially 
concerned with the health of children below school age. 


A staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and i in 
their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of 
mothers and children when necessary. 

In December, 1940, there were 221 centres, viz., 58 in the metropolitan 
area, 19 in the districts of Newcastle and Maitland, 4 in Broken Hill, and 
141 in other country districts. During the year 1940 the deendances at 
the centres numbered 938,827, and the nurses made 69,008 visits to cases 
within the area served by the centres. 

Eight day nurseries and nursery schools have been established.in the 
metropolis by the Sydney Day Nursery and Nursery Schools Association. 
Mothers who work outside their homes may leave their children at the 
nurseries during the daytime. Food, clothing and medical and dental 
care are provided. The charge is 6d. per day. 

In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association at 44 centres give assistance to mothers and advise them as to 
the feeding and treatment of children, and the Far West Children’s Mealth 
Scheme.conducts four travelling units of which three are baby health climics. 
The Society for Crippled Children assists.such children in the matter of 
surgieal treatment and in vocational training. ae 


Medical Inspection of School Children. ; 

A system of medical inspection of school children, under the control of 
the Principal Medical Officer of the Department of Education, is conducted 
by a staff consisting of 21 medical officers, 18 dental eticers, 12 nurses, 8. 
dental assistants, 2 psychologists and 2-social workers. 


It is the aim of the School Medical Service that every child be examined’ 
at least twice during the period of compulsory school attendance. Metro- 
politan schools are inspected annually and country schools triennially. 
Oculists visit schools in outlying districts and carry out eye refractions, and 
prescribe glasses where necessary. 


The following summary gives particulars of children medically examined 
during the years.1937 to 1940:— 
1937. 1938. 1939. 1940. 


Number examined des ae .. 48,973 45,669 81,493 87,271 
Number reviewed... ne hg ... 20,845 23,497 24,249 29,422 
Percentage of those examined notified 

for defects (medical.and dental) ... 40-0 374 39°2 36°72 


School :dental service is provided by 18 dental clinics. .In -addition :to 
general examination, dental treatment is provided for young children 
and emergency work is done for children ofall ages. The number of 
children treated during 1940 was 23,208, treatment being completed in’ “82 
per cent. of the eases. 

The expenditure on the school medical and dental. services in 1940-41, 
exclusive of administration, was £35,443. 
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State System of Family Allewances. 

Family allowances in New South Wales were paid by the State Govern- 
ment from 23rd July, 1927, until the Commonwealth child endowment 
commenced on Ist July, 1941, The introduction of the State system was 
an outconie of the system of wage regulation which is described in the 
chapter relating to wages. Nevertheless, endowment was not restricted to 
the children of wage aud salary earners, but was payable under like con- 
ditions for the children of other families whose income in the twelve 
months preceding claim for endowment did not exeeed the living wage, 
plus £13 for each dependent child (except one in each family). The ex- 
clusion of one child in the family dates from December, 1929, formerly 
endowment was payable for all dependent children under 14 years of age 
in eligible families. 

The allowances were payable until the children reached the age of 14 
vears (or in 1941 the age of 14 years 4 months), but were continued to 
16 years if the child was incapacitated. Children in charitable institu- 
tions were included within the scope of the system. Illegitimate children 
were excluded except in special cases. Others excluded were children of 
fathers who were aliens, Asiatics or aboriginal natives of Africa, the 
Pacifie Islands, or New Zealand, unless born in Australia; children: for 
whom pension was payable under the Widows’ Pensions Act or any other 
State or Federal Act except war pensions; children for whom family allow- 
ance was paid in the Commonwealth Public Service. 

The maximum rate of endowment was 5s. per week per endowable child, 
but the amount at this rate was reduced where necessary to comply with a 
condition that endowment might not raise the family income above the liv- 
ing wage, plus £13 for each dependent child except one. Changes in the 
living wages since the introduction of family allowances are shown in the 
chapter “Wages” of this Year Book. 

As a general rnle endowment was granted for a period of twelve months. 

Particulars relating to claims for endowment granted and the amount 
of endowment paid during the last eleven years are shown below. The 
mumber of claims as stated is exclusive of claims by charitable institutions 
and of claims for additional endowment on account of children born ‘in 
families already receiving allowances. 


TaBLe 133.—Family Endowment—Claims and Endowment Paid, 
1931 to 1941. 


| Number of Claims granted. | noes a 
\ 
Year, | For period of one year. | ene Average Duzing the year. 
Tai . er pe ee ee 

| Original, | Renewals, Total. | Claims. Fortnight. Amount. Toman. 
” i £ | £ a. d 
1930-31 ee 14,955 39,045 54,000 12,320* 46,019 | 1,196,484 lu 5 
193t~-32 16,014 | 53,957 69,971 4,114*, 69,449 | 1,805,685 14 31 
1982-33... } 9,229 | 60,342 69,571 914 | 77,987 | 2,105,659 16 3 
1983-384  ... 7,038 64,687 71,725 324 | 78,439 | 1,960,972 15 0 
1934-35 ... 5,747 62,111 67,858 204 | 73,012 | 1,898,315 14 5 
1935-36... 5,387 55,949 61,336 274 | 66,836 | 1,804,392 13.7 
1936-37 saa! 4,541 48,552 53,093 277 | 61,353 | 1,595,183 11 it 
1937-38 9 ..! 4,816 43,157 47,973 185 | 56,536 | 1,469,932 10 10 
1938-39 site 5,662 40,828 46,490 352 | 52,455 | 1,363,833 10 0 
1939-40 aide 5,410 40,480 45,890 394 | 51,424 | 1,337,020 | 9 8 
1940-41 a 5.725 | 35,272 40.997 808 | 51,442 | 1,337,489 9 8 


* Quarterly periods in most cases, 
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The allowances were paid fortnightly, so that there were usually 26 pay 
days per annum, but there were 27 in 1932-33 and 1935-36 and 25 in 1938-34. 
Therefore the fortnightly averages, rather than the amounts paid in each 
year, reflect the rise and fall in the annual cost of endowment. 

The following summary relates to particulars furnished by claimants 
_ for endowment in regard to ayerage endowment and to family income and 
unemployment during the twelve months preceding the date of claim. 
Unemployment from such causes as illness, old age, industrial strife, etc., 
as well as scarcity of work, has been taken into account, and heads of 
families whose employment during the twelve months preceding claim 
consisted of less than six weeks’ relief work have been counted as unem- 
ployed throughout the whole year. 


Taste 134.—Family Endowment—Children, Income and Unemployment 
of Claimants. 


Average per claim granted during the year. 
| | 
Year ended June. N 7 wment Family 7 Period of 
Semmes, | Tugwmsse | SRE | gunmen 
| ullaren. per annum. | per annum. Preadwinner).t 
me 3 = cone 1 on 
: ar £ os. Weeks. 
1931 ... ee ez wee 2-40 27 10 122. 0 19-8 
1932... at oe his 2-30 28 11 87 2 28-5 
1933 ... tek nb as 2-23 27:13 84 13 28-1 
1934 ... eae as Set 2-23 27 0 91 19 23-4 
1985... te wae aa | 2-25 26 13 105 12 19-8 
1936... ise abe ape 2°26 26 9 114 15 16°6 
1937 ... ae tse oat 2°28 26 14 117 18 16°5 
19388... 0 keene 2-32 27,1 123 14 16-2 
1939... ee aa aes 2°35 27 «7 131 18 16:1 
1940... ha ae us 2°36 28 2 129 0 | 17°3 
1941... wale fee aie 2°36 27 18 134 2 | 179 
j 


* Dependent children, except one, in eaeh family. + Unemployment from all causes including 
illness, cld age, etc. 


Family Allowances in Commonwealth Public Service. | 

Officers of the Publie Service of the Conimonwealth, of whom a large 
number are employed in New South Wales, received child endowment, in 
terms of their employment, from November, 1920, until 30th June, 1941. 
The payments were at the rate of 5s. per week for each dependent child 
under the age of 14 years, provided that it did not bring the remuneration 
of the officer above £500 per annum. Im effect the cost was borne by the 
employees in the service, because in assessing the basic wage upon which 
he determined their salaries and wages, the Public Service Arbitrator 
deducted from the rate, which otherwise would have been awarded, a sum 
to cover the cost of endowment. This arrangement ceased upon the intro- 
duction of the general system of child endowment by the Commonwealth. 


Commonwealth System of Family Allowances. 

The Commonwealth system of child endowment commenced on Ist July, 
1941, and allowances are payable by the Commonwealth Government, 
irrespective of the amount cf family income, at a flat rate of 5s. per week 
for children (including ex-nuptial children) under sixteen years of age 
(except one in the family), also for children under sixteen years maintained 
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by approved charitable institutions. Endowment is not payable in respect 
of children substantially supported by State or Commonwealth Government 
nor children of alien fathers unless the child was born in Australia or the 
mother is a British subject. 

As a general rule, endowment is paid to the mother. Residence in 
Australia at date of claim is a qualification applying to claimants and 
children and, if not Australian born, residence for twelve months imme- 
diately preceding that date. Endowment may be granted to aboriginals 
unless they are nomadic, or the children concerned are dependent upon 
State or, Federal Government for support. 

The scheme is administered by a Commissioner, who is also the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, in the Commonwealth Department of Social Services, 
and there is a Deputy Commissioner in each State. Part of the funds 
for endowment are obtained by means of a tax on pay rolls, which is 
payable by employers whose wages bill exceeds £1,040 per annum. The 
tax is assessed monthly at the rate of 24 per cent. on the amount of wages 
paid, after deducting from the wages an amount calculated at the rate 
of £20 a week. Further particulars of the tax are published in the chapter, 
Public Finance. 


Widows’ Pensions. 

Pensions are’ payable by the Goverument of New South Wales to widows 
in terms of the Widows’ Pensions Act, 1925-1937. Conditions of eligibility 
for pension are domicile in New South Wales at date of husband’s death, 
and residence in the State at date of application for pension and during 
the previous three years. 

A widow without dependent child may be granted a pension if she is at. 
Jeast 50 years of age and in destitute circumstances, or if on the. death of 
her husband she is left unprovided for—the pension in the latter case being 
limited to the period of six months after the death of her husband. Except 
in such eases a widow is not entitled to a pension unless she has wholly 
-or mainly dependent upon her for support a child, stepchild, or child 
legally. adopted before her widowhood, who is under the age at which schoo! 
_attendance is no longer compulsory, i.e., 14 years to December, 1940, and 
144 years in 1941. If a child is suffering from mental or physical disability 
-or possesses special scholastic ability the age limit is 16 years. 

A pension may not be paid to any widow if she is receiving any other 
‘pension or allowance exceeding the amount of pension which, if otherwise 
‘qualified, she would receive under this Act; nor if she or her children, 
individually or collectively, own property exceeding £1,000 in value—apart 
from their dwelling, furniture and other personal effects. 

The maximum rates of pension have been £1 per week for the widow and 
10s. for each eligible child, since the introduction of these pensions, except 
in the. period dating from 1st February, 1933, to 6th October, 1937,. when 
they were.1%s. 6d. and 8s. 9d. respectively. Pension at maximum rates is 
paid if the. widow’s income does not exceed £39 per annum and it is re- 
duced by £1 per annum for each £1 of income in excess of £389. 

In assessing the widow’s income it is deemed to include any pension 
or allowance under any other Act; the earnings of the widow or her child- 
ren under school-leaving age from personal effort; 5 per cent. of any real 
or personal property of the widow or her children which produces less 
than 5 per cent. per annum, except the house in which they reside and 
the furniture and personal effects therein; and any payment for the child- 
ren’s maintenance or education from any estate, ete. 
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The widow’s inecme is deemed to include also 50 per cent. of the earnings 
of unmarricd children over school-leaving age residing with her, and 25 per 
cent. of the earnings of unmarried children not residing with her. In special 
circumstances, however, the whole or part of such earnings may be disre- 
garded. Sick pay or funeral benefit from any society, or insurance benefit 
on property damaged or destroyed, or child endowment paid by the Com- 
monwealth is not assessed as income. 


Pensions. are not payable for any period while the pensioner resides 
out of New South Wales, except during occasional absences during which 
her family or home is in the State. Pensions are terminated on the mar- 
riage of a pensioner or on the date she becomes qualified to receive an 
old-age or invalid pension under federa! legislation. On the death of a 
widow her children’s pensions may be paid to their guardian. 


The number of pensions granted and the amount of pensions paid during 
each of the Jast ten years are shown below :— 


Taeir 185.—Widows’ Pensions—1932 to 1941. 


Pensions Paid. 
Pensions 
Year. 4 Granted 
were | oven [Saab 
' No. | £ S. 
1931-32 oC eel 7,218 | 638,970 \ 5 0 
1932-33 ee wae 7,180* } 618,685 4 9 
1933-34 se oh 8,433 529,764 4 1 
1934-35 See 322 8,268 532,416 4 1] 
1935-38 Si se 8,168 558,431 4 2 
1936-37 hes a 8,108 539,623 4 0 
1937 -38 aa aad 8,454 601,511 4 5 
1938-39 ove evi 8,665 630,321 4 $7 
1939-40 ae’ | 8,732 630,721 4 7 
1940-41 vee ace) 8,475 609,037 4 65 
* Estimated. 
The number of origina]: claims granted during 1940-41 was 1,216, the 


total number of pensions, including renewals, granted was 8,475, and the 
average amount authorised was £67 2s. 1d. per annum. The pensions are 
subject to review from time to time throughout each year, and may be 
varied in amount or suspended. or cancelled in cases where the widow’s 
circumstances have changed since ‘issue or previous review. 


The annual payments are affected by variations in the number of fort- 
nightly pay- days, viz., 27 in the years ended June, 1983 and 1936, 25 in 
1933-84 and 26 in the other years. 


Activities of the Department of Child Welfare. 

The care of children under the supervision of the State is a function | 
of the Department of Child Welfare, in terms of the Child Welfare Act, 
1989—a consolidating.measure brought. into operation on ist December, 
1939: Provision is made for the care and maintenance of State wards, 
the -assistance of children of necessitous parents and the supervision of 
children in ‘foster homes and in institutions, for protecting children from 
ill-treatment. and neglect, preventing their employment in dangerous occu-:’ 
pations, and regulating the adoption of children and their employment: in 
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public performances and in street trading. Special courts, called Children’s 
Courts, are maintained to deal with cffences committed by or against 
children, aud to adjudicate in regard to affiliation proceedings. 

Orders of a magistrate to compel parents to meet the obligation of 
maintaining their legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserted 
Wives and Children’s Acts of 1901-1939. 

In legal disputes regarding the guardianship of infants, the Supreme 
Court, or in certain cases the lower courts, may make orders as to the 
custody and as to access by either parent, having regard to the welfare of 
the child. In such cases the mother has equal rights with the father as to 
guardianship, in terms of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1934. 

The use of tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor 
to them are prohibited by the Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the 
Liquor Act, respectively. A period of compulsory school attendance is 
prescribed by the Public Instruction Act. From 1917 to 1939 the period 
was from age 7 to 14 years, in 1940 it was 6 to 14 years, and it is being 
extended by four months a year so that it will be 6 to 15 years in 1943. 

The Director of Child Welfare, who is the permanent head of the depart- 
ment, is an officer of the Public Service of New South Wales, and an 
Advisory Council, with a departiental officer as secretary, has been 
appointed to advise and report to the Minister for Education upon matters 
relevant to the welfare of children. Courses of training for persons engaged 
in welfare work have been organised in the University of Sydney, and 
a diploma of social studies miy he gaimed after two years of study. 
Departmental cadets are encouraged to attend the course. 


Children under State Supervisicn. 

Children under the supervision of the Child Welfare Department are 
classified as (a) State wards, viz., orphans or children who by reason of 
parental neglect or unfitness for guardianship or other cause, have to be 
removed from the control of natural guardians; (0) children in foster 
homes or other institutions; (c) children of necessitous parents; (d) truants 
and delinquent children; (e) children who are mentally defective. 

In the following statement is shown a classification of the children under 
the supervision of the Department in various years since 1911:— 


Tasie 136.—Children under State Supervision. 


Classifleation. 1911. 1921, 1931. 1936. 


1939 
(June). 


1940. 1941 
(June.) } (June). 


} 


Boarded out, ad-|> 
opted or appren-) 
State wards< ticed ... : 


— 
a | 
o 
= | 
on 
& 
ig 
S 
Ra 
a 


3,643) 3,475) 3,271 


In depots, homes $ 4,677; 5,439 

or hostels aah | 230 243) = 333 402! 376 

Juvenile offenders in State in-! \ | | 
stitutions or shelters =|) | L.1,0€9 607 679 589| 537 

Children boarded-out with own} | | i i 
mothers... ee «| 4,453) 11,462 11,184) 10,032} 9,787) 9,513 8,539 
In licensed foster homes... 559 290, 382 295 195 167, 166 
Tn licenced institutions... 263) 689. 809} 1,187) 1,012) 1,026 962 


Total ... aes os 9,952] 17,880 18,668! 16,4211 15,649) 15,172 13,851 


These figures do not include the children on probation from the Children’s 
Courts or institutions (who numbered 1,907 at 80 June, 1941), nor children 
licensed for employment in theatres or public entertainments or street 
trading under conditions which are described later. 
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The cost of the Child Welfare Department amounted to £427,702 during 
1940-41. This figure does‘not include widow’s pensions nor family allow- 
ances. The annual expenditure during the past five years is shown below :— 

Taste 1387.—Child Welfare Department—Expenditure. 


Payments | Institu- | | Contribu- | 
Year sor tions, | 4 Total tions Net 
endea | Boarding} Children anl| Miscel- | pyxpendl- by | Expendi 
fume. | ub / Inthetr | Hate, | * | taneous, | ia, | Patents, | tare 
homes. | ete. | | Revenue. | 
£ £ | £ | £ | £ £ £ | £ 
1937* ...| 88,800 | 205,779 | 37,080 | 79,153 | 14,266 | 425,078 20,511 | 404,567 
1938 ...|_ 83,928 | 219,605 | 39,465 | 87,252 | 15,302 | 445,552 21,013 | 424,539 
1939 ...| 87,143 | 244,915 | 40,323 ; 90,586 | 15,504 | 478,471 20,838 | 457,633 
1940 ...| 76,848 | 244,822 | 43,629 | 97,371 | 14,533 | 477,203 21,611 | 455,592 
1°41...) 72,406 221806 44,423 ieecaaa | 13,986 | 455,091 27,386 | 427,705 


* Calendar year. 


State Wards. 


The Minister for Education is the guardian of State wards. His 
guardianship may be terminated when a ward attains the age of 18 years 
or may extend to age 21 years. Where practicable, State wards are 
boarded out with approved foster parents. The maximum number of 
children under the care of one guardian is three, except in cases of 
families comprising a greater number, brothers and sisters being placed 
usually in the same home. The children are supervised by inspectors, 
and infants in the metropolitan area placed apart from their mothers 
must be submitted to siedical examination every fortnight during the 
first twelve months of life. 


Payments by the State to foster parents for the maintenance of State 
wards do not usually extend beyond the period of compulsory school atten- 
dance. Then the wards are apprenticed or placed in employment, and, if 
necessary their weekly earnings are supplemented by the Department. 


Child welfare homes are maintained for the accommodation of State 
wards pending boarding out or transfer, and for those who are ill or 
crippled. There is a training farm at Berry, where boys are trained for 
rural work, and a domestic training home for girls at Guildford. 


The number of State wards at 30th June, 1941, was 8,647, viz., 1,993 
boys and 1,654 girls. Of these 376 were in depots, homes or hostels, 2,713 
were boarded out and supported by the Government, 91 were in employment 
and their wages were supplemented by the Government, 289 were adopted 
or boarded out without subsidy and 178 were apprenticed. 


Relief of Children of Necessttous Parents. 


An important activity of the Child Welfare Department relates to the 
maintenance in their own homes of the children of necessitous parents. 
Allowances may be paid for the purpose to the mother or father who is 
widowed or deserted or whose spouse is incapacitated, in gaol or an old- 
age pensioner. Relief in this form is granted also for the children or 
adopted children of single women. As a general rule payment ceases when 
the child reaches school leaving age, but may be continued to 18 years if 


‘he ig incapacitated or for other snecial reason. : 
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The rate of contribution is 10s. per child up to a maximum of £3 10s. per 
week per family. Where old-age or invalid pension is received the limit 
is £3, plus the maximum rate of pension as stated in Table 155. Relief is 
not payable by the Child Welfare Department for children whose mothers 
are qualified for widows’ pensions, but assistance is given in respect of the 
children of widows who are not eligible for such pensions, such as those 
qualified to receive invalid pensions provided by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 


In the year.ended June, 1941, contributions were paid by the Department 
to 4,394 mothers for the support of 8,539 children. 


Deserted Children. 


In cases of desertion.of wife or of legitimate children, the husband or 
father may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children 
Act, to pay periodical contributions for their support. In cases relating 
to ex-nuptial children the father may be ordered, under the Child Welfare 
Act, to pay the expenses incidental to birth and periodical contributions 
for maintenance. In certain cases mothers may be required to contribute 
towards the support of their children. 


For disobedience of or non-compliance with orders under these Acts 
offenders may be fined, or they may be committed to prison, and from the 
value of their work while in prison the cost of their upkeep may be deducted 
and the balance applied to the satisfaction of the orders. The period of 
imprisonment is limited to one day for every 10s. due and an offender may 
not be detained for a longer period than twelve months. 


Legislation has been enacted to provide for reciprocity in respect of 


orders for maintenance between New South Wales and other parts of the 
British Empire. 


The following statement shows the number of cases in respect of wife 
and child desertion dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the 
Children’s Court during the year 1940:— 


TasLe 138.—Wife and Child Desertion—Court Cases, 1940. 


Applicatiens for Orders. Non-compliance with Orders, 

Cases. Case | Order | Defend- | ear 

Order Order with- obeyed | ant drawn 

made. | refused. | drawn. || subse- | im- vredia= 

| quently. ;prisoned. missed. 

| 
For maintenance—Wife 1395 378! 758 1,778| 150, 840 
Child 491 52 | 100 |; 534 93 351 
For expenses incidental to birth i i | 
of illegitimate child 112 | 22 | 33 5 ow 6 
Total wes «| 1,998 ! 452 891 2,317 243 | 1,197 
i | 


“Mentally-deficient Children. 


Homes have been established by the State for the care and training of 
mentally defective children whose cases call for .segregation and special 
‘treatment. Children may be admitted upon certification by two medical 
practitioners, one being a medical officer of the Department of Education 
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and one a qualified psychiatrist. Inmates of the homes may be detained 
beyond the age of 18 years, or may be discharged by the Minister if further 
detention is not necessary, or they may be released upon license. 


Experience obtained by the medical inspection of school-children indi- 
cates that about 1 per cent. require special tuition on account of sub-normal 
intelligence. For this purpose special classes have been established: in four 
public schools, and a residential school at Glenfield under the administration 
of the Department of Education. This school consists of four cottages and 
administrative buildings, and there is provision to increase the number of 
cottages to eight, if required. In each cottage accommodation is provided 
for 32 children. The site occupies 110 acres in a healthy locality, near 
Liverpool, and the buildings are connected with the metropolitan water 
and electricity supply systems. 


Delinquent Children. 


Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 18 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special qualifications for the 
treatment of delinquent children. No child under the age of 8 years is 
held responsible for an offence, and the sentence of death may not be 
pronounced or recorded against a person under the age of 18 years. 


The children brought before the courts are classified into groups, accord- 
ing to the special treatment they require, and a large number are released 
after admonition, or on probation, committal to an institution being a 
final resort. 


Children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years. ‘They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable em- 
ployers or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. The Child 
Welfare Department exercises control of delinquent children committed 
to State institutions and supervises those released on probation by the 
Children’s Courts. 


State institutions for delinquent boys are located at Mittagoug, Gosford 
and Yanco. The institution at Mittagong is a farm home for the rehabili- 
tation of delinquent boys under 14 years. The Gosford Farm Home and the 
Riverina Welfare Farm at Yanco are for older boys. The Riverina Farm 
is the principal institution for training the boys in rural pursuits. -At 
30th June, 1941, there were 270 boys at Mittagong, 180 at Gosford and 94 
at Yanco. 


There is an industrial school for girls at Parramatta, where the inmates 
who numbered 91 at 30th June, 1941, are trained in domestic science. A 
hostel has been opened for the accommodation of former inmates of girls’ 
industrial schools when out of employment. 


Under certain conditions delinquent children may be committed to 
approved institutions conducted by religious organisations. 


Children in Foster Homes. 


It is prescribed by the Child Welfare Act that no person (other than 
a relation by blood) may receive a child under 7 years of age to be 
maintained apart from.its mother or other parent in consideration. of .the 
payment of money otherwise than by way of periodical instalments. More- 
over, no such instalment may be paid for more than four weeks in advance, 
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nor exceed the sum of 50s. per week. This section of the Act does not 
apply to State wards boarded out by the Child Welfare Department, nor to 
institutions controlled or open to inspection by the State. 


Places used for the reception of one or more children under 7 years of 
age apart from their parents must be licensed and the children must be 
registered with the Director of the Child Welfare Department. The 
number of foster homes licensed in 1940-41 was 113, and the number of 
children was 489. During the year 207 children were discharged to their 
parents, 7 were transferred to the control of the Child Welfare Department, 
1 died, 58 were removed from State supervision for other reasons, and 168 
remained in the foster homes at the end of the year. 


Since 1st December, 1939, it has been obligatory to obtain licenses for 
day nurseries and kindergartens. 


Children in Registered Charitable Institutions. 


In addition to the State homes and other institutions for children 
administered by the Child Weifare Department, there are institutions con- 
ducted by religious bodies and other organisations where children are placed 
by their guardians in preference to being boarded out under the Stata 
system. Some of these receive children from the Children’s Courts. 
Those in which children under the age of 7 years are received must be 
licensed as foster homes under the Child Welfare Act, as shown above. 


In a few cases the parents contribute towards the support of the children, 
but usually they are maintained by the organisations which conduct ths 
establishments. 


In terms of the Child Welfare Act, 1939, the Minister is authorised to 
board out children to persons in charge of charitable homes or hostels, and 
to make payments in respect of such children at the rates paid to foster 
parents for the maintenance of State wards (see page 152). In the case of 
establishments in existence at Ist December, 1939, when the Act commenced, 
payment is limited to the number of inmates in excess of the average 
number during the period of two years immediately before this date. 


At 80th Tune, 1941, there were 4,495 children in institutions conducted 
by charitable organisations registered under the Charitable Collections Act, 
1984. Particulars of these children are shown below :— 


Institutions. | Boys. | Girls. | Total 
Infants’ Homes ... ... oe as a ee 121 86 207 
Orphans’ Homes... ... nae out iss abe 753 | 1,034 1,787 
Other Children’s Homes ais rr ae we 1,128 | 904 2,032 
Homes for Deaf, Dumb and Blind ... ia a 149 126 275 
Benevolent Asylums and other Homes eu ca 131: 63 194 
Total oo. eee ast = 2,282,218 | 4,495 
| 


In addition to the children in registered charitable institutions there were 
919 children—634 boys and 285 girls in institutions under the control of 
the Child Welfare Department in June, 1940. 
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Adoption of Children. 


Legal provision is contained in the Child Welfare Act for the permanent 
adoption of children upon order of the Supreme Court in its equitable juris- 
diction. Application to the court may be made by adopting parents 
or by the Minister of Public Instruction on their behalf. If over 12 years 
of age, the child’s consent to adoption is necessary, unless the court dis- 
penses with it owing to special circumstances. 

An order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by 
reason of kinship. An adopted child takes the surname of his adopting 
parent in substitution for his own surname, and orders of adoption are 
registered by the Registrar-General. Application for orders of adoptiou 
may be heard in open court, or in public or in private chambers. 


The number of children adopted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act was 1,286 during the year ended 30th June, 1941, as compared with 
952 in 1939-40, 


Employment of Children. 


In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories and as apprentices. The employment 
of children in public theatrical performances, including broadcasting, and 
in street trading is regulated by the Child Welfare Act, 1939. 


Theatre licenses may be issued in respect of children over 7 years, subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the Minister may think fit. A 
license may not be granted authorising a child to be employed between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., nor on Sundays. 


Children under 16 years of age unless licensed may not be employed in 
street trading, e.g., hawking, singing or performing for profit. Licenses 
may be issued to boys over the age of 15 years, and in special circumstances 
to boys between 14 and 15 years of age. With few exceptions the street 
trading under conditions which are described later. 


Particulars relating to the licenses current at 80th June the last six 
years are shown below:— 


TaBLe 140.—Children’s Licenses for Street Trading and Theatres. 


Licenses current at 30th June. 


Theatrical Performances. Street Trading—Boys. 
Year. = : 

Boys. Girls, Total. Under 14 years.| Over 14 years. / Total. 
1936 24 96 : 120 371 204 * 575 
1937 38 142 180 437 216 g 653 
1938 19 54 73 482 184 * 666 
1939 V7 68 85 663 262 f 925 
1940 25 73 98 227 254 = 481 
1941 31 84 115 wie 224 | 224 


Street Trading Licenses used to be issued to boys at ages 12 and 13 years 
but since 1st December, 1940, boys under 14 years have not been permitted 
to hold a license. 
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TREATMENT OF SICKNESS. 

Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease are mumerous 
throughout the State. There are private hospitals which are owned by 
private persons and conducted as business enterprises; public hospitals 
which are maintained by the State, or by the people resident in the districts 
in which the hospitals are located, with the assistance of subsidy from the 
publie funds, or by charitable organisations; special hospitals, State and 
private, for the treatment of mental and nervous ailments; and a State 
lazaret. 

The State exercises a measure of supervision over tle practice of profes- 
sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease, and 
medica! practitioners, dentists, pharmacists, and optometrists are required 
to register with a board established for each profession under statutory 
authority. 

The number of registered medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists 
and optometrists at the end of various years since 1929 is shown below :— 


Taste 141—Medical Practitioners, Dentists, Pharmacists and 
Optometrists on Register, 1929 to 1940. 


Number on Register at 31st December. 
Year. : i 
Beas, Dentists. Pharmacists. | Optometrists. 
t u 

1929 3,124. 1,416 1,843 | “a 
1932 3,179 1,415 1,889 i 645 
1936 3,002 | 1,443 2,092 j 605 
1937 3,395 1,471 2,142- 603 
1938 3,479 1,472 2,228 602 
1939 3,598 1,495 2,28) } 598 
1940 3,558 1,483 2,327 ' 583 


* Not registered. 
There were 364 persons (other than pharmacists) licensed to deal in 
poisons in 1940; and 9 persons licensed to manufacture opium and other 
dangerous drugs and 57 licensed to distribute them. 

Nurses are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registration Act, 
1924, and amendments: Four classes of nurses may be registered, viz., 
general, mental, midwifery, and infants’. In the case of midwifery nurses, 
registration must be renewed annually. The number of registrations at 
81st December, 1940, was as follows:—General nurses, 11,791, midwifery 
6,700, mental, 1,266, infants’ 107. Information is not available as to the 
actual number of nurses, as many are registered under more than one 
classification. 


For the treatment of sickness and accident in sparsely populated districts, 
the Government subsidises medical practitioners with a view to encouraging . 
them to practise in outlying bush settlements. 

Aerial medical services, subsidised by the Commonwealth and State, are 
provided at a number of inland centres in Australia including Broken Hill, 
and two organisations, the Bush Nursing Association and the Country 
Women’s Association, make provision for nurses in country localities and 
maintain cottage homes in a number of remote localities. 

The. District Nursing Association engages nurses to visit the sick, 
gratuitously if needed, in the metropolitan district. 
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Ambulance transport services for sick aud injured persons are controlled 
by a board, incorporated in 1919. The board delimits certain districts for 
administrative purposes, and in each district a committee is elected annu- 
ally by the contributors to its fund. The number of cases transported 
during the year ended June, 1941, was 225,254 and the. mileage was 
4107 
1,971,190. 


Hosrrrau SERvIces. 
Private Hospitals. 

A private hospital may not be conducted except under licence in accord- 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act by which it is prescribed that every 
private hospital must be under the direct control of a person approved by 
the Board of Health. Licensees are required to comply with regulations as 
to structure, management, and inspection. The licenses are issued 
annually. ' 

The classification of the private hospitals and their accommodation, 
according to the nature of the cases received, are shown in the following 
statement :—— 


Tasie 142—Private Hospitals—Number and Accommodation, 


[Private Hosvitals. Number of Beds. 
sot pt Medical, | de Medical, a i 
District. ; Surgical, Medical Lying- Surgical, Medical Lying- | _ 
and and in Total. end and in Total. 
| Lying-in. Surgical. | Lying-in, Surgical. | 
{ i | 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. | No. 
Sydney oa veel 86 | 41 82 209 1,779 | 863 | 396 | 3,038 
Country eae we! «170 i ll 142 323 1,533 | 144 611 | 2,288 
SS || [I 
Total. ... 256 52 22.4 5382 3,312 1,007 1,007 5,326 
| } 


In 3880 hospitals the accommodation at the end of 1940 did not exceed 
10 beds, in 108 there were from 11 to 20 beds, and in 44 hospitals there 
were more than 20 beds.. ‘ 


Public Hospitals. 


Institutions for the care of the sick are classed as publie hospitals, unless 
they are owned and maintained entirely by private persons. Some are main- 
tained wholly by the State, viz., a convalescent hospital in the metropolitan 
area, the Sanatorium for Consumptives at Waterfall, the David Berry 
Hospital at Berry, and the hospitals attached to the asylums for the infirm 
at Newington, Lidcombe and Liverpool (see page 142). The Prince Henry 
Hospital, formerly a State institution known as the Coast Hospital, was 
incorporated under a board. of directors in August, 1936, and brouglit 
within the purview of the Hospitals Commission. 


Some of the public hospitals are under the egis of religious denomina- 
tions, and are conducted by. religious communities who own the establish- 
ments or by committees. nominated by subscribers. 

By the Public Hospitals Act, 1929-1940, provision has been made for 
a systematic organisation of the public hospital services. The Act is 
administered by the Hospitals Commission, which is constituted by the 
Minister for Public Health ag chairman and four other members appointed 
by the Governor: 
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The public hospitals and organisations which provide district and bush 
nursing services and aerial medical services are classified in two main 
groups, according to the schedules of the Act. One group, termed the 
“ineorporated hospitals,” consists entirely of suburban and country hos- 
pitals incorporated by the Act. The second group, known as “separate 
institutions,” includes the large general hospitals in or around the metro- 
polis; the hospitals of the Benevolent Society of New South Wales and 
the Australian Red Cross Society; the hospitals for children, tubercular 
eases, convalescents, or incurables; the dental hospital; the hospitals con- 
ducted by religious organisations; and the Australian Aerial Medical 
Services (New South Wales section). 


Each incorporated hospital is managed by a board consisting of four 
directors appointed by the Government and five or six elected triennially 
by persons who contribute to the funds of the hospital as members of a 
contribution scheme or otherwise, except by way of payment for relief, ot 
five Government nominees and six or seven elected directors. 


The Hospitals Commission inspects the hospitals which receive or apply 
for suksidy, and determines which hospitals shall be subsidised, and the 
amount of subsidy to be paid to each institution. 


Public hospitals must provide treatment, medicines, ete., for necessitous 
persons, but other patients are required to pay a reasonable sum for the 
cost of hospital services and such sum is recoverable in the courts of law. 
If authorised by the Commission, portion of a hospital may be set aside for 
paying patients, who may contract for private or intermediate accommoda- 
tion. At 30th June, 1940, the number of beds in the hospitals included 
762 for private and 1,660 for intermediate patients. 

Special facilities for dental treatment are provided at the Dental Hos- 
pital, Sydney, and at the other public hospitals in Sydney and Neweastle. 
Two dental clinics travel by train through country districts. 

Particulars relating to the accommodation provided in hospitals under 
the supervision of the Hospitals Commission and the number of patients 
treated are shown below :— 


TABLE 143.—Public Hospitals—~Accommodation and Patients, 1936 to 1940. 


Beds. pak att in Out-Patients. 
Meee ehaed Hospitals. Number sh in 
sue ane hora Other. | Number. | Attendances. 
Average 
Pe Ne cha || 
1936... iy. 172 12,223 8,621 9,492 | 194,738 | 563,918 | 1,602,863 
1937... im 205 13,500 9,669 | 10,672 | 209,777 | 522,610 1,723,305 
1938... des 207 13,792 10,306 | 11,418 | 228,718 | 595,600 | 1,746,617 
1939... isk 208 14,246 10,866 | 13,218 | 237,326 | 605,700 | 1,772,299 
1940... es 210 | 14,972 | 11,025 | 14,983 | 250,291 | 595,325 1,819,984 


| i 


The increase in the number of hospitals under supervision in 1936-37 
was due mainly to an extension of the Hospitals Commission’s administra- 
tion to some hospitals already in operation. Therefore the actual increase 
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in accommodation in that year was not so great as indicated by the figures 
in the table. 


In addition to the accommodation provided by public hospitals to which 
the foregoing particulars relate, there were 2,343 beds in the State hospitals 
at the asylums for the infirm (see page 142), the Waterfall Sanatorium and 
auxiliary hospital at Randwick, and the David Berry Hospital. In these 
institutions the average number of beds occupied per day was 2,204, aud 
7,632 patients were treated during the year 1940. 


Income and Expenditure of Public Hospitals. 


The income for maintenance of the public hospitals amounted to 
£2,341,580 in 1939-40 and the expenditure for maintenance to £2,431,939. 
These amounts are exclusive of loan receipts and loan expenditure. Income 
for capital purposes in 1939-40 included State grants for buildings and 
equipment £206,687; also legacies and bequests £90,096, and the hospitals 
obtained loans amounting to £320,648. The actual amount of capital 
expenditure is not recorded. 


Particulars relating to the income and expenditure for maintenance 
during the five years ended 1939-40 are shown below. Inccme and expendi- 
ture of State institutions are not included :— 


TasLe 144-—Public Hospitals—Imcome and Expenditure, 1936 to 1940. 


Ineome for Maintenance. 
Y i? | 
year ended ‘ s; 
June etate Aid eateG. Systematic | pationts® Total 
Mainten- ee Contribu- | * "hoes. | Other. Irecme for 
ance. Donations. tions. | | Maintcnance, 
- | 
 £ | £ | £ £ | £ £ 
1936 ee ...| 664,090 | 173,346 233,640 414,979 60,677 i 1,546,722 
1937 sae ..-| 856,077 152,276 302,823 432,598 70,976 | 1,814,750 
1938 ee «| 991,279 164,745 332,214 528,413 73,791 | 2,090,442 
1939 soe ...| 1,029,774 163,869 363,788 578,343 80,423 | 2,216,197 
1940 abe ...| 1,035,753 183,583 | 375,886 657,972 | 88,386 > 2,341,580 
| Maintenance ixpenditure. 
| 
i Special | ; > 
bed ended Salaries Provisions, Depachment, ! Renewals 
me and Drugs, Fuel, Expenses | pénova. Total. 
Wages. etc. and i , ti 
interest. | ions. | 
| 
£ £ £ | £ i £ 
1936 see et 740,093 | 506,485 | 161,343 74,034 | 1,481,955 
1937 aes ‘aa 926,973 586,030 200,164 78,394 | 1,791,561 
1938 eee .| 1,073,019 : 647,779 242,168 80,541 | 2,043,507 
1939 nae | 1,196,490 | 718,539 276,535 | 91,180 | 2,282,754 
1940 eee | 1,284,726 758,832 ; 299,122 | 89,259 j 2,431,939 
| ' | | 


The increases in receipts and expenditure in 1986-87, as shown above, 
were due partly to the inclusion of a greater number of hospitals than 
in earlier years. ‘The increase in the amount of State aid, in particular, 
was due for the most part to the inclusion of the Prinee Henry Hospital, 
formerly a State institution. 
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State aid for maintenance amounted to £1,035,753 in 1939-40, as com- 
pared with £856,077 in 1936-37 and there has been steady growth in patients’ 
fees and systematic contributions. The expenditure on salaries and wages 
has risen by reason of general increases in rates of pay in recent years. 


Hospirat. Conrripution Funps. 


Systematic coutribution schemes have been organised in respect of a 
number of public hospitals. 


For the hospitals in the metropolitan area a joint scheme, the Metro- 
politan Hospitals Contribution Fund, wag established in July, 1932, and 
incorporated on 15th August, 1933. Contributors pay at the rate of 6d..per 
week (minors 3d.) for certain hospital benefits in respect of treatment in 
private as well as public hospitals. Members may contribute at higher 
rates for increased benefit. From its inception to 30th.June, 1941, an 
amount of £1,608,687 had been disbursed for ‘hospital benefits, -viz., 
£1,092,915 to metropolitan hospitals affiliated with the funds.and £515,772 
to other hospitals, public and private. 


Details regarding the operations of the Fund are shown in the following 
statement :— 


TABLE 145.—Metropolitan Hospitals Contribution Fund, 1933 to 1941. 
| 
Year Benefits 
ended Granted to Income. Payments to | Administrative 
30th June. |. Contributors. Hospitals. Expenses, etc. 
i 
No. £ £ £ 
1933 6,400 31,757 25,585 5,985 
1934 16,200 75,301 64,496 9,726 
1935 23,900 - 125,201 109,463 12,894 
1936 31,000 175,426 149,624 16,421 
1937 * 226,483 210,152 21,704 
1938 48,260 270,056 226,027 26,608 
1939 50,561 288,211 252,579 28,133 
1940 55,065 320,324 272,514 36,530T 
1941 58,898 | 331,554 | 298,247 32,440F _ 
* Not available. ¢ Includes £6,000 transferred to reserves in 1940 and £600 in 1941. 


In the country many individual hospitals have organised a systematic 
contribution fund and benefit is provided by each fund for treatment of 
contributors and dependants.in other hospitals as well as the institution 
to which the fund belongs. Information relating to these funds, as 
compiled by the Hospitals Cominission, is shown: below :— 


Taste 146.—Country Hospitals—Systematic Contributions Funds, 
1935 to.1940. 


] 

30th Sune. | Contributors, eee ved | Hospitals.” Adubevation, 

| 

| No. £ £ £ 
1935 | -:128,521 162,285 140,708 18,478 
1936 | 149,145 187,448 177,283 21,518 
1937 169,064 222,113 199,847 25,004 
1938 186,461 256,887 238,436 28,111 
1939 =| 197,416 278,046 | 255,951 30,840 
1940 | 208,258 | 993;098 268,912 32,575 
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TREATMEN? OF ComMuNicaBLe. DisEases.: 


"Within the State; the Board: of Health is. vested’ with authority to make 
provision: for the-treatment: and prevention ‘of infectious diseases. The. 
Federal Government is responsible for the administration of the quaran- 
tine laws in respect of vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea 
ports. 


Cases of such diseases as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
puerperal infection, typhus, yellow fever, cholera, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
encephalitis lethargica, anthrax, and undulant fever, must be notified to the 
Board.of Health. Cases of bubonic plague are rare; no case has occurred 
since 1923. 


Where necessary, provision is made for the isolation of infectious cases. 
In the metropolis: the majority are treated at the Prince Henry Hospital, 
or at an infectious diseases hospital at Lidcombe, which. is a State institu- 
tion. Country cases are accommodated in special wards of the local 
hospitals. 

The following table shows the notifications of various diseases in 1921 
and later years. There are few notifications in New South Wales of such 
diseases as leprosy, typhus, bubonie plague, anthrax or undulant fever, 
and such: cases are not included in the statement. Five cases of typhus 
fever and one of anthrax were notified in 1940. Particulars of deaths and 
death rates are shown in the chapter “Vital Statistics.” 


TABLE 147.— Infectious Diseases—Cases Notified, 1921 to 1940. 


i Pulmon- Cerebro- Iince- 
Year. Typhoid , Scarlet Diph- ary Tnfantile Spinal phalitis | Puerperal 
: Fever. Fever. theria. Tuber- | Paralysis.; Menin- | Lethar- | Infection. 
| culosis. gitis. | gica. t 
{ { { 
1921 949 | 1,060 6,854 | 1,240 | 184 | 30: | 
1922 706 1,153 4,094 1,045 | 33° | ae 
1923 873 2,623. 3,480" 1,218 ) 104 27 | 
1924 768 3,421 4,364 | 1,096 108 29: | i 
1925 533 | 3,043 | 3,004 | 1,195 | 57 | 37° se 
1926 698 4,755 3,579 1,265° 81 | 32 oe | 
1927 460 8,369 4,059 1,158 25 | 25 | 3 
1928 453. ; 5,531 {| 3,835 1,212 30 | S | 18 eee 
1929 438° 5,219 4,274 | 1,215* | 247 | 28 26 44 
1936. 380 | 4,400. 4,051 1,917 | 30° 43 14 264 
1931 340 4,479 4,432 | 1,588 103 30 | 20 {| 319 
1932 233 | 4,905 4,310 1,485: | 384 5 43 f 12 | 292 
1933 188 | 4,259 3,912 1,441 | 13 24 | | 222 
1934 141 | 2,166 6,167 | 1,509 | 94 29 | 6 238 
1935 173 | 2,250 4,913 1,571 | 181 | 29. | 7 | 266 
1936 132. : 3,939. 7,064 1,372 23. | 11 a 326 
1937 118 , 2,493 4,244 1,771 | 70 | 17 | 9 241 
1938. 19! | 2,599: 3,935. | 1,797 658 | 22: | 11 259 
1939 63 3,190 4,103 | 1,687 33 | 22 | 6 243 
1940 67 | 3,025 1,838 1,907 ll | 40 | 7 245 
* Notifiable only in. Metropolitan, Hunter River and Blue Mountains districts nutil Ist March, 1929. 
j Notifiable from 1st April, 1926. t Notifiable from 16th August, 1929. 
The marked increase in the number of notifications of pulmonary tuber- 


culosis in 1987 was due largely to measures taken to encourage earlier 
notification. In contrast with such diseases as scarlet fever or diphtheria, 
many cases of pulmonary tuberculosis are of long duration and: may be 
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notified more than once, for instance, wheu the patient moves from one 
district to another. Therefore an increase in notifications does not neces- 
sarily indicate an actual increase in the incidence of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, 

Leprosy. 

Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, 
which was opened for the admission of patients in 1888, though statutory 
provision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of 
‘epers was not made until 1890. Two persons were admitted during the 
year 1940, and one patient died and one was repatriated. There were 9 
inmates in the lazaret on 31st December, 1940, viz., 6 males and 3 females. 
Their birth-places were—New South Wales 7, Malta and Straits Settle- 
ments 1 each. The cost of the lazaret during 1940 was £3,988, or £442 
11s. 1d. per inmate. 


Tuberculosis, 

Pulmonary tuberculosis has been notifiable throughout the State since 
1st March, 1929. During the year 1940 the notifications numbered 1,997, 
viz., 1,390 in the metropolitan sanitary district, 58 in the Hunter River 
district, 6 in the district of Broken Hill, and 453 in other parts of the 
State. 

A special division of the Department of Public Health has been formed 
to co-ordinate measures for the cure and prevention of the disease, to regu- 
Jate the admission of patients to institutions, to arrange for the after-care 
of those discharged, ete. 

Institutions for the care of tubercular cases have been established by the 
Governments of the State and the Commonwealth, and others are assisted 
by State subsidy. As far as practicable the cases are graded for admission 
to the sanatoria. The Waterfall Sanatorium for patients in the intermed- 
jate stages of the disease contains 428 beds, and an auxiliary hospital 
with 151 beds for advanced patients is located at the Prince of Wales 
(Repatriation) Hospital. Both these are State Government institutions. 

The Waterfall Hospital is the largest of the sanatoria. The number cf 
patients under treatment during 1940 was 838, and there were 391 in the 
hospital at the end of the year. The cost of maintenance in 1940 was 
£42,023, equal to £101 per occupied bed. 

A village settlement for tubercular cases was opened at Picton Lakes in 
May, 1929. It was founded and is maintained by public subscription and 
admission is arranged by the Department of Public Health. There are 19 
cottages for married patients and two hostels for single patients. The 
number of patients at the end of 1940 was 31. 

With the object of checking the spread of tuberculosis, several dispensaries 
have been opened in Sydney and Newcastle for diagnosis and the examina- 
tion of patients, and the supervision of those who are not under treatment 
in an institution. 

Medical advice is given to patients at these clinics, and nurses visit 
theit homes and instruct the inmates in precautionary measures to prevent 
the spread of the disease. 
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Venereal Diseases. 

The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venereal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which came into operation on 1st December, 1920. It 
prescribes that all persons suffering from such diseases must place them- 
selves under treatment by a qualified medical practitioner, and must remain 
under treatment until cured. Medical practitioners are required to notify 
all cases to the commissioner appointed under the Act. It is not con- 
sidered, however, that notification is fully effective. Treatment by 
unqualified persons is prohibited, also the sale of certain drugs used in 
connection with these diseases, except when prescribed by a qualified 
medical practitioner. 


There are ten clinics in operation in the metropolitan district, of which 
nine are established at public hospitals, and there is a clinic at Newcastle 
Hospital. Free treatment is provided at other subsidised hospitals, drugs 
and instruments being provided by the Government. Special wards for 
these cases have been cpened at the Prince Henry (formerly Coast) Hospital, 
and at the Newington State Hospital, and there is an isolation block at the 
Royal Prince Alfred Hospital. 


The notifications during the year 1940 numbered 5,311, of which 4,760 
cases were notified in the metropolitan area and 840 in the Newcastle 
district. About 81 per cent. of the cases were notified by public hospitals 
and clinics. 


Prisoners suffering from venereal diseases are detained for treatment in 
lock hospitals attached to the gaols. Such prisoners may be detained even 
after the definite sentence is served, until certified by the medical officer a3 
free from disease. 


TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES. 

The law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
in the Lunacy Act of 1898 as amended in 1934. Its provisions apply mainly 
to those who may be certified as insane and incapable of managing their 
affairs, but voluntary patients may be received. Insane persons may be 
admitted to an institution, if certified by two qualified medical practitioners, 
either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon the order of two 
Justices of the Peace, but relatives have the right of custody of insane 
persons if they can give a satisfactory assurance that proper care will be 
taken of them. Persons found to be insane by proceedings before the 
Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction may be admitted to mental 
hospitals upon the order of the Judge. Voluntary patients may ke received 
with the consent of the Inspector-General into hospitals for the insane and 
licensed houses, but may not be detained for more than seven days after 
written notice is given by the patient of his intention or desire to leave. 

The influx of insane persons to New South Wales is restricted under 
the Lunacy Act, which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master 
of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any such person landed in the 
State. : : 
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The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. Estates of voluntary patients are placed under 
his care only at the written request of the patient. 


Special courses of training in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases are provided for medical students at.the Sydney University, where 
a chair of psychiatry has been established. 


Mental Hospitals. 


The Government maintains ten institutions for the reeeption and treat- 
ment of insane persons, and two private institutions are licensed for the 
purpose. Unauthorised persons are not permitted to take charge for profit 
of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental cases, including 
reception houses, etc., for their temporary accommodation, are subject to 
inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals. With hig consent, 
harmless patients may be boarded out or released on leave, or they may be 
discharged to relatives or friends who undertake to care for them. 


Under an arrangement with the Government of South Australia, patients 
from Broken Hill are accommodated in a hospital in that State, the cost of 
their maintenance being paid by the Government of New South Wales. 


The mental patients under cognisance as being of unsound mind on 30th 
June, 1941, consisted of 5,794 males and 5,262 females in mental hospitals 
and licensed houses in New South Wales; 3 men and 4 women from this 
State in South Australian hospitals; and 467 men and 527 women on leave 
from the institutions. The total number of persons under cognisance, 
exclusive of voluntary patients, at intervals since 1901 is shown below:— 


TasBLe 148.—Mental Patients, 1901 to 1941. 


Number of Mental Patients. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
At 30th June. a ; a ae 

Males. Females. | Total. | Males. Females. ; Total. 

1901 * 2,684 1,804 | 4,488 | 372 | 275 3:26 
1911* | 3,810 2,573 6,383 | 4:27 | 3°18 3°75 
1921 { 4,510 3,432 7,942 | 421 | 3°33 3°78 
1931 | 5,346 4,357 | 9,703 4:12 : 3°47 3‘80 
1936 \ 5,846 5,172 11,018 4°34 | 3°92. 4°13 
1937 | 5,878 5,280 | 11,153 4:32 | 396 4:14 
1938 5,978 5,403 11,481 4°36 | 408 | 4°22 
1939 6,082 5,604 11,686 ‘4°39 | 411 4°25 
1940 6,158 5,886 1],844 4°41 | 4°12 4°27 
1941 6,264 5,793 12,057 446 | 4°16 4°31 


* At 31st December. 


In order to ascertain the general rate of insanity amongst the population, 
it would be necessary to take into consideration the patients treated in 
their homes and those suffering from mental disorders in a form which 
does not warrant certification as insane or compulsory detention in a 
mental hospital. 


The proportion of the population under official cognisance as mental 
patients is increasing. The number of males admitted to supervision in each 
year usually exceeds the number of females, but the death rate amongst: the 
females has been much lower and the number of female patients under 
cognisance has increased at a faster rate than the number of male patients. 
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The number of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals in 
various years since 1901 is shown below :— 


Taste 149—Mental Hospitals—Admissions and Deaths, 1901 to 1941. 


Year | Admissions. | Re-admissions, Deaths. 
ended | . oe ; 

30th June. | Males, {Females.| Total. Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.! Total. 
1901* 387 309 696 77 75 152 194 98 292 
1911* 674 387 | 1,061 {| 113 73 186 338 147 485 
1921 711 622 ; 1,333 115 106 221 854 235 | 589 
1931 724 600 1,324 124 120 244 312 213 | 526 
1936 754 689 1,443 | 139 155 294 392 267 659 
1937 629 566 1,195 180! 147 277 348 285 633 
1938 671 661 1,332 | 137 158 | 295 333 259 592 
1939 729 672 1,401 ; 138 138 276 363 337 709 
1940 vite} 651 1,354 | 166 149 | 315 Al] 330 T47 
1941 765 653 | 1,418 108 104 | 212 363 287 650 


* Calendar Year, 


During 1940-41 the deaths numbered 650, or 5.9 per cent. of the average 
number resident, and the discharges included 509 persons, or 4.6 per cent., 
who had recovered, and 207, or 2.2 per cent., who had been relieved. 

Voluntary patients.may be admitted to mental hospitals and a psychiatric 
clinic has been established for those suffering from the milder forms of 
mental and nervous disorders. Psychiatric clinics have been established 
also at a number of general hospitals. 

Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Neweastle, Kenmore 
(Goulburn), and Orange, where persons showing symptoms of mental 
diseases are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated. 

A charitable organisation, the After Care Association, assists in the 
rehabilitation of patients discharged from the mental hospitals, and has 
established a small hostei for women. 


The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
institutions during the year 1940-41 was 27s. 10d.. per patient, of which the 
State paid 22s. 11d., and the balance was derived from private contributions. 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the 
years cited :— 

TABLE -150.—Mental Patients—Cost of Maintenance, 1921 to 1941. 


| 


Annual: Cost of Maintenance per Patient per week. 

Year Cost of = 

enced oe polaed \ acd 
. mee | ¥ 
| Pitients, To State. Goiitribationss| Total. 
| 5 

£ s. d. s. d. s. d. 
192] | 512,797 23 10 3.3 27 1 
1929 | 658,755 24 1 471] 29 0 
1931 | 618,665 21 0 | 4 6 “56 
1936 | 638,308 19 7 3.11 23 6 
1937 | 669,646 20° 3 4 1 24 4 
19388 | 736,413 22 1 41 26 2 
1939 | 781,958 23 2 4 2 27 4 
1940 | 775,346 2111 49 25 8 
‘Y941 | $25,695 | 221) ! 411 27 10 


Variations in the cost of maintenance are due mainly to changes in 
rates of wages and in the prices of provisions. The cost of voluntary 
patients is included. During the year ended June, 1941, salaries and fees 
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amounted to £550,822, the cost of provisions, stores, etc., was £192,933, 
fuel, light and water, £25,128; and miscellaneous items, £46,812. In addi- 
tion, farm products to the value of £17,121 were grown and consumed at 
the institutions, and a sum of £70,265 (mot chargeable to maintenance of 
patients) was expended on new works. 


Dear-Mutisma axp Buixpness. 


The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
eensus. of 1933, was 982, equivalent to one person to every 2,619 of the 
population, and the number of persons aftlicted with blindness was 1,413 or 
one person in every 1,840. 


The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are 
undertaken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government 
subsidy and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses 
are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability, The 
Sydney Industrial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, 
and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and 
a free circulating library of embossed books is provided. Institutions for 
deaf mutes are conducted by Roman Catholic religious societies, at Wara- 
tah for girls and at Castle Hill for boys; also a schocl for blind children 
at Strathfield. 


Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 18 
years. 


Frrexpiy Societies. 


Friendly societies exercise a strong influence for good in the community 
by inculeating habits cf thrift, and by preventing and relieving distress. 


The benefits assured by the societies consist usually of medical attend- 
ance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick pay for the 
member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. The sickness 
benefit in the largest societies is 21s. per week during the first six months 
of iJlness. Then the rate of benefit is reduced at six-monthly intervals, so 
that it is 15s. for the second period of six months, 5s. or 10s. for the third 
period, 5s. for the fourth period, and a rate of 2s. 6d. per week is paid during 
the remainder of illness, that is, after the first two years. 


The funeral benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the 
member, according to the pericd of membership, and a contingent benefit 
of £10 or £15 is payable on death of his wife. In several societies members 
may assure for sums up to £100, and in two of them it is possible to assure 
Tor £200, the maximum allowed by law. A separate benefit for widows of 
members—usually £10—may be assured in ‘most of the societies for a 
stated contribution. 


The rates of contribution for sick pay and funeral donations vary accord- 
ing to the rates of benefit, the average contribution being about 5d. per 
week for sick pay and 24d. per week for funeral bencfits. The usual con- 
tribution for medical benefit is 9s. 6d. per quarter in the metropolitaa 
district and J1s. in the country. 
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The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., friendly societies 
proper, and miscellaneous societies, which are within the scope of friendly 
societies legislation, though their benefits differ somewhat from those of 
ordinary friendly societies. 


At 30th June, 1939, there were 54 societies, including 21 miscellaneous; 
16 possessed branches and 17 were classed as single societies. 


The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds of 
the societies as at 380th June, 1939. The miscellaneous societies had 72,760 
members, but these are included in the membership of the friendly societies 
proper and they are not shown in the table. 


TaBLe 151.—Friendly Societies on Register, 1939. 


Classification. Societies. | Branches, | Members, Funds. 
Friendly Societies Proper— | No | No. | No, £ 
Affiliated .. 1.0.0) 16 |= 8402} §=— 208,995 | 4,862,791 
Single _ wee a8 Sut 17 | oe 2,175 45,672 
| 33 | 2,402 | 211,170 4,908,463 
Miscellaneous Societies aoe a OY i) sisenade ig 113,822 
Total .. | B4 |= 2,402} 221,170 | 5,002,285. 


* Included in membership of the friendly societies. 


In 1899, when the societies were first subjected to supervision by the 
Registrar, there were 78;245:-members, equal to 5.9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Thereafter there was continuous progress until the outbreak of war 
in 1914, when the number declined owing to enlistments, and, subsequently, 
through deaths on active service. After the termination of the war there 
was an increase in each year until 1930-31, then followed a decline which 
persisted up to 1985. During the next three years the membership increased 
slowly. 


The membership at intervals since 1899 is shown in the following 
table:— 


TaBLe 152.—Friendly Societies, Membership, 1899 to 1939. 


Aggregate Membership. | [| Aggregate Meneelipe. 
meee) steers, | Parentage, || NUNS | emer | mene, 
1899* 78,245 59 1931 249,344 95 
1901* 89,684 | 65 | 1932 225,331 | 87 
19]1* 164,910 9°7 19387 208,979 78 
1921 199,688 9°5 i 1938 | 212,136 78 
1929 247,730 | 9-9 1939 211,176 76 


* At 81st December. 


The number of members entitled to benefits was 199,329 in June, 1939. 
The benefits of medical attendance and medicine accrue also to the 
member’s family, but such persons are not included in the membership. 
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The membership at 80th June, 1939, consisted of 173,695 men, 16,964 
women, and 20,511 juveniles, the total. 211,170 being 6,544 above the 
number in June, 1935.. As compared. with the membership at 30th June, 
1930, there were decreases of 31,368 men, 5,479 women, and. 4,069. juveniles; 
the total decrease being 40,916. 


Particulars of the membership in June of each year since 1930 are shown 
below. 


TABLE 153.—Friendly Societies, Men, Women and Juvenile Members, 
19380 to 19389. 


Membership, ent able 
At 30th June. * 
Men. {| Women. Juveniles. Total. Number; Propomon 
per cent. 
1930 aa «| 205,063 22,443 24,580 252,086 226,133 89-7 
1931 = ...| 196,228 21,686 24,430 242,344 209,467 86-4 
1932 ans wf: 183,288 | 20,057 21,986 225,331 195,582 86-8 
1933 oa «| 172,880 18,365 | 20,322 211,567 188,865 89-3 
1934. des «| 168,033 17,326 © 19,694 205,053 186,735 91-1 
1935 e ...| 167,685 16,897 | 20,044 204,626 189,600 92-7 
1936 5 ---| 169,088 16,831 20,938 206,857 193,188 93.4 
1937 ort ast 170,731 16,894 | 21,354 208,979 | 195,995 93.8 
1938 as re 173,373 | «17,186 H 21,577 212,136 200,328 94.4 
1939 ee --| 173,695 16,964 20,511 211,170 199,329 94-4 
$ 


The number of members who received sick pay in 1938-39 was 52,342, 
viz., 47,923 men, 8,727 women and 692 juveniles; the aggregate period for 
which sick pay was allowed was 522,174 weeks, 


Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies 
and the accumulated assets is shown in the chapter of this Year Book 
entitled Private Finance. 


Miscellaneous. Friendly Societies. 

In addition to the friendly societies proper there were at 30th dune, 
1939, twenty-one miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. These organisations are medical institutions or dispensaries 
for the supply of medicine and in some cases, medical attendance, to those 
members of contributing branches of the ordinary friendly societies whose 
names have been placed on their lists. 


The receipts of the miscellaneous societies during the twelve months 
ended: 30th June, 1939, were £63,662, and the expenditure £57,706, so that 
there was an excess of receipts amounting to £5,956. The funds amounted 
to £113,822 at 30th June, 1939, 


State Subvention to Friendly Societies. 


In terms of an Act. passed in 1908 the State commenced to pay an annual 
subvention to the friendly societies for the purpose of enabling them to pay 
sickness benefits for extended periods,.and to relieve aged members of the 
necessity of paying contributions. 

The amount of subvention which may be claimed in each year under 
existing arrangements is a sum equal to the amount of contributions for 
sickness, funeral and medical benefits.in respect of men: over 65. years of. 
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age and women over 60 years as follows:—(a) those who were members at 
30th June, 1932, and at the date of application for subvention had been 
members for a continuous period of 15 years; and (b) widows or widowed 
mothers of deceased members who were members at 30th June, 1932, and 
who had been members for 15 years continuously; (c) widows and widowed 
mothers in respect of whom subvention was being paid at 30th June, 1932. 
A proportion of each year’s subvention in respect of medical benefits is 
advanced to the societies at quarterly intervals pending determination of 
the annual claims, 


Payments to the societies in respect of subvention claims for the year 
1939-40 amounted to £79,458. The total amount paid by the State in 
respect of claims to 30th June, 1940, was £1,512,785. 


NatioNaL INSURANCE. 


Legislation was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1988 for 
the establishment of a national health and pensions insurance scheme in 
Australia. lt was intended to bring the scheme into operation in Janu- 
ary, 1939, but commencement has been postponed indefinitely. 


A description of the scheme was published in the chapter Social Condi- 
tion of the 1937-88 edition of the Year Book. 


Protecrion oF ABORIGINALS. 


The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales is the 
function of the Aborigines Welfare Board which consists of the Under 
Secretary (7.e., the permanent head) of the Chief Secretary’s Department, 
as chairman, and nine other members including the Superintendent of 
Aborigines Welfare, an officer of the Department of Education and of the 
Department of Public Health, an expert in agriculture and an expert in 
sociology or anthropology. 


The Board exercises general supervision over matters affecting the welfare 
of the aborigines, distributes the moneys appropriated by Parliament for 
their assistance, manages the reserves set apart in various localities for 
them, and provides for the custody and maintenance of aboriginal children 
under the age of eighteen years. 


The Board may establish homes for children committed to their control, 
and may apprentice them or place them in other suitable employment. 
There is a training home for girls at Cootamundra, and a home for boys 
at Kinchela, on the Macleay River. A home for young children is 
maintained at Bomaderry by the United Aborigines’ Mission, with assistance 
from the State. 


Aboriginals are eligible for widows pensions and, under certain condi- 
tions, for Commonwealth child endowment. Assistance in the form of 
food, clothing and medical treatment is supplied to aboriginal families 
when necessary. 


Particulars as to the number of aboriginals in New South Wales are 
shown in the chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 


The expenditure by the Aborigines Board during the year 1940-41 
amounted to £76,434, including £56,721 for general maintenance, £4,192 
for purchase of stores, £13,465 for educational purposes, and £2,056 for 
medical attention and other services. 

* 90575—B 
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DisposaL or THE DEAD BY CREMATION. 
There are five crematoria in New South Wales—four in the metropoli- 
tan district and one in Newcastle; the first was opened in 1925. 


The provisions of the law dealing with cremation are contained in the 
Public Health Act. 

The number of cremations during the last ten years is shown by the 
following table. The number in 1940 represented 17.6 per cent. of ihe 
total deaths in the State, as compared with 2.2 per cent. in 1929:— 


Tasie 154.—Cremations, 1931 to 1949. 


Year. Males. Females. Total. |} Year. Males. (Females Total, 
1931 see | 507 366 | 873 | 1936 tee «| 41,579 | 1,192 | 2,771 
1932 ase wl 623 467 | 1,090 |; 1937 x6 «| 1,897 | 1,450 | 3,347 
1933 aes vel 858 599 | 1,457 | 1938 eee | 2,199 | 1.646 3,845 
1934 tee es! 1,087 846 ; 1,933 |) 1939 es «| 2,804 ) 1,825; 4,129 
1935 oe ...| 1,368 | 1,049: 2,417 | 1¢40 ae ...| 2,662 | 1,943 | 4,605 
i } 
PENSIONS. 


In New South Wales pensions are provided for the aged, the permanently 
invalided, widows with dependent children, members of the Forces suffering 
disability after war service and the dependants of these and of deceased 
members, and eoal and oil shale miners. Provision is made also for super- 
annuation in the Government services, and for certain employees of local 
governing bodies. Several of the banking companies and other firms have 
made arrangements for the superannuation of employees. 


Old Age and Invalid Pensions. 

Old-age pensions are payable to women aged 60 years or over, and to 
men aged 65 years or over (or 60 years in the case of men permanently 
jueapacitated). In order to qualify for a pension the claimant must have 
resided in Australia for a continuous period of twenty years, though 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of 
residence do not involve disqualification. 


Invalid pensions are payable to persons over the age of 16 years who 
have resided continuously for at least five years, and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind, in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect if they were brought to Australia 
before the age of 3 years or have resided in Australia continuously for 
twenty years. Incapacitation was usually interpreted as total and per- 
manent incapacitation until an amending Act which commenced in Decein- 
ber, 1941, authorised the payment of invalid pension where the degree of 
capacity for work does not exceed 15 per cent. 


Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but aliens, Asiaties (except 
those born in Australia and Indians born in British India), and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, and of New Zealand, 
are disqualified. The disqualification of Asiatics who are British subjects 
was removed as from 11th December, 1941. 


A pension is not payable to any person who is adequately maintained by 
relatives, t.¢., father, mother, husband, wife, or children, either severally or 
collectively, nor if the net value of his property, exclusive of his home, 
exceeds £400, nor if his income exceeds a prescribed limit. 
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In assessing “adequate maintenance” of claimants for invalid pension, a 
full pension has not been awarded where the family income divided by the 
number of adult members and an invalid over the age of 16 years exceeded 
£78 per annum. Children have been taken into the calculation on the basis 
of £39 per annum if under age 14 years, or £52 if between 14 and 
16 years of age. Since 11th December, 1941, assessment has been made 
on a more liberal basis, viz., £180 per annum is allowed for adult depen- 
dent members of the family and £52 for children under 16 years of age. 


Since September, 1923, the limit of income has been £32 10s. per annum 
more than the maximum rate of pension. In December, 1940, the maxi- 
mum rate of pension was fixed at £54 12s. per annum, and it became 
subject to adjustment at quarterly intervals according to the rise and fall 
cf the retail prices index numbers for all items of household expenditure 
in the six capital cities of Australia, as compiled by the Commonwealth 
Statistician—with the proviso that the maximum rate might not be 
reduced below £54 12s. per annum. By amending legislation the maximum 
rate was increased to £61 2s. per annum (28s. 6d. per week) as from 11th 
December, 1941; it ig subject to variation when the retail price index 
number rises or falls, but may not be reduced below £58 10s. 


In assessing the pensioner’s income certain items are not included, 
viz.:—the value of sustenance or food relief granted under laws relating 
to unemployment relief; wages received under emergency or intermittent 
relief work in lieu of sustenance or food relief; benefits from friendly 
societies, trade unions or provident societies; allowances under Miners’ 
Accident Relief Act (N.S.W.); gifts or allowances from husband, wife, 
father, mother or children. 


The amount of pension at maximum rate is reduced so that the pen- 
sioner’s income, together with pension, will not exceed the limit stated in 
the following table. It is reduced also by £1 per annum for every complete 
£10 of the pensioner’s property (exclusive of his home) in excess of £50, 
or (until 11th December, 1941) £25 where both husband and wife were 
pensioners. 


TaBLe 155—Old Age and Invalid Pensions—Rates. 


Maximum Limit of Income 
Date. Rate of Pension |(including pension) 
Per annum. Per annum. 
| _ 

& OB £ os 

1901, August we. es aoe 26 #O 52 «(OO 
1916, October — ee aie 32 10 58 10 
1920, January... ees ron 39 0—0 65 0 
1923, September ... aes ae 45 10 73 #0 
1925, October... one whe 520. 84 10 
1931, July... sae ae ae 45 10 78 0 

ia 39.8 ) 
1932, October to 71 10 
45 10 

1933, October... sea oa 45 10 73 #0 
1935, July... ae oat aaa 46 16 79 6 
1936, September ... eas ae 49 8 81 18 
1937, September ... ase eee 52 0 84 10 
1940, December ... be was 54 12 87 2 
1941, April Aina.” fatto ¢ ge! 55 18 88 8 
December ... ose es Gl 2 93 12 


In the case of a permanently blind person, pension may be paid at a 
rate not exceeding the maximum, while his income, plus that of his wife, 
but not including the pension, does not exceed £175 10s. per annum. 
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If a pensioner is an inmate of a public benevolent asylum, or remains in 
a public hospital for over twenty-eight days, he receives an allowance 
instead of a full pension. If the pensioner had applied for a pension 
before entering the institution, the Federal Government also pays to the 
institution an allowance, but such allowance is not made in respect of a 
pensioner who wag an inmate when he applied for a pension. The amount 
payable to the pensioner inmates was increased from 6s. 9d. per week to 
7s. 9d., and the amount to the institutions was increased from 14s, 9d. 
to 15s. 9d., respectively. 


The following statement shows, in respect of old-age and invalid pensions, 
the applications received in New South Wales, the number of pensions 
eurrent, and the average rate and total liability in recent years in com- 
parison with similar information for 1911-12, the first year of Commonwealth 
contro! :— 


TaBLe 156.—Old Age and Invalid Pensions in New South Wales—1912 to 


1941. 

- ( Estimated 

Year | Pensions current in New South iil Baseueas Estimated _ Annual 
ended | New Wales at 30th June. 30th June Annual Liability per 
f _ if Liability, head of 
30th | Claims. ' as at 30th Population 
mee | Males. | Females. Total, Max. | Average. June. ser 30th 

une, 

Qld-age Pensions. 

s.d. s. d. £ s. d. 
1912 4,763 13,639 16,029 | 29,668 } 10 0 9 7 734,526 | 8 7 
192) 5,727 16,033 | 23,004 , 39,037 | 15 0) 14 1 | 1,428,258 13.7 
1931 | 12,814 23,003 37,029 | 65,032 | 20 0! 19 1 | 3,225,872 25 3 
1932 | 11,625 30,098 39,769 | 69,867 | 17 6 | 16 6 | 2,996,266 | 23 3 
1937 | 11,238 35,806 45,965 81,771 19 0|18 4 | 3,895,086 28 11 
1938 | 11,004 36,801 47,861 | 84,662 | 20 0|19 3 ; 4,242,290; 31 2 
1939 | 11,611 37,633 49,792 | 87,425 | 20 0| 19 3 | 4,875,852 31 10 
1940*) 11,930 43,325 64,840 | 108,165*, 20 0/19 8 | 5,417,022 ! 38 11 
1941*, 11,160 | 43,619 | 66,411 | 110,030*| 21 6 | 20 9 | 5,980,704; 43 8 


Invalid Pensions. 


s. d s.d £ 8s. d. 
1912 1,784 2,549 2,273 4,827 10 0); 9 9 121,836 1 5 
1921 | 3,278 7,016 8,371 15,387 10/14 9 588,588 5 7 
1931 6,383 | 12,148 15,948 28,096 20 0| 19 6 | 1,425,996 ll @ 
1982 | 6,025 | 13,025 16,930 29,955 | 17 6|17 0 | 1,326,988 10 3 
1937} 7,379 | 16,637 22,533 39,170 | 19 0} 18 5&5 | 1,875,588 13 11 
1938 7,139 | 17,184 23,384 40,568 20 0| 19 5 | 2,045,082 15 1 
1939 7,087 17,630 es Myf | 41,887 20 0] 19 5 | 2,110,238 15 5 
1940*| 7,352 11,7381 14,875 26,606* | 20 0/19 6 {1,850,934 9 8 
1941*) 6,874 | 11,988 | 15,310 | 27, 248* | 21 6/21 0 | 1,491,334 10 9 


2 


* 16,638 Invalid pensioners qualified for old-age pensions were transferred to list of old-age pensioners 
on 30th June,.1940, and 917 in 1940-41. 


At 30th June, 1941, the number of pensioners in public benevolent 
asylums in New South Wales was 1,397, and the annual liability for their 
pensions at the rate of 6s. 9d. or less per week was £24,517. 


The old-age and the invalid pensioners in New South Wales as at 30th 
June, 1941, represented respectively 39.1 and 9.7 per 1,000 of population, 
as compared with 39.0 per 1,000 and 8.3 per 1,000 in the Commonwealth. 
The number and proportion of pensioners have varied appreciably with each 
increase or decrease in the maximum rate and in the value of property 
which a pensioner may hold without disqualification. 
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The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1941, was £17,366,365, of which 
the sum of £17,147,509 was paid as pensions, including payments to -pen- 
sioners in benevolent asylums and hospitals, and £218,856 to public benc- 
volent asylums and hospitals for the maintenance of pensioners. In 
addition the cost of administration was approximately £132,000. 

The amount of pensions, etc., paid in New South Wales during 1940-41 
was £7,054,032, including £64,480 to asylums and hospitals. 


War Pensions. 

War pensions are granted by the Commonwealth Government upon: the 
death or incapacity, as the result of war service, of members of the naval, 
military and air forces. 

At 30th June, 1941, there were 74,101 war pensions current in New 
South Wales, and the annua! liability was estimated to be £2;539,177; 
these figures are inclusive of 643 pensions and annual liability, £28,804, 
in respect of the war which commenced in 1939. soi 

In addition to war pensions, a system of service pensions was introduced 
in January, 1936, for ex-servicemen aged 60 years or over, nurses aged 
55 years or over, and for those permanently unemployable by reason of 
physical or mental incapacity, or suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Claimants for war pensions are required to establish the fact that their 
disability arises from war service, but this is not prescribed in respect of 
service pensions. A service pension is not granted where income or 
property exceeds a certain limit. The service pensions current in New 
South Wales at 30th June, 1940, consisted of 2,667 to: members of the 
forces at an average rate of £1 12s. 10d. per fortnight, and 1,620 to depen- 
dants, average rate 18s. 7d. per fortnight. At 30th June, 1941, service 
pensions in this State consisted of 2,780 to members of the forces, average 
rate 35s. 4d. per fortnight, and 1,645 to dependants, average rate 20s. 9d. 
per fortnight; and the annual liability was £171,841. The total number 
of service pensions in the Commonwealth was 14,081 in June, 1941. 

Particulars of the war and service pensions payable in New South Wales 
in the last five years are shown below:— 


Taste 157.—War Pensions in New South Wales. 


Pensions current at 30th June, 


| 

| 
Year ended June. Number. Average per fortnight. | paid during 

— “st | eat, 

Members Members: 

of Dependants. Total. of | Dependants. | 

Forces. | Forces. i 

War Pensions, 
H s. d s. d. | £ 
1937 ase wo =. 25,971 55,947 ; 81,918 41 3 16 8 2,634,894 
1938 sas wf 26,013 57,823 83,836 41 4 16 7 | 2,661,271 
1939 Sy ..| 25,924 55,3892 81,316 41 5 17 0 2,674,462 
1940 or «| 25,671 51,676 77,347 41 4 17. 9 2,618,564 
1941 ae wee) 25,474 48,627 74,101 41 3 18 7 | 2,560,477 
Service Pensions. F 

1937 a «i 1,450 { 1,019 2,469 31 7 15 4 {| 66,565 
1938 ate “| 1,842 1,272 3,114 33 «6 1611 j 96,327 
1939 ase oo 2,333 1,539 3,872 32 «6 17 5 { 118,433 
1940 ene aon 2,667 1,620 4,287 32 10 18 7 148,599 ° 
1941 ace! eal 2,780 | 1,645 4,425 35 4 20 9 162,935 
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The amounts paid in New South Wales during 1940-41 were war pen- 
sions £2,560,477 and service pensions £162,985; the corresponding amounts 
paid in the Commonwealth were £7,488,530 and £511,103 respectively. 


Pensions for Coal and Oil Shale Mine Workers. 


A pension scheme for coal and oil shale mine workers in New South 
Wales was commenced in November, 1941, in terms of the Coal and Oil 
Shale Mine Workers (Pensions) Act, 1941. 


The Act applies to persons employed in the mines in New South Wales, 
those so employed at any time since Ist January, 1938, and those per- 
manently incapacitated since Ist February, 1980, during such employment; 
also to persons employed in transporting coal or shale from mine to point 
ef delivery by the owner, and elected officials of industrial organisations 
of coal and oil shale mine workers. 


Retirement is compulsory at age sixty years and the worker becomes 
eligible, subject to certain qualifications as to residence in the State and 
period of employment, to a pension of £2 or in certain cases £1 10s. a 
week, In addition, allowances are provided for dependants, viz., £1 a week 
for wife and 8s. 6d. each for children or dependent brothers and sisters 
under 16 years. Upon the death of a pensioner or of a mine worker 
fatally injured in the course of his employment, pension at £1 10s. per 
week is payable to his widow, as well as allowances for dependent children. 
The maximum amount of pension and allowances is £4 5s. 6d. per week, 
subject to basic wage alterations. Mina workers partially or wholly 
‘incapacitated in the course of their employment subsequent to Ist February, 
1930, are entitled to benefit under the scheme. 


Where mine workers or dependants are entitled to receive invalid, old 
age or war or widows’ pensions, such amounts, as well as earnings of men 
under 60 years of age permanently incapacitated for mine work, are 
deducted from pension and allowances. Mine workerg and dependants 
may not receive benefit under the pensions scheme while in receipt of 
compensation payments in terms of the Workers’ Compensation Act. 


A tribunal has been established to administer the pension fund. The 
State Treasury is to contribute each year one-fourth of the amount 
required for the funds or £80,000—-whichever is the less; one-third of the 
balance is to be contributed by the mine workers according to the number 
of workers concerned, and two-thirds by the mine owners on the basis of 
production of coal or oil shale. The rates of contribution by workers are 
as follows:—-Coal miners 2s. 6d. per week, oil shale miners 1s. a week— 
as from 24th November, 1941. Mine owners are required to pay at the 
rate of 5d. per ton of coal produced since 24th November, 1941, and 44d. 
per ton of oil shale produced during the year 1940. 


Government Service Pensions. 


The pension funds for employees of the State Government of New 
South Wales are the State Superannuation Fund, the Police Super- 
aanuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Superannua- 
tion Fund. There is also a fund for the superannuation of employees 
of the Commonwealth Government. These funds are maintained partly by ° 
deductions from officers’ salaries and partly by grants from the public 
revenue. 
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The State Superannuation Fund for employees of the Government of 
New South Wales, other than the police and railway employees, was based 
criginally upon the principle of a fund formed by regular compulsory 
contributions, in equal proportions by the State Government and statutory 
bodies, as employers, and the officers of the services, so that the moneys 
accumulated during service would be available to pay the pensions on 
maturity. Concessions were allowed to officers who were over 30 years of 
age when the scheme was brought into operation, and the State Treasury 
made an agreement with the Superannuation Board that the cost of these 
concessions would be paid from Consolidated Revenue in instalinents spread 
over a number of years. Subsequently the scheme was amended so that 
the Crown contributions to the Superannuation Fund are made ‘as the 
pensions become due and not during the service of the employee concerned, 
and contributions already paid by the Crown in respect of unmatured 
pensions are being repaid to the Treasury by the Superannuation Fund. 
The amount, £3,832,000, with interest, is being repaid in monthly instal- 
ments of £27,394 spread over fifteen years. 


The alteration in the method of payment by employers does not apply 
to contributions by some of the statutory bodies which continue to. be paid 
as under the original Act, e.g., the Rural Bank, the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Water, Sewerage and Drainage Boards, the Fire Commis- 
sioners, and the Commonwealth Savings Bank (in respect of former 
employees of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales). 


Contributions by employees are compulsory at rates which vary with the 
age and sex of the contributor. Pension is payable and contributions cease 
at age 60 years, unless the officer’s service is terminated sooner, and women 
may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55 years. The average annual 
contributions at 30th June, 1941 were men £21 4s. 6d., and women for 
retirement at age 55 years £13 10s. 8d., or retirement at age 60 years 
£9 11s. 11d. 


The amount of pension ranges from £52 to £312 per annum, according 
to salary. Upon the death of a contributor or a pensioner his widow 
receives one-half of the amount of his pension and £18 per annum for 
each child under 16 years of age. Refunds are made to personal repre- 
sentatives in respect of contributions paid by women and by unmarried 
men or widowers who die before retirement. 


The quinguennial valuation of the fund, as at 30th June, 1939, disclosed 
a surplus of 14d. per £ of liability. In view of increased longevity, higher 
contributions were recommended for future units issued to existing contri- 
bntors or new entrants. 


Pensions for the police are paid from the Police Superannuation and 
Reward Fund to which the police contribute at the rate of 4 per cent. of 
salary while in the service and 3 per cent. of pension when superannuated. 
Other sources of revenue are penalties imposed on members of the 
police force, penalties and damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, 
and the proceeds of the sale of unclaimed goods. Contribution is paid 
from the Road Transport and Traffic Fund in respect of the police engaged 
in traffic duties and the balance required to meet claims is appropriated 
annually from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The amount of pension payable to members of the police force is gradu- 
ated in accordance with length of service and the rate of salary at date of 
retirement. Where the officer entered the police service after 1906 and has 
served for 20 years or longer the pension is one-fortieth of his salary at 
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retirement for every year of service up to a maximum of three-quarters of 
such salary. The retiring age is 60 years, except in cases of incapacitation, 
but the services of any member of the force may be retained until he 
reaches the age of 65 years. If members of the force die whilst in the 
service gratuities may be paid to or on behalf of dependants. 

The Government Railways Superannuation Fund was established in 
Qctober, 1910, for employees in the State railway and tramway services. 
The contributions from employees are at the rate of 14 per cent. of 
wages or salary, and the railway and tramway funds provide all that is 
necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension payable 
is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being two- 
thirds of the average salary. 

Particulars of contributions, current pensions, receipts and expenditure 
of the State Superannuation Fund and the Police and Railways Super- 
annuation Funds during the year ended 30th June, 1941, are summarized 
below :-— 


TaBLe 158.—Government Service Pension Funds—1940-41. 
( 


Police Super-| Government 


: | 7 ti Rail 
Particulars. | oe ca end Reward Saparanndation 
| | Fund. Fund. 
Contributors, 30th June, 1941 No. 24,114 3,801 46,678 
z ver Non- ; 
Pensions current, 30th June, 1941— enn eir: ony ei | 
Officers—-Men ade eee $5 2,447 220 869 6.656 
» Women... .. 4, | 1,046 49 es 29 
Widows... ots Ba 35 1,664 484 53 
Children... ax xe ss 317 1 2 
Total a haw » | 5,474 754 924 6,656 
i —-- 
Amount per annum £| 496,427 44,853 * 663,959 
Receipts—Year 1940-41— £ £ £ 
_ Contributions—Employees | 426,030 | 62,711 191,758 
Employers wen 416,120 | 265,950 518,603 
Interest on Investments ... ee 562,607 aes roe 
Other os aan ae ie 6,932 26,603 7,789 
Total Receipts .| 1,411,689 345,264 718,150 
i —— ae 
Expenditure—Year 1940-41—- 
Pensions... wae a 483,720 324,934 650,311 
Gratuities ... “e2 aac san) saw 14,510 9,083 
Refunds... 48,612 { es 39,947 
Interest paid to State Troasnry « 76,152 a 
Administration ... Ps 12,447 eee ae 
Other ath att see iat 2,129 252 2,999 
Total Expenditure... 0 623,060 339,696 702,340 
Funds, 30th June, 1941 ho aa 11,501,098 
*Not available. + Payable from Consolidated Revenue or funds of corporate bodies. 


Contributors to the State Superannuation Fund as at 30th June, 1941, 
numbered 24,114, consisting of 17,154 men and 4,194 women contributing 
for retirement at age 60 years and 2,766 women contributing for retire- 
ment at age 55 years. The contributory pensions in force numbered 5,474, 
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including those in abeyance because the officers concerned had not yet 
retired though they had attained maturity age. Non-contributory pensions 
numbering 754 were payable also in respect of officers who were over the 
age of 60 years when the Superannuation Act was brought into operation. 


These pensions are paid from Consolidated Revenue or the funds of cor- 
porate bodies. 


In addition to the pensions of which particulars are shown above, public 
service peusions were payable under the Civil Service Act, 1884, to 359 
retired officers and to widows of 14 deceased officers at 30th June, 1941. 
The annual amount of these pensions was £107,887, including £8,970 pay- 
able by the Government of New South Wales and £16,449 by the Common- 
wealth to 79 retired officers who had been transferred from State to Com- 
monwealth Service. Special provision is made by the Government of 
New South Wales for pensions to judges and certain officers; the amount 
paid from Consolidated Revenue Fund in 1940-41 was £12,878. 


Accumulated funds of the State Superannuation Fund amounted to 
£11,501,098 at 20th June, 1941, and the liability in respect of employers’ 
contributions which are being repaid to the State Treasury was £2,038,284. 
Investments amounted to £13,205,188, including Commonwealth Govern- 
ment securities £3,404,269, securities guaranteed by the Government of 
New South Wales (other than loans to county councils) £2,568,830, money 
at fixed deposit in the State Treasury £600,000, and securities of local 
governing bodies (including county councils) £6,632,089. 


Receipts of the Police Superannuation Fund in 1940-41 included £47,450 
from the Road Transport and Traffie Fund and £218,500 transferred from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. These amounts comprised the “contributions 
from employers” shown in the table. 


Up to the 80th June, 1941, the total subsidy from the publie revenues ‘to 
the Railway Superannuation Fund was £4,568,214; of which £402,650 had 
been provided from Consolidated Revenue, £3,882,689 from the Govern- 
ment Railways Fund, and £782,875 from the Transport (Tramways) Fund. 
Since the inception of the Fund 12,622 superannuation allowances have 
been approved, 5,640 retired officers have died, 299 have been re-employed 
in the service, and 27 allowances have been written off the books. 


In the Superannuation Fund for the Commonwealth Public Service as 
at 30th June, 1940, there were 42,861 contributors, of whom appreximately 
one-third were in the State of New South Wales. 


Superannuation—Local Government Services. 


A superannuation scheme for permanent employees of municipalities 
and shires was brought into operation in April, 1928, in terms of the Local 
Government (Superannuation) Act, 1927. It provides for compulsory 
endowinent insurance with approved societies. The policies mature.at age 
65 or previous death and the premiums are payable by the councils and the 
employees at prescribed rates. There is also a provident fund formed by 
contributions by councils and employees for those who are debarred from 
insurance on account of age or other circumstances. The scale of com- 
pulsory cover ranges from £200 to £1,000 according to age and salary. 


The insurance cover intact at 31st March, 1941, in respect of 4,086 
employees, including bonuses £310,766, was £2,723,966 or £667 per employee, 
and 705 employees were contributors to the Provident Fund, which 
amounted to £86,462 at 31st March, 1941. 
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3UTLDINGS. ; 

Brick buildings predominate in Sydney and suburbs, and local sand- 
stone and concrete are used to a great extent in the construction of the 
larger buildings. For suburban dwellings the cottage plan is favoured, but 
popularity of the flat has greatly increased, especially in seaside suburbs. 
The maximum height of buildings in the metropolitan district is limited 
by law to 150 feet, except in the case of those erected for the purposes of 
public worship. Outside the city proper, permission must be obtained 
from the Chief Secretary for the erection of buildings over 100 feet high. 
The skyline must be approved by him and adequate provision must be made 
. for protection against fire. 

The Local Government Act confers extensive powers on municipal and 
shire couucils for supervising and regulating the construction of buildings, 
and for promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. To assist 
the councils there is a Town Planning Advisory Board. 

The practice of architecture is regulated by a Board of Architects. Per- 
sons using the name “architect” are required to be registered, registration 
being granted to persons over 21 years of age whe possess the requisite 
qualifications. The Act does not apply to naval architects. In January, 
1941, there were 755 registered architects. 


Wartime Regulation of Building Activities. 

As part of plans for conserving resources for use in prosecuting the war, 
the Commonwealth Government exercises a measure of control over build- 
ing activities. Under National Security regulations published on 4th 
November, 1940, and operative from 5th December following, it is pre- 
‘setibed that the consent of the Commonwealth Treasurer must be obtained 
before application is made to a local council for a permit for a new build- 
ing or alteration to an existing building. Provision made for exemptions 
from this rule is as follows:—From 5th December, 1940, exemption applied 
to all buildings where the estimated cost did not exceed £5,000. On 15th 
February, 1941, the limit was reduced to £1,000 in the case of hotels; and 
on 22nd April, 1941, the general exemption limit was reduced from £3,000 
to £3,000. Since tith June, 1941, the Treasurer's consent hag been 
required for all new buildings, except dwellings estimated to cost not more 
than £3,000, and for alterations where estimates exceed the following 
amounts, viz., dwellings £250, hotels or shops £500, and other buildings 
£1,000. Since 11th September, 1941, consent has been required for the 
erection of any building for use as a dwelling by more than two house- 
holds. In this way the building of expensive dwellings, blocks of flats, 
and other buildings may be strictly regulated during war-time. The 
demolition of buildings valued at more than £500 is not permitted withous 
the Federal Treasurer’s approval. (See also chapter Private Finance.) 


New Buildings. 

Statistics relating to building enterprises in urban areas are obtained 
from the records of permits issued by municipal and shire councils. Per- 
raits must be obtained from the councils for the erection of new buildings 
and for alterations or additions to existing buildings and the applications 
for permits indicate the estimated cost of the undertakings. 


Another aspect of building operations in the metropolitan district may 
be obtained from records of assessments made by the Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board relating to new buildings and additions 
and alterations, the assessments being made when a building or section of 
it is practically completed. 
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Buildings Assessed by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board. 


The following statement shows the cost of new buildings and of additions 
and alterations to existing buildings in Sydney aud suburbs, as assessed by 
the Board in each year since 1910. Particulars of buildings in all the 
municipalities added to the metropolitan area in 1929 and 1933 are 
included in the suburban and total figures for 1929 and later years. Tlie 
cost of Government buildings is ineluded: - - 


TasLe 159.—Buildings Completed in Sydney and Suburbs, 1910 to 1941. 


Year. ou, as i as rh Year. | eas o ee mee is 
J 1 | ! 

£000. £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. £000, 

1910 ... * * ; 2,439 | 1923 vee 2,622 8,787 11,409 
i.) * * 3,604 | 1927..., 2,795 | 9,551 | 12,346 
1912... 1,339 3,730 5,069 |, 1923... 3,630 10,536 | 14,216 
1913... 1,658 4,259 5,917 | 1929 ... 4,945 10,617 | 15,562 
1914... 1,358 4,804 6,162 1930 ..., 2,865 5,745 8,610 
1915 ...] 1,166 3,493 | 4,664 | 193] ... 543 1,090 | 1,633 
1916... 1,143 2,894 4,037 ! 1932 ss2! 1,074 701 | 1,775 
1917... 385 2,799 3,184 1933 vee! 717 1,319 2,035 
1918 ... 405 | 2,851 3,256 | 1934 a 538 2,671 | 3,209 
1919... 788 3,526 4,314 | 1935 a) 1,158 5,358 6,516 
1920 ... 874 7,524 8,398 |i 1936 ...! 2,080 | 6,648 | 8,728 
1921 ... 1,400 | 7,226 8,626 1937 ...! 1,558 6,217 7,775 
1922... 1,594 7,161 8.755 1938 - 2,808 8,103 10,914 
1923... 1,634 7,342 8,976 I 1939 ... 2,182 8,889 | 11,071 
1924 ... 3,502 9,084 12,586 : 1940 ... 2,382 | 9,614 11,996 
1925... 2,593 7,564 10,157 1941 ...) 1,092 9,172 10,264 


* Not available. (a) Figures for 1929 and later years include municipalities added to metropolis 
in 1929 and 1953. 

Building activity in Sydney was maintained at the high level during 
the last three years and the value of the buildings completed in 1940 was 
more than £900,000 above the value in 1988 and 1929. 


Building Permits Issued by Councils. 

Particulars of permits issued by councils for new buildings and for 
additions and alterations of existing buildings sare available for the City of 
Sydney, the suburbs, and 129 country towns and seven shires adjacent to 
the metropolis. The following comparative statement shows the number 
cf permits issued for new buildings aud the estimated cost of these and 
of proposed additions and alterations; the figures relate to permits issued in 
calendar years. Particulars of Government buildings are not included as 
the councils do not issue permits in respect of them; particulars of Govern- 
mental contracts in the two years ended June, 19141, are shown on page 
181, 
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TasLe 160.—Building Permits, Calendar Years 1912 to 1941. 


(Government buildings not included.) 


7 | Seven Shires Total of 
City of Sydney. a a Pogntry Towns. a cease Foregoing. 
} 

a ct NT || cel) | eal eal oe 
tous, Cost, Rertaltes) "Gost, | Permiess| Coat, | SEN. Cost, el Cob, 
Buila- | New | Butta | New | gaia | Nev | puna. | SOY | Baila | NOY 
ings. Ad: ings. ‘Ad. ings. ‘Ad- ings. ‘Ad- ings. “Ad 

ditions. ditions. pee ditions. ditions. 
£000 000 | | 000 £000 £000 

1912 | 290 * | 8,049 * * * . * er oe 

1913 281 * 9,061 | 4,716 * * * * Fy 

1914 206 * | 8,352 | 4,667 * * * « * * 

1915 | 123 * | 5,043 | 3444) * * * * * | * 

1916 |; 90 * | 4,061 | 2985 | * « * * ae ea 

1917 88 * | 4723 | 3155 | * « * . * | + 

1918 76 + | 4e7s | 3668 | * hocs a ae ee 

1919 | 147 + | 6009 | 57a | + |e . * | oe 

1920 143 * | 8,524 | 8,563 | 3,859 | 2,822 * « | - |; os 

1921 | 92 « | 5,475 | 5,704 | 3,131 | 1,979 * * ‘> os 

1922 139 « | 8,445 | 7,952 | 4629 | 2678 1 * « * | « 

1923 | 186 * |10,825 | 9,854 | 5,926 | 3,793 * . « [oo 

1924 146 * | 9,873 | 8,620 | 5,902 | 3,748 ; * * ae 

1925} 129 * [10,673 | 8,974 | 7,388 | 4,313 * . * . 

1926 169 * 10,504 | 9,625 | 7,818 | 4,439 . . “oe 

1927 147 | 3,842 | 8,801 Ia,272 6,463 | 5,445 989 740 116,490 | 20,799 

1928 | 123 | 4,350 | 8,705 '11,289 } 5,801 | 5,300 | 1,198 946 |15,827 | 21,835 

4920 78_-| 3,547 | 8494 [21072 | 4015 | 4,252 | 1,120 851 |13,707 | 19,722 

1930 46 | 2,061 | 2,260 | 3,152 | 1,814 | 1,846 | 643 420 | 4,763 | 7,479 

1931 20 497 508 | 826 | 868 635 401 iss | 1,797 | 2,146 

1932 12 468 721 | 1,124 | 1,081 845 450 22% | 2,264 | 2,659 

1933 34 825 | 1,343 | 2113 | 1,546 | 1,134 533 298 | 3,456 | 4,370 

1934 | 46 | 1,145 | 3,058 | 4,521 | 2,931 | 2,246 763 458 | 6,798 | 8,370 

1935 | 63 | 2,148 | 4,381 | 6,803 | 4,063 | 3,297 | 1,028 598 | 9,485 | 12,846 

1936 | 106 | 2,309 | 5,416 | 7,821 | 4,486 | 4,016 | 1,078 652 |11,086 | 14,798 

1937 | 86 | 2,544 | 5,762 | s,z17 | 4,633 | 4,504 | 1,198 gol |11,619 | 16,656 

1938 10g | 3,409 | 7,456 110,683 | 5,107 | 5,279 | 1,297 | 1,081 |13,969 | 20,372 

1939 | 72 | 1,886 | 6,975 }10,334 | 4,505 | 4,261 | 1,437 | 1,101 | 12,089 / 17,582 

1040 | 66 | 1,534 | 6,803 |10,189¢ | 3399 | 3,744 | 1,454 | 1,143 | 11,722 | 16,605 

1941 18 552 | 7,588 |10,205 | 3,452 | 3,422 | 1,598 | 1,886 | 12,651 | 15,605 


* Not available. + New buildings only in years 1920 to 1926, inclusive. ~ Municipalities transferred 
from country to suburbs in 1929 and 1933 are classified as suburbs in 1929 and later years. 


The permits for new buildings in 1926 and earlier years include a num- 


ber for the erection of private garages as annexes to existing praises, 
which have been classified as additions in later years. 
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The suburban area was extended In 1929 and in 1933 to embrace 
additional municipalities, formerly grouped with country towns; in tables 
telating to building permits as shown in this chapter, all these municipali- 
ties are included as suburban as from Ist January, 1929. 


The trends in suburban building as indicated by the foregoing figures are 
similar to the movement already illustrated by the assessments of the 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, viz. the pre-war 
expatsion, then a temporary decline, followed by post-war activity, reaching 
the peak in 1928, a rapid deflation of building enterprise in 1930 and 1931, 
then gradual progress towards restoration. During the years 1939 and 
1240, however, the estimated cost of suburban buildings was somewhat 
lower than in 1938. 


Particulars regarding the estimated cost of building projects (as shown 
for calendar years in Table 160) are re-arranged below in twelve-monthly 
periods ended June, 1929 to 1941 :— 


Taste 161.—Building Permits—Estimated Cost, years ended 30th June, 
1929 to 1941. 


(Government buildings not included.) 


Sydney and Suburbs, Country Towns. Seve 

j Shires 
' deenene) Total 
Ter fae | New- | Wollon- j ealneent of fore- 
1 Sune, City castle | gong- | Other ! Total, Metro- | going. 

| Suburbs, Total. and | Port | Towns. j solis 

sydney. P| Sunarbas Kembla. | pols. 

I ! I 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 
1929 a ve 4,507 12,408 | 16,915 671 367 2,976 4,014 944 | 21,873 
{ t 
1930 ss «| 3,008 | 7,238 10,246 419 331 2,696 3,446 | 690 | 14,382 
| { | 
1931, ans ve} 1,039 1,491 2,530 152 44 | TAT | 943 280 3,733 
1932 H 225 | 1,019 75 23 | 476 574 190 1,783 
1933 Pre: 837 { 1,433 2,270 105 39 895 1,089 256 3,565 
1934 Sie | 808 | 3,339 4,142 239 144 | 1,263 1,646 384 6,172 
1935 . «| 1,774 5,856 | 7,630 441, 256 1,981 2,678 514 | 10,822 
1936 1 2,339 7,046 9,385 866 311 2,567 8,744 593 | 13,722 
1937 | 2,156 i 8,018 ; 10,174 919 639 | 2,785 4,343 648 | 15,165 
1988 Ses 2,859 | 10,260 | 13,119 787 1,084 | 8,210 5,081 1,002 ; 19,202 
21939 | 2,798 | 10,535 | 13,333 884 752 | 3,218 4,854 1,099 | 19,286 
1940 1,517 9,920 | 11,487 882 475 ; 2,549 3,906 1,146 | 16,489 
1941 tee es} 1,419 |) 10,587 | 12,006 927 354 | 2,198 3,479 1,144 | 16,629 
{ i 


Government buildings are not included in the foregoing figures. The 
value of contracts accepted. for the erection of buildings on behalf of the 
State or Commonwealth Government or semi-Governmental bodies was 
£2,590,000, viz., Sydney and suburbs, £1,053,000 and country £1,537,000 
during the year 1939-40, The values in 1940-41 were Sydney and suburbs 
£1,272,000, country £2,501,000; total £3,773,000. Therefore the total value 
of building projects, private and Government, as recorded, was £19,079,000 
in 1939-40 and £20,402,000 in 1940-41. 
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The majority of the permits for new buildings in the metropolis relate to 
houses of brick, concrete or stone, and in the country towns to houses of 
fibro-cement or weatherboard. 


Large sums are expended on flats in the metropolitan district, where 
£2,962,182, or nearly 25 per cent. of the total estimated cost of all build- 
ings in 1940-41 and 31 per cent. of the estimates for dwellings related to 
flats. The corresponding figures for country towns were £95,973, or 23 per 
cent. and 32 per cent. respectively. 


The classes of buildings for which permits were issued in the metropolis 
and country towns during the year ended June, 1941, are shown below :— 


TaBLe 162.—Building Permits, 1940-41—Class of Buildings. 


(Government buildings not included.) 


Sydney and 


| Seven Shires 
| 


Suburbs. Country Towns. adjacent to Total of foregoing. 
Metropolis. 
silat ce ae ( 2 
Class of Building. Per- ; Estimated | Per- | Estimated Per- | Estimated | Per- | Estimated 
mits | cost, mits | cost, mits | cost, | mits | cost, 
new | new and new | newand new | newand : new | new and 
build- | additions. | build-| additions. huild-! additions. | build- | additions, 
ings. ; ings. _ ings. ings. {| 
1 i 
No. £ No. £ | No. | £ No. £ 
Houses— | 
Brick, concrete and stone) 4,664 | 5,208,582 | 564 645,085 , 360 | 434,965 | 5,588 | 6,388,632 
} 
Fibro - cement and j 1 
weatherboard -) 1,164 755,931 | 2,248 | 1,428,991 , 1,022 566,718 | 4,434 2,751,64 
Hotels, guest honses, ete.... 9 358,066 | 1s | 313,992 2 | 25,705 29 697,763 
Flats, new ... 900 | 2,917,307 29 80,421 | 14 26,480 | 943 3,024,208 
! ' | 
Conversions 44,875 | 15,552... | 135 | : 60,562 
| | j | 
Shops with dwellings 87; 148,603 35 80,697 | 6 | 9,596; 128 | 238,896 
| H 
i if | | 
| | i 
| | 
Total, dwellings .| 6,824 | 9,533,364 | 2,894 | 2,564,738 $1,404 | 1,063,599 | 11,122 | 13,161,701 
| 
} | 
| | 
Shops only ... ae 52 172,860 | 56 114,274; 13 8,140 121 295,274 
Factories 95 | 1,185,829 47 266,713 | 3 7,650 145 1,460,192 
Garages—Public 17 20,085 7 7,935 | 3 155 27 28,175 
Private ... 78,208 41,039 | 10,102 129,349 
| 
Other buildings 11i } 1,015,773 | 194 484,685 | 33 54,526 838 | 1,554,984 
! : 
| | B 
{ { ! 
| 
Total, other buildings 275 | 2,472,735 | 304 914,646 | 52 80,573 631 | 8,467,974 
H [ 
| \ 
ie oe I. 
Total, all permits —...| 7,099 12,006,119 | 3 198 3,479,384 1,456 1,144,172 | 11,753 | 16,629,675 


| 
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New Dwellings—Sydney and Suburbs. 


The number of dwellings, including those added by the conversion of 
existing dwellings into flats, for which permits were issued in Sydney and 
suburbs in each year since 1929 is shown below:— 


TABLE repeSacinn jor New Dwel rellings, Sydney and Suburbs, 1929 to 1941. 


New Dwellings—Metropolis. 

individual Houses [Blocks of Flats! Dwollings Net 

(inc. Hotels, etc.) (new). a | Dwellings Total Deaeeenes seme Ot 
Year. | : = | Dwellings | Attached New Converted | Dwellings 

Brick, | Fibro- | Dwoll- in to Shops. | Dwellings. | into Plats, |—Metropolis.. 

Conerete| Cement 2 ings Converted 

| and and No. | there. | Flats. 

! Stone. bila in. | 

| i 

1929 | 5,704 | 1,391 | 372 2,040 507 550 10,192 338 9,854 
1930 | 1,418 374 57 283 181 112 2,368 138 2,230 
1931 237 133; 5 13 37 33 453 57 396 
1932 332 153 15 66 65 46 662 95 567 
1933 | 745 | 181/115 | 735| 167 | 133 1,961 172 1,789 
1934 | 2,020 330 | 335 | 1,732 266 | 112 4,460 248 4,212 
1935 | 2,793 529 ) 562 | 3,535 550 173 7,580 322 7,258 
1936 | 3,515 877 | 520 | 3,340 449 193 8,374 321 8,053 
1937 ; 3,718 , 1,150 | 505 | 3,436 494 | 128 8,926 436 8,490 
1938 | 4,673 ! 1,685 | 661 | 5,184 419 | 218 12,179 325 11,853 
1939 | 4,211 1,661 | 632 | 3,751 338° «176 10,137 315 9,822 
1940 | 4,267 1,457 | 727 |3,802 | 219 96 9,841 284 9,557 
1941 | 5,067 1,407 | 871 /3,318 149 3 59 10,000 { 197 9,803 


Permits were issued in Sydney and suburbs during 1940 for 9,841 new 
dwellings, including 5,724 or 58 per cent. individual houses, 4,021 or 41 
per cent. dwellings in flats and 96 attached to shops—the net increase after 
making allowance for dwellings demolished or converted into flats was 
9,557. 

The following statement indicates the estimated cost of new dwellings 
for which permits were issued in the metropolis in the years 1929 to 1941— 
as shown in the preceding table—also the cost of proposed alterations and 
additions to dwellings :— 


TABLE 164.--Building Permits, Sydney and Suburbs, 1929 to 1941—Cost of 


Dwellings. 
Tndlyidual ‘ 

Houses. pee in Total 
(ine. Hotels, ete.) . Dwell. | Total Ad- /istimated 

“ ; —| ings | New alone Cost 

Year. Fibro- attached| Dwell- | igor. | Dwell- 

Brick, | cement to ings ations ings 
Concrete] “and New. | Con- | Shops. |. + +. | (letro- 

and | weather- HerSTONe: | polis), 


Stone. board. 


1929 | 5,221 702 | 1,710 173 566 | 8,372 

1930 | 1,421 175 242 45 | 142 | 2:025 . * 
1931 | 252 47 8 4 26 337 * * 
1932 336 50 40 15 44 485 * * 
1933 | 771 51 471 29 111 | 1,433 349 1,782 
1934 | 2,051 113 | «1,224 81 95 | 3,564 487 | 4,051 
1985 | 2.696 180 | 2174 127 | 139 | 5,316 567 5,883 
1936 | 3,247 313 | 1,985 126 | 181 | 5,852 654 6,506 
1937 | 3,563 514 | 2)064 153 129 ) 6,423 646 7,069 
1938 | 5,198 858 | 3,257 118 236 | 9,667 681 | 10,348 
1939 | 4,542 862 | 2,657 93 186 | 8,340 593 8,93: 
1940 | 4,676 833 | 2.585 63 124 | 8,281 744 9,025 
1941 | 5,420 903 | 2.131 41 | 73 | 8,568 451 9,019 _ 


* Not available { Converzions of dwellings into flats included with new dwellings. 
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Permits for Buildings in Sydney and Groups of Suburbs. 


Particulars regarding permits issued in the City of Sydney and in the 
various groups of suburbs are shown below, with separate details for dwel- 
lings and for other classes of buildings. In this table conversions of houses 
into flats are included with additions and alterations. The suburbs com- 
prising each group are listed in the chapter Population of this Year Book :— 


Taste 165.—Building Permits, Sydney and Groups of Suburbs, 1936 to 
1940. 


(Government buildings not included.) 


New Buildings. | 
| 
wed 7 _ aoe Suburbs. Z | 
Year. E | , i | re < : 3 
= i = 2 uw i 
e | € | a8 gh) ah! og g | §8 | & 
3 Ee 3 | 5 RB log i) 22! B 
8 E ax 2 | = & | a8 | es | =, 
° wo ae i we aq Q , sg | = 
B a3 | £3 gs | 33 $B | OS $2 | 5s ie 
= aA £3 Ge | BE 8 3 oe | =S ee] 
6 | 4 5 4 a) | @ | & a | 3 B 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £090 


Dwellings—Estimated Coat. 


542 210 { 1,826 ; 1,696 | 5,726 780 | 6,506 
1,303 656 241 | 1,856 | 1,516 | 6,270 799 | 7,069 
1938 ; 1,465 288 | 2,096 905 326 | 2,393 ; 2,076 | 9,549 799 ;10,348 
1939 401 826 | 1,821 699 371 | 2,539 | 2,090 | 8,247 686 | 8,933 
1940 360! 351 1,934 641 271) 2,776) 1,885 ) 8,218 807 | 9,025 


1936 250 252 
1937 | 469 229 


9 SO 
or 
Oo 


Other Buildings—Estimated Cost. 


1936 | 1,307 376 145 121 89 149 27 | 2,214! 1,410 | 3,624 
1937 | 1,496 395 33 193 87 194 350 | 2,798 | 1,393 | 4,191 
1938 | 1,256 314 92 39 42 312 94 | 2,149 | 1,545 | 3,694 
1939 852 553 70 68 164 171 63 | 1,941 | 1,346 | 3,287 
1940 283 582 110 | 74 79 71 47 | 1,246 | 1,447 | 2,693 
All Buildings—Estimated Cost. 
1986 | 1,557 628 | 1,095 663 299 ; 1,975 | 1,723 | 7,940; 2,190 ; 10,130 
1937 | 1,965 624 | 1,386 849 328 | 2,050; 1,866 | 9,068 | 2,192 | 11,260 
1038 | 2,721 602 | 2,188 944 368 | 2,705 | 2,170 |11,698 | 2,344.| 14,042 
1939 | 1,253 879 | 1,891 767 535 | 2,710 | 2,153 |10,188 | 2,032 | 12,220 
1940 643 933 | 2,044 715 350 | 2,847 | 1,932 | 9,464 | 2,254 | 11,718 


* Not available. 


The greater proportion of the suburban residential building takes place 
in the northern, eastern, and Illawarra-Bankstown suburbs, and the building 
of flats has been most extensive in the eastern suburbs, viz., Woollabra, 
Waverley, Randwick and Vaucluse, where the estimated cost of flats in 
recent years has represented about two-thirds of the total proposed expen- 
diture on buildings in these districts. Permits for large blocks of flats 
have been issued also in the city and the northern suburbs of North 
Sydney, Mosman and Manly and in Ashfield in the inner western group. 


In the city and inner industrial suburbs a large proportion of the 
proposed expenditure is covered by permits for factories, shops and other 
non-residential buildings. Permits for new factories and additions and 
alterations to existing factories in Alexandria, Botany, Mascot, Redfern 
and Waterloo represented an expenditure of £491,000 in 1940 and 
£2,280,000 in the five years 1936 to 1940, 
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Permits for New Dwellings—Oountry Towns. 
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The number of new dwellings of various kinds for which permits were 
issued in country towns during the past thirteen years is shown below :— 


TasnE 166.—Permits for New Buildings—Country Towns, 1929 te 1941. 


Individual Houses Blocks of | 
(inc., Hotels, etc.) | Flats (new.) Net 
Dwell- Dwellings | wumber of 
Z Fibro- | | ings in| Dwellings Total | Demolished! 4 gaitional 
Year. | Brick, | Cement | Dwell- | Con- | Attached New OF Dwellings. 
Concrete and No. | ings verted | to Shops. | Dwellings. Conwerteu (Country 
aecak Weather- therein. | Flats. into Flats. | “Sowns). 
board. | 
1929 858 2,508 3 14 21 70 3,469 172 3,297 
1930 299 1,212 1 2 13 45 1,571 127 1,444 
1931 114 553 see fase | 10 25 702 88 614 
1932 160 682 4 8 12 32 894 89 805 
1933 | 247 944 4 10 16 42 1,259 67 1,192 
1934 524 1,907 | 16) 52 40 86 2,609 140 2,469 
1935 689 2,755 | 41 | 196 42 84 3,766 118 3,648 
1936 747 3,067 33 | 102 51 104 4,071 165 3,906 
1937 880 3,111 38 | 157 78 105 4,331 150 4,181 
1938 823 3,648 44 | 168 81 105 4,825 204 4,621 
1939 683 3,265 30 | 154 105 75 4,282 217 | 4,068 
1940 548 2410 | 23 85 104 67 3,214 138 3,076 
1941 639 2,424 | 39! 121 95 31 3,310 162 3,148 


The number of new dwellings in country towns in each of the five years 


1985 to 1939 exceeded the pre-depression total. These dwellings are for the 
most part individual houses of fibro-cement or wood and the proportion of 
flats is small. 


The proposed expenditure on the dwellings for which permits were issued 
in country towns in the years 1929 to 1941 was as follows :— 


TaBLe 167.—Building Permits, Country Towns—Cost of Dwellings, 1929 


to 1941. 
Indivi S ee Ree | 
( rng evesaery a Dwellingsin Flats. eae 
, Dwellings Total Additions | Estimated 
Year. Brick Vibro- Attached New and Cost. 
Concrete | Cement to Dwellings. | Alterations.) Dwellings 
and and New- |Conversions.| Shops. t (Country 
Stone. Weather- Towns). 
board. | 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1929 874 1,461 18 5 118 2,476 be * 
1930 289 622 1 2 46 960 * * 
1931 85 213 vee 1 22 321 = ig 
1932 | 134 249 3 1 28 415 108 §23 
1933 197 349 6 2 32 586 151 737 
1934 476 855 29 9 105 1,474 220 1,694 
1935 700 1,196 140 5 90 2,131 | 314 | 2,445 
1936 841 1,381 62 8 127 2,419 | 408 2,827 
1937 1,130 1,553 81 14 170 2,948 492 3,440 
1938 1,126 1,880 127 26 135 3,294 | 492 | 3,786 
1939 872 1,756 123 22 117 2,890 501 3,391 
1940 810 | 1,355 60 18 93 2,336 417 2,753 
1941 699 1,466 83 16 42 2,306 277 2,583 


* Not available. 


+ Conversions of houses into flats included with new dwellings. 
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A large proportion of the country permits have been issued for buildings 
in the industrial centres Newcastle and Wollongong-Port Kembla. Permits 
were issued in Newcastle and suburbs for buildings to cost £854,000 in 
1939 and £967,000 in 1940. In the area comprised by Wollongong, North 
and Central Illawarra the estimated cost was £531,000 in 1989 and 
£357,000 in 1940, 

The estimated cost of the buildings for which permits were issued in 
various towns during the years 1929 to 1940 is shown below. The Statis- 
tical Register issued annually contains details for every town for which 
the returns are collected :— 


Tanre 168.—Buailding Permits—Various Towns—1929 to 1940. 


(Government buildings not included.) 


{ l 1 
| Wollongong ' | 
, Newcastle and | and North and ! 
Suburbs. : balan | | 
mS R | Goul- 8- Tam- | Wagga 
vee 1 Py | ein "| Albury.| tan aa eaenee sporti Wagga 
i New | | New i | 
| Dwell- | Other. | Dwell- | Other. | j 
i ings. ings. | i i 
£000. | £000.) £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. ; £000. 
1929... 373 194 | 261 131 28 153 149 112 152 133 ! 131 
1930...) 140 93 80 59 {| 121 54 26 121 43 67 | 38 
1931 ... 46 45 7 19 16 8 15 48 | 10 13 | 7 
1932 ... 27 68 18 15 15 17 24 89 | Il 11 12 
1933 ... 70 73 38 15 | 12 62 38 Sl | 183 25 | 35 
1934... 204 116 201 41. (| 17 47 65 108 ! 30 65 | 86 
1935 ...| 439 | 263 215 56 | 46 64 87 137; 50 go |; 113 
1936...) 552 401 301 128 { 42 145 | 102 143 | 86 88 121 
1937...) 533 | 241 | 632 | 271 | 96 | 155 56 | 136 | 136 85 | 138 
1938...) 582 248 648 | 468 | 305 192 qT 148 | 82 110 148 
1939 ...| 634 220 453 78 1é 86 | 52 | 138 73 63 212 
1940...) 556 411 286 71 106 117 ; 46 153 43 70 129 
\ ! | i 


The estimated cost of proposed buildings in Broken Hill in 1938 
included £145,000 for a public hospital. The estimates for buildings 
in the Municipality of Holroyd (including the wards within the metropo- 
litan district) amounted to £121,875 in 1940. Other towns in which the 
estimated cost exceeded £60,000 in 1940 were West Maitland £105,009 
(and East Maitland £33,000), Liverpool £101,000, Katoomba £71,000, 
Parkes £66,600, and Fairfield £65,000, 


Cost of Building a Cottage. 


A comparative statement is shown below as to the estimated cost of the 
materials and labour required for the erection in Sydney of a brick cottage 
with tiled roof, containing four rooms and kitchen, bathroom, pantry and 
front and back verandahs, including fencing and fittings such as bath, 
wash-tubs, copper and gag stove. The cost of the land and builder’s over- 
head costs and profit are not included. A cottage of the type to which the 
estimates relate and the laud might have been sold at between £800 and 
£1,000 in various years since 1920. 


The estimates are based on prices quoted in traders’ lists, with allow- 
ance for trade discounts and wages at industrial award rates. It is 
known that in years of great activity in building, e.g., 1927 to 1929, 
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listed prices of materials were closely adhered to and employees were 
paid at rates in excess of those prescribed by awards. In depression years, 
ou the other hand, materials could be purchased at concession prices and 
tke practice of sub-contracting largely replaced the wage system in house 
building. The estimates, therefore, would tend to be below actual costs 
in the former period and above actual costs in time of depression. They 
illustrate, however, the trend. 


Taste 169.—Estimated Cost of Building a Cottage, 1914 to 1938. 
(Materials and Labour only.) 


—_— 


| Estimated Cost. 


Estimated Cost. 
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| 
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Date, Materials Labour Date. Materials Labour | 
weit! (At i wat cat |, 
ea | Awara | Total. heer Award | Total. 
Prices.) Rates.) i | Prices.) Rates.) | 

i 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ 
1914, July -..| 286 113 399 1928, June «| 469 217 | 686 
1920, ,, ..| 532 | 189 | 721 |/1929, ,, .| 466 | 219 | 685 
192], ,, o| 585 193 728 ||1930, ,, o| 438 215 | 653 
1922. 5, «| 50 188 689 1931, ,, we} 430 210 640 


1923, June ws { 492 176 668 |, 1935, December ...| 384 174 558 


i 
| 
i 
H 


1924, ,, ..| 500 | 181 | 682 |1936, ,, «| 416 | 176 | 592 
1925, »» ...| 486 | 187 ) 673 |j1937,June ...;, 442.—«| «196 | 637 
1926, ,, ...| 486 | 208 | 694 | 1938, ,, | 459 | 214 | 673 
1927, 5, ...| 479 | 215 | 694 | 


In recent years there have been substantial changes in designs and in 
qualities and types of internal fittings, contract labour has been introduced 
for certain sections of building construction and, since the outbreak of 
war, local materials have been substituted for imported. Therefore, the 
estimates could not be continued on the original basis. 


An indication of the change in actual costs of house building over the 
war period is obtained from records of the Registry of Co-operative 
Societies as to tender prices accepted for erecting typical houses in the 
metropolitan area for members of co-operative building societies. The 
averages shown in Table 170 below relate to homes of predominant type 
to be built of brick with tiled roof. The amounts do not include the cost 
of the land or garage. The average cost is stated according to gross floor 
space; it includes stove, bath and other sanitary fittings, door and window 
furniture and light fittings, paths and fencing. Separate details are not 
available as to cost of materials and labour. Generally the builder supplies 
bricks and materials for floors and roof framing and pays for the labour 
at award rates or, in the case of brickwork, at a rate per 1,000 bricks. 
Such work as fixing ceilings, roof coverings, plumbing, painting and 
concrete work are usually done by sub-contractors, and payments cover 
‘oth materials and labour. 
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Taste 170.—Average Contract Prices for Erecting Brick Cottage. 
(Fxclusive of land.) 


Average Cost according to 
Gross Floor Space. 
Period. [ 
1,000 +0 1,050 | 1,050 to 1,100 
sq. ft. sq. ft. 
£ | £ 
1939—January-June ... ae iis 812 | 838 
July-December... = Pca 823 859 
1940—January-June eae 855 859 
July-December ... oe beh 864 888 
| 
1941—January—March ... ed 5) 871 ; 903 
April-June i. Gee ee 881 913 
July-September ... | 892 | 924 
i 


The particulars shown above indicate that the actual cost of building a 
brick home with floor space from 1,600 to 1,100 sq. feet, rose by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. from the immediate pre-war months to September 
quarter, 1941. This is not a measure of price charges, as the contract 
prices reflect the net effects of all factors, including substitution of 
cheaper materials for those which had become dear, variations in design, 
specitications, ete. 


Housine. 
Census Records. 

The number of occupied dwellings in New South Wales, as disclosed by 
the census, was 432,976 in 1921 and 599,750 in 1933, a room or a suite of 
rooms occupied as a flat or tenement being classified as a separate dwelling. 
These figures are exclusive of waggons, vans and camps in which people 
were living, viz., 1,886 in 1921 and 8,717 in 1933. 

The number of unoccupied dwellings was 18,619 in 1921, and 28,737 in 
1933, and those recorded as being built 2,724 and 746 at the respective dates. 

Private dwellings numbered 585,450 in 1933 and inmates 2,426,295. 
The dwellings contained on the average 4.94 rooms and 4.14 inmates or 
0.84 per room. 


Details regarding the size of dwellings, nature of occupancy, ‘ete., are 
shown in the 1938-89 issue of the Year Book at page 184. 


Housing Improvement. 


As part of the housing plans of the State Government a Housing 
Improvement Board was appointed in February, 1937, in terms of the 
Housing Improvement Act, 1986, to select areas in which action should 
be taken to improve housing conditions and to formulate schemes for the 
purpose. 


In. December, 1937, the Housing Improvement Board was authorised to 
erect flats containing 56 dwellings in Erskineville. The dwellings: were 
completed in December, 1938,.and were let. to families in the lower-income 
groups. who had been living in substandard houses in Erskineville or ad- 
joining suburbs. The rental is 19s. per week. 
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The dwellings consist of seven blocks, each containing eight flats. 
They are not more than two rooms deep and ave arranged in parallel 
rows 66 feet apart. Each dwelling contains three rooms,-sleep-out veran- 
dah, kitchen, bathroom, ete. Jaundries and drying grounds are provided 
between the blocks, and the land is laid out with lawns, a tenmis court 
and a children’s playground. 


Housing Act, 1941. 


An Act passed in November, 1941, provides for the constitution of a 
Housing Commission to supervise housing throughout New South Wales. 
The Commission will take over the functions of the Housing Improvement 
Board, the Homes for Unemployed Trust and the Building Relief and 
Soldiers’ Families Housing Agencies of the Rural Bank, which are 
described below. 


As soon as possible after its constitution the Commission is to conduct 
an investigation regarding (1) the co-ordination of its activities with those 
of the co-operative building societies and the Rural Bank, in relation to 
kousing and financial assistance to home-builders, and (2) the co-operation 
of local government bodies in providing adequate housing upon reasonable 
terms and at reasonable rentals. 


Assistance to Homr Butiorrs. 


Provision has been made whereby persons who wish to acquire a home 
may obtain advances to defray the cost of erection, ete., repayments being 
extended over a period of years. A scheme of this nature dating from 1913 
is administered by the Rural Bank. of New South Wales and another by 
the Homes for Unemployed. Trust ccnstituted in 1984. 


To augment the assistance provided by these, measures were introduced 
in 1986, as part of an organised plan for the improvement of housing, to 
promote the growth of co-operative effort in financing the building of 
homes through the agency of co-operative building societies. 


Advances for Homes—Rural Bank. 


Operations in connection with advances for housing, admin- 
istered by the Rural Bank of New South Wales, consist of the principal 
scheme in the Advances for. Homes department, and other. schemes in its 
Government agency department, viz., the Home Building Agency, the 
Government Housing Agency and the Building Relief Agency, which are 
described. below. The Advances. for Homes Department and Government 
Housing Agency were formerly administered as departments of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of New South Wales. 


Another agency——the Soldiers’ Families Housing Agency was created in 
1941 in terms of an Act which came into force on 9th April, 1941. 
Advances may be made from Government: funds to members of the naval, 
military or air forces who are bound to continuous service for the duration 
of the present war. Advanees may be made also to wife or widow of a 
member. Applications for advances were under consideration, but none 
had been approved at 80th June, 1941. 


The Advances for Homes Department was organised in 1913 to make 
advances to home builders from the Government Savings Bank funds. The 
limit of advances was fixed at 75 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation of the 
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property, the maximum advance being £750, and the term of the loans 
ranged up to thirty years. During the year 1928-29 the maximum 
advance was raised to £1,000 where this sum did not exceed 75 per cent. 
of the valuation of the property, and building loans were advanced up 
to 90 per cent. of valuation where the building contract was controlled by 
the Department. Subsequently the maximum advance was raised from 
£1,600 to £1,200 if such sum did not exceed 75 per cent. of valuation. 
Funds from the Commonwealth Savings Bank were made available to the 
Advances for Homes Department in terms of the Commonwealth Housing 
Act, 1927. The limit of advances from these moneys was 90 per cent. of 
valuation up to £1,800. _ 


The number of loans made by the Advances for Homes Department 
which were outstanding at 30th June, 1941, was 23,626 for an aggregate 
amount of £11,262,817. 


In February, 1934, the State Government made arrangements to supple- 
ment the advances then being made by the Advances for Homes Depart- 
ment, up to 75 per cent of valuation. In such cases the Government pro- 
vided funds through the Home Building Scheme Agency for a further 
Joan up to 10 per cent. of valuation (but not more than £200 in any case). 
The issue of the 10 per cent. supplementary advances was discontinued in 
1937. 


On 1st March, 1940, a plan was put into operation for assisting persons 
in the lower wage group to erect dwellings at moderate cost or to buy 
dwellings to be erected by the Bank on land purchased by it. Funds of 
the Bank were made available for loans up to 90 per cent. of the Bank’s 
valuation of the land and dwelling, and a further 5 per cent. was pro- 
vided from Government moneys through the Home Building Scheme 
Agency. Available funds being limited, advances were restricted to a 
maximum of £700 approximately. 


From the inception of this scheme to 30th June, 1941, applications nuni- 
bering 927 had been received for an aggregate sum of £620,490. 


In the Home Building Scheme Agency there were 3,343 loans, for a 
total sum of £140,901, outstanding at 380th June, 1941. 


The Building Relief scheme was initiated in 1932 by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Council to relieve unemployment in the building and allied 
trades. Loans are made for repairs or additions to dwellings or business 
premises. Since 1st July, 1985, the scheme has been administered by the 
Building Relief Agency of the Rural Bank. The advances made to 30th 
June, 1941, numbered 18,882, for a total amount of £1,835,171. At that 
date 3,206 loans, amounting to £264,748, were outstanding. 


The Government Housing Agency of the Rural Bank administers 
accounts representing advances made by the Housing Board which was 
appointed under the Housing Act of 1912 and dissolved in 1924. The 
outstanding loans numbered 690 at 80th June, 1941, and the amount out- 
standing was £332,201. 
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Particulars of advances made by the Advances for Homes Department 
of the Rural Bank and its housing and building agencies in each year 
since 1935-36 are shown below. (See also chapter Private Finance) :— 


Tasie 171.—Advances for Homes and Building—Rural Bank. 


Adv Departiner ime | Advances by Agencies. Sask 
‘ota 

oer ended - ~ - a paren 
30th June. Hl 1; fur Homes 

New eae | some, 5 Government ars and Buiiding. 

Advances. | Advances. Scheme. Housing. Scheme. 

= == Totes S irae erate it za ae renee 2 aA mas Bee Soe =— 

No. £ ff -€ a ee 
1936 ant 1,665 1,131,889 144,346 4,040 142,984 | 1,423,258 
1937 es 1,100 854,214 62,575 4,396 79,171 | 1,000,356 
1338 eae 928 818,579 1,621 | 5,164 85,692 | 911,056 
1939 wes 682 613,554 180 | 4,502 100,619 | 618,855 
1940 os 696 456,266 85} 4,791 78,326 | 539,468 
194] eee 896 648,100 16,720 | 3,087 45,047 712,954 


Housing of the Unemployed. 

A trust was constituted in terms of the Housing of the Unemployed 
Act, 1934, to deal with the problem of providing housing for the unem- 
ployed and others in necessitous circumstances. The Trust consists of the 
Minister for Social Services, and eight honorary members appointed by 
the Governor. It may purchase or lease land, erect buildings and let or 
sell them, supply building material (or advance money for its purchase) 
for erection, repair, or improvement of buildings intended for use as a 
home, either to unemployed or necessitous persons themselves, or to 
organisations which assist in the housing of indigent persons. Moneys for 
the purposes of the Trust are advanced by the Treasury. 


The number of homes provided by the Trust as at 31st December, 1940, 
vas nearly 2,500. Of these, 744 cottages were built by the Trust on its 
own land, and the purchasers are paying for the homes by instalments 
xanging from 6s. to 8s. a week, no deposit being required; and building 
rsaterials were supplied for 1,753 homes to be erected by individual appl:- 
cants, assisted by friends or local organisations. In addition, 1,445 
persons were given small free grants for building temporary homes or for 


repairs. 


The persons who build without cost to the Trust for labour pay for the 
materials supplied by instalments ranging from 5s. to 7s. per week, 
including interest at the rate of 2 per cent. 


The expenditure to 31st December, 1940, amounted to £342,018; total 
commitments to £376,309 and repayments to £86,245. 


Co-operative Building Societies. 


The co-operative building societies, as described in the chapter “Private 
Finance” of this Year Book, have for many years served a useful purpose 
in enabling persons with moderate means to acquire homes. When the 
policy of active encouragement of co-operative building was adopted, an 
advisory committee, consisting of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
the Under-Secretary of the Treasury, or an officer nominated by him, and 
four other members, was appointed by the Government to foster the 
growth of the system amongst home builders. The committee selected ag 
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most suitable for the purpose in view a type of terminating building 
society which secures financial accommodation from outside sources in 
order to make advances to members as soon as they require them. On 
joining a society the member takes up a number of shares according to the 
amount he intends to borrow and he pays subscriptions at a certain rate 
until he takes up his loan. Then the rate of his contributions is increased. 
The rates of subscriptions depend on the term of the society. When all 
shares have been advanced and external obligations met the society .is 
wound up. 


The Government assists the societies to obtain requisite funds by guar- 
anteeing the repayment of loans made to them by banks, insurance socie- 
ties, and other approved bodies. The guarantees are given in terms of 
the Government Guarantees Act 1984-1941 on the recommendation of the 
advisory committee. 


The Government also affords assistance to the societies to enable them 
to advance to members under certain conditions as much as 90 per cent. 
of the valuation of the security offered. The value of the relevant shares 
of a member in a society may be used wholly or partly to make up the 
10 per cent. he is required to find. 


Building societies of the type recommended by the committee have made 
remarkable progress since active steps have been taken to facilitate their 
formation. At 30th June, 1936, there were only ten of these societies on 
the register. The number was 75 twelve months later and 175 at 30th 
June, 19388. At 30th September, 1941, there were in active operation with 
funds available for advances 211 societies with 21,633 members, and 294,971 
shares had been allotted. Metropolitan societies numbered 137, with 
15,154 members, and 215,000 shares; and 74 country societies, with 6,479 
members and 79,971 shares. Particulars of the loans approved and 
advances made are as follows:— 


Taste 172.—Terminating Building Societies—Advances, 30th September, 


1941, 
a 7 = 
Metropolitan Societies. Country Societies. | Total. 
Loans Advances Loans Advances Loans Advances 
Purpose of Loan. Approved. Made. Approved. Made. || Approved. Made. 
: : 
No. | Am’nt.| No. | Am/’nt.|| No. | Amount.| No. Amount., No. |Amount.! No. | Amount. 
| J 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 - £000 
Erection --.| 6,918] 5,721 | 6,415| 5,186°|/8,470| 2,287 |3,240) 2,102 10,388 | 8,008 9,655 | 7,288 
Purchase «..| 4,967 |, 3,995 | 4,867{/ 3,900 |/1,346 769 °|1,321 754 6,313) 4,764 6,188} 4,654 
Discharge of ] 
mortgage ...| 924 654 919 649 420 241 419 24) | 1,344 895 1,338 890 
Alterations and 
Additions ...| 123 30 119 30 208 43 206 42 331 73 3825 72 
Other aoe 2 Z 2 1 18 20 18 20 20 21 20 21 
Total «+./12,934 | 10,401 |12,322| 9,766 |'5,462! 3,360 [5,204] 3,159 18,396 13,761 |17,526 | 12,925 
Loans discharged 558 | 515 | 558 515 166 112 166 112 724 627 | 724 627 
Net Total...{12,376 9,886 111,764] 9,251 |'s,296| 3,248 |5,0381 3.047 117,672 113,134 [16,802 12,208 


The average amount of loan for the erection or purchase of a home is 
about £800 in the metropolitan societies and £750 in all societies. Between 
50 and 60 per cent. of the homes purchased are newly erected buildings. 


The details of advances contained in the foregoing table are exclusive 
of ten country societies which conduct operations without Government 
guarantee. 
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Governmental and Municipal Housing. 


Daceyville, a model suburb built by the State Government, is about 
5 miles from the City of Sydney. It is managed by the Public Trustee 
under power of attorney from the Minister for Local Government. The 
cost as at 30th June, 1940, was £180,944. The income of the year 1939-40 
was £19,155, including rents £18,324. Interest, administration and main- 
tenance amounted to £14,103. 


The Municipal Council of the City of Sydney controls four blocks of 
workmen’s. dwellings. They contain 160 dwellings, 5 shops with dwellings 
attached and 4 lockup shops. The total cost, including the land, was 
£188,728. 


War Service Homes. 


The Commonwealth Government assists. Australian sailors and soldiers 
and their female dependants to acquire homes, the operations being con- 
ducted under the Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918-1941. 
The Act was amended in April, 1941, to extend the benefits to naval, 
military and. air forces of the Commonwealth serving in the present war, 
aud to members of the mercantile marine domiciled in Australia and 
employed on Australian ships trading overseas during the war. The Act 
is administered by the War Service Homes Commission. 


In New South Wales 14,662 applications for war service homes had been 
approved up to 30th June, 1941, and 12,327 homes had been provided, 
viz., 6,630 houses by construction or assistance in construction, 4,267 by 
purchase and 1,480 by discharge of mortgages, etc. Loans in respect of 
3,256 houses have becn repaid. 


The sums paid as. instalments of principal and interest. to 30th June, 
1941, amounted to £8,304,679, and arrears of instalments at that date 
amounted to £273,680, or 3.19 per cent. of the total amount due. 


Community ADVANCEMENT AND SETTLEMENT SOCIETIES. 


The Co-operation Act, 1923-1941, provides, inter alia, for the formation 
of community advancement societies and community settlement societies. 
Community advancement societies may be formed to provide any com- 
munity service or benefit, e.g., to supply water, gas, and eiectricity, to 
establish factories, to purchase machinery for members, to erect dwellings, 
to maintain buildings for education, recreation, ete. 


Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle. or retain people thereon, and of providing 
any community service. 


Up to 30th June, 1941, thirty-five community advancement societies had 
been registered under the Act, and there were nineteen societies in active 
operation at that date. Most of these societies were formed for the object 
of erecting and maintaining public halls or for establishing recreation or 
social clubs. Seven community settlement societies have been registered, 
and there were two on the. register at 30th June, 1941. 


Parrs, Recreation Reserves, anp Commons. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes ef: public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to. frame by-laws regarding the 
use of the land by the public and for the protection of shrubs, trees, ete. 
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The public parks and recreation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are controlled by municipal and shire councils. All the 
towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 

‘There are over 12,600 acres of public parks and reserves in metropolitan 
municipalities, including 626 acres in the city of Sydney. 

Particulars of the principal metropolitan parks, ete., are published in the 
previous issue of the Year Book. 

The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side cf the 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is about 50 acres. Their 
natural formation has been retained as far as practicable with the cbject 
ef displaying the animals in natural surroundings. An aquarium has 
been built within the gardens. 


Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of Jand 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervisicn and 
maintenance. Many of these commons are reserved permanently, but a 
large number are only temporary. 

The area reserved for parks and recreation reserves, excluding alienated 
Jands acquired by local councils or donated by private persons, was 306,600 
acres at 80th June, 1941; the area of permanent commons was about 
37,000 acres, and 259,000 acres were reserved temporarily as commons. 


Punuic ENtTertTaINMENTs. 
Theatres and Public Halls, ete. 


Buildings in which public meetings (other than meetings for religious 
worship) or public entertainments are held must be licensed under the 
Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908-1939. A license may be refused if 
proper provision is not made for publie safety, health, and convenience, or if 
the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public meeting 
or entertainment. Plans of buildings intended to be used as theatres 
and public halls must be approved by the Chief Secretary before erection 
is begun. Licenses are grauted for a period of one year, and premises 
are subject to inspection before renewal. A license or renewal cf a 
license may be withheld until such altcrations or improvements as may 
be deemed necessary are effected. 


The Theatres and Films Commission, constituted on 1st February, 
1939, deals with all applications for the erection of new picture theatres 
or the alteration of existing picture theatres, and proposals for the con- 
duct of cinematograph entertainments in existing buildings. 


The theatres and public halls licensed during the year ended 80th June, 
1$41, numbered 2,592, and the amount of fees received was £4,756. 


Cinematograph films are subject to censorship before exhibition in New 
South Wales. The Commonwealth Customs authorities review the films 
imported from oversea countries. State officials review the films made 
in Australia, and may take action in terms of the Theatres and Public 
Halls Act in respect of imported films. 


With the object of encouraging the production of cinematograph films 
in Australia, distributors are required to make available, and exhibitors 
to show a certain proportion of Australian films, the proportions being fixed 
for each year upon recommendation of the Theatres and Films Advisory 
Committee, in terms of the Cinematograph Films Act, 1935-1938. 
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By the amending law of 1938 exhibitors have been given the authority to 
reject 25 per cent. of the films (other than Australian and British) which 
they have purchased under contract. 


Horse and Greyhound Racing. 

Horse racing, which includes pony racing and trotting races, is a popular 
form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large 
amount of betting. Racecourses must be licensed. If a racecourse is used 
for more than one class of racing—horse racing, pony racing, or trotting—- 
a separate license must be obtained for each class. At 31st December, 
1940, the licensed racecourses numbered 232, and the licenses issued in 
respect thereof numbered 243. 


The maximum number of days on which race meetings may be held on 
the various racecourses is regulated by law. In the metropolitan dis- 
trict the maximum number is 63 for horse racing, 48 for pony racing and 
40 for the trotting contests—the licenses for trotting being restricted to 
two racecourses. 


In the district of Newcastle the maximum number of days for horse 
racing is 90 per annum, of which 65 are for six racecourses, including 15 
days for Newcastle racecourse. In recent years meetings have been held 
on only three of these racecourses, and as long as the right to hold meetings 
on the other racecourses is not fully exercised, additional days up to 10 
per annum may be granted to the Newcastle racecourse. 


Greyhound racing is permitted on racecourses specially licensed therefor, 
under the Gaming and Betting Act. Not more than two racecourses may be 
licensed in the metropolitan area, and not more than one in any town out- 
side the metropolitan area. On a metropolitan racecourse meetings may 
be held on 26 days per annum, or, if there is only one such racecourse, 
on 52 days. Outside the metropolitan district meetings may be held on 
a licensed racecourse on 40 days a year. 


At 8ist December, 1940, forty-five grounds were licensed for greyhound 
racing—two in the metropolitan district, three in the Newcastle district, 
and forty in country areas. A license to conduct greyhound racing 
may be issued only to a non-proprietary association. Juveniles under the 
age of 18 years are not permitted to attend greyhound racing. 


Betting or wagering is prohibited in connection with any sports except 
horse, pony, trotting and greyhound races on licensed racecourses, and 
coursing on grounds approved by the Chief Secretary. Betting or wagering 
is illegal after sunset on licensed racecourses or coursing grounds except 
at greyhound races. Racing clubs may be required to instal totalisators on 
their racecourses and to use them at every race meeting. 


To facilitate the collection of stamp duty in respect of betting, book- 
makers are required to use stamped tickets and to keep a record of credit 
bets. During the year ended 30th June, 1941, the number of betting 
tickets issued to bookmakers was 19,592,000 and approximately 565,006 
credit bets were recorded. The investments on totalisators during 1940-41 
amounted to £2,222,545, and the tax was £121,771. 


Since 1st October, 1932, a tax has been levied on the bookmakers’ turn- 
over, ie., the total amount of bets made by backers with bookmakers. The 
rate was 1 per cent. until lst January, 1938, when it was reduced to 4 per 
cent.; it was increased to 4 per cent. as from 4th November, 1939. The 
amount collected during the year ended 30th June, 1941, was £98,874 on 
a turnover of £19,774,800. 
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A tax, 15 per cent. of gross revenue, has been levied since 1st January, 
1938, on clubs which conduct greyhound racing in the metropolitan district. 
The tax amounted to £13,421 in the year 1940-41. 


Particulars relating to taxes in connection with racing are shown in the 
chapter relating to Public Finance. 


State LoTreries. 


State lotteries are conducted in New South Wales, in terms of the State 
Lotteries Act, 1930, which was brought into operation by proclamation on 
22nd June, 1931. The administration of the Act is entrusted to a director, 
and the lotteries are conducted on the cash-prize system. From the proceeds 
of the sale of tickets in each lottery a sum is apportioned for prizes and 
the balance is payable to Consolidated Revenue. The first lottery was drawn 
on 20th August, 1931. 

Particulars regarding the lotteries filled in each year to 30th June, 1941, 
are shown below :— 


TasLe 1738.—State Lotteries, 1932 to 1941. 


Lotteries Filled during each Year. | 
| 


j { i ive 
Year ended June. 1, eae OF cag Penne: 
Number. Subscriptions. Prizes | Subscriptions 
Allotted. | over Prizes. | 
j £ £ £ £ 
1932... woul 67 2,047,497 1,280,394 767,103 69,064 
1933... teat 78 2,100,000 1,315,710 784,290 62,126 
19384... one 70 1,837,500 1,141,025 | 696,475 55,341 
1935... seal 68 1,785,000 1,108,400 : 676,600 50,497 
1936. ... ans 73 1,916,250 1,189,900 726,350 51,162 
19387)... abel 78 2,047,500 1,271,510 775,990 53,329 
1988... Ries 85 2,231,250 1,385,500 845,750 53,592 
1939... neal 91 2,388,750 1,483,310 | 905,440 55,674 
1940... er 87 2,283,750 1,418,100 865,650 55,647 
1941... ae 84 2,205,000 1,369,205 835,795 54,222 


Up to 30th June, 1941, the number of lotteries filled was 781. Subscrip- 
tions to these amounted to £20,842,497, the prizes to £12,963,054 and the 
excess of subscriptions over prizes was £7,879,443. Administrative ex- 
penses aud preliminary charges, such ag salaries, office equipment and 
alterations to buildings amounted to £560,654. Minor receipts were £2,733 
and the net amount credited to Consolidated Revenue Fund was £7,321,522. 


Taxation or Pusiic ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Entertainments Taz. 


The State Government imposed a tax on entertainments as from Ist 
January, 1980. Admissions are taxable if payments exceed 1s. 6d., at tha’ 
following rates (except admissions to certain race meetings noted below) :— 
Over 1s. 6d. and under 2s., tax 4$d.; 2s. and over, tax 1d. for the first 2s. and 
3d. for each additional 6d. 


The entertainments tax did not apply to admissions to race meetings 
already subject to the racecourses admission tax (as described in the -chap- 
ter Public Finance). At the end of the year 1937 the latter tax on admis- 
sions to horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle was repealed, and they 
became subject to the entertainments tax. The rate of tax on admissions 
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to horse racing on metropolitan courses, the Newcastle racecourse, and 
admissions to other courses for which the charge is 9s. 4d. or over, is 2d. 
for every shilling, or part of a shilling, in excess of 1s.; and charges -which 
do not exceed Is. are exempt. 


Payments for admission to entertainments made in the form of a lump 
sum, as a subscription to a club or association, or for a season ticket, are 
taxed on the amount of the lump sum. 


Certain entertainments are exempt from the tax where the proceeds 
are wholly devoted to philanthropic, religious, charitable or educational 
purposes, also entertainments which are entirely in the nature of an 
athletic sport or game and the proceeds are wholly applied to the further- 
ance of athletic sports or games, and not for the profit of the individual 
members of the organisation conducting the entertainment. 


A classification of admissions taxable under the Entertainments Tax Act 
during the years 1930 to 1940 is shown below. The figures for the years 
1938 to 1940 are not comparable with those of earlier years by reason of 
the inclusion of admissions formerly taxable under the Racecourse Ad-. 
mission Tax Act. 


Taste 174.—Entertainments Tax—Admissions and Collections, 
1930 to 1940. 


Racing Oaadi ) 
(except Picture | lancing 

Year. Greyhound ‘Theatres. Shows. and Skating. Other. Total. 
Racing.) 


Taxable Admissions 
No. i No | No [{ No. No. | No. 
1930 _ «| 275,231 | 1,263,601 ;11,388,188 920,513 975,903 14,823,436 


1931 wes | 178,830 | 1,027,900 | 7,931,410 | 816,625 | 748,563 (10,698,326 
1932 Le .... 163,103 | 955,621 | 6,731,163 | 666,935 | 868,957 | 9,385,779 
1933 - ...| 147,677 | 1,068,118 | 7,527,753 | 685,198 | 755,482 (10,184,228 
1934 es .»| 207,566 | 1,287,804 | 8,053,646 ; 844,970 | 549,905 10,943,891 
1935 sie ...| 181,692 | 1,144,207 | 9,727,466 | 842,767 | 1,052,908 /12,949,040 
1936 208 ..| 231,095 | 1,041,199 |11,254,910 | 1,057,812 | 1,554,825 |15,139,841 
1987), vs.| 252,597 | 1,212,185 [12,829,523 | 1,121,626 | 1,490,773 \16,406, 704 
1938* .., ...| 1,225,684 | 1,146,145 /13,432,611 | 1,327,138 | 1,728,842 |18,860,420 
1939* ...| 1,439,335 | 1,102,001 [13,757,586 | 1,124,407 | 1,711,615 /19,134,944 
1940* .., ...| 1,386,781 | 1,178,414 14,663,988 | 1,038,170 | 1,340,167 (19,607,520 
Tax Collections. 
£ £ £ | £ i £ £ 
1930 3) a 7,750 14,071 62,185 6,804 7,378 98,188 
1931 se ae 4,244 | 9,687 38,584 4,528 4,490 61,533 
1932 Sse | 3,482 10,111 31,371 4,060 5,124 54,148 
1933 es at 3,930 9,825 | 32,069 | 4,042 4,482 54,348 
1934 ee as 5,467! 13,069 35,152 5,196 3,337 62,221 
1935 os see 5,906 | 11,892 45,877 | 6,115 | 6,896 76,386 
1936. S82 6,223 9,713 ' 53,673 8,266 | 10,639; 88,514 
1937 rae bes 6,429 13,738 58,618 | 8,625 9,426 96,836 
1938* wi 42,187) 14,008 62,623 | 9,624 11,259 | 139,699 
19389* oes 47,845 13,527 63,754 | 8,058 10,949 ; 144,133 
1940* as 47,741 | 13,714 70,567 | 6,279 8,368 | 146,669 


* Inclusive ot horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle. 


Taxable admissions to picture shows have increased. in each of the last 
eight years. In 1940 the admissions to theatricals.also increased, but there 
was a decline in respect of other classes of entertainments. During this 
year a large number of entertainments in aid of war and patriotic funds 
were exempted from the tax. 
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The entertainments tax on racing (except greyhound racing) amounted 
to £47,741 in 1940, and entertainments tax amounting to £1,965 was paid 
on 348,521 admissions to country greyhound meetings. In addition, 
approximately £13,100 was paid as racecourse admission tax on admissions 
to greyhound meetings in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, so 
that the total tax on admissions to racing was about £62,800. 


An analysis of the collections in each year, according to the charges for 
admission, as shown below, indicates that taxable admissions are most 
numerous where the charge does not exceed 2s. The application of the enter- 
tainments tax to metropolitan aud Newcastle race meetings in 1938 caused 
a marked increase in taxable admissions at the higher charges. The 
majority of taxable admissions charged at 5s. or more are admissions to 
race meetings. 


Taste 175.—Entertainments Tax—Admissions According to Charges, 
1930 to 1940, 


Charges for Taxable Admissions (Entertainments Tax). 


Fe en 


Year. Over 1s. 6d. 


f] 
H 
| 


Over 2s. (Over 2s.6d.; Over 3s. 


1 
i 
! | 
aaa 28. to 2s. 6d. to 38, to 58, | Over 58. Total. 
No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
1930 ...| 1,880,393 | 6,503,612 | 2,824,802 | 1,859,098 | 1,216,115 | 539,416 | 14,823,456 
1931...) 2,624,891 | 3,843,334 | 2,216,238 | 1,036,982 717,160 | 259,721 | 10,698,326 
1932 ...| 3,016,625 | 2,711,670 | 1,775,402 818,743 756,241 | 307,098 9,385,779 


1933 ...| 3,861,493 | 2,668,818 | 2,000,953 | 762,434 | 548,820 | 311,710 | 10,184,228 
1934 ...| 4,224,871 | 2,725,332 | 1,937,914 | 915,832 | 729,345 | 410,597 | 10,943,891 
1935 ...| 4,960,888 | 2,461,375 | 2,641,418 | 1,243,473 | 1,241,767 | 400,119 | 12,949,040 
1936...) 6,228,405 | 2,073,560 | 3,326,504 | 1,449,715 | 1,614,047 | 447,610 | 15,139,841 
1937 ...| 6,831,264 | 2,123,161 | 3,743,123 | 1,477,399 | 1,656,398 | 575,364 | 16,406,704 
1938* ..., 7,865,363 | 2,045,818 | 4,085,435 | 1,672,822 | 2,212,884 | 978,098 | 18,860,420 
1939* ...! 8,110,399 | 1,822,135 | 4,170,975 | 1,793,443 | 2,282,517 | 955,475 | 19,134,944 
1940* ..., 8,253,084 | 1,759,592 | 4,452,107 | 2,290,458 | 2,029,784 | 822,495 | 19,607,520 


! j 


* Inclusive of horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle. 


Recunation or Liquor Trane. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor is subject to regulation by the State Gov- 
ernment in terms of the Liquor Act of 1912 and subsequent amendments. 
The sale of intoxicating liquor except by persons holding a license is 
prohibited. Several kinds of licenses are granted, viz., publicans’, 
packet, Australian wine, club, booth or stand, and railway refreshment 
room, all of which authorise the sale of liquor in small quantitics; and 
spirit merchant’s and brewer’s for the sale in large quantities. 


The authority given by each of these licenses and the conditions attached 
thereto are described in the 1928-29 issue of this Year Book. 


The licenses are issued by the Licensing Court in each district, except 
the railway refreshment room licenses, which are issued by executive 
authority. Three magistrates constitute the licensing courts and discharge 
the functions of the Licenses Reduction Board, which was anthorised by 
an Act of 1919 to reduce the number of publicans’ and Australian wine 
licenses, 
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The Board may reduce the number of publicans’ licenses in any electorate 
where the existing licenses exceed the “statutory. number” prescribed by 
the Act, which is proportionate to the number of electors. The number of 
wine licenses in any electorate may be reduced by one-fourth of the number 
in existence on Ist January, 1923, and a greater reduction may be made 
where considered necessary in the public interest. 


The number of publicans’ licenses in existence on 1st January, 1920, was 
2,539, of which 2,085 were in fourteen electorates with more than the statu- 
tory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the 
Board to make was 483. The Australian wine licenses on the Ist January, 
1923, numbered 441 of which 220 were in the metropolitan electorates. 


Subsequent changes in the number of licenses up to 31st December, 1940, © 
are summarised below :— 


Tape 176.—Liquor Licenses—Operations of Reduction Board. 


Licenses. | Publicans. Ee 

Number at Ist January, 1920 ... 303 oes eis an 2,539 44\* 
Terminated by order of Board ... sists Ses ee wl 297 65 
surrender to Board... a ae one 200 15 
expiration of licenses, etc. ... aes we 72 16 

563 |}———_ 96 

New licenses granted... <3 ae fe a sea 60 3 

Number at 31st December, 1940 a ive 8s ie 2,036 348 


* At 1st January, 1923. 


When deprived of their hotel licenses the holders, owners, lessees, ete., 
of the premises are entitled to compensation, as assessed by the Board, from 
a fund obtained by levies on the licensees. 


The licensee is paid as compensation for each year of the unexpired 
term of his tenancy (up to three years), the average annual net profit 
during the preceding period of three years. The compensation paid to 
owners, lessees, etce., of liotel premises is based on the amount 
by which the net return from the premises over a period of three 
years is diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against the 
determinations of the Board in respect of the compensation awetded may 
be made to the Land and Valuation Court. 


In the case of wine licenses, only the licensees are entitled to compen- 
sation. 


Compensation is paid from the Compensation Fund formed from levics 
paid by licensees up to 31st December, 1926. The levy was discontinued 
at that date because the credit balance of the fund was sufficient to meet 
claims for compensation and costs of administration for a number of years. 
The receipts of the fund to 30th June, 1941, amounted to £1,612,783, in- 
cluding interest earnings (tc 31st December, 1927) £115,606. The pay- 
ments were £1,312,288, including £882,210 as compensation, £180,078 for 
administration and £250,000 transferred to the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the State. The credit balance at 30th June, 1941, was £300,495. 
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Up to the end of the year 1940 compensation had been awarded in respect 
of 490 publicans’ licenses terminated. by order of the Board or by surrender 
thereto. The amount, £818,380, was distributed as follows:—Licensees, 
£280,976; owners of premises, £524,479; and lessees, £12,925. Compensation 
for one hotel license surrendered to the Board has not yet been awarded. 
Compensation to 78 wine licensees amounted to £63,890, and in two cases 
compensation was not awarded. 


The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor issued during 
‘various years since 1901 is shown below :— 


Taste 177.—Liquor Licenses Issued, 1901 to 1940. 


Licenses. : + 1901, 1911. 1921. 1931. 1936. | 1939, 1940. 
Publicans’ bie sae «».| 3,151 | 2,775 | 2,488 | 2,134 | 2,050 | 2,038) 2,037 
Additional Bar ot ww. | 118 153 263 257 304, 379 
Permits to Supply Liquor with | 
Meals—(6 p.m. to 9 pe) ie Hise Sats 118 | 208) 249) 212 
Club... gh’. aber “| 76 78 83 84 84 85 
Railway Refreshment— | H 
General Eadops sas oes 22) 24, 29 $9 45 43 43 
Wine ... ie tal Bp Os 14 ll lol 
Booth or Stand. ae ..-| 1,787 | 1,829 | 2,337 | 2,054 | 2,245 | 2,255) 2,139 
Packet ... see _ one 20 24 13 6 4 4 4 
Australian Wine ae «| 675 532 450 360 351 348 348 
Spirit Merchants’ Ste we} 225 198 244 241 229 237; 237 
Brewers’... ae eee oes 53 39 | 17 6 7 6: 6 


* Not available. 


The annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 
Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximum fees 
being £500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay £5 per annum for the first 
40 members and £1 for each additional forty. Spirit merchants pay £30 
in the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. For renewals of publicans’, 
packet, wine and club licenses the annual fees are assessed by the Licenses 
Reduction Board according to the amount spent by the licensees in the 
purchase of liquor during the preceding calendar year. The fee for 
renewal of a spirit merchant’s license is assessed in a similar way, 
except that spirit merchants do not pay on the liquor sold by them 
to persons licensed to sell liquor, and they pay a minimum fee of. £30 in 
the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. The owner of the premises 
is liable for two-fifths of the license fee, but if his share exceeds one-third 
of the rent he may obtain a refund of pee or the whole of the excess as 
determined by the Board. 


The fees for licenses in respect of railway refreshment rooms are assessed 
at the same rate as those for publicans’ licenses, but the Railway Commis 
sioners do not pay the fees assessed for those refreshment rooms for which 
Australian wine licenses only are issued. 


Brewers pay £50 per annum in the metropolitan district and £25 in 
other districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temporary per~- 
mits. granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of 
public amusement, the fee is £2 per day. For permits to supply liquor 
with meals between 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., publicans pay on.a sliding scale 
according to the amount of their license fee. 
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‘The following statement shows the amount expended by licensees jin 
the purchase of liquor in each«year from 1923 :— 


Taste 178.—Purchases of. Liquor by Licensees,..1923 to 1940. 


Purchases by | 


| 
Purchases by. | Purchases by : | Purchases-by 
Year. Licensees, | - ¥°2T- Licensees, | Year. ‘Licensees. Year. Licensees. 
I i 
| | { | 2 
£ £ £ | £ 


1923 | ..8,372,124 | 1928 | 10,260,317 | 1933 |: 6,123,185 , 1938 9,359,378 

1924 | 8;782,060 | 1929 |°10,410,456 | 1934 | 6,701,668 | 1939 | .9,793,965 

1925 | 9,217,493 | 1930 | .7,717,587) 1935 | 7,311,350} 1940 / 11,034,142 

1926 | 9,736,678 | 1931 | 6,169,172 | 1936 | 7,802,495 | 

1927 |-10;111,795 | 1932 |-6,064,659 | -1937 | 8,531,795 | 
| 


The amount ‘expended in each calendar year, as shown above, is the 
basis of the fees -for the renewal of various classes of licenses as from 
1st July of-the following year. The amount of fees assessed in recent 
years is shown below :— 


“Taste 179.—Liquor Licenses—Fees, 1933. to 1940. 


License. 1933, 1936. 1937. 1938. i 1939, 1940. 
1 
! 
| vf ‘£ £ £ £ £ 
Fees -assessed on pur-! 

chases— | 

| 1 
-Publicans’ w.| 268,635) 326,213 347,491| 381,710!  421,647| 440,618 
Club Be nee 3,132; 3,609' 3,776; —-3,716 4,000) 4,318 

| 

Rlwy. Refreshment, 1,186 1,446) 1,394 1,539 1,674 1,691 

i ! 
Packet .. ase 21) 21 18) 21 17 15 
Australian Wine... 4,656, 4,894, 4,929 4,968 | 4,868 4,900 
Spirit:-Merchants’ 7,749, 8,722) 9,640) - 10,200 “10,473, 11,331 

Other: fees— | ! | 
Browers’ .. sve 298 © 254} 250 250. 250 250 
i i j 

Booth or Stand ... 4,611 5,326 5,400' 5,318 5,326 4,938 

1 i 
“Permits to supply 2573 827 980 1,059 | 1,288) 1,120 

} i 


“Hiquor eee 


{ 
| 
i 
a 


Consumption.:of Intoxicants, 


The information in the following table was obtained from the Licenses 
Reduction Board to show the quantity of spirits, wines and beers purchased 
by holders of liquor licenses for retailing to the public, together with the 
quantity sold direct to the public by wholesale wine and spirit merchants. 
The figures may be taken asthe consumption of intoxicating liquor by the 
public. It is difficult to estimate the expenditure by the public on intoxi- 
cating liquor because liquor is sold at varying prices not only in different 
localities, but in hotels in the same district and even in the different bars 


* 90575—C 
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of the the same hotel. There is also the fact that the percentage of profit 
on bottle sales is less than that of bar sales. However, the figures shown 
in the table are published as a reasonably accurate estimate of the expen- 
diture by the public on intoxicating liquor. 


Taste 180.—Intoxicants—Consumption and Expenditure by Public, 
1928 to 1940. 


Quantity Purchased by Licensees. | eats Hay nda by 
Year. H ‘5 aes, - = 
?. *, { er Rs 
Beer. Wine. Spirits. Total. Population, 
Gationss. | Gallons | Gallons —| £ £8. a 
1928 ... ees «--| 28,993,009 1,496,107 | 1,260,854 | 17,440,000 7 1 9 
1932... wes «-.| 18,042,000 1,271,318 | 610,484 |. 10,380,000 40 6 
1933 ... ee .-.| 18,925,000 | 1,473,094 | 617,468 | 10,500,300 4 0 9 
1934 ... Ae «..| 21,573,000 1,559,573: 716,816 | 11,490,000 47 7 
1935 ... ae --.| 23,764,000 1,619,248 | 761,406 | 12,530,000 414 9 
1936 ... sss ...| 26,218,000 1,641,827 | 785,912 13,320,000 41910 
1937 2... | ase .-.| 28,881,090 1,663,971 | 824,110 i 14,520,000 5 7 9 
1938...) 11!| 34}249,000 | 156223560 | 848,099 15,870,000 | 5 16 8 
1939 ... oe ...| 35,379,000 1,640,351 | 883,618 | 16,620,000 6 011 
1940 ... Seid ---| 37,904,000 1,765,567 883,160 18,230,000 611 6 


In 1940 there was an increase of £1,610,000 or 9.7 per cent. in the esti- 
mated expenditure by the public on intoxicants, as compared with the 
previous year. The increase was due largely to the greater consumption 
and higher prices of beer, on which excise duty was increased from 1s. 9d. 
to 2s. per gallon in September, 1939, and further to 2s. 9d. per gallon in 
November, 1940. 


In the foregoing table the quantities of spirits are shown in liquid 
gallons, not proof gallons. Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal 
to that of pure ethyl aleohol compounded with distilled water so that the 
resultant mixture at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit has a specific 
gravity of 0.91976 as compared with that of distilled water at the same 
temperature. The standard strength of whisky, brandy, gin and rum may 
not be less than 85 degrees under proof, and spirits of the best quality are 
retailed usually at about 80.5 degrees under proof. Prior to 24th December, 
1980, the minimum strength of whisky and brandy was 25 degrees under 
proof, and in the retail trade it was sold usually at about 23.5 degrees 
under proof. 


Practically the whole of the beer and the wine consumed in the State 
is of Australian origin, and large quantities of the spirits are imported, 
but the proportion of Australian spirits tends to increase. Information 
as to the operation of breweries in New South Wales appears in the 
chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 


Drunkenness. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 
be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. It is the practice to release 
such persons before trial if they deposit as bail an amount equal to the 
usual penalty imposed. If they do not appear for trial the deposits are 
forfeited, and further action is not taken. 
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The following statement shows particulars of the cases of drunkenness 
and convictions in 1929, 1932 and the last five years:— 


TasLe 181.—Drunkenness—Cases and Convictions, 1929 to 1940. 


Particulars, | 1929, 1932, 1936. 1937, 1938, 1939. 1946. 


Males... ... 
Females 


31,321 | 19,682 ; 29,161 | 27,573 | 27,473 | 30,128 | 31,937 
2,498 2,133 2,222 2,099 2,137 2,344 2,773 


33,819 21,815 | 31,383 29,672 | 29,610 | 32,472 | 34,710 
| 


Total 


Persons charged— 
Discharged, : 


Withdrawn, ete. 683 305 1,086 2,021 2,429 67 135 
Convicted— 


Bail Forfeited ...) 12,037 5,789 | 13,315 | 10,233 | 10,216 | 15,112 | 16,451 


After Trial ‘ 21,099 | 15,721 | 16,982 | 17,418 | 16,965 | 17,293 | 18,124 


Total Convicted Males| 30,689 | 19,415 28,186 | 25,768 | 25,400 | 30,066 | 31,823 
” » Females, 2,447 2,095 2,111 1,883 ; 1,781 2,339 2,752 

| 7 
Total | 33,136 | 21,510 | 30,297 | 27,651 | 27,181 | 32,405 | 34,575 


Per 1,000 of Popula- | 
tion—Charged...| 13°51 8:46 11-76 11-01 10°88 11-81} 12-52 
Convicted 13-24 8.34 11-36: 10:26! 9°99 11°79 12°47 


During the year 1940 the cases of drunkenness numbered 34,710, viz., 
81,9387 males and 2,773 females. Only 135 cases were withdrawn or dis- 
charged, and the number of convictions, 34,575, represented 12.5 per 1,000 
of population—the highest ratio since 1929. It is a rule that cases of 
forfeiture of bail be counted as convictions but this has not been strictly 
observed in some years, notably in 1937 and 1938, when more than 2,000 
cases were classified as withdrawn and the number of convictions, as shown 
in the table, is understated. 


In addition to charges of drunkenness, to which the foregoing table 
relates, 778 persons, including 6 females, were charged with driving a 
motor vehicle while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or drug, 
and 667 males and 6 females were convicted. 


Treatment of Inebriates. 

An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter inte 
recognisances for a period of not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State 
institution. 


For the care and treatment of inebriates other than those convicted of 
an offence, State institutions may be established under the control of the 
Inspector-General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master- 
in-Lunacy may order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that 
he be placed in a State or licensed institution, or under the care of an 
attendant controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a 
period not exceeding twelve months. Provision is made also to enable 
an inebriate to enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. 


Inebriates are detained in some of the State Mental Hospitals, and the 
number under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Mental Hos- 
pitals at 80th June, 1941, was 70, viz., 41 men and 29 women. The number 
admitted for the first time during the year was 73, including 23 women. 
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CoxsumpTion or TosBacco. 


Persons who sell tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes in New South Wales must 
obtain a license, for which an annual fee of.5s. is. charged: The number of 
licenses issued in 1940 was 25,750. The. sale. of. tobacco: to juveniles 
under the age of 16 years. is: prohibited. 


_ The quantity of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated at: 
intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement :— 


Tapie 182.—Consumption of ‘Tobacco, 1901 to 1941. 


Total Consumption (C00 omitted). ; Per Head of Population. 


Year. : 7 i 7 ie ae raed Sa a 

' Tobacco. Cigars: ‘Cigarettes.| Total. ) Tobacco. | Cigares Cigarettes. Total. 

i * i 

, Ib, Ib. Ib. 1b. ww. | db. ih: tb. 
1901 | 2,977 |) 215 368 3,560: | 2°18 15 27. 2°60 
1911 3,827 271 | 1,076 5,174 2°30 | 716 “65 3711 
1920-21 | 4,370 | 278 1,958: | 6,601; 2°09 13 “Od 3°16 
1928-29 | 5,681 | 185 | 2,446 | 8,262 | 2-27 07. 99 3°33 
1931-32 5,214 | 96 1,641 6,951] | 2°03 “Ot “G4 27 
1935-36. | 5,767 121. | 1,990 7,878 2:17 05 “75 2°97 
1936-37 ° | 5.689 | 103 j 2,195 7,985 2712 “04 82 \ 2°98 
1937-38 | 6,494 110 | 2,414 9,018 2°40 “O04 89 |) 3°33. 
1938-39 6,451) 102 2,684 9,237 | 2°36 | :04 98. 3°38 
1939-10 6,298 93 2,592 9,083 231 : 03 “OL 3:28 
1940-4] 6.265 100 | 2,476 8.94) 2°26 | +03 93 3°22 


*Vactory made. 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) cousumed in 
1940-41 was 8,941,000 Ib., and. the average 3.2 Ib. per head. The annual 
consumption. per head declined by 27 per cent. during: the four years 
ended 30th June, 1938, but it regained pre-depression level.in 1937-38. It 


was somewhat. greater in the following year and slightly lower in 1989-40 
and 1940-41. 


The tobacco consumed in 1940-41 consisted of 8,908,000 lb. manufactured 
in Australia, principally from imported leaf, and 38,000 lb. manufactured 
overseas. The proportion of Australian cigars has increased from.46 per 
cent. to 98 per cent. since 1911, 


As regards the description of tobacco used, the figures relating to 
cigarettes do not include the tobacco made into cigarettes by the con- 
sumers themselves, which is recorded: as: ordinary tobacco. 


LIcENSES FOR Vartous OcCCUPATIONS.. 


Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring: 
a certain amount of supervision over persons-who follow callings: which 
bring them into contact with the general public, or: which-are carried. on 
under ‘special. conditions, licenses. must: be-obtained -by: auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, fishermen, and’ 


persons who sell tobacco, conduct: billiard and :bagatelle tables, or engage in 
Sunday trading. 


The Pistol License Act, 1927, prescribes the licensing’of pistols; licenses 
may not be issued to persons under 18 years of’ age. 


Auctioneers’ licenses, in terms of the Auctioneers’ Licensing Act, 1898- 
1984, were divided into two classes, viz., general licenses available for all 
parts of New South Wales (tle annual fee £15); and-district licenses for 
a specified police district outside the metropolitan area (fee £2 annually). 
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New’ legislation—the Auctioneers, Stock and Station Agents and Real 
Estate Agents Act, 1941—came into operation on 1st July, 1941. This Act 
provides for two additional classes of auctioneers’ licenses, viz., country 
licenses for all.districts outside the counties of ‘Cumberland and Northum- 
berland (fee £5 annually) and primary products -licenses for a specified 
market in the metropolitan police district. 


In the metropolitan district an auctioneer must: take out a penéral license 
unless he has a primary products license and acts as auctioneer only for 
selling firewood, coal, coke; fish or a product. within the meaning ‘of the 
Primary Products Act. Auctioneers’ licenses: may not'*be granted to 
licensed: pawnbrokers and sales by auction’ after sunset and. before sunrise 
are prohibited, except: sales of wool not being-on the skin. Provision: has- 
been made for reciprocity in granting general licenses~to auctioneers resi-- 
dent in reciprocating States of Australia, and. general and district 
licenses to those resident in the Australian Capital Territory. 

As from 1st October, 1941, stock and station agents and real estate 
agents must take out licenses; and a separate license is required for each 
place of. business; the fee is £1. A corporation carrying on business as 
auctioneer, stock and station agent or real estate agent must take out a 
license on its own behalf (fee £5) as well as.a.license. for each:employee 
in charge-of an office or branch. 


The term of an auctioneer’s, stock and station or: real. estate agent’s 
license is usually twelve months. Upon the grant of each application for 
a. license; or renewal, an additional fee of £1 is paid.and it is placed’ in 
a special. account for expenses of administration. . 


Coutributions are payable also to a fidelity guarantee fund. established . 
under the Act to reimburse persons who suffer loss by reasou of theft or 
fraudulent misapplication by a licensee of ‘property entrusted to him in 
the course of his business. The maximum claim by: any person or by a. 
number of persons im respect of the same license is £500. The: cguneil’ of 
licensees constituted under the Act administers the fund. Contributions 
are at the rate of £3 per annum. Under certain. conditions contributions: 
cease when a licensee has paid £9, but if the fund is inadequate the council 
may impose: a levy up to £2 a year on cach licensee. : 

For pawnbrokers’ licenses an ‘annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with certain exceptions, to those between 
8 am. and’6 p.m., but a restriction is not placed on the rate of interest’ 
charged. ; 

The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the five years. 
1936 to 1940 :— 


TABLE 183.—Licenses for Various Occupations. 


Occupation. | 1936 | 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940. 
Auctioneers—General | 240 251 225 211 200 
District: 1,494 1,489 1,430 1,350 1,249 
Billiard _ oe ave ae 375 352 261 247 204 
Tobacco See. is see oes wey 21,466 22,255 22,563 23,139 25,750 
Pawnbrokers ... a ed ae son 88 86 78 81 | 77 
Hawkers and Pedlars | ons ae ase 2,247 2,132: 25126. 2,029 1;654- 
Collectors ; die “ett Jaks 2,255 2,130 2,250 9,422 2,203 
Second-hand Dealers . eae one aes 1,338 1,299 1,295 1,299 | 1,337 
Sunday drading: aes ove eee sie: 11,750 12,347 12,319 12,730 12,823 
Fishermen dé eas oe es one 3,171 2,541 2,762 2,635 2,866 
Fishing Boats ... ous des ere, eae 1,943 1,641 1,807 1,777 2,011 
Oyster" Vendors A ats oats £2 456 4068 347 482 | 422 
Pistol Licenses (ordinary) eer sine ean 14,531 12,475 11,704 12,163 | 12,242 
» _ (special), ete. ... ued Meg oe 270 433 448 472 554 
Pistol Dealers... eee ae eee nes 37 57 50 49! 48 
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A law was enacted in 1927 with the object of preventing the improper use 
of such drugs as opium, morphine, and cocaine. Registered medical prac- 
titioners, pharmacists, dentists, etc., are authorised generally to use the drugs 
in the conduct of their profession or business, but other persons must obtain 
a license to manufacture, distribute, or have possession of them. Particu- 
lars of these licenses are shown on page 156, 


STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Tn New South Wales women have the right to exercise the franchise and 
sex does not disqualify any person from acting as member of the Legislative 
Asseinbly, as member of a council of any shire or municipality, as judge, 
magistrate, barrister, solicitor, cr conveyancer, or as member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Many women have been appointed justices of the peace, 
and some have been admitted to the practice of the legal profession. They 
are eligible for all degrees at the University of Sydney, but are not usually 
ordained as ministers of religion. Women may not act on juries. 


The employment of married women in the teaching service of the State 
has been restricted by law since 1932, but they may be appointed to the 
service where there are special circumstances. 


About 16 per cent. of the members of registered trade unions of em- 
ployees are women, though there are few unions composed entirely of 
women. The employment of women in factories and shops is regulated by 
the Factories and Shops Act. 


Rates of wages payable to women in terms of industrial awards and 
agreements are based on a separate living wage for women which as a 
general rule is about 54 per cent. of the living wage for men. Matters 
which may be determined by the industrial tribunals include claims that 
the same wage be paid to men and woinen performing the same work, or 
producing the same return of profit or value to their employer. 


A legal age of marriage has not been defined, but the average age at 
which women marry is about 24% years. The consent of a parent or guaz- 
dian or in the absence of such consent, of a court or magistrate, is necessary 
to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British subject is deemed 
to be a British subject throughout Australia. Under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1901, a married woman is capable of holding, acquiring, or 
disposing of any real or personal property as ler separate property in the 
same manner as if she were a femme sole, Her property is not liable for 
her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart from her 
husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has no legal share of her husband’s 
income, ner in any property acquired by their joint efforts after marriage, 
but the husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and children. 
In matters relating to the guardianship of children, the mother has 
similar powers to those possessed by the father. 


RELIGION, 
In New Sonth Wales there is no established church, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations. The number of 


adherents of the principal religions, as recorded at the census of 1938, is 
shown in the 1988-39 issue of the Year Book. 
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EDUCATION. 


In New South Wales there is a State system of national education which 
embraces primary, secondary, and technical cdueation, and there are 
numerous private educational institutions, of which the majority are vou- 
ducted under the auspices of the religious denominations. ‘he University. 
of Sydney is maintained partly by State endowment and partly by moneys 
derived from private sources. 

The Public Instruction Act of 1880, with its amendments, is the statu- 
tory basis of the State system. This system aims at making education 
secular, free and compulsory, each of these principles being enjoined by 
statute. The Act of 1880 provides that “the teaching shall be strictly 
non-sectarian, but the words ‘secular instruction’ shall be held to include 
general religious teaching as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology.” General religious instruction is given by teachers, and special 
religious instruction for limited pericds, with the consent of parents, by 
visiting religious teachers. Education in State primary and secondary 
schools is free. 


In 1940 attendance at school was compulsory for children between the 
ages of 6 and 14 years, and it is being extended further by 4 months in each 
year 1941 to 1948, so that the period will be 6 to 15 years in 1943. The 
statutory period was 7 to 14 years between 1917 and 1939, and it was ex- 
tended in December, 1939, to include children at age 6 years. 


Private schools are not endowed by the State, but with few exceptions 
are subject to State inspection. (See page 223.) They must be certified as 
efficient for the education of children of statutory school age, and the sehool 
examinations which mark the yarious stages of primary and secondary 
education are based on the curricula of the State system. 

The course in the primary schools supplies education of a general char- 
acter in such subjects as English, matheniatics, nature knowledge, civics 
and morals, art and manual work. Beyond the primary stage, the courses 
diverge into super-primary and secondary education. The former is of a 
pre-vocational type combining general education with practical subjects 
suitable for pupils who intend to enter industrial occupations or, in the case 
of girls, to engage in domestic duties. 

The full course of secondary education extends over five years and 
prepares pupils for admission to the professions and to the University or 
other institutions providing tertiary education. 

Preparatory education for commercial pursuits is provided at commercial 
schools and at secondary schools where economics, shorthand and business 
principles and practice are included in the curriculum. At the University 
there are degree courses in economics, and diploma courses in commerce 
and public administration, 

Industrial training, commenced in the form of manual training in the 
primary course, may be continued at super-primary schools, and at the 
trade schools and technical colleges. Training in domestic subjects is a 
feature of the schools for girls, advanced courses being provided at the 
schools under the technical system. At the University there is a degree 
course in domestic science. 

Special attention is directed towards education in subjects pertaining to 
rural industries. Courses in agricultural science and practice and allied 
subjects are given at district rural schools, agricultural high schools and’ 
certain other schools. Advanced training in agriculture, dairying, ete., 
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is provided for farmers and students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College and at experiment farms in .various districts administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. The final stages of education for rural 
pursuits are reached at the University, where there are degree. courses in 
agriculture and veterinary science. 

Afforestation. work-is done by schools where areas are reserved for the 
purpose of enabling. the pupils to study scientific forestry and sylviculture. 

‘Edueational and vocational guidance services are provided in public 
schools. School Counsellors in various districts carry out general ability 
tests of primary school pupils.to assist in class grading and determining 
fitness for post-primary work. The Counsellors work.in post-primary -schools 
also; and advise in the treatment of emotionally or mal-adjusted: children. 

‘In 1941 Careers Advisers were appointed in all post-primary schools to 
advise pupils in regard to careers. Their advice is based on the results of 
vocational tests and aptitude and ability. In this work there is co-operation 
withthe Department of Labour and Industry where there is a youth welfare 
department with a vocational guidance bureau and a juvenile section of the 
State Labour Exchange. 

A school medical service is maintained by the State for the benefit 
of children attending both State and private schools, as described in the 
chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE Schoo, System. 

The State system of education is subject to central guidance and con- 
trol. -It-is administered by.a responsible: Minister of the Crown, through 
a permanent Director. of -Kducation, who has the assistance of the -Advis- 
ory Council on Education and other advisory bodies. 

The State school teachers are for the most part: full-time employees, 
and are classified in the Educational division of the Public Service of 
New South Wales. The State is divided into school districts and an 
inspector supervises the schools and teachers in each district. 


The Advisory Council on Education. 

The Advisory Council on Education with statutory authority in terms 
of the Public Instruction and University (Amendment) Act, 1936, advises 
the:Minister for Education on matters connected with public education in the 
State and reports on such: matters as he may refer to it. The Council con- 
sists of the following members:—The Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Sydney, the members of the Board of Secondary School Studies, one repre- 
sentative of each Technical Education Advisory Council, the President 
of the New South Wales ‘Public School Teachers’ Federation, the Director 
ofthe State Conservatorium of Music, the Apprenticeship Commissioner, 
and ten members appointed by the Governor, of whom two represent trade 
unions of employees and one ‘Roman Catholic schools. 


Board of Secondary School Studies. 

The Board of Secondary School Studies advises the Minister for Edu- 
cation on matters concerning secondary education, such as the courses of 
study and the conduct of examinations upon the completion of secondary 
courses. The. Board: may appoint special committees-to advise regarding 
the ‘course of study in individual subjects, and may exercise such other 
powers, functions. and duties as may be prescribed by regulations., 
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THe Boardis* composed of fivé members nominated by the University 
of Sydney; the Director of Education, the Chief Inspector. and Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Schools, the Superintendent of Téchnical: Education; 
the Principal of the Sydney Teachers’ College; one principal teacher of 
secondary schools (other than Roman Catholic. Schools) registered under 
the. Bursary Endowment Act; one representative of Roman Catholic 
secondary ‘schools ‘similarly registered; and. one headmaster. and: one :head- 
mistress ofthe State secondary schools. The Director of Education acts 
as chairman and the Chief Inspector: of Schools- as‘ députy-chairman. 


Parents and Citizens’ Associations. 


Parents and: citizens’ associations and kindred bodies have been organ- 
ised in connection with State schools with the object of promoting: the 
interests. of local schools and the welfare of the pupils and providing: 
school equipment: They assist the teaching staff in public functions and 
in other matters associated: with the-school,. report when required upon: 
matters: such as additions. to school. buildings, and help in arranging. for 
the: conveyance of children attending school. The- associations do- not: 
exercise: authority over: the. staff or the management of the scliool- 

District: councils, composed: of two representatives ‘of each parents: and 
citizens’ association within the district, may be formed in proclaimed 
areas. They advise the Minister on certain school matters’ arid: assist ‘in 
raising funds for the establishment of scholarships:in-State‘schoois, and:in 
the founding of central: libraries, etc: 


Other Advisory Bodies in New South Wales. 


Other’ advisory bodies: are’ the Central Advisory’ Committee’ and‘ the 
School. Broadcasts Advisory Council. The: Céntral Advisory’ Committee 
co-operates with teachers in connection with the guidance of pupils. into 
suitable branches of employment: It includes ‘representatives of the Dé- 
partments:of Education and: Labour: and Industry, the’ Chamber of: Com- 
merce, the: Chamber of Manufactures, and parents: 

The School Broadcasts Advisory Council is composed of representa- 
tives of the Broadcasting. Commission, the Department..of Education, the 
University Extension Board, and of other educational. bodies: Commit- 
tees of the Council ‘organise appropriate adult education~and school broad- 
easts.. Programmes relating to subjects. within the school: curricula-are 
prepared for ‘each school term. 


The Australian. Education Council. 
The Australian Education Council is composed ‘of ‘the Ministersof Edvea- 
tion of the-various Australian States and has the powerto co-opt the services 


of other Ministers if necessary, particularly the Ministers associated: with 
the Departments of Labour’ and Industry. 


The Council is concerned: with. such” matters: as. the: development: of. 
education in Australia in co-ordination: with employment and social wel- 
fare, and the organisation of technical education with. due regard to. the 
requirements-and: absorptive capacity. of‘ industry: 

There is associated with the Council a. Standing: Committee on Edu- 
cation. composed. of the Permanent Heads of’ the -State: Departments: of 
Education and. the Superintendents: of: Technical. Education.. The 
functions of the Committee are to report upon matters referred to it by 
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the Council, to act as advisory body to the Commonwealth and State 
Governments and to co-operate with the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and other similar bodies in research into the requirements of 


industry. 
Census Recorps—ScHooLine. 


The following statement shows the persons receiving instruction at 
school, university, or home at the date of each census, 1901 to 1933 :— 


TABLE 184.-Schooling—Census Records, 1901 to 1933. 


| ( | 1988. 
Receiving Instruction at— 1901. 1911. ;| 1921. 


Males. |Females.} Total, 


State School oh es Pas ise ...| 198,019 | 205,769 | 291,365 | 188,200 : 169,914 | 358,114 
Private School me ae eee ie ...| 69,847 | 59,203 | 77,553 | 47,023 | 52,107 | 99,130 
University ... on eas ate ea sie 310 933 2,934 2,307 | 783 3,090 
Home a aes ea Bat wee «| 16,520 | 10,147 | 13,181 6,581 ; 6,858 | 13,439 
School not Stated ... as aes oe | 8,357 9,903 | 33,574 | * * 
Total ... aie ee sae ++) 293,053 | 285,955 | 418,607 | 244,111 | 229,662 | 473,773 


Proportion per cent. of Population receiving | | i 
Anstruction ei a at ae 21-6 | 17-4 19-8 18:5: 17-9 18-2 


Wo figures are available under the heading “ School not stated,” any such persons having been 
anoluded with those ‘‘ Not at School.” 


In 1983 about 75 per cent. of the pupils were receiving instruction at 
‘State schools, 21 per cent. at private schools, and nearly 3 per cent. at 
‘home. Students at the University represented .7 per cent. 


ScHoots anp Teacuine Starrs. 


The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
“in operation at the end of various years since 1901, and the aggregate 
‘teaching staff in each group of schools. The figures in this table, and in 
the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools, include second- 
.ary schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, technical 
colleges and trade schools, free kindergarten and other schools maintained 
by charitable organisations, shorthand and business colleges, etc. 


TasLe 185.—Schools and Teaching Staffs, 1901 to 1940. 


Schools. Teaching Staffs. 


In Public Schools.* In Private Schools. 


Private.| Total. |} is ‘oe 
{ Men. [remens Total. Men. | Women.) Total. : 


Year. Public. 


1901 2,741 890 3,631 
1911 3,107 757 3,864 
1921 3,170 677 3,847 
1929 3,104 726 3,830 
1931 3,195 733 3,928 
1936 3,416 745 4,161 
1937 3,373 750 4,123 


| 231s] 5,147 || 337 | 2,303} 2,640] 7,787 

3034 | 6199 || 366 | 2262 | 2'628| sisar 

| 5118 | 81672 |) 465 | 2.463) 2,928 | 11,600 

| 6’368 | 10'902 || 639 | 2780] 3/419 | 14/411 

6641 | 11,581 || 630 | 2'863 | 3,493 | 15/074 

| 606s | 11'664 || 694 | 2846 | 3,540] 15/204 

| 5,965 | 11,638 || 765 | 2066! 3,731 | 15,360 
| 


193) 3,283 746 | 4,029 5,934 | 11,668 | 790 2,955 3,745 | 15,413 
1939 3,264 735 3,999 | 5,738 | 11,660 '| 827 5,095 3,922 | 15,582 
1940 3,176 | 735 3.911 | 5,743 | 11,761 | 817 | 3,064 3,881 | 15,642 


* Including subsidised schools. 


The number of teachers in public schoools, as shown above, is exclusive 
of students in training, viz., 1,116 in 1940, of whom 420 were men. In 
the case of private schools, visiting or part-time teachers, viz., 275 men 
and 982 women in 1940, are excluded, because some of them attended more 
than one school and were included in more than one return. 
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The men employed as teachers in the State schools outnumbered the 
women until 1912. Then the relative proportions were reversed, and in 
1931 the women teachers numbered 1,701 more than the men. In subse- 
quent years measures were taken which resulted in the employment of a 
greater proportion of men in the State teaching service, and in 1940 the 
number of men teachers was greater by 275 than the number of women. 
If teachers in subsidised schools (62 men and 477 women) be excluded 
the numbers in 1940 were 5,956 men and 5,266 women, the men out- 
numbering the women by 690. 


In the private schools the proportion of men teachers has always been 
small, and in 1940 it was approximately 21 per cent. of the full-time 
teaching staff. . 


Scuoot Purizs. 


A comparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last term in each year, as the figures in regard 
to private schools in the earlier years are available for that term only. 
The following statement shows the enrolment during the December term 
at all schools and colleges in the State, primary and secondary, other than 
evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools and tech- 
nical, trade, and business schools and colleges. The numbers of pupils so 
excluded in 1940 were—evening continuation, about 8,300; schocls for 
deaf mutes, etc., 263; private charitable, 1,722; free kindergarten, 1,342; 
technical colleges and trade schools, 38,356; and business cclieges and 
shorthand schools with an average enrolment of 7,700. 


Taste 186.—Pupils at Public and Private Schools, 1901 to 1940. 


Public Schools. Private Schools. | Public and Private Schools, 
Year. a 


[ I 
Boys. Girls, Total. Boys. | Girls. | Total, | Boys, Girls. Total. 
u ! 


1901 | 110,971} 99,617 | 210,588 27,163 | 33,674 60,837 | 138,134 | 133,291 | 271,425 
191] | 116,317 | 105,493 | 221,810 | 26,962 | 34,588 | 61,550 | 143,279 | 140,081 | 283,360 
1921 | 163,699 | 151,529 | 315,228 | 35,903 | 42°557 | 78,460 | 199,602 | 194,086 | 393,688 
1929 | 193,872 | 177,458 | 371,330 | 42,024 | 48.564 | 90,588 | 235,896 | 226,022 | 461,918 
1931 | 202,873 | 185,008 | 387,881 | 42,982 | 49,303 | 92,985 | 245,855 | 234°311| 480,166 
1936 | 196,591 | 181,124 | 377,715 | 47,309 | 51,764 | 99,073 | 243,900 | 232,888 | 476,788 
1937 | 193,080 | 177,142 | 370,222 | 47,741 | 51,724 | 99,465 | 240,821 | 228'866 | 469,687 
1938 | 191,390 | 175,662 | 367,052 | 48,640 | 52,080 |100,720 | 240,030 | 227,742 | 467,772 
1939 | 189,627 | 173,507 | 363,134 | 48,078 | 51,568 | 99,646 | 237,705 | 225,075} 462,780 
1940 | 187,662 | 172,114 | 359,777 149,053 | 52,125 '101,178 | 236,715 1 224,240 | 460,955 


t Including subsidised schools, 


The total enrolment of pupils in public and private schools reached the 
maximum 480,166 in 1931. The number fluctuated between 478,000 and 
469,000 during the period 1932 to 1937, and declined to 460,955 in 1940. 


An analysis of the records of births and deaths in New South Wales 
reveals that the decline is due to a diminution in the number of births 
which has not been offset by the improvement in the death rate amongst 
children nor by immigration. The number of children born in the State 
who, if surviving, would be between the ages of 7 and 14, less deaths before 
attaining the latter age, was 300,400 in 1921. It increased to 336,800 during 
the next ten years and to 347,700 between 1931 and 1935. Then it began 
to decline by successive steps of 2,400, 1,000, 4,500, and 8,000, so that the 
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number in 1939 was 331,700. For some years from 1989 the annual re- 
duetion in the number of children in this age group will be large unless 
the, decline in births is offset by immigration, for which no allowance -has 
been made in.the foregoing figures. By an amending law which commenced 
in December, 1939, children aged 6 years are required to attend school; 
enrolment in earlier years has included a large proportion of children in 
this group. 


In the public schools there are more boys than girls, the. proportions 
being boys over 52 per cent. and girls nearly 48 per cent. In the private 
schools. girls are in the majority, representing approximately 52 per cent. 
of the enrolment. 


The proportion of children enrolled in public schools increased from 78.3 
per cent. of the total enrolment in 1911 to 80.1 per cent. in 1921 and to 
80.8 per cent. in 1931. Subsequently the ratio declined slowly and it was 
78 per cent. in 1940. Considering only the children for whom education 
was compulsory the proportion enrolled in State schools was 82.1 per cent. 
in 1921 and 79.8 per cent. in 1940. 


The following table shows the relative enrolments at public and private 
schools for all ages, according to figures in the foregoing table, and at ages 
T to 14 (see Table 189) :— 


TasLe 187—Public and Private Schools—Proportionate Enrolment, 
1921 to 1940. 


Total Enrolment, All Ages. Teneo lmen Or Toplls aged Vand 
Year. eee roe enc, 2 : a 
Public Schools, Private Schools. | Public Schools. | Private Schools. 
4 | | 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
4921 Bee as se 80-1 - 19-9 82-1 17-9 
1929, ie ‘te 80-4 | 19-6 82-4 17-6 
1931 ee eee aoe 80-8 | 19-2 82-5 17-5 
1936... wa aes 79:2 | 20-8 81-2 18-8 
1937)... eis eri 78-8 | 21-2 80-8 | 19-2 
‘1938. eee aot 78°5 21:5 80°4 19°6 
‘1089... wi ane 78:5 21-5 80-4 19-6 
1940). ees Sei 781 l 21:9 79°8 ! 20:2 


: CritprEN Recervine Epvucation. 


It.is probable that a considerable number of children between the :ages 
of 7 and -14 years, the period of compulsory school attendance prior to 
1949, were not enrolled in schools for the whole of those -years,..although 
they may have attended school: for most of the statutory period. The 
children not enrolled in schools include those receiving instruction at 
home (numbering 13,489 at the Census of 1933), those exempt from 
dturther. attendance for special reasons on attaining the age of 13 years, and 
those who .are inaccessible to schools or who are mentally or physically 
‘deficient. The institution of a system of teaching isolated pupils by corres- 
pondence, ‘the provision of facilities for conveyance, and subsidies for 
teachers of small rural schools, tend to reduce the number of children not 
otherwise reached by the education system. 


Tt has-been estimated that the average weekly enrolment .at. State and 
private schools represents more than 90 per cent. of the children “requiring 
education,” ze. the children of-statutory school age and those of -other. ages 
enrolled. we OE 
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The following comparison indicates the degree of regularity of attendance 
among children enrolled-at State and private. schools :— 


Tapbiy 188.—Publie and Private Schools—Attendances of Scholars, 
1911 to 1940. 


| 
Public Schaols, Private Schools. 
| 
Year. Average “Average Ratio of At- Average Average Ratio of 
Weekly Daily tendance to Weekly Daily Attendance to 
Enrolment, Attendance. Enrolment. | Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. 
per cent. | per cent. 
1911 203,385 160,776 79-0 | * 52,122 * 
1921 292,264 248,605 85-1 i 74,206 64,172 86-4 
1929 346,644 298,743 86-1 | 84,827 76,178 89:8 
1931 366,378 | 322,816 88:1 } 87,190 78,435 90-0 
1936 353,870 | 310,450 87:7 | 94,409 | 83,210 88-1 
1937 350,054 | 307,157 87°7 94,200 84,734 89°9 
1938 344,243 | 300,768 87-4 95,464 84,726 88-7 
1939 341,613 | 294,628 86-2 96,405 i 83,843 | 87-0 
19490! 337,660 | 296,924 | 87°9 | 97,216 85,602 88-0 


* Not available. 


The proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the average 
children attend less than four and a half days in a school week of five days. 
The ratio of attendance in public schools in 1940 was the highest since 
1932. The ratio in private schools was lower than usual though higher 
than in 1939. 


The attendance of children at school is affected adversely by infectious 
and contagious diseases, and—particularly in country districts where trans- 
port facilities are lacking—by inclement weather. The attendance of boys 
is slightly more regular than that of girls. 


Acer Distripution or Pupis. 
‘The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled during 
1921, 1929 and later years. The figures represent the gross enrolment during 


December term at primary and secondary schools, omitting those enumerated 
on page 211. 


TaBLe 189.—Age Distribution of Pupils, 1921 to 1940. 


\ Public Schools, Private Schools. 
7 years 7 years 
Ty y . < hee, 
Fe | ee | meg [oe ee | em | URE ae | ners | mea 
* | under 14. | : y * | under 14. 


1921 41,938 | 246,136 | 27,154 | 315,228 | 12,622 | 53,664 12,174 78,460- 
1929 | 52,943 | 282,517 | 35,870 | 371,330 | 15,483 | 60,441 14,664 90,588 
1931 53,120 | 288,730 | 46,031 | 387,881 | 15,315 | 61,395 15,575 92,285 
1936 54,098 | 286,525 | 37,092 | 377,715 | 16,889 | 66,387 15,797 99,073 
1937 53,118 | 280,309 | 36,795 | 370,222 | 16,775 | 66,773 15,917 99,465 
1938 50,855 | 278,080 | 38,117 | 367,052 | 16,376 | 67,687 16,657 | 100,720 
1939 | 50,805 | 271,519 | 40,810 | 363,134 | 15,945 | 66,353 17,348 99,646 
1940 52,698 | 266,643 | 40,436 | 359,777 ; 17,918 | 65,929 17,331 | 101,178 
| | | 


‘Prior to 1940, attendance. at.school-was compulsory for children between 
the ages of 7..and 14 years. In 1940 children aged 6 years also were 
required to-attend and the enrolment at ages under 7 years shown above 
includes. 31,240 at publie schools. and 9,253 -at private schools who were of 
statutory school age. 
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The total enrolment in 1940 was 460,950 of whom 873,065 pupils— 
190,024 boys and 183,041 girls—were of statutory school age, 30,123 were 
under 6 years and 57,767 were over 14 years of age. 


There was a marked increase in the enrolment of children over school age 
in public schools during the period 1929 to 19381, viz., from 35,870 to 46,031. 
This was probably due to lack of employment, youths remaining at school 
while awaiting placement. As economic conditions improved, the enrolment 
in this group declined to 37,520 in 1984, then slowly to 36,795 in 1937. 
There were increases of 1,322 and 2,693 in 1988 and 1989 respectively, 
and a small decrease in 1940. 


At private schools there was an increase in this group from 14,664 in 
1929 to 15,575 in 1931, a decrease to 14,014 in 1934, then an upward move- 
ment, and the number in 1939 and 1940 exceeded 17,300. The increase in 
the number of pupils at the older ages is in part a result of an increase in 
the number of births in 1920: and following years as compared with the 
number in the years 1915 to 1919. 


The enrolment of children under 7 years of age which had been decreas- 
ing since 1985 increased in 1940 when it was prescribed that children 
must attend school at the age of 6 years. Nevertheless the number at these 
ages enrolled in Siate schools in 1940 was less than in the years 1984 to 
1937. The number in private schools remained fairly steady at about 
16,500 from 1932 to 1938, declined below 16,000 in 1939, then rose to 17,900 
in 1940. 


Details as to the ages of children in the various classes at State schools 
are published annually in the report of the Minister for Education. 


Reticrous Instruction ix State ScHOoLs. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction 
may be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious 
bodies for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the 
following table indicates the number of lessons in special religious instrue- 
tion given in public schools during the past five years. 


TasLe 190.—Religious Instruction in Public Schools, 1936 to 1940. 
Number of Lessons. 
Denomination, vo ca ge tle eee Pasties. >| : 

1936. 1987. 1988 | 1939. 1940. 

Church of England... ..,| 62,731 | 62,103 | 64,961 | 65,199 | 67,141 
Roman Catholic av ...| 17,544 17,949 20,450 22,655 25,650 
Presbyterian... ne «| 22,524 22,925 24,346 25,481 | 26,579 
Methodist es te w| 28,551 27,494 29,581 30,609 30,880 
Other Denominations ... wel 18,855 17,485 19,828 19,955 29,142 
Total .. —.. | 150,205 | 147,866 | 159,166 | 163,299 | 172,392 


Reticions or Puptus. 


Particulars of the religion of each child attending a State school are 
obtained upon enrolment, but such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of schoul pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the number of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 
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Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated in the paragraph above 
Table 186) during the December term of various years is given below. The 
figures, being on the same basis of comparison for each year, illustrate the 
progress of each main type of denominational school during the period:— 


TaBLE 191.—Religions of Scholars, 1901 to 1940. 


Public Schools— Children in Private Schools— 
Denomination of Children Enrolled. Denomination of Schools. 
Year. . — 
Church of | Roman Presby- Methodist.} Other Chie | Roman |Undenom-; Other. 


England. | Catholic.| terian. | Catholic. inational. 


England. 


1901 | 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,51) | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 13,546 1,839 
1911! 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 | 10,141 2,015 
1921 | 176,998 | 35,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060 | 8,131 2,004 
1929 | 210,286 ; 39,614 ; 47,232 | 49,447 , 24,751 | 6,097 | 73,845 | 7,521 3,124 
1931 | 218,333 | 42,590 | 49,200 | 51,244 | 26,514 | 5,335 | 78,267 | 6,104 | 2,579 
1936 | 213,216 | 41,202 | 47,043 | 49,995 | 26,959 | 5,159 | 84,095 | 6,303 3,516 
1937 | 209,237 | 40,367 | 46,178 | 48,619 | 25,821 | 5,532 | $3,999! 6,209 3,795 
1938 | 207,905 | 40,372 | 45,293 | 47,901 | 25,631 | 5,507 | $4,856 | 6,347 4,010 
1939 | 205,633 | 40,288 | 44,872 | 46,895 | 25,446 | 5,337) 84,317 | 6,019 3,973 


i 


1940 | 203,978 | 40,065 | 44,482 | 46,034 | 25,198 | 5,392 | 85,752 | 6,148 3,856 


Proportion Per Cent. of Total Number of Pupils Enrolled in all Schoels. 


{ 
1901 40°5 J14 &7 9-2 78 15 15:3 5:0 06 
1911 41-9 JO9 | 93 108 | 53 1:2 16°3 3°6 0-7 
1921 45-0 9-0 9°5 11-2 5°3 14 16:0 21 0:5 
1929 45°5 S86 | 12 | 107 54 1:3 16:0 1°6 G7 
1931 455 | 89 | 10:2 | 16-7 5'5 ital 16°3 b2 0-5 
1936 44-7 5 86 99 | 103 57 11 17-7 13 0:7 
1937 445 | 86 | 98 | 104 55 1-2 179 13 0-8 
1938 444 | 86 97 =; 102 55 1:2 18+1 1-4 0:9 
1939 44°5 8-7 97 , 101 55 lt 18-2 13 oy 
1940 44-2 8-7 G7 10-0 55 1:2 18°6 1:3 C'S 
| i 


| 
| 


Of the total enrolment in State schools, children of the Church of England 
constituted 56.1 per cent. in 1921, and 56.7 per cent. in 1940. Children 
of the Roman Catholic faith attending State schools represented 11.8 per 
cent. in 1921 and 11.1 per cent. in 1940. Of the total enrolment in private 
schools, children attending Roman Catholic schools constituted 80.4 per 
cent. in 1921, 81.5 per cent. in 1929, and 84.7 per cent. in 1940. 


Scoot Savincs BANKS. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with State schools was 
commenced in the year 1887 with the object of inculcating principles of 
thrift amongst the children. The system was extended later to private 
schools. ‘Deposits are received by the teachers, and an account for each 
depositor is opened at the local branch or agency of the savings bank. 

At 30th June, 1941, there were 2,839 school savings banks with 167,978 
depositors, and the balance to credit of accounts was £261,858, as com- 
pared with £290,012 at 30th June, 1940. Interest credited during the 
year amounted to £38,511. 
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Sratve SCHOOLs. 


The following table affords'a comparison between the numbers of the 
various types of ‘State schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first 
full. year in which the Department of Education was under’ ministerial 
control, and the numbers open at later periods :— 


TaBLE 192.—Classification of State Schools. 


Schools at end of year. 


Type of School. - - —____—— 
1881... 1901... | 1921.. / 1931. | 1939. {. 1940. 


Primary Schools— ; 
Public: (a) wee eve | 1,009 1,878 2,023 2,032 1,962 | 1,946 
Provisional .., ois w| 227 398 477 599- 667 635. 


Half-time aa e ay 83* 414 90 38 16 12 
House-to-house and. Travel- 
ling ... eee ‘ne oe ann 17 3 1 1; 1 
Correspondence ive a ais ate 4 1 | 1 | 1 
Subsidised... Sat ae ae | wee | B46 486, 574 539 
Evening see Be ax 33 34 Ci a ve | he Rises 
School. for Sub-normal Child-; ! ! 
ren 630 ee Fe i 1 | 1 


* . | wee | 


Total—Primary ...) 1,852. | 2,741 | 3.143 | 3,157 


Secondary Schools— 


} { 
High ... see eee seep wee | 4 27 38 | f48 {48 
Intermediate High ... wee] oes toe 25 54 | 44 46. 
District tas _ tell ee ate 13 6 5 4 
Super-Primary Schools H 
Commercial 0... oe eee] ae ssa 15 1, 1 | 14 
Junior Technical .... oe ade 26 32 25 31 
Domestic Ses wes aul, )° vane wae 46 53 | 36 38 
Evening acs wae Sieh fee Tents mM || 46 45 33 33; 
Rural Schools. ... es ee secs lr Sede 14 15 14 
Composite ee eee 113 | 87 461 472 | 1,326 
Total — Secondary andj | 
Super-primary Schools} 58 WI 255 719. 693. 1,554 
* Includes Third-time Schools. t Includes four Junior High Schools. 


(a) Includes Schools of Reformatory and Industrial Institutions. 


Many, secondary schools are: conducted. in. conjunction with primary 
schoolg,.and:the number of individual schools at:the end of 1940 was 3,209. 


It is the poli¢y-of the State educational. authorities to meet: as far- as 
practicable the demand for post primary education. For-this. purpose com- 
posite courses have been arranged in a number of primary ‘schools, and 
secondary courses are conducted by the correspondence school. The 
figures in the table are exclusive of a. number..of small country schools 
where, by means of lesson sheets and with the assistance of the teacher, 
pupils. may- secure a year’s course of super-primary instruction. 

5 
Central Schools and Boarding Allowances. 

Small. schools. are not established where -it: is convenient to arrange for 
the. daily conveyance. of the pupils.to-a central.school.. In such.cases. the 
teachers and parents and citizens’. associations make arrangements: for: the 
transport of the children, and the- cost: of conveyance: is: defrayed: by the 
Department of Education. 
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Subsidies are paid under certain conditions as an aid towards. boarding 
children with relations: or~ friends. in a township’ for’ the purpose of 
attending a central. school.. The amount expended for conveyance aud 
boarding allowances: during 1940 was: £25,127. 


State Primary Schools. 


Primary work in its various. stages is undertaken in State schools 
classified broadly into three groups;—(a) Primary schools:in-more or less 
populous: centres; (b) schools-in isolated and sparsely-settled districts, viz., 
provisional, half-time, subsidised schools, and one travelling school, and 
(c) a correspondence school instructing chi:dren so isolated as to be unable 
to attend school. 


A public. school maybe established in any locality where the attendance 
of twenty children is assured. In most schools boys and girls. are taught 
together, but schools with -an-average attendance of 360 pupils are-divided 
into two departments, and-those’ with an. attendance exceeding: 600° into 
three departments, viz., boys, girls, .and infants. - 


The infants’ course extends over a period of two years. The primary 
course ‘is :usually completed ‘when the ‘pupil is about 124 years of age. 


Provisional schoois are maintained where there is an average attendance 
of ten’ pupils and where doubt: exists.as to.the permanence of the settle- 
ment. At the end of 1940 there were 635 such schools in operation, with 
an enrolment: of 10,637. 


Half-time schools are established where a number of children sufficient 
to maintain a minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected in two 
groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the two groups, so. arranging. that home-work and preparatory 
study shall occupy the time of each pupil in his absence from either school. 


There were 12 half-time schools at the.end: of 1940, and: the number of 
pupils. enrolled: was. 84. The course. of instruction in. provisional. and. 
half-time schools follows the course of full-time schools. 


There is one travelling school which. visits localities where families: are 
so isolated that they cannot combine readily for the education of the 
children. The teacher is provided with a vehicle to carry school requisites, 
and a tent, in which to teach for a week at.a time at each centre in his 
circuit. Formerly. there were more travelling schools, but in recent years 
teaching by correspondence has been developed as a more satisfactory 
method of educating children im: isolated localities: 


Subsidised Schools. 


In sparsely ‘populated districts. where attendance at a public school -is 
impracticable.a single. family with. at least three children of school age 
may: engage’a:teacher with the approval of the Department of Education, 
or two or. more families’: may combine to do so. 


The teacher receives from the Department of Education an annual 
subsidy in addition to the remuneration paid by the parents. In the eastern 
portion of the State the subsidy is at a minimum rate of £30 per annum, 
increasing. aceording:;to’ the average monthly: attendance. to a maximum. of 
£110. per annum. Elsewhere the. minimum :rate is £33.and:the maximum: 
£120 per annum. 
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The course in subsidised schools is as far as practicable the same as 
in primary schools, and a post primary course may be given by means 
of leaflets issued by the correspondence school. The schools are subject to 
inspection by the State school inspectors. At the close of 1940 there were 
589 subsidised schools with an enrolment of 3,986. 


Correspondence School. 


The Correspondence School with 164 teachers is located in Sydney for 
teaching children residing in various parts of the State who are unable to 
attend school. 


The primary course is followed, and super-primary instruction to the 
intermediate standard is given in such subjects «as English, history, 
geography, mathematics, art, business principles, book-keeping, French and 
Latin. Pupils are not admitted to the school until they reach the age of 
six years. The cnrolment in 1940 was 7,483 primary and 661 secondary 
pupils. In addition to teaching these clildren, leaflets were issued for 
primary education to suksidised schools and for post-primary education 
to small country sehools. 


Edueational talks are broadcast each week from the Correspondencs 
School. 


There is reciprocity between the Correspondence School and the Sydney 
Technical College in regard to teaching certain secondary and technical 
subjects by correspondence. In this way duplication is avoided and the 
pupils of the one institution—school or college—obtain tuition from the 
teachers of the other. 


Post-primary Education in State Schools. 


The number of pupils receiving secondary education at State schools in 
1921 and 1929 and later years is shown in the following statement. 
Particulars relating to evening continvation schools are not included, 
but are shown later. 


TasL_e 193.—State Schools—Pupils receiving Post-primary Education, 
1921 to 1940. 


| Post-Primary Schools. he aha Ee at Primary 
Year. ~ a q 7 T A - it ea ti i 7 
{ tross. \ ver. \ tive 
| Schools. | yenroiment. | Aitendance.| S°P°l8. | snroiment. |Attendaace. 
1921 | 152 26,728 18,680 57 | 1,530 | 1,281 
1929 wee isp ~~ IT 56,194 42,218 1,176 | 5,690 | 4,804 
1931 eas wf 213 66,248 51,620 461 i 4,337 1 3,616 
1936 see tae 189 60,866 52,476 562 | 4,723 - 4,252 
1937 ase : 190 63,141 54,561 487 | 3,879 | 3,212 
1938 aes 2 19) 64,790 55,487 444 | 3,864 | 3,240 
1939 ove - 188 66,973 60,333 472 | 5,184 4,270 
1940 wed F 194 68,893 | 62,483 1,326 | 6,975 | 5,926 
| t i 


The post-primary schools consist of high, junior high, termediate high, 
district, Junior technical, domestic science, commercial and district rural 
schools. 
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Tach high school is a self-contained unit conducted apart from any other 
type of school, to provide courses of instruction covering five years leading to 
the leaving certificate examination. 


fm the junior high schools the course extends over three years to the 
intermediate certificate examination only. 


Intermediate high and district schools are conducted in the same group 
of buildings as a primary school and are controlled by the same head 
master. The courses of instruction cover the first three years of the 
secondary course leading to the intermediate certificate examination, except 
in country centres where the course may extend to the leaving certificate 
standard if the pupils desire it. 


The following particulars relate to high schools and intermediate high 
schools maintained by the State. 


Tape 194—High Schools—Pupils and Teachers, 1901 to 1940. 


Pupils. 
Schools, Teachers. ae ; rs 

2 B S | Aver; 
Year. — ae _ nrolment Dai ay 
nigh, | Tmemediate | ay, F. motel. |). eth | ee | ee 
1901 4 nee 16 ll 27 676 526 | 489 
191] 8 ate 59 38 97 2,293 1,864 1,786 
1921 27 25 349 299 648 | 14,247 | 12,199 | 11,253 
1931 39 54 707 613 1,320 | 33,229 | 30,710 | 28,524 
1936 42 50 850 567 1,417 | 35,187 | 31,997 | 29,443 
1937 42 50 868 592 1,460 | 36,986 | 33,170 | 30,893 
1938 44 48 913 573 1,486 | 38,332 | 35,131 | 31,986 
1939 48 44 958 615 1,573 | 41,118 | 38,040 | 34,872 
1940 48 46 922 615 1,537 | 42,644 | 39,218 | 36,223 


t 


At the end of 1940 there were 44 high schools, 4 junior and 46 inter- 
mediate high schools. Of these, 11 high schools, 1 junior and 14 inter- 
mediate were in the metropolis. 


Enrolment at these schools which had expanded in each decade since 
1901 increased by 10,000 between 1929 and 1932, when many pupils who 
would have sought employment under normal conditions continued their 
attendance at school. During recent years enrolment has increased steadily. 


There were four district schools in 1940. All were located in country 
towns. - The teachers numbered 17; the net enrolment was 464 and the 
average attendance 3871. 


Super-Primary Schools. 


Training in commercial subjects is provided in commercial schools and 
a preparatory course leading to the trade courses under the technical sys- 
tem ig given in junior technical schools. In the latter schools the subjects 
are essentially of a practical nature, viz., technica] drawing and workshop 
practice, English, practical mathematics, history and civics, and elementary 
science. The courses in English, mathematics, and history are on the 
same standard as in high schools. 


The super-primary schools for girls are known as domestic science 
schools. The syllabus provides for a course extending over three years 
from the end of the primary school stage. The course during the first 
two years is of domestic and general educational character, embracing 
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‘English, arithmetic, history, civics, and morals, art and home decoration, 
botany and practical gardening, needlework, cookery, laundry, home man- 
agement, hygiene, care of infants and care of the sick. The third year 
eourse is of a commercial character and provides for further studies in 
English and arithmetic, and elementary training in business principles, 
shorthand and typewriting. At several schools where the course has been 
extended to five years the pupils may sit for the leaving certificate examin- 
ation. Successful pupils may be selected for training as teachers of home 
economies and business principles at the Teachers’ College. 


District rural schools are conducted in conjunction with the primary 
schools in country centres. At these schools the super-primary courses 
extend over a period of three years in general subjects and in elementary 
agriculture, agricultural nature study, applied farm mechanics, rural 
econoniics and horticulture. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number of super- 


primary schools and the gross enrolment during various years since 1921. 
TaBLe 195.—Super-Primary Schools—Gross Enrolment, 1921 to 1940. 
{ Commercial. 1 oo unior Technical. | Domestic Science. Rural. 
(Boys) (Boys) (Girts) j (Boys) 
Year. = ns | ie - , ; 
rv TOSS = TOSS - Toss o «TOSS 
No. Enrolment. No. | Enrolment. j No. Enrolment. Bo. Enro}ment. 
| 
i 1 j 
1921 15 ' 1,162 26 3,853 ; 46 6,337 sadn bok 
1929 17 2,693 30 9,955 57 13,543 15 1,762 
1931 16 3,395 32 11,313 53 14,963 14 1,864 
1936 16 3,040 26 9,104 36 13,4388 {| 14 1,663 
1937 16 2,788 26 9,419 36 13,887 | 14 1,676 
1938 16 | 2,630 25 9,671 | 36 13,847 15 1,764 
1939 15 2,332 25 10,271 36 13,955; 15 1,847 
1940 14 2,204 31 10,845 38 14,318 14 1,902 
The average attendance during 1940 was as follows:—Commercial 1,978, 


junior technical 9,641, domestic science 12,558, rural 1,711. 


Super-Primary Courses in Country Schools. 


Composite courses.are provided .at primary: schools in country districts 
where secondary schools are not readily accessible. The courses lead to the 
intermediate certificate and the Public Service entrance examinations. 


Super-primary instruction by means of leaflets is arranged for children 
attending small country schools who have completed the primary course 
and are prepared to continue their education for at least one year. 
The subjects of instruction are Latin, English, history, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary science, business principles-and art, and for girls, hygiene and home 
management. A series cf eleven papers comprises-a course, and each paper 
contains sufficient work for ‘one month. This system differs from instrue- 
tion by correspondence in that the pupil’s work is arranged and: corrected 
by the teacher in charge of the school. 


Evening Continuation Schools. 


-Evening continuation schools have ‘been established for the .benefit of 
pupils who leave school for.work at the:termination of the primary -course. 
They are organised on the same lines as super-primary day schools and 
provide similar courses adapted ‘to the requirements of students..who -are 
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able to attend evening classes for only a few hours per week. An evening 
continuation school may be established in any centre where a sufficient 
number of students guarantee to attend for two years. Attendance 
is encouraged by granting free admission to unemployed pupils and by 
refunding all fees charged to others whese conduct and attendance have 
been satisfactory. The average age of the pupils attending the evening 
continuation schools is 18 years. 

In 1940 there were 33 evening continuation schools, viz, 13 junior 
technical and 12 commercial for boys and 8 domestie science for girls. 


The following is the record of enrolment and attendance at evening 
continuation schools :— 


Tante 196.—Evening Continuation Schools, 1921 to 1940. 


Commercial ; Junior Technical | Domestic Science Total. 
(Boys). | (Boys). (Girls). 
Year. | fl 

Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 

Weekly | Attend- | Weekly } Attend- || Weekly | Attend- | Weekly | Attend- 

Enrolment} ance. ‘Enrolment| ance. /Enrolment; ance. |Enrolment, ance. 

1921 ..| 1,586 1,245 1,290 994. 821 | 531 3,697 2,770 
1929 | 2,345 1,802 2,113 1,694 969 | 683 5,427 4,179 
1931 s.| 2,045 1,644 1,798 1,446} 1,621! 1,288 5,464. 4,378 
1936 ...| 1,763 1,396 1,308 ; 1,016 1,106 | 838 | 4,177 | 3,250 
1937 «| 1,419 1,258 1,268 | 969 - 893 | 658 3,780 2,885 
1938 «| 1,409 1,117 1,163 895 731 | 529 3,303 | 2,541 
1939 ...| 1,486 1,152 1,278 G80 | 720 541 3,484 | 2,673 
1940 | 1,452 1,126 | 1,200 $03 656 | 469 3,308 | 2,498 
‘The enrolment at evening -continuation schools has declined appreci- 
ably. It-is: probable that improved facilities for Technical College classes 


has caused some diversion of pupils from these schools. Of the 567 candi- 
dates who sat during 1940 for the Evening Continuation school examina- 
‘tions 3238 or 57 per cent. were successful. 


Agricultural Education. 

‘There are three State agricultural high schools, viz., the McCaughey 
‘Memorial High School (750 acres) at Yaneo in the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area; the Macarthur Memorial High School (395 acres) at Glen- 
field, 23 miles from Sydney, and the Farrer Memorial High School, opened 
in 1939, at Nemingha, 7 miles from Tamworth. The schools at Yanco 
and Nemingha are mainly for resident pupils, and the Glenfield school is 
for-day and resident pupils. 


The course at these schools extends over five years, with an examination 
for the. intermediate certificate at the end of three years, and for the 
leaving certificate at the conclusion of the course. Successful can- 
didates at the intermediate certificate examination may gain entrance to 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College; those successful at the examinations 
for the leaving certificate may qualify! for matriculation in science, 
agriculture or veterinary ‘science at :the University or may «compete for 
scholarships -at the Sydney Teachers’ College. In December, 1940, there 
were 736 pupils at the Agricultural.High Schools, viz., 485 at Glenfield, 
191 at Yaneo, and 110.at Nemingha. 


Courses in agriculture. are also given in 10 high sehools and in 20 other 
State schools. 
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In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture a system of junior 
farmer clubs has been established in country centres. The majority of 
members are school pupils and instruction is given by State teachers. 
Advisory committees and district councils assist in organising competitions 
and demonstrations and in preparing exhibits for agricultural shows. 


At the end of 1940 there were 372 clubs with 9,505 members. 


School Forestry. 

Portions of State forests or Crown lands may be set apart for the purpose 
of enabling pupils of State schools to acquire some knowledge of scientific 
forestry and sylviculture. The control and management of each school 
forest area is vested in a trust consisting of the inspector of State schools 
for the distriet as chairman, the teacher of the school as deputy-chairman, 
and two members nominated by the Parents and Citizens’ Association. The 
trust may sell the products of the area, and any surplus over expenses may 
be used for educational purposes as determined by the Minister for 
Education. 

Special Schools. 

Special classes are arranged for pupils of superior ability. The pupils 
are selected by means of scholastic and intelligence tests and are grouped 
under special teachers at a central school where they are given work com- 
mensurate with their ability. There were eighteen such classes in operation 
at five centres in 1940, and 630 children were enrolled. 

During 1940 special classes were conducted at four public schools for 
children of low general ability. One hundred and sixty pupils were enrolled. 

An Activity or Handicraft school was opened in 1936 for boys of average 
intelligence who fail to make normal progress in their education through 
illness or interrupted schooling, and for those whose interests are 
not in the direction of academic attainment. The curriculum includes 
general subjects, but a large proportion of the time is devoted to manual 
work, handicrafts of various kinds, drawing and hobbies. The full course 
extends over three years. 


Post-primary opportunity classes were established at six centres during 
1940. The curriculum places greater emphasis on manual work and 
handicrafts for pupils for whom more academic work is not suitable. Two 
hundred boys were enrolled. 


Edueation of children who are subnormal but educable is undertaken by 
the Department of Education at a special school at Glenfield, which is 
described on page 153. 

Pre-apprenticeship and pre-employment classes for selected pupils—boys 
and girls—who have completed two years of a post-primary course are 
conducted at certain technical colleges. The intermediate examination is 
taken after the first year’s study; in the second year the boys are prepared 
for the electrical, mechanical, or building trades or for commerce and 
the girls for commercial work (following a special pre-vocational curri- 
culum). During 1940, 481 boys and 47 girls were enrolled. 
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School Libraries. 


Libraries have been instituted throughout New South Wales, by Parents 
and Citizens’ Associations for the. use of school pupils. The library is 
usually established at a central post-primary school, and books may be 
borrowed by schools in the surrounding districts. The librarians are 
teachers who have beer specially trained by the Public Library. These 
libraries are subsidised by the Department of Education and at the close 
of 1940 there were 41 district units in operation under the charge of 
20 teacher librarians. 


Private ScHooss. 


The position of private schools in the education system of the State has 
been discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 


Children of statutory school age must be provided with efficient 
education, and a school is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by 
the Minister for Education, who takes into account the standard of instruc- 
tion, the qualifications of the teachers, the suitability of the school premises, 
and the general conduct of the school. This provision applies to both 
primary and secondary schools where children of statutory ages are edu- 
cated. The conditions upon which benefits under the Bursary Endowment 
Act are extended to private secondary schools involve similar inspection 
and certification, and nearly all of them have been registered by the 
Department of Education. The standards of instruction required of private 
schools are the same as those of public schools of similar grade and 
situation. 


The total number of private schools certified by the Minister for Educa- 
tion in 1940 was 724. Of these, 565 were certified for education of children 
of statutory school age, and 159 were certified for the instruction of 
children up to a specified age only. Under the Bursary Endowment Act 
116 secondary schools were registered as efficient to provide the full 
secondary course; and 76 were recognised as qualified for the education of 
pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secondary course. 


The Roman Catholic School System. 


The Roman Catholic schools comprise the largest group of private 
schools in New South Wales. They are organised to provide a complete 
school system of religious and secular education, comprising kindergarten, 
primary, super-primary, technical and secondary schools; and there are 
two Roman Catholic colleges within the University of Sydney. Special 
schools are maintained for deaf mutes and the blind (as described on 
page 166) as well as orphanages and refuge schools. There are also 
the training centres of the religious communitics and seminaries for the 
education of the clergy, but particulars of these are not included in the 
statistics of schools, 


The Roman Catholic school system is organised on a diocesan basis 
in eight dioceses in New South Wales. Supervisicu is exercised by the 
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Bishop through clerical and lay inspectors in*each diocese, and a Director 
of Catholic Education, appointed by the Bishops, is charged with general 
supervision. 


The majority of the:schools are parochial primary ‘schools for ‘the educa- 
tiou of children from 6 to 15 years; at many of them ‘post-primary education 
to the intermediate certificate standard is provided—especially in country 
districts—if a Catholic secondary school is not. available. These schools 
are parochial property and the parochial authorities are responsible for 
the buildings, maintenance, repairs and equipment. The cost is provided 
only to a small extent by school fees, and these are supplemented by 
parochial collections and voluntary contributions. 


Secondary education, usually the five years: course leading to the leav- 
ing certificate examination, is provided at boarding colleges and 
day secondary schools.for boys and: for girls; and there: are day schools 
where the course leads to-the intermediate certificate: examination. The 
secondary schools. are registered. under the Bursary Endowment Act; 
in secular subjects they follow the curricula of .the Department of Educa- 
tion and they are subject to inspection by the departmental inspectors: 
As a genera] rule, the secondary schools are the property of the religious 
communities who conduct them and are supported. by the fees charged. 
In association with some of the seeondary schools for boys, a separate 
primary school, which is parochial: property, is conducted for boys-from 9 
to 15 years by the same community as the secondary school. At: the 
secondary day schools for girls there ‘is, in many localities, a primary depart- 
ment for the elementary education of pupils who proceed to the secondary 
courses and the fees are charged at:a higher scale than in ‘parochial primary 
schools. 


Commercial and technical training is provided in connection with the 
day secondary schools, and in some separate’ institutions; and there are 
commercial schools for boys and for girls in Sydney. At two institutions— 
one at Lismore and the other-at’ Campbelltown—theoretical. and practical 
study of agriculture is combined with the regular secotidary course; farm 
training is given also at the Westmead Home for orphan boys. In all the 
orphanages special attention ig given’ td training the boys and girls in 
some trade or occupation ‘as-a:means ‘of: future: livelihoodand at: the West- 
mead Home there is a fully equipped printing shop where boys:are trained 
in this skilled trade. Domestic science. is a:--usual subject in the girls 
secondary schools; needlework: and. art form: part.of the ordinary. curri- 
culum, and tuition is given. in vocal and: instrumental music. 


The pupils of the-Roman’Catholie schools attend the public examinations 
described . on’ page 227, also examinations’ conducted: by the. diocesan 
inspectors: at the end of the primary: and ‘the intermediate stages. On the 
results of these examinations, scholarships and‘ bursaries are awarded; 


The teaching staffs are, with few exceptions, members of religious 
communities. Information relating to their-training for teaching is shown 
on page 239. 
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Private Schools and Scholars. 


The following tahle shows particulars of the private schools of each 
denomination in 1939.and .1940,-excluding charitable schools.:described on 
page 226. 


‘TasLe 197.—Private Sehools—Teachers and Scholars, 1939 and 1940. 


1939. . 1940. 
Classification. be ‘ : Ene tis 

7 nro) meat Average |! _, Enrolment) Average 

$chools. joige | December| Daily At-| Schools. oi December) Daily: At- 

cares Term. | tendance.|! oa | “Term, | tendance. 
Undenominational ...) 1.02 406 6,019 5,020 108 396 6,148 5,137 
Roman Catholic ..| 658 | - 2,893 | -84,317 | 70,366. /| .556 2,867 | 85,752 | 72,051 
Church of England... 47 369 5,337 4,845 “42 352 5,392 4,890 
Presbyterian hes 10 429 2,104 1,926 11 159 2,215 2,043 
Methodist o ee 5 “60 1,050 970 i) “71 1,119 1,019 
‘Lutheran ‘ | 3 2 63 52 3 3 - 82 66 
Seventh’ Day Adventist 8 40 655 570 8 20 372 303 
Theosophical 1 6 34 32 1 6 39 39 
Christian Science 1 8 67 61 1 7 59 54 
Total aoe 735 3,922 99,646 83,842 735 3,881 | 101,178 85,602 

I 


The number of:teachers, as shown in the table,-does not include those 
who visit.schools to: give:.tuition -in special subjects only, because many of 
them give instruction in. more than.one.school. The actual number of 
private school teachers is not recorded. 

Fees are usually charged. at private schools, but.:they -vary considerably 
in amount. -In. some .denominational.schools the payment of fees -is to 
sone extent voluntary, and a number of scholarships and bursaries have 
been provided by private subscriptions for the assistance of deserving 
students. Some of the private schools are residential. In 1940 there were 
92,233-day scholars and -:8,945. boarders. 

The following. statement. shows the number of secondary pupils enrolled 


in private schools during-the December term, as indicated in the returns for 
1922 (the first year for which the particulars are available) and later 


years i-— 


TaBLe 198.—Private Schools—Secondary Pupils, 1922 to 1940. 


Secondary Pupils Enrolled in Private Schools. 
Year. j Schools. | H 
Boys. - Girls. Total. 
i SG ee a iat: 
1922 at Mil odes er a 199 5,600 | 
1929 Sie cats cakes ya 314 7,388 | 
1931 eas. “qest aaa eis ant 358 8,340 
1985 ied das te - ea 364 9,002 
1936 aed ies oe eas fee 374 9,153 | 
1937 us sa as se ae 378 10,197 i | 
1038?) ate: um See es 378 10,659 | i 
1939 mae aaa see isi zi2 B72 11,224 | 
1940 see oer aes see aed 382 11.716 i 22,733 
L 


The number of secondary pupils in private-schools has shown a con- 
siderable increase. The .pupils.so enumerated are defined. as these who 
follow..a. course of instruction similar to- that of the State secondary 
schools. There are, however, jn private schools.a number of pupils over 
14 years of age not -recorded..as-secondary pupils in the returns supplied. 
Some of these.attend business .colleges for .commerecial education .while 
others follow super-primary courses. 
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Private Charitable Schoote. 


In addition to the private schools to which the foregoing tables relate, 
there are schools connected with charitable institutions or organisations, 
which are certified under the Public Instruction Act, for the education 
cf children of statutory school age. There were 17 such schools in 1940— 
15 were under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church and one under 
the Church of England and one attached to the William Thompson Masonic 
Home at Baulkham Hills. The gross enrolment at these institutional 
schools during 1940 was 1,874. 


The Kindergarten Union maintains in the city and suburbs 17 free 
kindergarten schools and playgrounds for children under statutory school 
age. In 1940 the enrolment was 1,706 and the average daily attendance 
was 884. The organisation receives a State subsidy of £1,500 per annum. 


The education of deaf, dumb and blind children is undertaken at two 
schools in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, which is endowed by the State. At the end of 1940 there were 178 
ehildren in the institution. 


Deaf mutes are trained also at two Roman Catholic institutions, one at 
Waratah for girls, with 837 inmates at the end of 1940, and the other 
established at Castle Hill, where 42 boys were enrolled; and there were 
6 children at a Roman Catholic school for blind children at Homebush. 


The total number of private charitable schools in 1940 was 39, and there 
were 172 teachers. The gross enrolment during the year was 3,977, and the 
average daily attendance 2,701. In December term there were 3,327 
scholars on the roll, of whom 1,626 were under 7 years of age, 1,467 between 
7 and 14 years, and 234 over 14 years. 


Enrolment in Private Schools. 
A comparative statement of the enrolment in private schools (including 
the schools at private charitable institutions) is shown below. The 
enrolment at Kindergarten schools and playgrounds is not included. 


TasL_e 199,—Private Schools—Enrolment during December Term, 
1911 to 1940. 


Scholars on Roll during December Term. 
1 ] Hi 
] 
Year. Un- 4 Hos, Seventh Other 
denomina- Parte ne f poet (Methodist.| Day | Lutheran.| Denom- | Total.* 
tional. S 7 S 5 Adventist. inations. 
a | b J 
1911 re 11,097 46,656 3,397 370 311, 213 34 os 62,078 
1921 : 8.496 | 63,486 5,417 788 605 301 51 163 79,307 
1929 os 7,760 75,311 6,220 1,599 1,074 311 76 50 92,401 
1931 Se 6,339T | 79,684 5,459 1,235 890 310 105 $25 94,022 
1935 Ss 6,356 84,290 4,962 1,530 905 365 92 70 98,570 
1936 a 6,527 | 85,449 5,269 1,663 1,010 649 102 63 100,732 
1937 oe 6,444¢ | 85,270 5,638 1,879 1,029 680 92 77 1101,109 
1938 ed 6,588t | 86,238 5,622 2,082 1.049 | 67 86 81 | 102,416 
1939 ou 6,245 85,761 5.444 5 2,104 1,050 855 63 67 101,389 
1940 Ais 6,5444 | 87,296 5,476; 2,215 1,119 |) 372 82 59 | 103,163 
| i i 
* includes schools at private charitabie institutions. ¢ Includes scholars at Theosophica school. 


In undenominational schools there was a marked decline between 1911 
end 1921 and during the following decade, but the number increased 
slightly between 19385 and 1940. The enrolment in Roman Catholic 
schools, which constitute the great majority of the private establishments, 
increased by 37.5 per cent. between 1921 and 1940. There was an increase 
in respect of nearly all groups of private schools in 1940. 
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ScHooL ExaMINATIONS. 


To test the proficiency of students who have completed the primary course 
and those who are attending higher courses, a system of public examina- 
tions has been organised by the Department of Education in co-operation 
with the secondary schools and the University, where appropriate certifi- 
cates issued by the Department are accepted as evidence of educational 
qualification. The University also holds an annual matriculation examina- 
tion, on the results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes 
are awarded. 


The regulations of the Department of Education provide for the issue of 
certificates which mark definite stages in the progress of school pupils. 
Until 1937 admission to secondary schools and super-primary courses was 
determined throughout the State upon the results of the primary final 
examination which was held at the end of the primary course. But, except 
for admission to secondary schools in the metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts, this examination has been replaced by a system of intelligence 
tests supplemented by assessment of the pupils’ work in the sixth class. 


The intermediate certificate marks the satisfactory completion of the 
super-primary courses and of the first three years of the secondary course. 
The examinations for the leaving certificate are held at the close of the 
five years of the secondary course. 


The intermediate and leaving certificates are generally accepted as proof 
of sufficient educational qualification for admission to the Public Service, 
the teaching profession, banks, and kindred bodies. 


Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of evening continuation 
schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. 


The following statement relates to the number of candidates for entrance 
to the high school at the primary final examinations and the candidates 
for the intermediate and leaving certificates during the ten years ended 
1940 :— 


Taste 209.—School Examinations, 1931 to 1940. 


\ High School Entrance Intermediate Leaving 
( at Dainare Pi ). : Certificate. Certificate. 
Year. : a Pet ee = 
Candidates. Passes. Candidates. Passes. Candidates. Passes. 
} 
1931 no aes 22,415 15,607 11,995 8,842 3,980 | 2,726 
1932 a «| 22,320 14,261 13,011 9,350 4,272 | 2,963 
1933 ao sf 21,650 13,926 12,516 .| 9,479 3,964 | 2,854 
1934 ice «.{ 21,396 14,350 12,075 | 9,308 3,199 | 2,332 
1935 vis w.| 22,155 15,362 12,296 9,419 3,01] | 2,260 
1936 a | 22,610 16,118 13,591 11,219 2,778 | 2,132 
1937 at aes 22,230 16,622 14,266 11,490 2,805 | 2,181 
1938 see ..-[ 8,070 +5,886 | 15,723 i 12,802 3,284 | 2,443 
1939 as «| 9,273 + 6,178 | 16,728 | 13,593 3.744 2,902 
1940... wd) $9957 | $6413 | 17,825 | 14,543 4,230 | 3,207 


ft Sydney and Newcastle districts only. 


The proportion of passes in 1940 was 81.6 per cent. of thie candidates 
at the intermediate certificate examination and 75.8 per cent. at the leaving 
certificate examination. 
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Trcunican Epucartion. 


The State system of technical. education is under the direct control of the 
Department of Education, and-is administered-by a. Superintendent, with 
general and financial procedure independent of other branches of the 
education system. The. courses :of. instruction are. co-ordinated, however, 
with those of the ordinary schools.. 


The Sydney Technical College is situated at Ultimo and there are six 
branch colleges: and a tanning and leather dressing school in the suburbs. 
There are fully organised colleges at Newcastle, Wollongong and Broken’ 
Hill. Smaller: colleges have been established: in 20 country: towns and 
there are branches of the Neweastle-Technical College at’ Ceasnock and: 
West Maitland. Three mobile workshops provide: instruction. in engi- 
neering trades at 9 country centres-and elementary instruction is provided 
in special subjects at various metropolitan and country localities, and by ~ 
correspondence. Technical classes are conducted at 122 individual centres, 
outside the metropolitan area. The Technical College at Canberra (A.C.T.) 
is administered by the Superintendent of Technical Education of New 
South Wales. 


Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide.range of callings. is 
provided for the apprentice and journeyman, while higher courses, embracing 
the technology of the various trades and technical. professions, may be 
followed by more advanced students. 


The lower. trade courses cover a period of three years and the higher 
trade courses an additional two years: More than forty different trade 
courses are provided and there are special classes relating to sheep and 
wool, dressmaking, and other subjects. Diploma courses in: science and 
various branches -of engineering. may be- taken- at. Sydney, Newcastle, 
Wollongong and Broken Hill, and other diploma courses at Sydney. 
Students may qualify for admission to diploma courses by passing the 
leaving certificate examination in English, mathematics, physics, chemistry 
or mechanics; by passing an entrance examination held in February each 
year; or by attending special preparatory classes and passing the final 
examination. The diploma preparatory courses extend over three years 
and the eurriculwm includes English, mathematics and physics. 


The satisfactory completion of any course of instruction is marked by 
the award of certificates, viz., the Certificate of Trade Competency in trade 
courses and the College Diploma in the higher courses. These certificates 
are recognised by employers and the diploma courses of the Technical 
College are recognised by the Australian Chemical Institute and the Insti- 
{ution of Engineers (Australia) as conferring professional status. 


Students applying for admission to the technical courses are required to 
furnish evidence that they possess sufficient preparatory knowledge to take 
profitable advantage of the training, and a student is not usually admitted 
to a course unless actually engaged in the specific tradé to which the course 
relates. Special provision is made for the admission of journeymen, with- 
out preliminary test, to any part of the courses relating to their trades:: 
Young students are admitted if they furmish a guarantee to become appren: 
ticed before reaching the limit of the age of apprenticeship. 


A pre-apprenticeship course covering two years-in gencral education 
and in work associated with skilled trades was introduced in 1987 for boys 
who have completed two years in a junior technical school and show 
aptitude for technical work. Upon completion of the pre-apprenticeship 
course, efforts are made to place students in suitable employment. 
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Classes.-in the: different’ sections of trade. and diploma courses are -co- 
ordinated ‘with practical needs:by means of: advisory committees: composed 
of ‘representatives of employers and employees in particular trades. 

The committees visit the classes regularly and’ discuss with the Superin- 
tendent arid heads-of departments matters relating. to. the. maintenance 
of standards of efficiency in equipment and teaehing: 

Advisory councils have been constitued to co-ordinate the work of the 
committees and to facilitate the discussion. of general problems arising 
in technical education. 

The fees payable for technical classes are very low, being usually at the 
rate of 5s. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 10s. for seniors for 
one lesson per week. 


Particulars of expenditure on technical education and receipts gince 
1931 are given below:— 


Taste 201.—Technical Education—Expenditure, 1931 to 1949. 


| Expenditure from Revenue and Loans. 
ne On Buildings and Receipts, 
me | Sites, etc. Other. Total. | feudenra 
Revenue. Loan.* 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1931... eee aus aes 2,983 459: 175,598 179,040 34,229 
1932. ... one acs veel 2.128 1,260°| 155,166" 1583554: 28,912 
1933... eee aa bon 4,302 25,957 160,066 190,325 33,907 
1934 ... see _ sei 4,331 | 32,529 167,666 204,526 } 32,470 
1935... eee oes deal] 4,702 | 16,240 171,928 192,870 34,964 
1936... was aed tee 6,551 43,807 188,585 238,943 50,131 
1937... oes ae se 14,375.; 185,884 | 250,117 450,376 56,851 
1938... eee ase ata 17,352 | 146,166 | 313,298 476,816 -| 68,697 
1939... oer ead ers 21,075 | 205,852 | 380,590 607,517 ! 84,057 
1940... hae bee hie 21,871 199,479 403,694 625,044: 78,635 


* Includes amounts from the. Unemployment Relief Fund. 


Expenditure has increased since 1931 in consequence of the expansion 
of the system.and the restoration of rates of salaries which had been reduced 
during the period of the economic depression. Expenditure in the last 
four years included the cost of additional buildings in Newcastle and 
Sydney, and of a number of sites acquired for new technical schools. 

Particulars of the classes, teachers and students at. the technical colleges 
in each.year from 1931 to 1940 are shown below :— 


TasL_e 202.—Technical Education—Teachers and Students, 1931 to 1940. 


| Individual Students. 
Number Lecturers Total 
Year. of and. ;  Enrol- F 
Classes, Teachers. | ments.* Males. Females, * Total, 
i i i : 
1931 eat eat 747 576 33,345 | 10,060 5,092 | 15,152 
1932 Onn ies 766" 518° 34,197 | 9,928 5,621 i 15,549 
1933 eon ast 775: 554- 36,174 | 11,235 5,867 17,102 
1934 oes veel 778 580 39,014 | 12,415. 6,149 |; 18,564 
1935 eee nee 789 633 43,129. 13,306 6,653 19,959 
1936 ase ave 802 672 46,759 14,695 6,669 | 21,364 
1937 +8 seh 840 848 57,173 | 18;416: 7,772 |. 26,188 
1938 ie aaa 866. 1,062. 73,254 22,739° 8,126 | 30,865 
1939 is «| 1,060° 1,195 90,339 27,403 © 9,861 37,264 
1940 tee ons T 1,365 94.628 - 28,123 10,413 38,536" 


* Students being counted in each class. t Not available. 
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The number of individual students was fairly constant at about 15,500 
during the period 1928 to 1932, and there was a steady increase of about 
1,500 per annum during the next four years. In 1939 and 1940 there 
were successive increases of 6,399 and 1,272. 


A comparative statement showing the ages of male and female students 
enrolled at technical classes in 1929, 1932, and later years is shown below. 


Tasle 203.—Technical Colleges and Trade Schools—Ages of Students, 
1929 to 1940. 


Age last Birthday. 


Year. | | | 21 
, A 15 | 16. | 17. 18. 19. | 20. and Total. 
; | ( i | | over. 
Males. 
1929 se 253) 682) 1,555 | 1,852 | 1,605 | 1,245 798 ) 2,792 10,782 
1932 tes 235 538 969 | 1,398 | 1,450 | 1,251 950 | 3,137 | 9,928 
1933 ies 269 688 | 1,508 | 1,552 | 1,539 | 1,357 995 | 3,327 11,235 
1934 teh 305 870 | 1,654 | 1,866 | 1,527 | 1,322 | 1,065 | 3,806 12,415 
1935 «| 457 952 | 1,733 |} 1,900} 1,816 | 1,412 | 1,012 | 4,024 13,306 
1936 re 450 | 1,211 | 1,908 | 1,990 |} 1,821 | 1,564 | 1,151 | 4,600 | . 14,695 
1937 sie 625 | 1,532 | 2,735 | 2,542 | 2,251 | 1,770 | 1,393 | 5,568 18,416 
1938 ose 632 | 1,749 | 3,059 | 3,241 | 2,366] 2,087 | 1,598 | 8,007 22,739 
1939 ast 741 | 1,701 | 3,260 | 3,606 | 3,456 |} 2,582 | 2,117 | 9,940 27,403 
1940 .- 1,029 | 1,951 | 3,530 | 3,852 | 3,593 | 2,886) 1,755 | 9,527 28,123 
Females. 
1929 Les 540 | 638 612 515 338 | 299; 219) 1,310 | 4,471 
1932 wae 421 713 863 833 598 362 | 275 | 1,556 5,621 
1933 eee 440 709 834 173 616; 403 | 297 | 1,795 5,867 
1934 wed 462 811 917 788 611 422 305 | 1,832 6,149 
1935 wee 557 814 856 790 708 516 | 390 | 2,022 6,653 
1936 a 598 883 892 744 59] 493 364 | 2,104 6,669 
1937 state 666 | 1,129 | 1,149 929 710 | 497 | 392 | 2,300 1,772 
1938 be 650 | 1,155 | 1,112 992 658 | 532 | 410 ) 2,617 8,126 
1939 ies 893 , 1,404 | 1,488 | 1,329 | 1,014 608 | 450 | 2,675 9,861 
1940 wie 838 | 1,446 | 1,626 | 1,416 | 1,055 764 ' 479 | 2,789 10,413 
t 


Between 1929 and 1932 there was a decline in the enrolment of boys 
under 19 years of age and an increase in older students. Since 1932 there 
has been an increase at all ages, though the number at ages 20 years and 
over was lower in 1940 than in the previous year. Extra facilities to meet 
the growing demand for technical training were provided in 1936 and later 
years, and enrolments of beys aged 16-to 18 years increased from 5,719 in 
1986 to 7,528 in 19387 and 10,975 in 1940. The increase in enrolments at 
older ages was stimulated also by the system of trainee apprenticeship, intro- 
duced in 1933 (see chapter Industrial Arbitration), and by the payment of 
subsidies to apprentices at ages 19 to 25 years—commenced at the end of 
1937. Enrolments at ages 19 years and over numbered 5,338 in 1982, 8,78 
in 1937, 14,639 in 1939, and 14,168 in 1940, 


The majority of the female students are under 19 years of age; the 
enrolments in this group numbered 3,428 in 1932, 3,708 in 1936, and 6,381 
in 1940. Enrolments at ages 19 years and over were 2,193 in 1982, 2,961 in 
1986, and 4,082 in 1940. 
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Individual students enrolled during 1940 numbered 38,536, and were 
distributed aniong various eourses as follows +—Diploma, 1,800; diploma 
preparatory, 1,841; trades, 16,063; art, 1,180; women’s handieratts: 6,018 ; 
domestic arts, 1,210; correspondence, 1,767; sheep and wool, 1,276; com- 
mercial, 2, 836; and other 4,545. 

Particulars of the courses of study for which students were enrolled in 
1929 and the last four years are as follows:— 


Courses of Study, 1929 to 1940. 


Students Enrolled.* 


Courses of Study. =>. ie =o pond ht eee 
1929. 1937. 1988, 1939, 1940, 


Agriculture .. ie tee oes | 22 31 59 | 139}. 107 
Architecture _ os -| 3,059 2,548 5,526 6,792 6,047 
Chemistry, Biology and Geology w-| 1,845 3,328 3,655 4,070 | 4,157 
Domestic Science ... 2e «| 1,183 680 1,000 2,337 2,236 
Electrical Engineering _... eae «| 33253 4,929 7,452 | 10,496 9,827 
Mathematics and Languages ihe --| 3,692 | 8,921 9,508 9,559 8,154 
Optometry Ry Saas act i sa is 139; = 158 
Mechanical Engineering eee “es «| 4,400; 8,580 | 14,994 | 21,867 | 29,407 
Printing... ave 652 736 834 670 598 


Public ‘Health, Engineering and “Hygiene 


(formerly Sanitation)... ae 2,143 2,184 3,410 4,096 | 3,883 


Sheep and Wool ... oe See ees 917 2,387 2,584 2,304 2,005 
Women’s Handicrafts See ee «| 6,222 | 11,737 12,450 ; 18,524 | 13,895 
Bootmaking... ee ou ive ode 101 162 184 236 352 
Leather-dressing ... aes A aos 44 63 78 84 84 
Tailors’ Cutting... Hs Ses ies 55 72 79 110 | 111 
Textile Technology... See ote tes ee Ste 70 48 33 
Elocution “ see ‘ we 27 | eats bes see aie 
Art... Si see mee aa «| 3,839 | 6,291 5.759 6,386 | 6,543 
Commercial vee eee ee] 987} 2,938 | 3,108 | 4,284) 4,268 
Bakery see bed Sas ee 124 159 169 252 221 
Goreannidahe Courses ae aoe eee 715} 1,427 2,335 2,946 2,547 
Total Enrolment* ... ...| 33,280 | 57,173 | 73,254 | 90,3389 | 94,628 


Individual Students - 15,253 | 26,188 | 30,865 | 37,264 | 38,536 


* Students counted in each class. 


As a result of war the trend of enrolments in technical courses was 
reversed in 1940 and expansion ceased in all classes for the training of 
young men except those connected with war-time industries such as 

- mechanical engineering. 


Railways and Tramways Institutes. 


Classes for the technical, commercial and general education of railway 
employees are conducted by the Railways Institute, which is under the 
control of a director. 

The headquarters of the institute are in Sydney, and there are branches 
in various parts of the State. The total membership, 25,546 in 1940-41 
embraces more than half the railway employees. Instruction is given in 
elementary railway principles and various subjects to the University mat- 
riculation standard. Correspondence courses are provided. The number 
of students was 7,840 in 1940-41. The institute possesses a library of 
141,417 yolumes. 
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_ A. seholarship of the value of £150 per annum, tenable for four years, in 
engineering at Sydney University is awarded periedically to the most 
proficient student in the Engineering Matriculation: Class. 


Educational and recreational facilities are-provided by~the Road Trans- 
port and Tramways Institute. The membership at 30th June, 1941, was 
6,336 :and: 250 students: were enrolled. There are 34,015 books in the 
library of the institute, 


“University or. SYDNEY. 


The University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament on Ist 
October, 1850, and it was granted a Royal Charter on 27th February, 
1858, when its: graduates were. accorded the same status in the British 
Empire as graduates of the Universities of the United Kingdom. Since 
1884 women have. been eligible for all University privileges. 


“Within the University there are-ten faculties,. viz., Arts, Law; Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry,. Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture,-and Economics. Degrees are awarded in each of these faculties 
and may ‘be awarded in Divinity. 


Diplomas. are. awarded in Commerce, .Education, Social Studies, Public 
Health, Tropical Medicine, Tropical Hygiene, Psychological Medicine, 
Anthropology, Public -Administration, Radiology, and Pharmaceutical 
Science. There is a course of study for pharmacy students proceeding to 
the: final examination of the Pharmacy Board of New South Wales. 


“Residential colleges established within the University grounds and the 
year in which each college was incorporated by Act of Parliament are.as 
follows:—The Church of England (St, Paul’s) 1854, Roman Catholic (St. 
John’s) 1857 and (Sancta Sophia for women) 1929, Presbyterian (St. 
Andrew’s), 1867, Methodist (Wesley) 1910. There is also the Women’s 
Gollege (1889), which is conducted on an undenominational basis. <A 
Teachers’ College not affiliated with the University is situated in the Uni- 
versity »grounds. Jt is non-residential .and is maintained by the State 
for the training of teachers. 


An Act was passed in 1937, giving the Senate power to establish 
University Colleges outside the metropolitan. area. The first college, the 
New England University College, was established at Armidale in 1938. 
Courses are available for the B.A. and B.Se. degrees and for the first year 
in medicine, veterinary science, and agriculture. 


University Finances. 


The University is supported chiefly by Government:aid,:the fees paid 
by students, and-income derived from the private foundations. 


Many: benefactions have been bestowed by private persons, These endow- 
ments include the Challis Fund, of which the original amount, £276,856, 
has been increased by investment to £387,669; the G. H. Bosch ‘Fund, 
£268,944; the P."N. Russell Fund, £100,314; and the Fisher’ Estate, £42,296. 
In:addition, the University receives a large anuual:revenue from the trustees 
of the -MeGaughey bequest. Excluding the principal of this bequest, 
the eredit balances of the private foundations amounted to-£1,228,782 on 
the 31st December, 1940. 
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The following statement shows the amounts derived from the principal 
sources of revenue, and the total expenditure during each year since 1936. 
Under the items are included sums received for capital expenditure on 
buildings, etc., and amounts from benefactors to establish new benefac- 
tions :-— 


TaBLe 205.—University—Receipts and Expenditure, 1936 to 1940. 


Receipts. uae eat 
rer | Expen- | Greait 
overnment, Private Oth i Bal. 2 at 
‘Aid. Fees, Pounoations Sources: Total. end of Year 
s 
_!. | : 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1936 67,945 79,955 79,272 2,568 229,740 219,934 | 1,162,053 
1937 69,738 84,915 68,618 3,028 226,299 375,375 | 1,160,799 
1938 103,350 89,465 83,855 13,702 290,372 353,555 1,178,170 
1939 310,350 94,792 81,007 4,401 290,550 O74, 771 1,169,571 
1940 | 121,527 | 162,383 | 100,620 17,430 | 341,960 | 292,424 | 1,228,782 
: * Includes Retiring Allowances Fu d. = 
Governmental aid represented nearly 36 per cent. of the total receipts 


in 1940, fees 80 per cent., and receipts from private foundations 29 per cent. 
Salaries comprise the principal item of disbursements in each year. The 
tetal expenditure, inclusive of capital expenditure, in each year since 1936 
was distributed as follows:— 
Tabie 206—University—Classification of Expenditure, 1936 to 1940. 


Expenditure. 
Classification. — ieee 
1936. 1937. 1938 | 1939. | 1940, 
Salaries ... ae 123, 548 | 178,554 | 200,787 209,530 | 216,327 


32,886 37,600 45,913 44,062 | 50,973 


Maintenance, Apparatus, ete. 
6,799 | 151,039 87,519 11,871 ; 12,481 


tog £ £ £1 £ 
{ 
Buildings and Grounds : 

“ 


Scholarships and Bursaries 7,053 7,625 8,349 8,685 9,223 
Other ... 0 648 586 10,987 623 | 3,420 
“t — eo ageorere: 

Total one i i: 219,934 375,375 353,555 ; 274,771 | 292,424 


{ 


The expenditure includes amounts expended on new buildings and on 
remodelling existing buildimgs, viz. £146,072 in 1987, £78,038 in 1938, 
£2,397 in 1989, and £12,481 in 1940. Receipts and expenditure of post- 
gvaduate funds in medicine are not included in the foregoing tables, viz., 
£5,928 and £4,877 in 1940. 


The receipts and expenditure of the New England University College 
are not included in the foregoing tables. Expenditure amounted to 
£19,097, including salaries £9,625, in 1940; and receipts consisted of lecture 
fees, ete., £6,383 and Government aid £12,714. 


Lectures, Staff, and Students. 


Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
afford proof of educational qualifications by passing in prescribed subjects 
at the leaving certificate or matriculation examination. Non-matricu- 
lated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory practice in 

* 90575—D 
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certain faculties, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory 
completion of any course, however, they may be awarded a certificate. 
Lectures are delivered during the daytime in all subjects necessary for 
degrees and diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the faculties of 
Arts and Economics, Students are required to attend at least ninety per 
cent. of the lectures in each course of study leading to a degree. 


Lectures are delivered during three terms in each year. The period 
of study and cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow:— 
Arts, 5 years, £80; Arts—Honours, 4 years, £81; Divinity, 2 years, £16; 
Economics, 4 years, £102; Law, 4 years, £103; Medicine, 6 years, £269; 
Dentistry, 4 years, £223; Agriculture, 4 years, £125; Veterinary Science, 
5 years, £151; Science, 3 years, £105; Science (Honours), 4 years, £12!; 
Engineering, 4 years—Ciyil, £167; Mechanical and Electrical, £167; 
Mining and Metallurgy, £181; Technology, £167; Aercnautical, £167; and 
Architecture, 5 years, £195. 


Diploma courses are given in the following subjects, the term of study 
and cost being indicated in each instance:—Commerce, 3 years, £48; 
Education, 1 year, £27; Social Studies, 2 years, £56; Pharmaceutical 
Science, 3 years, £77; Peyehalaoical Medicine, 4 terms, £29; Publie Ad- 
ministration, 3 years, ‘£48: Public Health, 1 year, £10; Tropical Medicine. 
three months, £5; and Tropical Hygiene, 3 months, £5. Instruction in 
the last three courses is given at the Commonwealth School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine. 


A general service fee ranging from £1 5s. to £2 2s. per term is imposed 
on all students in attendance at lectures, including students exempt fro: 
payment of ordinary fees. 


Public exhibitions or exemptions from the payment of fees are granted 
annually on the results of the leaving certificate examination to 200 
students entering the University, and fees are remitted in the case of 
teachers or students in training for the teaching profession attending 
University lectures. A number of scholarships are awarded from private 
foundations, and bursaries may be awarded by the Senate. In 1940, fees 
were remitted in respect of 1,173 students, including exhibitioners, State 
and University bursars, teachers and students in training as teachers. 

The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
to the end of 1940 was 17,659, made up as follows :— 


TABLE 207 oe Univetethyr-Deatee Conferred. 


nm ial ni 


Number | Number | Number 
Conferred, } Conferred. i Conferred. 
Degree, ——= l i Degree. Rae) ARES Degree. j 
During | Toend | During To end || During} To end 
1940. ior 1940. sf 1940. lof 1940. 1940, ee 1240 
i \ 1 ! 
{ 
M.A. 16 | 766 (MDS. i 2) 12 BVSe 1, 9/ 207 
B.A. ..! 169 [5,533 | B.D.S. we 25 | 404 | BSc,Dom. ... 1 2 
LL.D. ia 40 | L.D.8. we ow. | 807 DSeEng. .].. 3 
LL.B. | 65 41,179 | D.Se. wel ae | 50 MLE, 33 2; 2% 
M.D. we 2} 101 | M.Se, Pus 8; 92 (BR...  .) 82] 982 
M.B. .{ 118 [3,043 | B.Sc. .| 82 hae |M.Ec. a 2 14 
Ch. M | 1/1680 1 D.SceAgr oj 1 7 || BeBe. | G2) 666 
M.S, Rall oa 14}MSe.Agr. .) .. | SLB Arch of 5] 124 
B.S, | 103 | 905 |) B.Se.Agr. ... 9} 174 | ee) eee 
D.D.Sc 3) 14 |IDV.Se,  ... 1) & | ~~ Total 738 | 17,659 
} H 
‘ t 
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In 1940 the teaching staff of the University included 44 professors, 3 
associate professors, 6 readers, 3 assistant professors and 258 lecturers and 
demonstrators. Provision is made for superannuation for professors and 
full-time members of the teaching and administrative staffs. 


The University has not the power to confer honorary degrees, but may 
admit ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities. 

The following statement shows the number of students (including both 
degree and diploma students) attending in the different faculties in various 
years since 1921:— 

Taste 208.—University—Students in Attendance, 1921 to 1940. 


| { 
| | 1940. 
Course. 1921, } 1926. 1929. | 1932. : 1986, {| 1939. | ——T7——~ 
| Men. | Women.) Total, 
Faculty — | 
Arts ee ve} 8868 813 927 995, 736 821 413 | 458 871 
Law 6 axl B28 288 | 260 | 279 310 291 254 | 7 271 
Medicine .., wef 985 403 885 545 742; 87 782 afi} 933 
Science ie ve] 220 | 217 237 366 314 852 240 176 416 
Engineering wap BBG 1 JO4 Wi} Mil 150} 216 271 nay Qi 
Dentistry ... uae 82 AO 65 78 1C6 VST 158 | 10 168 
Veterinary Science.) 16 19 33 49 144) 153) 134 16 150 
Agriculture aes 28 25 35 f6 50 76 63 49 73 
Architecture oh 55 41 F 35 25 40 36 12 48 
Economics... ., | 286} 213] 266/ 49) 451) 569] 506 70] 576 
Pharmacy Students..; 204) 243 | 130) 149 M70] 132 92 33 125 
Massage Students...) 21 It} 27 38 23 42 4 29 33 
3,317 | 2,447 2,546 | 3,110 | 3,221 13,716 |2,953 } 982) 3,925 
Less Stuilents enrolled! i 1 | 
twice... i.) 82 25 26 | 19 1) dl 12 3 | 15 
| = =} 
Total, Individual | 
Students —_..) 3,275 | 2,422 /2,520 | 3,091] 3,206 |3,705 |2,941 | 979 | 3,920 


In 1240 there were 2,685 men and 832 women studying for degrees, and 
the diploma students consisted of 155 men and 84 women; and there 
were 163 men and 116 women attending special courses and lectures in 
single subjects. There were also 159 post-graduate students, viz. 135 in 
the Faculty of Arts, 10 in Science, 13 in Medicine, 1 in Agriculture. 

The number of students increased by 23 per cent. between 1929 and 1932, 
and by 27 per cent. between 1932 and 1940. In recent years there has been 
a general increase in all courses except law and pharmacy. 


Students admitted to matriculation during 1940 numbered 895, as com- 
pared with 575 in 1921 and 573 in 1929. 


University Clinics. 

Three metropolitan hespitals, viz., Royal Prince Alfred, St. Vincent’s 
and Sydney, provide clinical schools for students in medicine who are 
required to attend at these institutions for clinical lectures, training and 
practice during the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of the medical course. 


At .the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children provision is made for 
systematic instruction to medical studexrts in diseases of children. 


Clinical training and practice in obstetrics is provided at the Royal Hos- 
pital for Women (Paddington) and tre Women’s Hospital (Crown-street). 
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Other hospitals where studies may be undertaken in connection with 
the faculty of medicine are:—the Callan Park and Newcastle Mental Hos- 
pitals, the Broughton Hall Psychiatric Clinic, the Renwick Hospital for 
Infants, the South Sydney Hospital for Women and the Prince Henry 
Hospital. 


In connection with the Faculty of Dentistry, the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney provides facilities for the instruction of students. The University 
lecturers in surgical and mechanical dentistry are, ex officio, honorary den- 
tal surgeons of the hospital. 


Appointments Board. 


An Appointments Board has been created for the purpose of assisting 
undergraduates and recent graduates in obtaining positions. ‘To this end 
the Board endeavours to supply employers with accurate reports concerning 
graduates and undergraduates who are required to register with the Board. 


Extension Lectures, 


University Extension Lectures are conducted under the direction of a 
University Extension Board of twelve to eighteen members appointed 
annually by the Senate. Courses of lectures upon topics of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific interest are given in various centres at a charge of 
£2 per lecture. At the conclusion of a systematic course of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates: awarded to successful candi- 
dates. Lectures delivered in Sydney and 20 country towns during 1940 
numbered 440. The cost of Extension Board classes during 1940 was £531. 


Tutorial Classes, 


The Senate has established regular evening tutorial classes, which are 
open to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students. Diploinas 
may be issued’ to persons who have studied in these classes for at least 
one year in any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be established in 
particular branches of study upon specific requisition by intending students, 
have been formed in conjunction with tie Workers’ Educational Association 
in suburban and country centres as well as at the University. A resident 
tutor is stationed at Newcastle, and discussion groups have been estab- 
lished in country centres under the direction of a full-time organising 
tutor. Reference is made to the Workers’ Educational Association on page 
243. A sum of £5,748 was expended upon the maintenance of tutorial 
classes during 1940. 


ScuoLarsHirs axp Bursanigs. 


It is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secon- 
dary and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries and a 
number are provided by private endowment. Particulars of these scholar- 
ships and bursaries and the conditions attached thereto have been given in 
earlier issues of the Year Book. 


Scholarships tenable at State secondary schools are not awarded because 
fees are not charged, and school material is supplied to all pupils. 


At the Intermediate Certificate Examinations in 1940, 82 scholarships 
were awarded. Fourteen boys and two girls were given scholarships for 
lower trade courses at the Technical College, fourteen boys were awarded 
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agricultural scholarships, four boys and ten girls were awarded commercial 
scholarships, and scholarships for art were awarded to 38 girls. At the 
Leaving Certificate Examination scholarships were awarded to 14 boys 
and 9 girls for courses at Technical Colleges; in addition 200 exhibitions 
were provided exempting the holders from the payment of fees to the 
University, viz., 118 pupils of State schools, and 82 pupils of registered 
secondary schools. In the same year 10 boys at evening continuation 
schools won scholarships for free education tenable at day courses. 


Bursary. Endowment. 


The Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, as amended in 1936, provides public 
moneys for bursaries tenable in approved public or private secondary 
schools, in technical schools or colleges under the Department of Educa- 
tion, and in the University of Sydney. The fund is administered by. a 
board, consisting of two representatives each of the University of Sydney, 
the Department of Education, and private secondary schools registered 
under the Act. 


The bursaries awarded and accepted in 1940 (to commence in the follow- 
ing year) were as follows:—282 tenable for five years—174 at State high 
schools and 108 at private schools; 6 for two years in pre-apprenticeship 
(technical) classes; 80 to boys and 48 to girls, upon results of the Inter- 
mediate Certificate examination, tenable for two years; 7 for diploma 
courses in technical colleges; 2 for special commercial and 1 for trades 
courses at technical colleges; and 28 to boys and 9 to girls tenable at the 
University of Sydney. 


The bursaries tenable at the University are awarded at the Leaving 
Certificate examinations to candidates under 19 years of age, whose parents’ 
means are inadequate for the expense of a University education. 


The number of pupils holding bursaries at 30th June, 1941, was 1,558, 
viz., 1,393 attending courses of secondary education, 27 holding technical 
education bursaries and 138 at the University. These numbers are ex- 
elusive of 110 war bursaries. 


The annual monetary allowances payable to bursars in terms cf the 
Bursary Endowment Act in 1940 and 1941 were ag follows :— 


Taste 209.—Bursary Endowment Act—Bursars. 


Number of Bursars, ! Number of Bursars, 
Rate of Annual {oo ( Rate of Annual , . - ae 
Allowance. j Allowance, 
1940. 1941. ! 1940. 1941, 
! 
( ~~ i ke 
Under £10 1 1 , £45 and under £55 100 | lll 
£10 and under £15 619 589 | £75 41 54 
£15, = £25 4 3 II ~~ 
£25 ‘3 £35 333 460. |, Total ... w| 2418 | 1,558 
£35 os £45 320° 340! j 


Bursars attending courses of secondary instruction and those following 
University courses are allotted grants for text-books. The maximum 
amounts are:—Secondary bursars in the first, second and third years 30s. 
per annum and in the fourth and fifth years 50s. per annum; and Uni- 
versity bursars £5 per annum. 
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In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, two bursaries, tenable for three years at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, are awarded by the Department of Agriculture. These 
bursaries exempt their holders from payment of the education and main- 
tenance fee of £80 per annum. 


War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for children 
of incapacitated and fallen soldiers. The number in operation at 30th June, 
1941, was 110, each bursar receiving £10 per annum. The total number 
awarded since they were initiated in 1916 was 3,021. 


The war bursaries are awarded usually to children between 11 and 18 
years of age. On reaching the latter age, the children of deceased or totally 
and permanently incapacitated soldiers whose death or incapacity has been 
due to war service may be assisted by the Repatriation Commission under 
the Soldiers’ Children Education scheme. In New South Wales 8,133 
applications for assistance had been approved to 30th June, 1941, and 
£831,510 had been expended. The expenditure hag been met from the funds 
of the Commonwealth Government. 


For the education of the children of deceased soldiers and sailors assist- 
ance is granted also from the Anzac Memorial Bursary Fund which was 
created ty public subscription and vested in the Bursary Endowment Board. 
Bursaries awarded from this fund are tenable at secondary schools or the 
University. To 30th June, 1941, the number of such bursaries awarded 
was 85, 


TraIninc or TEACHERS. 


Two colleges are maintained by the State for training teachers for 
service in State schools, viz., at Sydney and Armidale. 


The Sydney Teachers’ College, situated in the University grounds, pro- 
vides two courses for the training of teachers, viz.:—(a) for service in the 
infant, primary, and rural schools, and (b) for service in secondary schools, 
The former course extends over two years and the latter over four years 
including graduation to the University in Arts, Science, Economics or 
Agriculture. The course for secondary school teachers may be extended 
to five years in special circumstances. In the case of students who had 
graduated before admission to .the college only one year’s professional 
training is required. Practical training is provided at special demonstration 
schools associsxted with the college and at other selected schools. 


Women students, living away from home, are required to reside in a 
hestel unless given special exemption. In 1940 the teaching staff included 
the principal, vice-principal, warden of women students, 36 lecturers and 
8 visiting lecturers. There were 825 students enrolled at the close of the 
year, of whom 104 were University graduates. 


The course at the Armidale College is similar to the two years’ course at 
the Sydney Teachers’ College. A hostel has been established for women 
students. The teaching staff in 1940 included the principal, vice-principal, 
warden of women students, 14 lecturers, and 2 visiting lecturers. There 
were 347 students on the roll at the close of the year. 


Most of the students at the training colleges are holders of scholarships, 
but there is usually a small group of paying students. Teachers for private 
schools may be trained at the colleges, but few persons avail themselves 
of this provision. gf 
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Particulars of students enrolled at the Teachers’ Colleges at the close of 
1940 are shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 210.—Teachers’ Colleges, Sydney and Armidale—Students, 1040. 


Students. | Men. Women. Total. 
Two years’ course— | | 
First year... ae os 145 214 359 
Second year... Mees ihe 176 | 221 397 
University course— 
First year... Be ae) 36 39 75 
Second year ... we oo 45 68 | 113 
Third year ... we val 80 64 94 
Fourth year... fee wes 6 1 7 
Graduate professional course re 36 68 104 
Private... we os veel 6 17 | 23 
| ! 
Total... 480 | 692 | 4,172 


During the year 295 students of the Teachers’ Colleges, including 163 
women, attended University courses, viz., Arts 182, Science 95, Economies 
10, and Agriculture 8. In these were included 59 students of the Armidale 
Teachers’ College, viz., 44 in Arts and 15 in Science at the New England 
University College. 

The libraries at the teachers’ Colleges contained 61,841 volumes in 
1940. 

Teachers in the Roman Catholic schools, who are members of religious 
communities, are trained at thirty-three centres, located in different parts 
of the State. These centres are registered after inspection by a Board of 
Registration—a central body appointed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
of New South Wales. The course of training lasts two years, the first 
is the novitiate year required by the communities, and is devoted largely 
to the testing and formation of character. The second is the year of 
professional training; it consists of a course of study of pedagogy, com- 
bined with practical exercises and opportunities for observing experienced 
teachers; it is terminated by an examination in theory and practical work. 
The entrance qualification is the leaving certificate or its equivalent, 
Certificates of competence are issued in three grades—sub-primary, primary 
and super-primary—to those who are successful in the examinations at the 
end of the course. 


Classification of State Teachers. 


Teachers in the service of the State are classified, and are promoted from 
one grade to another according to their efficiency, which is gauged on 
reports of inspectors and their attainments as tested by written and oral 
examinations. Students who have completed a course of training at the 
Teachers’ Colleges are required to obtain practical experience as teachers 
before they are classified. 
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‘A comparative statement of the classification of the teaching staff of the 
State schools (including students in training) at the end of the years 1930 
and 1940 is shown below; those in the Technical Education Branch are not 
included. 


Taste 211.—State Schools—Classification of Teachers, 1980 and 1940. 


; 5 


1930. j 1940. 
Teachers, ad i 7 = 
Men. Women. | Total. || Men. Women. ; Total. 
High School Teachers ... wet 665 | 623 1,288 922 ) 615 1,537 
Principals and Assistants— 
First Class ae ae «| 488 152 ; 640 544; 162 706 
Second Class ..  ... —...| 1,416 | 1,342 | 2,758 || 2,186 | 1,856 | 4,042 
Third Class... ive ve! 1,263 ; 1,841 3,104 1,032 1,094 | 2,126 
Unchesified .. .. | 185 | 480 | 665 | 59 | 169 | 298 
Awaiting Classification | 491 ; 720 | 1,221 | 470 | 5ly ; 989 
Cookery Teachers | 197 197 | 929 | 229 
Sewing Mistresses od owe | 208 | 208 . | 176 | 176 
Manual Training Teachers 213 | 213 294 | | 294 
Visiting and Special Teachers ... 1 | 42 43 53 | 135 208 
Temporary Teachers... ox 23 494 517 28 | 257 } 285 
Teachers on Leave and Ex- 
change Ya SE ee ene ae 402 
Total .. ..| 4,745 | 6,096 10,841 5,956 _ 5,266 / 11,222 
Subsidised School Teachers ..| 49 | 419 | 468 | 62 | 477 | 539 
Studeuts in Training ... | 629 | 816 | 1,445 | 420 | 696 | 1,116 
t | | ree. 
Grand Total —...| 5,423. | 7,331 | 12,754 6,438 | 6,439 | 12,877 


There has been a general advance in the standard of educational attain- 
‘ments of teachers in New South Wales during the past ten years, At the 
end of 1940 there were 2,055 University graduates in the teaching service, 
viz., 1,286 men and 819 women, whereas there were only 1,250 in 1930. 

Teachers awaiting classification consist mainly of ex-students of the 
‘Teachers’ Colleges ineligible for classification until they have obtained the 
requisite teaching experience, Most of them possess the educationai attain- 
ments for second or third class certificates. 

Teachers of subsidised schools must have sufficient educational attain- 
ments to teach the curriculum of primary schools. ‘Schools of method are 
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held in Sydney during the mid-summer vacation for the purpose of increas- 
ing the knowledge and efficiency of these teachers. The average uumber 
of pupils enrolled in subsidised schools is less than eight per teacher, the 
schools being situated in remote districts. 


SratE EXPENDITURE on EpvucaTION. 
State Schools. 


The following statement provides a comparison of the State expenditure 
on. schools at intervals since 1901. The expenditure on technical education 
is not included. The basis used for calculating costs per pupil is the average 
weekly enrolment, except for years prior to 1921, for which the average 
weekly enrolment is not available, and the average quarterly enrolment has 
been used. 


Taste 212.—Expenditure on State Schools, 1901 to 1940. 


Expenditure, Per Pupil—Average Weekly Enrolment, - 
Average ee 
Year. | Weekly | Maintenance Maintenance 
Enrol- an School Total an School Total 
ment.* | Administra-| Premises, : Administra- | Premises. | Expenditure. 
tion. tion. 
| | 
£ £ £ £s.d.| £8. d.| £8. d 
1901...) 212,725+) 703,974 57,663 761,637 3.6 2 05 5 311 F 
1911...) 223,603+) 1,048,583 193,993 | 1,242,576 413 9 017 4 5 11 2 
1921... 295,961 | 3,229,042 329,795 | 3,558,837 | 1018 3 1 2 3/12 0 6 
1929 ...| 352,071 | 4,207,754 846,625 | 5,054,379 | 1119 0 2 8 1/14 7 1 
1931 .../ 371,842 | 3,823,684 415,379 | 4,239,063 10 5 8 12 4/11 8 0 
f 
1936 ..., 358,047 | 3,642,321 377,403 | 4,019,724 | 10 3 5 11 éi1/]i11 4 6 
1937 ...| 353,834 | 3,994,646 467,920 | 4,462,566 | 11 510 1 6 5/1212 3 
} : 

1938 ...| 347,546 | 4,525,546 479,703 | 5,005,249 | 13 0 5 177/14 8 O- 
1939... 345,097 | 4,570,530 416,149 | 4,986,679 | 13 4 11 141/14 9 0 
1940 ...| 340,968 | 4,607,688 273,718 4,881,406 | 1310 3 016 1/14 6 4 


* Inclusive of Evening Continuation Schools. { Average quarterly enrolment, 

The cost of education per pupil was more than doubled between 1911 and 
1921, while the increase in enrolment was less than 33.per cent. Thereafter 
the expenditure continued to rise steadily and in 1929 the cost of main- 
tenance and administration was, £4,207,754, or £11 19s. per pupil, and the 
expenditure on school premises £846,625, or £2 8s. 1d. per pupil, making 
a total of £5,054,879, or £14 7s. ld. per pupil. In 1930 measures were taken 
to restrict general expenditure, and moneys for buildings were curtailed 
so that the total annual expenditure on primary and secondary schools in 
1983 and 1934, with an enrolment of about 366,000 pupils, was reduced 
to £3,600,000, or little more than in 1921, when the enrolment was 296,000. 
Suksequently expenditure on maintenance and buildings was increased, 
and in 1940 amounted to £4,881,406, or £14 6s. 4d. per pupil. Between 
1936 and 1940 expenditure on maintenance, etc., increased by £965,267. 
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The following statement shows the distribution cf expenditure, including 
capital expenditure in connection with State primary and secondary 
schools (but omitting expenditure on technical education) in 1921 and 
subsequent years :— 

Tapir 213.—Dissection of Expenditure on State Schools, 1921 to 1940. 


Particulars. 1921. 1931. 1936. 1939, 1940, 
Sites, Buildings Additions*— £ } & 
Primary Schoolst ... ees vee wet 173,781 i 81,820 
High Schools re act we as 26,703 i 85,907 
‘Leachers’ Colleges ... ron bein a 3,818 2,279 
Rates (municipal and shire) ... a) oe 36,376 5 27,836 
ent, Furniture and Repairs ... Sag ie 89,120 169,810 218,307 
Salaries and Allowances— 
Primary Schoolst ... a ae ...| 2,446,638 | 2,736,554 | 2,651,470 | 3,150,839 
Secondary Schoois . a «| 200,028 465,767 523,807 718,580 
Evening Continuation Schools ee woe 12,190 11,034 11,348 
Other Maintenance Expenditure— 
Primary Schoolst ... os Sie se 188, 975 180; 0907 242,882 
Secondary Schools .. ig a 7,3 of 58,243 
fvening Continuation Schools eal 617 808 
Bursaries and Scholarships 34,172 
Roarding and Couveyance Aliowa 24,869 
Maing of Teachers . i 133,581 
8 peo ieee Inspection 35,751 ; 
SCHOO nS} ection <7 aR@ 
Administration and other Expenses 159,648 151.288 
Total... aes ms £) 3,558,837 m4, O19, 7: 4,986,679 | 4,881,406 
* Jnstudes State Taauranaé on School Buildings. + Expended by Resumed Properties Depart- 
nent on behalf of Department of Edueation. } Includes experditure on super-primary 


education in intermediate high, district, continuation and rural schools. 


The amounts shown in the foregoing tables do not include any allowance 
“for dwellings owned by the State in which teachers reside; the annual 
value of these residences was estimated at £51,609 in 1940. The figures are 
-exclusive also of interest paid on loan moneys used for the erection of 
schools. 
Cap tal Expenditure on Slate School Buildings, ete. 

Large sums have been expended for the purpose of building new schools, 
teachers’ residences, ete. The total amount so expended during the 
decennium ended 80th June, 1941, was £2,528,144, the expenditure in cach 
vear being as follows :— 


i 


“TADLE 214.—Capital Expenditure on State Schools, 1932 to 1941. 

ve eat ended : = [ Year ended | 

50th June. F Amount. [ pecan June. | Amount. 
s | £ 
1932 91,438 : 1937 | 220,985 
1933 135,824 | 1938 | 374,720 
1934 238,041 1939- | 422,287 
1935 216,294 1940 380,747 
1936 220,704 i 1941 | 218,104 
i if 
| 


This expenditure was met from loan funds with the exception of 
£180,275 in 1931, £48,314 in 1932, £1,408 in 1939-40, and £46,561 in 1940-41 
from the Unempl eyment Relief Fund. 


Total Public Expenditure on Education. 


In addition to expenses incurred in respect of the State school system, 
the public expenditure on education in New South Wales includes grants 
aud subsidies to the University and other educational and scientific organi- 


gations. A summary of the total expenditure by the State in respect of 
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education in various years since 1911 is shown below. The expenditure on 
buildings, equipment, sites, etce., representing capital expenditure, is distin- 
guished as far as practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including 
grants and subsidies which may be regarded as annual costs, 


TasLe 215.—Public Expenditure on Education, 1911 to 1941. 


Year Expenditure. 
oh Ton 7 Per head of 
30th June, ste . er head o 
Capital. | Annual, Total. Population. 
£ £s. d. 
y911 176,778 Ts 1 017 5 
1921 251,880 3, 3 115 8 
1929 798,955 4, 5 2 4 9 
1931 345,870 4, 5, 119 4 
1937 221,508 4, 4 11419 
1938 375,061 5,086,794 5 2 0 4 
1939 426,177 5,328,966 5 24-2." 1 
1940 415,388 5,338,106 5. 22 V aF 
1941 245,349 5,498,100 5, 214 

I 


These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College and experiment farms and societies for the 
promotion of agricultural and allied interests. They exclude also the 
interest on loan moneys expended on works used for education. 


EpucaTIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

Many organisationg are in existence in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment of science, art, and literature. 

The learned professions such as solicitors and barristers, enginecys, 
surveyors, architects, chemists, physicians and surgeons, dentists and 
optometrists are represented by institutes, associations or societies. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 

The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded 
at a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Wales in June, 
19138. It organises tutorial classés, discussion groups, study circles, 
summer aud holiday schools and public lectures. In 1940 the membership 
of the association consisted of 632 individual members and 42 organisa- 
tions other than tutorial classes affiliated with it. 

In 1940 fifty-seven tutorial classes were held, viz., 12 at the University, 
25 in the city and suburbs, 15 in the Newcastle district and 5 in other 
country districts; the number of students enrolled was 1,871. Sixty- 
eight discussion groups were organised in various centres during the year. 
The gross enrolment was 759 and the effective attendance 593. 

The income of the association in 1940 was £2,330, including an endow- 
ment of £770 from the State, a grant of £200 from the University, and 
subscriptions and fees amounting to £817. 


CoNSERVATORIUM or MUSIC. 

The State Conseryatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in music, from the elementary tc the advanced stages. 
The studies are divided into two sections. The music schcol section pro- 
vides three courses, viz., elementary, intermediate, and advanced—the 
last-mentioned extending over two years. A certificate is granted on the 
satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade certificate of 
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the music school section entitles the holder to admission to the dipioma 
section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the professional 
diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director of the Con- 
servatorium. A preparatory course is available for juveniles who have not 
previously received musical tuition. An opera schoo! was established in 
February, 1935, in connection with the Conservatorium to provide opera 
and stage training for talented young singers. 

The number of students enralled in the various courses of study at the 
Conservatorium was 1,301 in 1940, as compared wich 1,167 in 1939. Eight 
students gained the diploma in 1940. Receipts in 1940 consisted of fees, 
proceeds from concerts, etc., amounting to £23,837, and the expenditure 
was £30,088. 

Museums, Lrpraries, aND ArT GaLLery. 

The Government of New South Wales maintains a nuniber of museums 
and libraries and a National Art Gallery. The capital expenditure by the 
State on buildings for these institutions to 30th June, 1941, amounted to 
£590,085, including the capital cost of the Herbarium £11,486. 


Museums. 

The Australian Museum in Sydney is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Ausiralia. It is incorporated under the contro! of trustees, with a statutory 
endowment of £1,000 per year, which is supplemented by annual Parlia- 
mentary appropriations. It contains fine specimens of the principal objects 
of natural history, and a valuable collection of zoological, mineral and 
ethnological specimens. A library containing 380,325 volumes at 31st 
December, 1940, is attached to the institution. Lectures and gallery demon- 
strations are given in the Muscum and are open to the public. During the 
year 1940 visitors to the Museum numbered 250,935, as compared with 
219,857 in 1939. The expenditure was £19,294 in 1939 and £20,594 in 1940. 

A Technological Museum has been established as an adjunct to the 
Sydney Technical College. It contains a valuable series of specimens 
illustrative of various stages of manufacturing, and a collection of natural 
products acquired by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. The scientific 
staff conducts research work in connection with the development of the 
natural resources of Australia. Technological museums are established aiso 
at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, Newcastle, Broken Hill and Albury. 

There is a Mining and Geological Museum attached to the Department of 
Mines. Its funetions include the preparation and collection of minerals to 
‘be used as teaching aids in schools and in other institutions. 

The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The public have access to the “ Nicholson”? Museum of Antiquities, the 
“Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 

-and Botanical Museum at the Rotanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


Public Library of New South Wales. 

The Australian Subscription Library, established in 1826, became a State 
institution in 1869. It was incorporated in 1899, as the Public Library of 
New South Wales, with a body of trustees and au annual statutory endow- 
ment of £2,000, which is supplemented by Parliamentary appropriations. 

The library embraces a General Reference Library, a Country Circula- 
tion Department, the Mitchell Library and the William Dixson Gallery. 
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In June, 1941, the General Reference Library contained 289,022 volumes, 
exclusive of pamphlets, and visitors numbered 183,562 on week days and 
12,985 on Sundays during the year 1940-41. This library includes a 
Research Department, which made 785 researches during the year and 
added 17,952 references to its indexes. _The Country Circulation Depart- 
ment contains 96,880 volumes. During the year 4,459 boxes and parcels 
were sent to rural schools, 514 boxes to agricultural bureaux, teachers’ 
associations, mechanics’ institutes and similar institutions, and 58,604 
books to individual students. 


Tn 1898 the late David Scott Mitchell promised the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 60,000 volumes dealing principally with Australasia 
and the Southern Pacific, together with manuscripts and pictures. With 
these he bequeathed £70,000, and the income trom the bequest is spent on 
acditions. In June, 1941, there were 140,000 volumes in the Mitchell 
Library, and visitors during 1940-41 numbered 36,879. 

In 1928 Mr. Willian Dixson gave a unique collection of pietures and 
prints relating to Australian history to the Publie Library, ta which he has 
made valuable additions from time to time. This collection forms the 
Wiliam Dixson Gallery. 


The total cost te the State of the Public Library buildings at 30th 
June, 1941, was £311,360. This amount includes £282,594 expended on 
a new building which: contains the Mitchell Library, the Dixson Gallery 
end the Country Circulating Department, and upon completion will accom- 
modate all sections cf the library. The expenditure on maintenance 
during 1940-41 was £27,177, including £1,350 from the Mitchell Library 
Endowment Fund. 

Sydney University Library. 

The library of the University of Sydney is the Fisher Library, named 
after its principal benefactor, Thomas Fisher, from whom a bequest of 
£50,000 was received in 1885. It occupies a building in the grounds of 
the University. The library was commenced in 1851, it contains about 
270,0C0 volumes and is the third largest library in Australia. The average 
number of accessions is nearly 8,000 per annum. The Fisher Library 
is primarily for the use of the University, but may be used by other 
students. There is a medical branch and other departmental sections 
and a fine collection of periodicals, especially scientifie publications, and 
valuable old books and manuscripts. The Reading Room, with 18,000 
volumes on the open access system, can accommodate 300 students. 


Sydney Municipal Library. 
The Sydney Municipal Library is a free lending library administered by 


Ka 


the Council of the City of Sydney. It contained 57,720 volumes in 1940. 


Maintenance costs during 1940 amounted to £13,097, including £1,488 
for new books. ' 
Other Libraries. 


Local libraries established in a Jarge number of centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—-Schools of Arts, which 
are organised and controlled by committees of private citizens and 
dependent upon the monetary support accorded by the public; and free 
libraries established in connection with municipalities. Under the provi- 
sions of the Local Government Act any shire or municipality may eetsbpah 
a public library, art gallery, or museum. 
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The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students. It contains 30,325 
volumes. In the library attached to the National Herbarium there are 
approximately 10,000 volumes. 

The libraries in connection with the Technological Museum, and the 
Technical College and branches contained 29,351 text-books. In the 
libraries of the Teachers’ Colleges there are 61,341 volumes and in libraries 
attached to State Schools, 609,966 volumes. 

The Parliamentary Library contains 88,484 books, and large numbers 
of volumes are in the libraries of the law conrts and Government offices. 


Reorganisation of the Public Library Service. 


Following an investigation into the library services, the Libraries Act, 
1939, was passed to make provision for the establishment of a system of 
local public libraries subsidised by the central and local government bodies, 
the extension of the facilities afforded by the Public Library to provide a 
central reference library, the appointment of a Library Board to render 
advice and assistance in organising and maintaining the services, and the 
establishment of a school for librarians. The Act, except clauses relating to 
Government subsidy, was proclaimed as from Ist June, 1940, but the re- 
organisation has been delayed on account of the war. 


National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of oil paintings, 
water colours and statuary, including some works of prominent modern 
artists, and some valuable gifts from private persons. 

The present value of the-contents of the Gallery is approximately £207,000 
and the cost of the building to 30th June, 1941, was £95,710. 

The number of paintings, etc., in the Gallery at the end of 1940 was 
8,945, viz., 775 oil paintings, 511 water-colours, 1,487 black-and-white 
works, 207 statuary casts and brouzes, and 965 other works of art, and the 
total amount expended during the year in purchasing works of art was 
£3,041. Two hundred and twenty-eight works of art were acquired by 
purchase during the year and 36 works of art and a collection of books 
cn art by gift. 

The total expenditure during 19406 amounted to £8,497, including salaries 
and wages £4,333. In 1939 expenditure amounted to £7,381, of which 
£4,266 was paid in salaries and wages. 

The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1940 was 142,460 on 
week-days and 95,590 on Sundays. Attendances in 1939 were 143,220 and 
83,940 respectively. 

Art students, under certain regulations, may copy works and enjoy the 
benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. Collections of 
pictures are sent to the principal country towns for temporary exhibition, 
148 pictures being so distributed during 1940; also 328 works of art were 
on loan to various Government departments and institutions in the city 
and suburbs. 

The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and 
by reason of its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. Certain private bequests are devoted to 
the encouragement of Australian artists by the award of annual prizes 
for works of various kinds. 
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LAW COURTS. 


A cardinal principle of the legal system of New South Wales, like that 
of England on which it is based, is the supremacy of the law to which al! 
persons are bound to conform. No person may be punished except for a 
breach of law which has been proved in due course of law in a court before 
which all persons have equal rights. It excludes the existence of arbitrari- 
ness or prerogative on the part of the governmeni or of any exemption of 
officials or others from obedience to the ordinary law cr from the jurisdictioa 
of the ordinary tribunals. 


Sources or Law. 

The law in force in New South Wales consists cf— 

(i) So much of the common law of England and such English statute 
law as came into force on the original scitlement of the colony in 
1788, or was made applicable by the New South Wales Constitu- 
tion Act passed in 1828. 

Gi) Acts passed by the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, 
together with regulations, rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

(ii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Austzalia 
within the scope of its allotted powers, together with regulations 
rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

Gv) Imperial law binding New South Walcs as part of the British 
Empire, as part of the Commonwealth of Australia, or as a State 
—subject, since 1931, to the Statute of Westminster. (These 
relate mainly to external affairs or matters of Imperial concern.) 

{v) Case law. (The extent to which judicial decisions of the English, 
Commenwealth or State Courts respectively form part of the State 
law would require too lengthy a statement to be sect out here.) 

The proper subjects for Federal legislation are limited to those specified 
in the Commonwealth Constitution. In some cases Federal powerg of 
legislation are exclusive of, in others concurrent with, those of the State. 
In all eases of conflict valid Federal laws override State laws. 


Tue JupiciaL, System, 

Characteristic features of the judicial system are—(a) The law is 
enforceable in public courts; (b) the judiciary is independent of contro} by 
the executive; (c) officials concerned with the administration of justice do 
not enjoy any exemption from law; (d) advocates are admitted to practice 
by the Supreme Court and are subject to control exercisable through the 
Court. 

The work of the courts is distributed arnongst various jurisdictions with 
a view to simplifying procedure and avoiding unnecessary delay. Minor 
civil matters are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts) 
which have a jurisdiction limited in point of locality and amount. The 
civil jurisdiction of District Courts also is limited in these respects. The 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction is limited only in respect of matters which 
are reserved for the original jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. In criminal 
matters less scrious offences are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Police 
Courts), and other offences, not being of a capital nature, are dealt with 
by Courts of Quarter Sessions. Capital charges are tried at sittings of the 
Supreme Court and, in practice, offences of an important public nature are 
often so dealt with. 
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A number of legal tribunals have been established to deal with special 
matters, viz., Licensing Courts, Taxation Courts of Review, Wardens’ 
Courts (Mining), Courts of Marine Inquiry, Land and Valuation Court, 
and, among criminal courts of magisterial rank, Coroners’ Courts and Cnail- 
dren’s Courts. Special jurisdictions are exercised by the Industrial Com- 
mission and by the Workers’ Compensation Commission. Particular 
matters arising under the various land laws of the State are dealt with by 
Local Land Boards. A Transport Appeal Court, consisting of a District 
Court Judge, hearg appeals from certain.decisions of the transport authori- 
ties. Jurisdiction to hear disputes arising under the Friendly Societies 
Act and the Co-operation Act is given to the Registrar under those Acts. 
Women are eligible to be appointed as judges, magistrates, or justices 
of the peace. 

New South Wales as a State of the Commonwealth forms part of the 
Commonwealth judicial system. By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 
1903-1940, the jurisdiction of the High Court is exclusive in regard to 
certain matters. In regard to other matters the courts of the State are 
invested with Federal jurisdiction subject to conditions stated in that Act. 

Appeal lies to the Privy Council from the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales and the High Court of Australia, respectively, in proper cases. The 
Privy Council is the final Court of Appeal for the British Dominions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUDICIAL SysTEM. 
Ministers of the Crown. 

In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted to 
Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres. As a general rule 
an Attorney-General] and a Minister of Justice are included amongst the 
Ministers, but sometimes these offices are combined. At times a Solicitor- 
General has been included in the Cabinet. At other times he has been a 
salaried public servant. There is also a Crown Solicitor—a salaried public 
servant. A common practice is to have an officer known as Assistant Law 
Officer as a further legal adviser to the Government. 


The Attorney-General who is the legal adviser of the Government, is 
charged with the conduct of business relating to the higher courts (such 
as Supreme and District Courts), the offices of the Crown Solicitor, Crown 
Prosecutors, Clerk of the Peace, Parliamentary draftsmen and Court 
reporters ag well as statute law consolidation and certain Acts, including 
the Crimes Act, the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act and the Poor Persons’ 
Legal Remedies Act. Furthermore, he advises Ministers on questions on- 
which his legal opinion is required, initiates and defends procecdings by 
and against the State, and determines whether a bill should be found in 
eases of indictable offences. The grand jury system has not been adopted. 
The Attorney-General is in the position of a grand jury to find a bill. No 
person can be put upon his trial for an indictable offence unless a bill has 
heen found, except where an ex officio indictment has been filed by the 
Attorney-General or the Supreme Court has directed an information to 
be filed. 

The Minister of Justice supervises the working of the magistrates’ courts, 
of gaols and penal establishments, algo the operations of the various offices 
connected with the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of 
Parliament relating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, land- 
lords and tenants, inebriates, real property, land titles, registration of firms. 
companies and deeds, births, deaths and marriages, and licensed trades and 
callings, 
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Supreme Corr. 

The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. Jurisdiction is exercised by a Chief Justice and not 
more than ten Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in the 
Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in Equity, 
Bankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes. 


The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising 
in the State, except where its jurisdiction is excluded by statute, in certain 
cases where extra territorial jurisdiction has been conferred, in Admiralty, 
and in appeal. Its original jurisdiction is exercised usually by one judge. 
The procedure and practice of the Court are defined by statute, or regulated 
by rules which may be made by any three or more judges. The Supreme 
Court has power at common law to restrain inferior courts which act in 
excess of their jurisdiction, and to grant mandamus to enforce a legal 
tight. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court from inferior courts is 
purely the creation of statute law. In proper cases appeals may be carried 
from findings of the Supreme Court to the High Court of Australia or 
to the Privy Council. 


Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 
Court. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 


The. jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law extends to cases 
not falling within any other jurisdiction. Actions are tried usually in the 
first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before one judge and a jury of four, 
or of twelve in special cases. A jury may be dispensed with by consent of 
both parties and under statutes governing certain cases. A judge may sit 
“in chambers” to deal with questions not requiring to be argued in court. 

The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were 
settled by the parties without further litigation: 


Taste 216—Common Law Jurisdiction—Writs and Causes, 1936 to 1940. 


Particulars. 1936, 1987. 1988, 1939, 1940. 
Writs Issued... 9. 0. ws] 4889 | 4582 | 4,170 | 4,562 | 4,050" 
Judgments Signed... #8 ve} 2,184 2,132 2,039 2,316 2,049 
Causes Tried-— 7 a 
Verdict for Plaintiff ... oi 198 210 | 250 143 165 
re Defendant ... ate 85 70 | 17 56 57 
Jury Disagreed ... ss a 1 4) 4 ~ 1 
Nonsuits .., ae ies eet 12 16 8 17 13 
Total ow. | 296 300 339 216 236 
Causes — 1 
Not proceeded with... Pe 241 333 209° 290 348 
Referred to Arbitration... i 1 2 ss ves 
Total Causes dealt with...) 537 | 634 550 506 584 


The difference between the number of writs issued. and judgments 
signed indicates the extent to which suits are not proceeded with, and 
the difference between the number of judgments signed and the number of 
causes tried indicates the extent to which cases are settled without legal 
proceedings in court. 
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Equity Jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes infancy) 
is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, or by any other Judge of the 
Supreme Court sitting in Equity. The procedure of the Court is governed 
by the Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules. The jurisdiction extends 
to grauting equitable relief by enforcing rights not recognised at Common 
Law and by special remedies such as the issue of injunctions, writs of 
specific performance, and a jurisdiction in infancy. The Court in making 
binding declarations of right may obtain the assistance of specialists such 
as actuaries, enginecrs, or other persons. In deciding legal rights incidental 
to its cases, it exercises all the powers of the Common Law jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, and may award damages in certain cases, 


he office of the Court is under the control of the Master in Equity who 
performs many judicial functions, and, when directed by the Court, deter- 
mines certain matters such as conducting inquiries, taking accounts, etc. 
He is also Registrar of the Court, and controls the records and funds 
within its charge. 

The transactions in Equity during the year ended 30th June, 1941, 
included the following:—Decrees 85, orders on motions and_ petitions 
1,649, orders by Judge in Chambers 252 and 6 orders by the Master in 
Equity. In 1939-40, 70 decrees were made, 1,351 orders on motions and 
petitions, 239 orders by Judge in Chambers, and 2 orders by the Master 
in Equity. 

Lunacy Jurisdiction, 

The Supreme Court in tts Lunacy jurisdiction is constituted, except on 
appeal, by the Chief Judge in Equity or by any other judge sitting for 
him during his absence or illness or at his request. In respect of the 
administration of estates.the jurisdiction may be exercised by the Master 
in Lunacy and the Deputy Master in Lunacy. 

Persons whose affairs are brought under control by the Lunacy Act are 
grouped in three main classes—(1) persons of unsound mind and incapable 
of managing their affairs; (2) persons who are incapable of managing 
their affairs through mental infirmity arising from disease or age; and (3) 
insane patients in the mental hospitals. The affairs of those in the first 
class are administered by committees, and those in the second class by 
managers, subject in both cases to the order and direction of the Court 
constituted by the Master; and the affairs of insane patients are admin- 
istered by the Master in Lunacy. 

The amount of trust funds controlled by the Master in Lunacy was 
£1,287,925 at 30th June, 1941. The Funds comprised mortgages £69,917 
Commonwealth Government securities £880,833, fixed deposits £303,233 
and cash £83,942. In addition there were assets of considerable value 
in the form of scrip, real estate, ete. A deduction ranging up to 4 per 
eent. from the net income of insane persons whose estates arc managed 
by the Master in Lunacy amounted to £5,569 in 1940-41, and fees collected 
to £284, 


Probate Jurisdiction. 


Probate jurisdiction extends over all property, real or personal, in New 
South Wales of deceased persons, testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is 
exercised by a Probate Judge, or by any judge acting on his behalf. 


The Registrar in Probate exercises jurisdiction in granting probate and 
letters of administration in all matters where no contention has arisen and 
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in passing the accounts of executors and administrators, including the allow- 
ance of commission to them for their trouble. The Registrar or any 
interested party may refer any matter to the Court. The Registrar also 
exercises jurisdiction in minor dealings affecting estates where no objec- 
tion is raised by any interested party. 


Until the granting of probate or letters of administration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Public Trustee, and cannot be legally dealt 
with except in minor matters. In this way the rights of the successors, the 
creditors, and the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried 
ky the Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and juris- 
diction is exercised over administrators and executors. 

The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with in 
the past five years :— 


Tasle 217.—Probate Jurisdiction—Number and Value of Estates, 
1936 to 1940. 


Probates Granted. | Letters of Administration. | Total. 
Year Mey: = ‘ : = a ot 1 
4 Gross <. Gross j Gross 
Numb f 7, Numb: f + Nuwwhberof! % 
Batates. | puueet "erates, | puenot | states, | peru 
| £ £ £ 
1936 5,188 24,669,941 3,228 2,679,454 8,416 | 27,348,495 
1937 | 6,229 ! 27,827,847 | 2,319 | 2,700,606 8,548 | 30,528,453 
3938 ; i 6,362 | 28,386,483 2,875 | 3,176,389 9,237 | 31,&62,872 
1939 6,815 | 27,092,402 2,949 | 2,606,813 9,764 | 23,699,222 
1940 | 6,583 26,216,(61 2,707 2,931,423 9,290 | 29,177,484 
' | | i 


The values shown above n2present the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, and of estates dealt with by the Publie Trustee. 
In some cases probate or letters of administration are taken out a second 
time and such estates are duplicated in the foregoing figures. Where estates 
are less than £800 in value probate or letters of administration may be 
rrauted on personal application to the Registrar, without the intervention 
cf a solicitor. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Cuuses (Divorce). 

This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1873. Previously marriages could be dissolved only by special 
Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated in 
1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, jactita- 
tion of marriage, and orders for restitution of conjugal rights. Orders for 
the custody of children, alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage 
property may be made. Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually 
made provisional for a short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof 
if no reason to the contrary is shown, e.g., collusion. Where there is reason 
to believe that dissolution of marriage ig sought for ulterior motives and 
that collusion has taken place between the parties, it is customary for the 
Crown to intervene and place before the Court any relevant facts in its 
possession. The Crown, however, cannot intervene after the decree nisi 
has been made absolute. 
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The grounds on which dissolution may be granted on petition and the 
conditions as to domicile have been set out in earlier issues of this 
Year Book. 


The following statement shows the number of petitions in matrimonial 
eauses made and granted in New South Wales during the past five years 
in comparison with the average per year in quinquennial periods since 
1908 :— 


Taste 218.—Divorces, Petitions and Decrees—1908 to 1940. 


] 
| Petitions | Nunber of Petitions Granted. | orient Baht 
for Divorce, !—— 7 j 
Year. | Semanucn Divorces. | Petitions | Nullity of Marriage. 
: ‘and Nultity | ——_._______| J ‘tet Masons. | = | Decrees 
eres Decrees | Decrees | separation! Hecrsee ppeeess | Petitions. | Granted. 
; Granted. (absolute.| Granted. | Granted. - Absolute | | 
1908-12% 453 260, 260 | 12 4 4 28 18 
1913-17* 642 | 393° 38k! 9 |} 3 3 Ut 74 51 
1918-22* 1,041 | 672 562 | 13 | 7 | 5 || 236 | 4h 
1923-27 * 1,391 | 992 5 903 | 130 9! 8 |} 266 1638 
1925-32" | 1,480 | 1,080 | 987 10 fy} oO: aL | 180 
1 1933-3 7* 1,749 1,216 | 1,124 | 130: ll 11 i 865 | 224 
1936 1,814 | 1,367 | 1,147 | 12 | 15 13 |) 352 | 934 
1937 1,811 | 1,867 |) 1,261 , Jl j 7 | dh if 412 | 271 
1938 1,904 | 1,596 | 1,424 | 9 | 7 | 7 | 432 | 285 
1939 -/ 1,973 | land | aso | 8 : 7 5 | 397 | 30t 
i940 | 2,892 | 1,287 | 1409 | 18 | 2 |B | 392 | 396 
| l | ! { 


* Average per year. 


The number of petitions for divorce, judicial separation or nuility of 
marriage, increased rapidly between 1908 and 1927. The annual average 
in the quinquennium 1923-97 was more than three times the average of 
1908-12, The increase continued until 1929 when the number was 1,595. 
After a decline to 1,303 in 1931, the upward trend was resumed and the 
number of petitions in 1939 was the highest yet recorded. 


The number of petitions lodged with a suspension of fees or in forma 
pauperis during 1940 was 748; of which 685 were for divorce, 5 for nullity 
of marriage, 3 for judicial separation, and 65 for restitution of conjugal 
rights. 


The number of petitioners of each sex in cases where decrees for divores 
or nullity of marriage were made ahsolute, or judicial separation was 
granted, during each of the past ten years was as follow:— 


Tape 219.—Divorces—Sex of Petitioners, 1931 to 1940. 


Year in | Number of Successful Petitions i{ 


} Numi f Successful Petitions 
which | lodged by— | ae Bee lodged bye oe 
Jaen H : || Petition | 7 
granted, | Husband, Wife. ‘Total. i od | Husband. | Wite. | Total. 
| 
1931 440 647 | 1,087 | 1936 505 | 667 1,172 
1932 362 508 | 870 | 1937 530 753 1,283 
1933 429 607 | 1,036 | 1933 611 829 1,440 
1934 451 654 | 1,105 | 1939 667 886 1,553 
1935 466 682 | 1,148 j, 1940 659 
| i 


768 | 11427 
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The proportion of the petitions lodged by husbands is about 44 per cent. 
The grounds of suits in which decrees for divorce or nullity of marriage 
were made absolute during each of the past five years were as follow :— 
Tapia 220.—Divorces—Grounds of Suit, 1936 to 1940. 


Ground of Suit. 1936. | 137. 1938, | 1939, 1940. 

Adultery wie ss ing an ea ve | 267} 284 | 309 348 | 34 
Bigamy os oi i, tei ae se 9, 6 9 | 3 4 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults ant ove es 6 2 5 | 11 6 
33 », Habitual Drunkenness a ae 8 Il 10 1} 16 
Desertion «| 686 | 772) 827} 899} 183 


Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect to Sup- 

port, or Neglect of Domestic Luties well 
Non-compliance with Order for Hestitution of | 
Conjugal Rights 


Other 


J,160 | 1,272 51,43] | 1,545! 1,414 


Tn the 1,409 cases in which decrees for divorcee were made absolute during 
1940 the mcan duration of marriage was as follows: Under 5 years, 126; 5-9 
years, 322; 10-14 vears, 443; 15-19 years, 245; 20-29 years, 228; 80-39 years, 
387; aud 40-49 years, 8. In five cases the duration was not stated. In the 
ease of 500 marriages there were no children; one child in 458; two 
children, 253; three children, 102; four children, 42; and five or more 
children in 46 cases. In seven cases the number of children was not stated. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales on 1st July, 1911, by Order-in-Council, 
under the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act (Imperial), 1890. The Court 
may sit also as a Prize Court by authority of a proclamation of August, 
1014, under the Prize Courts Act (Imperial), 1894. 


Tttcuer Crruinan Courts. 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central Criminal 
Court Gvhich sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions heid at important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
by a Judge of the District Court as chairman of Quarter Sessions. These 
courts deal with indictable offences which are the more serious criminal 
eases. Offences punishable by death may be tried only before the Central 
Criminal Court, which exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, or before the Supreme Court on circuit. 


All persons charged with criminal offences must be charged before a 
judge with a jury of twelve chosen by lot from a panel provided by the 
sheriff. The question of the guilt or innocence of the accused is determined 
by the jury after the direction by the presiding judge as to the law and 
the facts proved by evidence, and the verdict must be unanimous, lf 
unanimity is not reached within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and 
the aceused may be tried before another jury. Women are not eligible to 
act as jurors. 


Indictable offences against Commonwealth law are tried before these 
courts. 
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Central Criminal Court and Supreme Court on Circuit. 


The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court presides at 
sittings of the Supreme Court in circuit towns. Usually capita! offences, 
the more serious imdictable offences committed in the metropolitan area, 
and offences which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions, or 
at sittings of the Supreme Court in the country, are tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. Appeal from these courts lies t» the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of three or more Judges of the Supreme Court and, in 
proper cases, to the High Court of Australia or the Privy Council. A 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney or at circuit towns may act 
as a Court of Gaol Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried 
prisoners upon returns of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State 
under rules of the Court. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


These courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governcr-in- 
Couneil, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts. Forty- 
four places were appointed in 1941, courts being held usually prior to 
District Court sittings, from two to four times a year in country centres, 
but eleven times in Sydney, and six times in Parramatta. 


In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other 
courts, ¢.g., Licensing Courts. Appeals from Quarter Sessions or sittings 
of the Supreme Court by persons convicted on indictment are heard by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 


The following table relates to the number of distinct persons charged 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions, sittings of the Supreme Court at circuit 
towns, and the Central Criminal Court, and it shows the number of con- 
victions in each of the classes of more serious offences. Where two or more 
charges were preferred against the same person, account has been taken 
only of the principal charge. 


Taste 221.—Higher Courts—Persons Charged and Convictions, 
1911 to 1941. 


| | Convictions—Principal Offence. 
ice ened | Ponce ees | ; Against Total Persons Convicted 

{ Charged. ete. Against | Against | Currency,) Other Per 10.000 

| Person. | Property. | es Offences. Number. | of Popula- 

{ | | tion. 

{ 
1911* 979 441 141 313 48 36 538 | 3:23 
1921* 1,722 611 166 853 48 44 1,111 5°27 
19381 1,711 503 170 977 36 25 1,208 | 4°75 
1936 1,084 318 179 523 19 45 766 | 2:88 
1937 977 B54 126 443 18 36 623 2°32 
1938 1,087 392 121 528 15 31 695 2°55 
1939 1,173 369 188 577 29 10 804 294 
1940 1,594 412 175 764 23 20 982 3°55 
1941 1,174 313 173 606 30 52 861 | 310 

j 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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In view of the fact that trials of accused persons in higher criminal 
courts take place on indictment by the Attorney-General, and usually after 
magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
the question of guilt is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that only about 68 per cent. of the persons charged are convicted, and in the 
case of offences against the person the proportion is apprommately 55 per 
cent. 

Of the persons convicted during the year ended 30th June, 1941, males 
numbered 826 and females 35; and the proportion per 100,000 of each 
sex was males 59.4, females 2.5 


vo. 
The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included in the foregoing statement :— 


Tsas_e 222.—Higher Courts—Convictions for Certain Specific Offences, 
1911 to 1941. 


Number of Offenders Convicted. 
Offences, : j | 
1911. 1924. | 1980-81 | 1959-40. | 1940-41. 
Murder ... 3 8 8 | 7} 4 
Atrempted Murder andShootingat with Intent 3 : 4 2 3 
Manslaughter... ke 4 13 1 | 5 | 5 
Rapeand other Offences against Females wf 29 21 ; 44 | 48 61 
Unnatural Offences... wet 2 23 | #18 | 3838 |) 22 
Abortion and Attempts to Procnre .. ae 3 2 44 40. | <r 
Bigamy and offences relating to Marriage 7 16 22 17 13 29 
Assault ... = ..| 80 63 5b 32; 10 
Burglary and Housebreaking wee] 62 244 383 475 388 
Robbery and Stealing from the Person oe 35 S62 | 6S |SCGL 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep coe wl 26 48 2 2 | 1 
Embezzlement and Stealing byServants . 26 42 24 ! 1 | 12 
Larceny and Receiving bay ia . {| 131 76 326 | 132 | 93 
Vraud and False Pretences ... soe | 38 80 72 | 88 | 27 
Arson... see] coed 1 7} 3 7 
Horgery, Uttering For ged Documents vel 41 44 29 | 16 | 285 
Conspiracy es fe | 10 | 16 12 | 4 |) 25 
Perjury and Subornation ses wf 1 | VW {| 5 an ey 


District Courts. 

District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 
intermediaries between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court. 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, whose jurisdic- 
tion ig defined in the District Courts Act, 1912-1936. Sittings are held 
at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. There are ten 
Distriet Court Judges and arrangements were made for sittings in sixty- 
four districts in 1940. The courts sit at intervals during ten months of 
the year in Sydney, and two or more times per year in important country 
towns. A registrar and other officers are attached to each court. 

Ordinarily cases are heard by a judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
empanelled by direction of the judge, or upon demand by either plaintif 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20, The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate, and 
divorce proceedings remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at 
Common Law inyolving an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where 
a title to land is involved. 
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The findings of the District Court are intended to be final, but. new trials 
may be granted, and appeals may be made to the Supreme Court in certain 
cases. 


Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original juris- 
dictions during the last five years are given in the following table:— 


TABLE 223.—District Courts—Transactions, 1936 to 1940. 


Causes Tried, 4 Judgment 
aUSeS for 

Eanes . Pages Causes Total 
+ Dis- Plaintiff Total : Causes 
Year. oo vets ebntintied by Detail neler a Suits cae Pending 
Verdict |perendant) OF Settled | Con- | yipi. | disposed | urine and in 
for Gneluding| ,Without | feasion, | potion of, Yeare Arrear. 

Plaintiff. |“Nonsuit’ | bearing. | or Agree: Tetons. | : 

etc.). | ment. | 
| if } 

1936 920 346 2,955 | 6,157 <a | 10,378 | 10,556 | 4,143 
1937 774 26% 3,187 | 5,548 4 9,775 9,681 | 4,049 
1938 773 297 3,057 5,861 1 9,989 | 10,085 | 4,145 
1939 840 246 4,058 ' 6,890 1 12,035 | 12,481 | 4,591 
1940 | 901 229 4,713 5,883 ee 11,726 | 11,098 ; 3,963 


Of the causes tried during 1940, 189 were tried by jury and 941 without 
a jury. The amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was 
£341,793, 

In addition to the suits covered by the foregoing table a considerable 
amount of work under various Acts is done in the District Courts. 


Lanp ann Vatuation Court. 

The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was re-consti- 
tuted at the close of 1921, as the Land and Valuation Court. This court is 
presided over by a judge, who is also a Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
he may sit as an open court at such places as he determines, or, in certain 
circumstances, with two assessors in an advisory capacity. The procedure 
of the court is governed by rules made by the Judge, who also exercises 
powers over witnesses, and the production of evidence similar to those of 
a Judge in the Supreme Court. On questions of fact the decisions of the 
Judge are final, but appeal may be made to the Supreme Court against his 
decision on points of law. 


The Court exercises original jurisdiction in: (a) claims for compensation 
arising out of resumption by public authorities or for damages caused by 
the execution of authorised works; (b) registration of land agents, and 
their charges; and (c) determination of certain rentals under ‘the Landlord 
and Tenant Act. The Court also exercises appellate jurisdiction in respect 
of (a) appeals from the decisions of the local land boards under the Crown 
Lands Acts, Pastures Protection Acts, Irrigation Acts and kindred Acts; 
(b) valuations by the Valuer-General; (ce) valuations by rating 
authorities including the City Council where the valuation exceeds £5,000; 
(d) claims for compensation in respect of delicensed premises; (e) claims 
for compensation under the Mines Subsidence Act, and (f) appeals under 
the Reclamation Act and the Transport Act. 


Workers’ CompensatioN COMMISSION, 

A special and exclusive jurisdiction is conferred on the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Commission of New South Wales to determine questions arising 
under the Workers’ Compensation Act. The Commission is a body cor- 
porate and consists of a chairman and two other members appointed from 
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barristers of more than five years’ standing. All have the same status, 
salary, pension rights and tenure of office as District Court judges. Each 
judge sits alone and exercises the jurisdiction, powers and authorities of 
the Commission. The sittings are arranged by the chairman, who is also 
the permanent head of the staff of the Commission. There is statutory 
power to appoint a fourth judge permanently to the Commission, and under 
eertain conditions, an acting judge. 

The Commission may appoint qualified medical practitioners to be medi- 
eal referees and may obtain medical reports from.a referee or a medical 
board consisting of two or more referees. A medical referee may be sum- 
moned to sit as medical assessor with the Commission. 

For the purpose of conducting its proceedings the Commission has 
certain powers of a Commissioner under the Royal Commissions Act, 
1923-1934. 

The determinations of the Commission on matters of fact are final, and 
may not be challenged in any court. Appeal by way of a case stated on 
questions of law lies to the Supreme Court and from the Supreme Court 
to the High Court of Australia and the Privy Council. The Commission 
is required to furnish workers and employers with information as to their 
rights and liabilities under the Workers’ Compensation Act, and to 
endeavour to bring parties to agreement and to avoid litigation. This 
work igs carried out by its Conciliation and Information Bureau under the 
supervision of the Commission’s Registrar as Conciliator. No charge 
is made for these services. In practice 98 per cent. of claims for compensa- 
tion are settled by agreement and not more than 2 per cent. are contested 
before the Commission. 

The cost of the Commission’s administration is borne by a fund for 
which contributions are. levied, under statutory authority, on insurers who 
undertake the liability to pay compensation. 

Further particulars relating to compensation are given in the chapter 
relating to Employment. 


Courts or Manine Inquiry. 

Cases of shipwreck or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ships alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of misconduct against officers 
of British vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on 
any ship registered at or proceeding to any port therein, are heard by one 
or more authorised Judges of the District Court or Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrates sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine 
Inquiry. 

The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts cf the 
State and Commonwealth. 


TypustRiAL TRIBUNALS. 

A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1961, when courts 
of law were established to determine certain disputes between employers 
and employees relating to working conditions. The system has been 
changed fundamentally from time to time, and the statutory basis of the 
present system is the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 
amendments consolidated in the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940. 

The Industrial Commission of New South Wales was constituted as the 
chief industrial tribunal in 1926. The Commission consists of a Presi- 
dent and five other members, and may be constituted by three members. 
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It may delegate any of its powers or functions to any one member, but 
appeal from his findings lies to the Commission. “Members hold office 
during good behaviour and have the same status and rights as a puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court. Persons eligible for appointment as a 
member of the Commission are puisne Judges of the Supreme Court, Dis: 
trict Court Judges, practising barristers of five years’ standing, and 
practising solicitors of seven years’ standing. The Commission on any 
reference or application to it may make awards fixing rates of pay and 
working conditions, and determine the standard hours to be worked in 
industries within its jurisdiction, and has power to determine any “indus- 
trial matter,” which by definition under the Act has wide application. It 
hag authority to adjudicate in cases of illegal strikes, lockouts or un- 
lawful dismissals, and may summon persons to a compulsory conference 
and hear appeals from the determinations of the subsidiary industrial 
tribunals. 

The powers of the Commission were extended in December, 1938, to 
enable it to conduct investigations regarding the prices of commodities and 
services aud the rents of dwellings, and in 1989 the Commission was 
authorised to fix the maximum prices for certain commodities, but these 
functions during wartime are undertaken by Commonwealth authority. 


There is a Conciliation Commissioner, appointed for a term of seven 
years, who Is chairman of the Couciliation Committees which have beeu 
established for various industries on the recommendation of the Industrial 
Commission. The Conciliation Commissioner may sit with or without 
the members of the committee, and, if the members of the committee 
agree, or when sitting without the members of the commitee, if the parties 
before him agree, he may make awards governing working conditions and 
fixing rates of pay in the industry for which the committee was estab- 
lished. The Commissioner has original jurisdiction in respect of indus- 
trial matters arising in industries in respect of which the Industrial Arbi- 
iration Act applies. 


The Apprenticeship Commissioner appointed by the Governor, and the 
members of the Conciliation Committee for an industry constitute the 
apprenticeship council for that industry, with power to regulate wages, 
hours, and other conditions of apprenticeship. 


Industrial magistrates exercise jurisdiction in cases arising out of non- 
compliance with awards and statutes governing working conditions of 
ersployees. Their powers are cognate with those of police magistrates. 


Details of the constitution and operations of these tribunals are pub- 
lished in the chapter relating to “Industrial Arbitration.” 


TAXATION APPEALS, 


The Income Tax (Management) Act provides for the constitution of a 
Board of Appeal to hear and determine appeals against assessments of 
State income tax. Its decision is final except where a question of law is 
involved, or in the case of a question of fact, when the Board certifies that 
jhe amount of tax in dispute exceeds the sum of three hundred pounds. 
In such a case appeal lies from the Board to the Full Supreme Court. 


An appeal may be made direct to the Supreme Court against the decision 
of the Commissioner of Taxation on an objection to an assessment in any 
case, except where the taxnayer is dissatisfied with any opinion, decision or 
determination given by the Commissioner in the exercise of a discretion 
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conferred upon him by statute. Appeals against the exercise of the Com- 
sioner’s discretion may be made to the Board of Appeal only. For the pur- 
pose of hearing appeals made direct to it, the Supreme Court consists of a 
single justice. There is no right of appeal to the Full Court, but the Court 
may state a case for the opinion of the Full Supreme Court upon questions 
of law. There is an appeal to the High Court from any decision of the 
Supreme Court whether that decision is given by a single justice or by the 
Full Court, 


Lower Courts or Crvit JurRrIspiction, 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Court). 


A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Small Debts Recovery 
Act, 1912-1938, on magistrates and justices sitting as Smali Debts Courts 
to determine, in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, 
actions for the recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts 
is limited to cases involving not more than £50. A’ police or stipendiary 
magistrate may exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of 
the peace may hear cases involving amounts up to £80, and one justice up 
to £5. In cases of indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases 
involving £10, or, by consent of the parties, up to £30, but the courts may 
not deal with matters involving titles to freehold or future rights. 

In general, a decision of the court is subject to review only when it 
exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice. 

The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the 
bench and may enter judgment in cases of default of defence, or where 
claims are admitted and agreed upon, and such bailiffs as are appointed 
from time to time for the service and execution of process. 

Particulars of the transactions of Small Debts Courts during the last 
five years are shown below. 


Tapie 224.—Small Debts Courts Transactions, 1986 to 1940, 


{ 

: Verdicts for Plaintiff 7 . Garnishee 

Plaints : Executions 

Y sa a Ord 
Ae entered, Number. | Amount, issned. jesus 

I = | panei 

t £ 
1936 62,239 | 36,901 | 399,391 8,874 8,854 
1937 64,741 | 35,558 | 345,241 9,292 10,301 
1938 68,940 | 39,093 | 368,106 9,179 11,460 
1939 78,970 | 45,300 | 426,429 10,664 13,544 
1940 73,837 i 43,139 | 403,658 10,222 12,981 


In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debits due by a garnishes 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a 
enbsequent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount 
owing as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, 
garnishee orders may he inade only for so much as exceeds £3 per week. 
The garnishee cases numbered 18,544 in 1939 and 12,981 in 194C. 


Licensing Courts. 

Under the Liquor Aet of 1912 and amendments three persons, each of 
whom is a stipendiary or police magistrate, are appointed licensing magis- 
trates in respect of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor and consti- 
tute the Licensing Courts for all the licensing districts of the State. 
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The licensing magistrates are empowered, with the approval of the 
Minister, to delegate their jurisdiction either generally or in any special 
matter to stipendiary or police magistrates. Under a general delegation 
applications for renewals, transfers, booth licenses and other minor matters 
are dealt with by such stipendiary or police magistrates. 


The Licensing Court sits as an open court and appeals from its decisions 
lie to a Court of Quarter Sessions. 


The three licensing magistrates also constitute the Licenses Reduction 
Board which was established to reduce publicans’ and Anstralian wine 
licenses. 


Particulars relating to the operations of the Licensing Courts and. the 
Licenses Reduction Board are shown in the chapter entitled “Social 
Condition.” 

Wardens’ Courts (Mining). 


By virtue of the Mining Act, 1906, and amendments, mining wardens may 
hold courts to determine disputes within their districts as to the possession 
of mining lands, or claims under mining contracts. In general their pro- 
cedure is summary, and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain 
cases to a District Court sitting as a Mining Appeal Court or, on points 
of law, by way of stating a case to the Supreme Court. 


Land Boards. 


Local Laud Boards each consisting of a salaried chairman, usually pos- 
sessing legal and administrative experience, and of two other members 
(paid by fees) possessing local knowledge, were first appointed umder the 
Crown Lands Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow 
procedure similar to that of Courts of Petty Sessions. Their functions are 
to determine questions under the Crown Lands: Acts, and other matters 
referred by the Minister. Sittings are held as required at appointed places 
in each of twelve Land Board Districts in the Eastern and Central Divisions 
of the State. There are also special Land Boards for the Yanco, Mirrool, 
and Coomealtla Irrigation Areas. 

The management and contre) of Crown Lands in the Western Division 
of the State is vested in a Commissioner and two persons are appointed 
by the Governor to be chairmen of the Jocal land boards and ty exercise 
such of the powers and functions of the Commissioner as he may direct. 
The term of office of the Commissioner and the Chairmen is ten years. The 
Land Boards consisting of a chairman and one other member (paid by 
fees) function in administrative districts in this division similarly to 
those in the other territorial divisions. 


Courts of Petty Sessions (Fair Rents Courts). 


The Fair Rents Act, 1939, which commenced on ist December, 1939, 
provides that a lessor or lessee of a dwelling house, leb at a weekly rental 
not exceeding £3 10s. or of a shop let at a weekly rental not exceeding 
£6 may apply to the nearest Court of Petty Sessions, lbeld before a stipen- 
diary or police magistrate, for a determination of a fair rent of the 
premises. The Act prescribes the manner in which such determination is 
to be made and jurisdiction is conferred on all Courts of Petty Sessions 
in the State except the court at the Water Police Office, Sydney. No costs 
are allowed in proceedings of this nature and the determination of the 
Court is final. 
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Lower Courts or CRIMINAL AND QuaSsI-CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 
Courts af Petty Sessions (Police Courts). 


These Courts are held daily in large centres, and periodically, as occasion 
demands, in small centres. They operate under various statutes (chiefly the 
Crimes Act, 1900. and amendments, Police Offences Act, 1901-1936, and 
Vagrancy Act, 1902, and amendments), which describe the nature of 
offences, penalties, and certain procedure, and prescribe the number of 
justices or magistrates for the trial of various offences. Cases are heard 
by a Stipendiary Magistrate in the Sydney, Broken Hill, Parramatta, 
Newcastle, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, Ryde, Hornsby and Wollongong 
Districts, and in other districts by a Police Magistrate or by Justices of 
the Peace. The procedure is governed in a general way by the Justices 
Act, 1902, and its amendments. Tlese courts deal with minor offences, 
which may be treated summarily, while charges for indictable offences are 
investigated, and the accused committed for trial to higher courts when a 
prima facie case in made out. 


Offences punishable summarily by Courts of Petty Sessions include most 
offences against good order and breaches of regulations. Certain indictable. 
offences may be dealt with summarily with the censent of the accused. 
Certain indictable offences, where the value of the property in respect of 
which the offence is charged docs not exceed ten pounds, may be dealt with 
summarily without the consent of the accused. The courts deal also with 
certain other cases, such as proceedings arising under the Master and 
Servants Act, the Deserted Wives and Children Act, Child Welfare Act, 
and administrative regulations. 


Reference to the right of appeal to Quarter Sessions is made on page 264. 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts were established in 1905 to exercise jurisdiction under 
Acts subsequently consolidated by the Child Welfare Act, 1923. This Act 
was replaced by a new Act which was brought into operation on Ast 
December, 1939. Each court consists of a special magistrate with juris- 
diction within a proclaimed area. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court may 
be exercised by a special magistrate, or two Justices of the Peace. The 
magistrates exercise all the powers of a Police or Stipendiary Magistrate in . 
respect of children and juveniles under 18 years of age and of offences com- 
mitted by or against them to the exclusion of ordinary courts of law. Where 
practicable Children’s courts are not held in ordinary court-rooms and at 
any hearing or trial persons not directly interested are excluded from the 
place of hearing. By these means children are protected against the adverse 
influences which they would encounter in the ordinary courts. 


The jurisdiction embraces proceedings concerning maintenauce of infants, 
offences by or against children, and neglected or uncontrollable children. 
Matters arising under the Deserted Wives and Children Act, ¢.g., complaints 
for maintenance of wife or children, also may be determined by the 
Children’s Court. The Court is endowed with extensive powers, such as 
the committal of children to reformatory homes, release on probation, ete. 


Appeal from its decision lies in proper cases to the Supreme Court, 
Quarter Sessions, or in certain circumstances to a District Court. 


Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s Courts are not avail- 
able, as they are included with those of ordinary Courts of Petty Sessions. 
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Cases before Magistrates’ Courts. 

Particulars of the number of offences charged, and convictions obtained in 
Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below. Except 
where otherwise stated the figures represent the total number of offences 
charged, and where multiple charges are preferred at the same time, 
separate account is taken of each. The figures should not be used for the 
purpose of comparison with other States or countries, unless the same rules 
are observed in tabulating the statistics of crime. 


Taste 225.—Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts—Charges 
and Convictions, 1911 to 1940. 


Offences Charged. : | Proportion of ‘otal Offences 

cee Witharawn | | Committed | ; Hy paves UW “pew. mitted 

Discharged, | "| Higher Total. || drawn. | vieted. | prigher 

8 Courts, | | | | courte, 

| per cent.| per cent . per cent. 
1911 &,378 65,058 1,178 | 75,114 | 11°'8 86°6 16 
1921 11,877 80,214 j 2,594 | 94,685 126 | $47 27 
1931 17,317 101,675 2,751 | 121,743 142 | §3°5 2°3 
1236 | 25,597 117,490 1,620 144,707 177 81°2 11 
1937 > 20,748 103,272 1773 125,791 16°5 82:1 1-4 
1933 | 6,540 96,933 {| 2,018 115,521 | 143 83°9 18 
1939 | 16,267 | 126,358 2,283 | 144,848 | 2 | 87-2) 16 
1940 | 15,319 131,891 2a lt | 149,421 ! 10°38 | §8°3 | lt} 

i I | 


Towards the end of 1916 provision was made whereby persons arrested for 
drunkenness were allowed to forfeit a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of 
appearing in court. The amount was originally fixed at 5s., the usual penalty 
imposed, but it has been increased to 10s. More than one-third of the 
eases of drunkenness are dealt with in this manner, and they are included 
in the statistics as convictions, as well as those cases where the offender is 
admonished and set free without penalty. Details shown in Table 181 
indicate however that this rule has not always been strictly observed and 
that the total convictions and convictions for drunkenness, shown below, 
were understated in the years 1937 and 1938. 

Tt is not possible to determine the number of distinct persons charged in 
each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 

Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictions 
are effected are really criminal offences, that is, offences against person or 
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property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate per 1,000 of mean popula- 
tion :— 


TapLe 226.—Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts—Convictions, 
1911 to 1940. 


Number of Convictions for Minor Offences. 
: | Against Good Order. 
Year. | nee Against | Other Peds ne 
| Pronerty a Sy yr ryt: 
| Person. | Property. ae Otker, | Offences. | Convictions. 
oe i - 7 u — 
1911 at eee eee 1,664 | 3,404 29,299 14,886 15,805 65,058 
1921 es ses fe 2.127 5,924 | 28,702 18,086 25,375 | 80,214 
1931 see choy’ aad 7,849 11,708 20,559 15,598 | 51,961 101,675 
1936 te iiss ae 1,504 11,660 | 30,267 12,502 61,557 117,490 
1987 is a eh 7,488 | 10,027 | 27,651 | 13,238 49.973 103,272 
1938 Base eet 1,507 10,030 27,181 12.638 45,577 96,933 
1939 was wes eb 1,667 10,968 | 32,405 14,283 1 67,025 126,353 
1940 oe ees Me 1,684 | 11,385 34,575 } 14,712 | 69,535 } 131,891 
Number per 1,000 of Mean Population. 
1911 ons a5f seal 1-00 2-04 17-60 | 8-94 | +19 39-07 
4922 aa ee $a] 1-01 2°31 13-61 8-58 12-04 38-05 
1931 ae aay ved 0-72 4:58 | 8-04 610 | 20:34 | 39-78 
1936 eos Sis, ase 0-56 | 4:37 | 11-36 | 4:68 23:07 i 44-04 
1937 eee ae on 0-55 4-06 | 10-26 4-91 : 18-5 i 38:32 
1938 oh. ace = 0-56 368 | 9-99 4-64 | 16-75 35-62 
1939 Bers sine Gee 0-60 3-99 11-79 H20 | 24-28 45-06 
1940 sas ute die 0-61 411 j 12-47 5:30 | 25-07 47-56 
I ! 


There has been a marked increase in convictions classified under the 
heading “other offences,’ which consist mainly of breaches of adminis- 
trative law, e.g., traffic regulations and local government by-laws, <A 
large proportion are minor breaches or are committed through inadvertence 
or in ignorance of the law, and are met with the infliction of a fine. As 
local and other administrative activities have been extended, it is a natural 
corollary that such offences should become more tkxrmerous. Thus the 
convictions under the traffic and transport regulations represent a very 
large proportion of the offences classified in this group, the number in 
1940 being 47,001, as compared with 4,192 in 1921. During the same 
period, however, the number of registered motor vehicles has increased from 
44,443 to 315,356. Excluding offences of this class, the number of convic- 
tions per 1,000 of population in 1940 was approximately the same es in 
1921. 


Coroners’ Courts. 

The office of Coroner was established in New South Wales by letters 
patent dated 1787, and is regulated by the Coroners Act, 1912, which con- 
solidated previous laws. 

Every Stipendiary or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a 
coroner in all parts of the State, the Metropolitan Police District being 
under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not readily 
accessible by Police Magistrates, a local resident, usually a Justice of the 
Peace, is appointed coroner. 

At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries are held into the causes of 
violent or unnatural deaths, into the causes of deaths in gaols or in mines, 
and into the origin of fires causing damage or deatruction to property, but 
inquiries as to cause of deaths may be dispensed with where the Coroner 
deems inquiry unnecessary. The Coroner may order the attendance of 
any medical practitioner at the inquest, and may direct him to hold a 
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post-mortem examination. On the evidence submitted the Coroner is 
empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged guilty of manslaughter, 
murder, or arson, and in such cases may grant bail. 


In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled to find as to the 
facts of the case, and on their. verdict against any person he may be com- 
mitted for trial. An inquest is held into the cause of every death 
occurring among prisoners in gaols ard lock-ups; in such cases a jury of 
six is empanelled. Persons apprehended by the police subsequent to the 
decisions of coroners are charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. 


During 1940, 15 persons were committed for trial by coroners on charges 
of murder, 32 for manslaughter and 8 for arson. 


The coroners held inquiries into the origin of 75 fires in 1940, and found 
that 15 fires were accidental, 16 were caused wilfully, one was due to 
carelessness and in 43 cases the evidence was insufficient to indicate the 
origin. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Generally speaking, appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where 
appeals are authorised by statute, by Courts of Quarter Sessions from 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the Supreme Court from District Courts and 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the High Court of Australia from the Supreme 
Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from either of the two 
last-named courts. Appeal on points of law (usually by stating a case) 
may be made to the Supreme Court from special courts, e.g., Industrial 
Commission and Workers’ Compensation Commission. 

A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recog- 
nizance or for giving sccurity. The Appeal Court rehears the cases, 
deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court. 


Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions to hear appeals from District Courts or from decisions of 
justices in chambers, and to consider motions for new trials and kindred 
matters, or to hear appeals from orders and decrees made by one justice 
in the various jurisdictions of the court. One judge may sit in chambers 
to hear applications for writs of mandamus or prohibition, and to deter- 
mine special cases stated by mapistrates. Reference is made on page 258 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in regard to appeals from the 
Taxation Board of Appeal and against the decision of the Commissioner 
of Taxation. 

Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court: shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
‘may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
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involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leaye of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which 
involves a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other 
ground which appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the 
Court, a convicted person may appeal also against the sentence passed on 
conviction. In such appeal the Court may quash the sentence and sub- 
stitute another either more or-less severe. The Attorney-General may 
appeal to the Court against a sentence pronounced by me eeprom ek 
or any Court of Quarter Sessions. 
‘In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for 
the verdict and sentence of the Court of trial. It also may: grant a new 
trial, either on its own motion or on application of. the appellant. 


Appeals to- the High Court of Australia. 

Aoiaai to the High Court of Australia from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales may be made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter yalued at £300 or 
more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating to aliens, 
marriage, divorce or bankruptcy, provided that appeal lay to the Privy 
Council in such case at the date of establishment of the Commonwealth. 
Such appeal may be made even if a State law provides that the decision of 
the Supreme Court is final. 

An appeal to the High Court from the Court of Criminal Appeal may be 
made by special leave of the High Court. 


Appeals to the Privy Council. 

Appeals from Dominion Courts to the Crown-in-Council are heard by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by virtue of the royal prerogative 
to review decisions of all Courts of the Dominions, which can be limited 
only by Act of Parliament. 


The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committee were 
defined by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, and as of grace from the Supreme or High Court in 
any matter of substantial importance, including criminal cases in special 
circumstances. Except where the High Court consents no appeal may be 
made to the Privy Council upon any question as to the limits inter se of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealth or States. 


Jury System. 

‘Crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indictinent in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being deter- 
mined by the judge. Most civil cases may be tried before a special jury 
of four persons, or a jury of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of 
fact and assesses damages. The procedure in relation to juries is governed 
principally by the Jury Act, 1912, and its amendments, and other Acts regu- 
jate special cases. 


Persous liable to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
man above the age of 21 years residing in New South Wales, and having 
‘a clear yearly income of £30 or more from real and personal estate, or a 
real and personal estate of the value of £3800 or more. The principal 
exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not resided in New South Wales 
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for at least seven years, and certain persons attainted of treason or felony. 
Men specially exempt include judges, members of Parliament, certain 
public officers, officers of the public service of the Commonwealth, members 
of the defence forces, employees of the State Governments, clergymen, 
barristers, solicitors, magistrates, police officers, doctors, dentists, chemists, 
schoolmasters, certain employees of banks, incapacitated persons, and 
men above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. Women are not 
eligible to act a8 jurors. 

A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Petty Sessions 
District by the senior. police officer. This list is made available for public 
inspection, and revised in December before a magistrate. Lists of persons 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries are pronteed alee. They 
include persons of prescribed avocations. 

The jurors summoned to hear an issue are decided by lot.. Both accused 
persons and the Crown ‘have the right to challenge eight jurors in 
criminal cases, and twenty in capital cases, without assigning reasons. In 
civil cases not more than four times the number of jurors required may be 
summoned, and in striking the jury to try the case twice the number 
required are drawn from those summoned and one-fourth of that number is 
3truck off hy each party to the ease. 

In criminal cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not reached within twelve hours, the jury may be discharged 
and the accused tried before another jury. In civil eases where a unanimous 
agreement has not been reached after six hours’ deliberation the decision 
of three-fourths of the jury shall be taken as the verdict of all; but if after 
twelve hours’ deliberation three-fourths of the Jury do not concur, the jury 
shall be discharged and the case may be set down for a new trial. 


JUDGES, MAGISTRATES AND Court OFFICERS. 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “Justices,” 
and are appointed by Commission of the Governor on the advice of tke 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court unless he is a barrister of five years standing. The judges have 
power to make rules governing court procedure and to control the admis- 
sion to practice of barristers and solicitors and to supervise their conduct. 

A judge cannot be sued for any act done in the performance of his 
judicial duties within the’scope of his jurisdiction. He holds office “during 
good behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary fixed by statute. 
By these provisions the judiciary is rendered independent of the executive, 
but a judge may be removed from office by the Crown on the address of botli 
Houses of Parliament. A judge, including the Chief Justice, is granted on 
retirement a pension according to his salary and length of service. The 
judge of the Land and Valuation Court is a puisne judge of the Supreme 
Court and each member of the Industrial Commission of New South 
Wales has the same status and rights as such judge. 


Judges of the District Court. 

Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor to exercise 
the jurisdiction of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. District 
Court judges hold office during ability and good behaviour up to the age of 
70 years. They may be removed from office by the Governor for inability or 
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misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor-in-Council. A. 
judge of any District Court is also a chairman of every Court of Quarter 
Sessions in the State. A judge is granted a pension on retirement, the 
amount of which is dependent on length of service. A judge may not 
engage in the practice of the legal profession. 


Officers of the Courts. 


Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices 
in addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz., Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of the Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the 
Small Debts and District Courts, and bailiffs, 


In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz., the Protho- 
notary and the Sheriff. 


The Prothonotary of the Supreme Court is its principal officer in 
common law and criminal jurisdiction. He acts as registrar of the Courts 
of Admiralty aud Criminal Appeal. The Prothonotary or his deputy is 
empowered under rules of the court to transact business usually transacted 
by a judge sitting in chambers, except in respect of matters relating to the 
liberty of the subject. The Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction has its own 
Registrar who, with the Deputy Registrar, is empowered by the rules of 
the Court to exercise certain delegated powers formerly performed by the 
judge of the jurisdiction sitting in chambers. 


The office of Sheriff is regulated by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There is a 
Sheriff and Under Sheriff. Sheriff’s officers are stationed at convenient 
country centres, where there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a Police Magis- 
trate. The functions of the Sheriff include the enforcement of judgments 
and execution of writs of the Supreme Coupt, the summoning and super- 
vision of juries, and administrative arrangements relating to the holding 
of courts. 


Magistrates. 


Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
service is suitable and available for such office. Persons so appointed must 
have attained the full age of thirty-five years, and have passed the prescribed 
examination in law. They hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 


Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, Ryde, Hornsby, and Wollongong, the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions is exercised exclusively by 
Stipendiary Magistrates. In country districts jurisdiction in Petty 
Sessions is exercised by Police Magistrates wherever convenient, and other- 
wise by honorary justices in minor cases. Police Magistrates were first 
appointed in 1837 and Stipendiary Magistrates in 1881. 


The jurisdiction of magistrates is explained in connection with Courts 
of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of the 
Peace, explained later. In addition they usually act in country centres as 
District Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, Visiting Justices 
to gaols, Mining Wardens, Coroners and Industrial Magistrates, and exer- 
cise delegated jurisdiction under the Liquor Act. : 
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Justices of the Peace. 


Persons of mature age and good character may be appointed as Justices 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The office is honorary, 
and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
law are required, but appointees must be persons of standing in the com- 
munity and must take prescribed oaths. Women became eligible for the 
office under the Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918. 

The functions of justices are numerous, extending over the adminis- 
tration of justice generally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial 
duties of the office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with 
the Courts of Petty Sessions, and other duties include the issue of warrants 
for arrests, issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and certification 
of documents. 

On 31st December, 1940, there were approximately 39,200 Justices of 
the Peace in New South Wales, of whom 2,075 were women. 


Poor Persons’ Lega Expenses. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, a person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for iegal aid for his defence 
before the jury is sworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers 
that the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should 
be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the 
accused either by the Public Defender or by some other counsel or 
attorney, and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 


The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises judges to make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs.and fees payable 
jm respect of proceedings to which poor persons are parties. Such pro- 
eeedings may not be instituted without permission, and judges to whom 
applications for permission are made are authorised to act as conciliators. 
The rules made under this Act do not apply to criminal proceedings. 


Barristers and solicitors have enrolled under this Act to give their ser- 
vices free of charge on being assigned in a proper case. Out-of-pocket 
expenses are paid by the Crown. 


Lecat PROFESSION, 

The legal profession in New South Wales is controlled by rules of 
the Supreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry to the pro- 
fession, regulate studentships at law and specify the legal examinations 
which must be passed prior to admission to practice. Separate boards have 
been established to govern the admission of barristers and of solicitors. 
Women are eligible for admission. 


By the Legal Practitioners Act, 1898-1936, provision has been made for the 
admission of conveyancers as solicitors and the discontinuance of the grant 
of conveyancer’s certificates; for the examination of accounts of: solicitors 
and conveyancers; and for the establishment and administration of a 
solicitors’ fidelity guarantee fund. The fund is maintained from annual 
contributions from or levies imposed on solicitors. From it may be paid 
the amount of pecuniary loss suffered by persons. as the result of theft or 
fraudulent misapplication by a solicitor of any monies or other valuable 
property entrusted to him. 

Any solicitor duly admitted to practice has the right of audience in all 

-- courts of New South Wales. By. the Legal: Practitioners’: Act, 1898-1936, 
provision is made for the hearing of charges of professional. misconduct 
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upon the part of solicitors by the Statutory Committee of the Incorporated 
Law Institute of New South Wales, which has the power to make an-order 
striking off the roll, suspending from practice or imposing a fine on any 
solicitor. There is also provision for an appeal to the Court from an order 
of the Statutory Committee. 

Barristers have, in general, no legal right to fees for their services in 
court, but scales of charges for certain services rendered by solicitors are 
prescribed by regulation and in certain instances costs of suits are taxed 
by an officer of the Supreme Court. 

The following table shows the number of members of the legal profession 
in practice at intervals since 1911. 


TaBLe 227.—Barristers and Solicitors, 1911 to 1940. 


Solicitors. 
End of Year. Barristers. 

Sydney. | Country. Total. 

| ' 

{ 
1911 is ee oe ree: 156 603 411 41,014 
1921 eee sie oe os 185 681 431 1,112 
1931 as vee ee sis 236 1,013 568 1,581 
1935 3.0 Sa oe eee 272 1,052 598 1,650 
1936 sae ie Ses wea 281 1,069 603 1,672 
1937 See ide ee ee 271 1,073 625 1,698 
1938 ida Ne eA ee 280 1,089 634 1,723 
1939 oie ass ss eee 285 1,118 647 1,765 
1940 ee wes tes hae 278 1,149 634 1,783 


The number of barristers at the end of 1940 included 29 King’s Counsel. 
The number stated in the table does not include the District Court judges, 
the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers, non- 
practising barristers, nor those on the roll—but not resident—in New 
South Wales. There were also 24 certificated conveyancers. 


Barristers are organised under the New South Wales Bar Association,. 
and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New South Wales. 
There is also a Society of Notaries. 


Pusztic TRUSTEE. 

The Public Trustee exercises administrative functions in regard to- 
estates in terms of the Public Trustee Act, 1918-1939. The Public Trustee: 
may act as trustee under a will, or marriage or other settlement; executor of 
a will; administrator under a will where the executor declines to act, ix 
dead or absent from the State; administrator of intestate estates; and as 
agent or attorney for any person who authorises him so to act. In 
general the Public Trustee takes out probate or letters of administration 
in the Probate Court in the ordinary way, but he may file an election to 
administer in that court in certain cases in testacy or intestacy where the 
gross value of the estate does not exceed £400. He may act also as manager, 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an insane or incapable person, or as 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He is a corporation sole 
with perpetual. succession and a seal of office and is stibject to the control 
and orders of the Supreme Court. 

Where the net value of an intestate estate does not exceed £100, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he may 
apply the share of an infant, not exceeding £100, to the maintenance of 
the infant. As attorney or agent he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taxation returns, and pay taxes, etc. 
Agents of the Trustee are appointed in towns throughout the State. 
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Operations are not couducted for profit, and the fees and commission 
chargeable are regulated to provide sufficient money to cover working 
expenses only. The accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by the 
Auditor-General. 

In addition to functions under the Public Trustee Act the Public Trustee 
administers the funds of the Destitute Children’s Asylum, the Matraville 
Soldier’s Settlement. and the sale of land under the Local Government 
Act for the non-payment of rates. The Public Trustee has also the respon- 
sibility of administering the National Relief Fund of New South Wales. 

The following is a summary of the transactions of the Publie Trust 
office during the Jast five years. Operations in respect of the National 
Relief Fund are not included, 


TaBLe 228.—Public Trust Office—Transactions, 1987 to 1941. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars. | ia . nee Poe 
i; 1937, | 1938. 1939. 1940. | 1941. 
Sp a rr utp Gy = | — os a _—---— “= oo 
listates received for Administration ... ge 2,063 | 2,073 2,208 2,092 “ne 
£ £ £ £ é 
Amount Received* sa ave sein ...| 1,504,787 | 1,571,901 | 1,836,765 | 1,842,641 | 1,505,443 
Amount Paid* ... ai wee a8 ...| 1,483,962 | 1,477,608 | 1,818,712 | 1,818,958 | 1,439,353 
Commission and Feest ... ee 0 | 57,272 ; 68,079 73,251 70,534 | 69,581 
Ottice Administration ... ase vee sal 56,494 | 62,656 66,298 69,677 | 
Unclaimed Money— { 
Paid into Treasury see a ae 7,246 9,757 4,807 3,891 
. Subsequently Claimed ... oe Sad 2,909 902 1,317 425 | 77 
Values of Estates in active Administration ...| 6,768,070 | 6,749,730 | 6,803,350 | 6,829,526 | 6,044,147 


* Trust Moneys. ; Office Revenne. 


The cost of the administration of the Public Trust Office amounted to 
£69,114 in 1940-41. 


RecistRation OF Lecan DecuMEntTs, ETC. 

The Registrar-General in New South Wales registers certain occur- 
renees and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed by Act 
of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths, and marriages; 
deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases; mortgages and liens; com- 
panies and firms, and documents under the Real Property Act; bills 
of sale; and instruments under the Newspapers and Printing and 
certain other Acts; also business names required to be registered under 
the Business Names Act, 1934. 


The documents relating to registration are usually available for inspec- 
tion by the public. Fees are charged in most cases for registration and for 
inspection. The amount collected as fees for registration, inspection, and 
searches, and for public documents sold by the Registrar-General during 
1940 was £183,127, of which £128,293 was collected by the Land Titles 
Branch, and £43,765 by the Deeds Branch. 


Courts or Frperat JURISDICTION. 

By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1903-1939, jurisdiction under 
federal laws is vested in the courts of the States within the limita 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, etc. Justices of 
the Peace, however, are excluded from exercising federal jurisdiction. 
Certain Acts (e.g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
in special cases on State Courts. Bankruptcy jurisdiction under federal 
legislation is conferred on the Supreme Court of New South Wales. A 
Federal Court of Bankruptcy was constituted in 1928. 
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‘There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, viz., the High Court of Australia and the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. An account of the latter 
court 1s given in the chapter of this volume entitled “Industrial Arbitration.” 

The High Court of Australia was established in 1903, and consists of a 
Chief Justice and five puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of 
Government, but sittings are held in the various States, and district regis- 
trars are appointed as required. The jurisdiction of the Court, which may 
be exercised in the first instance by one judge, i3 exclusive with regard to 
suits between Siates or any State and the Commonwealth, matters arising 
directly under a treaty, or writs of mandamus or prohibition against a 
federal officer or court. The High Court is constituted also as a Court of 
Appeal for Australia. 

The Federal Court of Bankruptcy consists of one or two Judges 
appointed by the Governor-General by Commission. 


BankRvpTcyY. 

Bankruptcy law and procedure in New South Wales were virtually 
codified by a consolidating Act passed in 1898. The State law has been 
superseded by the Commonwealth Bankruptcy Act, 1924-1938, which came 
into force on Ist August, 1928, and the State Act applies only to procesd- 
ings prior to and pending at Ist August, 1928. 

Under the present bankruptcy law any person unable to pay his debts 
may voluntarily file his petition in the Court of Bankruptcy for the 
sequestration of his estate, or his creditors may apply for a compulsory 
sequestration provided the debts to the petitionary creditors or creditor 
amount in the aggregate or singly to £50, or the debtor may surrender 
his estate under parts XI or XII of the said Act. Provision is made for 
the postponement and payment by instaJments of fees payable by a debtor 
ou filing his own petition for relief against creditors pressing him in case 
of hardship. Upon the issue of an order for sequestration the property 
of the bankrupt vests in the official receiver named in the order, and no 
creditor has any remedy against the property or person of the bankrupt 
except by appeal to the Court. After sequestration of his estate a bankrupt 
may compound with his creditors or enter into a scheme of arrangeient, 
if approved by the Court. 

An Inspector-General in Bankruptcy has been appointed under the 
Commonwealth Act. The bankruptcy jurisdiction in New South Wales 
and the Australian Capital Territory, which form one of the federal bank- 
ruptey districts, is vested in the Federal Court of Bankruptcy and the 
State Supreme Court. 

The Court has power to decide question of priorities and other ques- 
tions of Jaw affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of fact may be 
tried before a jury. 

The Registrar in Bankruptcy has such duties as the Attorney-General 
of the Commonwealth directs, or as are prescribed, and he exercises powers 
of an administrative nature, delegated by the Court. He may hear 
debtors’ petitions, make full examination of bankrupts or of persons sus- 
pected to be indebted to a bankrupt, make sequestration orders on debtors’ 
petitions, and grant orders of discharge where the applications are not 
opposed by the Official Receiver or creditors. Stipendiary and police 
magistrates are appointed deputy registrars in country districts. 

All sequestrated estates are vested in the Official Receiver, who is a 
permanent officer of the Commonwealth Public Service. His duties have 
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relation to the conduct of a debtor, and the realisation and administration 
of his estate. He acts under the general authority of the Attorney-General 
and is controlled by the Court. 


Persons registered by the Court as qualified to act as trustees may be 
appointed. by resolution of ‘the creditors to be trustees of estates, In 
cases where a registered trustee under a deed of arrangement or composition 
ete., (Parts XI and XII of the Bankruptcy Act) is removed from or 
vacates his office, the Official Receiver assumes the position and completes 
the administration of the estate unless the creditors appoint another regis- 
tered trustee. 


Particulars of the operations in New South Wales under the Bank- 
ruptey Act of the Commonwealth are shown in the chapter of this Year 
Book relating to Private Finance. 


ReGIstrRation or Parents, Traps Marks, Designs, aND Copyricuts. 

The registration of patents, trade marks, designs and copyrights devolves 
upon the federal. authorities. Patents are granted under the Common- 
wealth Patents. Act, 1903-1935, in respect of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, Norfolk Island and the territories of Papua and New Guinea. The 
term cf a patent is sixteen years, subject to the payment of renewal 
fees, the first being due before the expiration of the fifth year of the 
patent and the remainder annually thereafter. 

Under the Trade Marks Act, 1905-1936, a trade mark is registered for 
a period of fourteen years, but may be renewed from time to time on 
‘payment of the prescribed fee and on proof of substantial use during the 
period of registration. 

Under the Designs Act, 1906-1934, the registration of a design sub- 
-sists for a period of five years, and may be extended for two further 
‘terms of five years each. 


It is provided in the respective Acts that application may be made to 
‘the High Court or the Supreme Court for the revocation of a patent, 
and rectification of the registers of trade marks, designs and copyright. 

Copyright in a literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work or the per- 
forming right in a musical or dramatic work extends for the life of the 
author and fifty years after his death. The British Copyright Act, 
subject to certain modifications, is in force under the Copyright Act, 
1912-1935, 


Extra TERRITORIAL SERVICE AND ExecuTion—Fucitive OFFENDERS. 

By the Service and Execution of Process Act of the Commonwealth, 
civil process. commenced in any State of the Commonwealth may be 
served in any other, and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced 
in any other. In criminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and 
endorsed in another may be duly executed in the latter State and the 
fugitive surrendered. 


Special arrangements. governing these matters as between different parts 
of the British Empire are made in terms of an Imperial Act. 

Extradition to foreign countries is governed by Imperial Acts, or local 
Acts in pursuance of treaties concluded with the countries concerned by 
the Imperial Government though since 1930 the right of the Australian 
Government to enter into such treaties on its own-account subject to certain 
conditions has been conceded. 
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POLICE. 


Tue police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Act of 1899 and amendments. The Commissioner of Police, under 
direction of the Chief Secretary, is charged with the superintendence of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of 
the force. The Commissioner of Police may be removed from office for 
incompetence or misbehaviour by resolution of both Houses of Parliament, 
and he must retire on attaining the age of 65 years. Superintendents and 
inspectors of police are appointed by the Governor as subordinates of the 
Commissioner. Sergeants and constables are appointed by the Commis- 
sioner, but such appointments may be disallowed by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
able-bodied, under the age of 30 years, of good character, and able to read 
and write. In practice, however, persons over 27 years of age are not con- 
sidered to be eligible, and preference is given to young men between 20 
and 24 years of age. A high physical standard is required of recruits. 
Any person who has been convicted of a felony, is in other employment, or 
keeps a house for the sale of liquor may not act as an officer of police. 


Youths between 16 and 19 years of age may be appointed as police cadets 
and a comprehensive course of training is provided for them. At 31st 
December, 1940, there were 118 cadets in training. 


The Police Department controls a wireless station and an auxiliary 
receiving station; also a radio telephony system is in operation for com- 
munication with patrols throughout a wide area. 


Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty, or on or after attaining the age of 60 years. 
Where an officer is disabled or killed in the execution of his duty, a special 
allowance not exceeding his salary at the time of disablement may be paid 
to him or his dependants. Particulars of the pension fund are shown in the 
chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


The primary duties of the police are to prevent crime, to detect offenders 
and to bring them to justice, to protect life and property, to enforce the 
law, and to maintain peace and gocd order throughout the State. In 
addition, they perform many duties in the service of the State, e.g., they act 
as clerks of petty sessions in small centres, as Crown land bailiffs, foresters, 
mining wardens, inspectors under the Fisheries and other Acts, and they 
collect a large volume of statistical returns. In the metropolitan area and 
Neweastle the police regulate the street traffic. Their work in connection 
with motor transport is described im the chapter relating. to motor and 
other licensed vehicles. “ - 
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The State is divided into seven superintendents’ districts containing 512 
police stations. The strength of the police force, including police women, 
cadets, trackers, etc., was 3,980 at 31st December, 1940. A classification is 
shown below :— 


TABLE 229.—Police, Classification at 31st December, 1940.: 


Commis- 


spac tt si d|/ m- | Ser- Con- H 
ee On: \ Supariie spectors i genta: atables, Other. | Total. 
, tendents. | i 
General ww, ws) 5 | 66 | TAR | 2,191 ae | 2,998 
Criminal Investigation ! i 
Branch : 5! 41 118 ees 164 
Others on detective work...| ... |. |) BL | 201 eo | 252 
Traffic be Sede, wae | NS] 1; 27 | 318 at 317 
Water isi aa eel mn ain 3, «5 tes 18 
Total of Foregoing i 16 | 72 843 | 2,843 bets 3,774 
! ! | 
Cadets eas oa — 118 118 
' 1 H | 
Special Constables ... | | nf | 2G 64 64 
Police Women bis wool i 1 | 7 8 
: i i 
Matross wel | ae ar a a 4 4 
Trackers | | 12 12 
| | | 
| ae Series 
Total .. a 16 | 72 | 844 | 2,850 198 3,980 
| } | 


The followimg statement shows for various years since 1901 the strength 
of the police establishment (exclusive of cadets, special constables, police 
women, matrons and trackers) in relation to the population :— 


Taste 230.—Police Force in relation to Population, 1901 +o 1940. 


Inhabitants | 


" Inhabitants 
a Number ot - Number of 
Nar | “potee” | pete, || T"" | Police” | patceman, 
x : 

1901 2,172 634. | 1936 3,614 742 
| i 

1911 | 2,487 | 684 | 1937 3,713 730 

1921 2,734 | 779 | 1938 3,692 741 

1931 | 3,646 , 704 | 1939 3,765 736 

1935 3,510 | = 757 | 190 3,774 735 
| 


* Exclusive of Cadets, Special Constables, Police Women, Matrons and Trackers. 
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The strength of the police force has been increased by 1,040 men 
since 1921 and there is on the average about one police officer in New 
South Wales to every 735 inhabitants. During the interval since 1921 
there has been a considerable growth in the volume of administrative 
work done by the police apart from any extension of duties arising from the 
increase in the number of inhabitants. The traffic police numbered 119 
and the detective police 46 in 1921, as compared with 347 traffic police and 
416 in the criminal investigation branch and on detective work in 1940. 


A comparative statement of the annual cost of police services is shown 
kelow :— 


TaBLe 231 —Cost of Police Services, 1931 to 1941. 


Iixpenditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund. | 
Year j i | | Expenditure 
ended j from Road Total 
30th June ~ Contributions Transport | ’xpenditure, 
Salaries. to Super- Other Total, Funds. 
i ; annuation Items. { i 
| Fund,* | i 
= eat aT Sw _ a WE Sr ee ola ee Pe ee i ee 
| | 
£ £ £ £ | &£ £ 
193k. «2% ve} 1,291,737 190,800 | 328,932 | 1,811,469 ot eeeee 1,811,469 
| | 
1932... ..| 954,041 191,500 284,492 1,430,033 170,486 | 1,600,519 
1933... w= 919,385 | 208,400 | 281,377 | 1,409,162 | 175,083 1,584,245 
{ 
| | 
1934. «| 929,817 209,000 | 282,932 1,421,749 | 155,032 | 1,576,781 
1935... vt 939,953 208,500 279,672 1,428,125 | 209,420 1,637,545 
| | 
1936... _ 999,990 230,700 301,818 1,532,508 | 196,787 1,729,295 
, 
1937... ...| 1,026,914 | 234,930 307,358 1,569,202 | 239,104 1,808,306 
| 
1938... ...| 1,102,309 | 219,800 347,446 1,669,555 | 326,309 1,995,864 
| | 
I i 
1939... ..., 1,097,043 | 202,100 | 352,918 | 1,652,061 332,950 | 1,985,011 
{ 
1940... .-| 1,127,973 214,500 | 356,696 1,699,169 | 355,425 2,054,594 
t 
| 
1941... +! 1,131,334! 218,500 | 348,394 | 1,698,228 | 362,175 2,060,403 


* See paragraph below. 


The cost of police services in the supervision and control of road traftic 
has been met since 1931-32 from the proceeds of traffic license fees, etc., 
through funds administered by the Department of Road Transport. Ex- 
penditure under this head includes salaries, cost of uniforms, contributions 
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to the Police Superannuation Fund, etc. The contributions to superannua- 
tion paid from the Transport Fund commenced in 1937-38. The amount 
was £44,100 in 1937-38 and 1938-89, and £47,450.in each subsequent year; 


these contributions are additional to those paid from Consolidated Revenue, 
as stated above. 
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PRISONS. 


A PRISON may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at. the public expense. A 
Comptroller-General is appointed by the Governor for the care of prisons 
and custody of convicted prisoners. Persons in custody not being 
prisoners under sentence for an indictable offence or adjudication of im- 
prisonment for some offence punishable on summary conviction are held by 
the Comptroller-General for the Sheriff, as also are prisoners under sentence 
of death. : 


All prisons must be visited at least once a week by a magistrate ap- 
pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who may enter and inspect, and report to 
the Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he 
deems necessary. Such justice may hear and determine complaints against 
prisoners and award a term of solitary confinement as punishment. Any 
judge of the Supreme Court may visit and examine any prison at any time. 


At 30th June, 1941, there were 17 gaols in New South Wales. Six were 
classed as principal gaols, 5 as minor, 4 as special establishments, and 2 
as police gaols. The principal gaols were the State Penitentiary for men 
and the State Reformatory for women—both at Long Bay, Sydney—the 
Goulburn Reformatory and the gaols at Parramatta, Bathurst, and Mait- 
Jand. Each of these gaols is used for a particular class of prisoners. 


The State Penitentiary, Long Bay, is used for the detention of persons 
awaiting trial at metropolitan courts. The majority of prisoners convicted 
in the metropolitan area are lodged in the State Penitentiary in the first 
instance, the short sentence men being retained and those serving longer 
periods of imprisonment being drafted to country establishments. Facilities 
are provided at Long Bay for the observation and treatment of prisoners 
suffering from mental or physical defects. The State Reformatory is used 
for female prisoners of all classes. Special treatment is provided for first 
offenders at the Goulburn Reformatory, and prisoners convicted more than 
once are imprisoned at Bathurst and Parramatta. 


The smaller gaols are used: for prisoners undergoing short sentences, and 
for the detention of those who require special treatment apart from other 
long-sentence prisoners. The special establishments are the Afforestation 
Camps at Glen Innes, Oberon, and Mannus, and the Emu Plains Prison 
Farm. At the Prison Farm, prisoners—usually first offenders under 
95 years of age—are trained in! farm work; at Glen Innes older 
men are employed on a pine plantation, and similar work is provided 
at other afforestation camps for prisoners of the several classes. At these 
establishments the conditions of gaol life are modified with the object of 
fitting the men to lead useful lives after release, and for this reason the 
prisoners sent to the camps are selected with discrimination. 


The police gaols are used for the detention of persons sentenced in the 
yarious districts for periods not exceeding fourteen days, whose removal 
to the established gaols would involve undue expense in consequence of the 
shortness of the term of imprisonment, 


In the larger gaols the prisoners are classified according to character 
and previous record, and the principle of restricted association is in 
operation. 
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PRISONERS. 


The number of gaol entries during various years since 1901 and the 
number of prisoners in gaol at the close of each year are shown below. The 
figures are exclusive of persons detained under the Inebriates Act:— 


TaBLe 232.—Prisons—Numbers of Prisoners, 1901 to 1941. 


Year | Number [ Prisoners under Sentence. 
ended | Of Gaol | ae ca ; ay Ss 
30th aude. | | Received during Year, | In Prison at end of Year, 
fune, Year. i Males. | Females. Total. IPeonietlo al Males. | Females; Total. Pages 
1901* | 14,361 8,899! 2,941 | 11,840 86 1,605 207 1,812 12:3 
1911* | 9,532 ; 6,086| 1,347 | 7,433 45 1,134 | 115 | 1,249 69 
1921* | 8,817 | 5,541; 1,073 | 6,614) 3:1 1,272 | 97 1,369 6-0 
1931 12,731 | 8,863) 1,264 | 10,127 40 1,628 63 1,691 66 
1936 11,736 | 8,639} 1,012 | 9,651 36 1,284 46 1,330 50 
1937 9,943 7,315 917 | 8,232 31 1,137 46 1,183 4:4 
1938 9,976 7,276 860 , 8,136 3-0 1,137 39 | 1176 4:3 
1939 10,636 | 7,642 753 | 8,395 31 1,314 50 | = 1,364 4-9 
1940 11,130 | 7,798 887 | 8,685 30 | 1,296 61 | 1,857 4:9 
1941 | 10,271 | 7,03! 1,063 | 8,093 29 | 1,189 47 | 1,236 44 

| { 


* Calendar Year. 


The number of gaol entries shown in the table includes convicted persons, 
persons awaiting trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons 
on remand, some of whom were received and counted several times. 

The number of persons received into prison under sentence in 1940-41 
counted once each time received was 8,093, viz., males 7,030 and females 
1,068, showing a decrease of 768 in males and an increase of 176 in 
females as compared with the preceding year. The number of prisoners 
received into gaol under sentence per 1,000 of the population was 2.9 in 
1940-41 as compared with 8.6 in 1901, 4.5 in 1911, and 3.1 in 1921. 


The number of distinct persons received into gaol under sentence in 
1940-41 was 5,403, of whom 857 were women. The number of men was less 
by 1,091, and the number of women was greater by 227 than in the pre- 
ceeding year. 


Particulars of the sentences imposed on prisoners received into gaoi 
during each of the last two years are as follows :— 


TasLe 233.—Prisoners—Sentences, 1939-40 and 1940-41, 


Sentences. 1939-40. 1940-41. 

Net exceeding one week “3 ue ess w| 4,218 4,044 
Over one week and not exceeding one > month ate 2h5 eas 1,831 1,774 
Over one month and not exceeding six months... ee «| 1,493 1,3€8 
Over six months and not exceeding one year os as tes 306 | 287 
Over one year and not exceeding two years on nie see 240 185 
Over two years and not exceeding five years sia cael 99 91 
Over five years and not exceeding ten years ove a 5 ll 
Over ten years ... Sac ses a0 oe ove oe eas 1 ae 
Governor’s pleasure... toe ees ive Be oe ves 1 2 
Life ise ies eas Nias oe eae sen aes wos 6 tee 
Death... Leg ae ees wu ast a es 4 5 
Term not. specified bee oes ise See ae neg wj 481 326 

Total... ae one a wo.) 8,685 8,093 

| 
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The sentences imposed on 69 per cent. of the male prisoners, and on 
88 per cent. of the females received during 1940-41, did not exceed one 
month. Of the total number committed to gaol, 7,495 or 93 per cent., were 
received from police courts and 598, or 7 per cent., from higher courts. The 
number of persons committed to prison in default of payment of fines 
was 5,108, 


The daily average number of prisoners under sentence during the year 
ended 30th June, 1941, was 1,475, of whom 76 were females. 

The prisoners remaining in gaol under sentence on 30th June, 1941, 
numbered 1,286, including 82 serving life sentences, and 109 who had been 
declared habitual criminals to be detained for an indefinite period. There 
are 8 habitual criminals in mental hospitals, who are not included in prison 
figures. 


Capital punishment may be inflicted in New South Wales, but execu- 
tions are unusual. Since the beginning of the year 1918 there have been 
seven executions—two in 1924, one in 1932-38, two in 1935-36, and one 
each in 1937-38 and 1939-40, 


The system of indeterminate sentenccs was introduced in terms of the 
Ifabitual Criminals Act, 1905, which empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal atiy person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. The 
declarations were made only in the case of convictions on indictment until 
the Act was amended in 1924 to extend the system to persistent offenders, 
who cre convicted summarily. In such cases a stipendiary or police magis- 
trate may direct that an application be forwarded to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Court of Quarter Sessions to have the prisoner declared 
an habitual criminal. 


The habitual criminal serves the definite sentence imposed for the 
offence of which he has been convicted. Then he is detained for an in- 
definite term until he is deemed fit for freedom. The indeterminate stage is 
divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special. A minimum 
period of 4 years 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, wherein cases may be 
brought under consideration with a view to release on license. After 
release he is required to report to the authorities at stated intervals during 
a period specified in the license. 


The cases of all habitual criminals are considcred at quarterly intervals 
by a consultative committee appointed for that purpose and the case of 
each such prisoner is brought annually under the notice of the Minister of 
Justice. 


The Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while under detention as an 
habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some useful trade, and receive 
a share of the proceeds of his work. As the majority of these persons 
have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, facilities are afforded 
them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training in some remune- 
rative employment. 
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Eleven men and one woman were declared habitual criminals during the 
year ended 30th June, 1941. At 30th June, 1941, there were under deten- 
tion 25 men who had not yet completed the definite period of their sentence, 
and 82 who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 

Among the special classes of prisoners are those known as “main- 
tenance confinees,” who have been imprisoned for disobeying orders of the 
eourts for the maintenance of their wives and children. Such prisoners are 
required to work, and the value of the work, after deducting the cost of 
the prisoner’s keep, is applied towards the satisfaction of the orders for 
maintenance, etc. 

During 1$40-41, the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol 
was 258, as compared with 391 during 1939-40. Gaol earnings to the 
amount of £516 were paid to dependants of confinees. One hundred 
aud sixty-five confinees paid the amount of their order from gaol earnings 
and 15 partly from gaol earnings. The number in gaol on 30th June, 
1941, was 34. 


Conduct of Prisoners. 


The conduct of prisoners during 1940-41 was satisfactory. The number 
of offences was 489, including 13 assaults on officers aud 18 assaults on 
prisoners; in 157 cases punishment was inflicted. 


Sickness and Mortality in Gaols, 


The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1475 inmates during 1940-41, the total number of cases of sickness 
treated in hospital was 784. Five prisoners died, and 27 were released 
on medical grounds. The death rate was 3 per 1,000 of the average number 
of inmates. 


Cases of venereal diseases amongst prisoners are treated in lock hos- 
pitals as shown in the chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


It is an accepted principle that useful employment is one of the most 
potent factors in promoting discipline and good conduct in the gaols 
and in reforming those who have lapsed into crime. Therefore employ- 
ment at industries caleulated to inspire interest, to encourage some degree 
of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under the 
supervision of competent instructors. The principal activities are farming, 
gardening, bread-baking, the manufacture of clothing, furniture, matting, 
etc, and the seope for employment in skilled trades is being extended 
steadily. Prisoners may receive payment for work in excess of a fixed task. 


Birtueraces, REiicions, AND. EpucaTIoN oF PRISONERS. 


Of the prisoners under sentence on 30th June, 1941, 67 per cent. were 
natives of New South Wales, 18 per cent. were from other States of the 
Commonwealth, 9 per cent. came from the British Isles and the remainder 
were chiefly Huropeans. 
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The distribution of prisoners serving sentences at 30th June, 1941, 
according to birthplace and religion, was as follows :— 


Taste 234,—Prisoners—Birthplaces and Religions, 1940-41. 
Birthplace. Males, Females,| Total. | Religion. Males, | Females.} Total. 
e | 
New South Wales ...| 793 36 829 | Church of England) 420 24 444 
Other Australian States}; 214 8 222 | Roman Catholic .| 408 15 423 
New Zealand ... bi 15 2 17 | Methodist... we) 49 3 | 52 
England and Wales ...,. 72 } 1 73) Presbyterian ...| 67 5 | 72 
Scotland... |, 82)... | 82] Other Christion ..) 64| ... | 64 
Treland ... ie x Wyo... 12 | Non-Christian ... 7 we 7 
Other British ... es 11 ee 11 | No religion «| 174 we | 174 
oreign Countries... 40 | wn 40 Total ... 1,189! 47 11,236 
Total a ve} 1,189 47 | 1,236 | 


Eleven prisoners were illiterate, and 8 could read and write in a foreign 
Janguage only. 


Remission OF SENTENCES. 
First Offenders. 


Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendments, 
for lenience towards any person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced 
to imprisonment, provided such person has not been convicted previously 
of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” includes offences 
punishable summarily, and any other offence to which the court applies these 
provisions of the Act. In such cases the execution of the sentences is sus- 
pended upon the defendant entering into recognizance to be of good behaviour 
for a fixed period, which may not be less than twelve months. Such persons 
are required to undergo an examination to facilitate future identification 
and to report periodically to the police. During the period of probation 
they may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sentence 
imposed for any breach of the conditions of their release. 


The hearing of charges against female first offenders, except cases of 
larceny in retail shops, must be in private unless the defendant elects to be 
heard in open court, and reports of such cases may not be published. 


Prisoners released on Probation. 
By good conduct and industry certain classes of prisoners may gain the 
remission of part of their sentences. They are released on license on terms 
similar to those applied to first offenders as described above. 


The licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence, and a 
breach of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of 
the license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. 
Licenses under the Crimes Act were granted to 70 men and 7 women 
during the year ended 30th June, 1941. 
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Cost oF MAINTENANCE OF Law, 


Orper, anp Pcupnic Sarery. 


The following table shows particulars of expenditure by the State on the 
maintenance of law, order, and public safety in New South Wales during 
the last five years; also the amouut of fines and fees and returns from 
prisoners’ labour paid into Consolidated Revenue. 


TapLe 285.—Cost of Maintenance of Law, Order, and Public Safety, 
1937 to 1941. 


Expenditure and Receipts. 


Year ended 30th June. 


{ 1937. 1938, 1939. 1940, 1941. 
— _ | 
Expenditure— ; o£ £ £ £ £ 
Salaries, etc., of Judiciary 75,133 74,593 78,953 | 75,219 | 73,313 
Administration—Department of | 
Attorney-General and Justice! 479,313 | 532,048°; 551,724 | 552,461 | 543,615 
Police (excluding Road Traffic’ | | 
Services) .. 1,569,202 ‘1,669,555 1, 652,061 1,699,169 1,698,228 
Police Supervision of Road Traffic | 239,104 | 326,309 | 332,950 | 355,425 | 362,175 
Prisons... «| 236,438 | 253,579 | 264,322 ; 265,303 | 276,684 
Custody and Care of Delinquent! | i 
Children 91,296 | 105,514 | 111,059 | 111,500 | 139,822 
Prevention of Fire and Flood, ete. 96,354 | 105,663 . 123,295 © 129,887 | 132,639 
Scaffolding and Lifts Inspection... 4,987 6,649 | 7,080 7,267 | 6,382 
National Emergency Services...) ce. | sees | Goxens 67,333 , 43,412 
Total Expenditure ...(2,791,827 |8,073,910 3,121,444 (3,263,564 3,256,270 
Receipts— | i | 
Fines and Forfeitures... w| 69,384 63,140 69,214 78,151 82,047 
Fees . | 324,924 | 351,622 | 366,814 | 347,239 | 320,695 
Collections from Prison Tadustzies H i | 
etc. 60,566 | 63,358 64,751 65,528 68,315 
Other 8,708 9,931 11,141 | 10,217 9,874 
I — 
Total Receipts ...! 463,582 | 488,051 511,920 | 501,185 | 481,431 
Net Expenditure 2,328,245 |2,585,859 2,609,524 2,762,429 |2,774,839 
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COMMERCE. 


Power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other coun- 
tries and: between the States: of Australia is. vested in the. Commonwealth 
Parliament. 


The-first Federal Act relating to customs came into operation by-proclama- 
tion on 4th October, 1901. The. Act, with amendments, provides adminis- 
trative machinery in relation to customs, prescribes the manner in which 
duties are to be computed and: paid, and authorises the inspection of 
imports and exports. 


Prior to federation a different tariff was in operation in each State, and 
interstate trade was subject: to the same duties as oversea trade. On 8th 
October, 1901, when the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced in the 
Federal Parliament, a uniform tariff for all the States was imposed, trade 
and commerce between the States became free, and the power of the Com- 
monwealth to.impose duties of customs and: excise. became exclusive, except 
that the State of Western Australia was given the right to levy duty on 
interstate imports for a period of five years. 


By the Customs: Act certain imports are prohibited, and. the prohibition 
may be extended by regulation to other commodities. The conditions 
ander which goods: for export are prevared may be prescribed by regulation, 
and the exportation. of goods. which do not: conform to the required standards 
may be. prohibited. In terms of the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
1905-1933, the importation or. exportation of- any goods may be prohibited 
by regulation unless they bear a prescribed. trade description. 


Matters relating to trade and customs are administered by the Federal 
Department of Trade and Customs which is- under the direction of a 
Commonwealth Minister of the Crown. 


The Tariff Board has been appointed for the assistance of the Minister, 
under. an Act which came into operation in March, 1922. The Board 
consists of four members, including an administrative officer of the 
Department of Trade and Customs, who is chairman. The Tariff Board 
Act, 1921-1934, prescribes that the Minister shall refer to the Board for 
investigation such matters as appeals against the decisions of the Comp- 
troller-General in respect of the interpretation of the tariff; the necessity 
for new, increased, or reduced duties or for bounties; the effect of bounties; 
proposals for applying preferential tariffs to any country; and questions 
whether a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the. protection 
afforded. by. the tariff to charge unnecessarily high prices. In addition, the 
Minister may refer to.the Board for inquiry matters relating to the classifi- 
eation of goods under by-law items in the tariff or to the determination 
of the value of goods for duty, and he may request it to report as to the 
effect of the customs, and excise tariffs. and of the customs laws on the 
industries of the Commonwealth, and on other matters affecting the 
encouragement of industries in relation to the tariff. 

Certain inquiries conducted by the Tariff Board must be held in public 
e.g-, those relating: to. revision of the tariff, to proposals for bounties, to 
the imposition of dumping duties, or to questions whether a manufacturer 
is taking undue. advantage of the protection afforded by the tariff, but 
evidence of a confidential nature may be taken in private. 

*90835—A 
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Since 2nd April, 1941, the Minister for Trade and Customs has been 
empowered under the National Securities (Inquiries) Regulations to 
direct the Tariff Board to inquire into and report on any matter in. 
relation to the public safety or defence of the Commonwealth and its 
territories. 


The Commonwealth Department of Commerce supervises matters relating 
to the oversea marketing of Australian produce. Its functions include 
the collection and dissemination of commercial and industrial data, the 
supervision of the grade and quality of goods exported, the investigation 
of matters affecting trade, commerce and industry, and the control of the 
‘Trade Commissioner service abrozd. The department is under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. 


Under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act official control is exer- 
cised over the preparation, manufacture, quality, grading, packing and 
labelling of practically all foodstuffs exported. A number of specially 
trained officers examine the goods during the course of preparation or 
prior to exportation. 


The distribution abroad of Australian butter and cheese, dried vine fruits, 
canned fruits, wine, meat, apples and pears is regulated by marketing 
organisations yested with statutory powers by the Federal Parliament. 


The existence of these organisations at the outbreak of war ensured ex- 
peditious co-operation between the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
in matters relating to prices, finance, and other terms of sale for large 
quantities of Australian products. Additional bodies were set up later 
for barley, wool, wheat, rabbitskins, hides and leather, eggs and tobacco. 
Control of exports by the boards is exercised by means of licenses issued 
to exporters; particulars of their operations are published elsewhere in 
this volume. 


For some primary products assistance has been given in the form of 
bounties on exports. 


Trade representation abroad is conducted by Trade Commissioners who 
have been appointed for service in India aud Ceylon, Egypt, Chima, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Canada, New Zealand and the United States 
of America. In London the work is undertaken by the High Commissioner 
for Australia, and there is an official representative of the Government of 
New South Wales. 


CoxThoL oF Oversea TrapkE—Wartine REGULATIONS. 


Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, various regulations have 
been promulgated under the Customs Act for the control of oversea trade. 
Most important of these are the Customs (Overseas Exchange) Regulations 
and the Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations. 


The Customs (Overseas Exchange) Rerulations, which are complementary 
to the National Security (Monetary Control) Regulations, provide that 
before the export of goods is permitted, traders must guarantee that the 
overseas exchange arising from sales abroad will be placed at the disposa! 
of the Commonwealth Bank. When this guarantee has been fulfilled the 
bank pays to the exporter an amount in Australian currency equivalent to 
the proceeds of the sale. 


In order to ayoid unnecessarv inconvenience, regular exporters who make 
satisfactory arrangements with the Commonwealth Bank may obtain a 
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special license for shipment of a particular commodity or group of com- 
modities during a specified period. Exporters who send only occasional 
shipments abroad are required to obtain an ordinary license for each con- 
signment. 


The Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations are designed to ensure that 
the available supplies of overseas exchange are used to the best advantage 
in the national interest, and generally are applicable only to importations 
from countries in the non-sterling group. There is a limited list of goods, 
however, subject to regulation regardless of their origin. In these are 
included jute products, metal-working machine tools, petroleum products, 
tetraethyl lead, aluminium and aluminium products, tin plate and terne- 
plate. Licenses for the importation of most of these products are issued 
only to applicants approved by the Department of Supply and Develop- 


ment. 


Countries in the sterling group, that is, the countries to which the 
regulations are generally not applicable, include countries in the British 
Empire (except Canada, Newfoundland and Hong Kong), Egypt and 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Netherlands East Indies, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, New Hebrides and French Oceania (including New 
Caledonia), French Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons under French 
mandate, French India, Iceland and the Faroe Islands. 


The import licensing system was introduced on 1st December, 1939, and 
the restrictions applicable to imports from non-sterling countries have 
been progressively tightened since that date. Some classes of goods ‘are 
subject to total prohibition; others are restricted to a specified proportion 
of the quantity or value of imports during the pre-war year 1938-39. 


Division of Import Procurement. 


In August, 1941, a separate section designated the Division of Inport 
Procurement was set up within the Department of Trade and Customs to 
administer transactions with the United States under the United States 
Lease-Lend Act of March, 1941. The Division is also responsible for the 
central control of import licensing, the administration of rationing 
schemes controlled by the Department of Trade and Customs, and the 
determination of priorities for goods shipped from the North American 
continent. In effect, the Division is the Australian clearing house for all 
goods obtained from the United States in terms of the Lease-Lend Act. 
In September, 1941, it was announced by the Minister for Trade and. 
Customs that the Division was arranging with the United States Govern- 
ment for the supply to Australia of certain essential commodities includ- 
ing steel, various non-ferrous metals, specified types of machinery, loco- 
motives and equipment, civil aircraft, potash and certain other industrial 
chemicals and miscellaneous goods. 


Trading with the Enemy. 


As soon as a state of war is declared, trading with the enemy becomes an 
offence under common law, and on 6th September, 1939, a warning notice to 
that effect was published in the Commonwealth Gazette. The prohibition 
on trading with the enemy has since been given statutory force and mach- 
inery has been set up within the Department of Trade and Customs to ensure 
that all trade which might directly or indirectly benefit the enemy is cut off. 
This ban applies to all enemy countries and countries under their control, 
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including Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Danzig, Poland (excluding the re- 
gion under Soviet control), Denmark (excluding Greenland and the Faros 
Islands), Norway, Netherlands (excluding the Netherlands dependencies), 
Luxemburg, Belgium (excluding the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi), 
French territory in Europe (including Corsica), Algeria, the French Zone 
of Morocco and Tunisia, Monaco, French Somaliland, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, the mainland of Greece and Finland. 

In order to check illegal traffic with the enemy through neutral countries, 
lists of persons, firms and companies in neutral countries which are deemed 
to be “enemies” are published under the Trading with the Enemy Act and 
all commercial transactions with them are prohibited. 

The affairs of suspected enemy fitms operating in Australia have beem 
investigated and, in appropriate cases, controllers have been appointed to 
take over the businesses concerned. 


Statistics or Isrpor'ts anp Exports. 


Statistics relating to the oversea trade of the various States of Australia 
are recorded by the Commonwealth Statistician. The records of imports 
as shown in this chapter include those re-exported for consumption in other 
States or elsewhere. Exports classified as “Australian Produce” inelude 
products of other Australian States which have béen shipped oversea at 
ports in New South Wales, but they do not include products of New South 
Wales despatched abroad from ports in other States. 


Complete records of interstate trade have not been available since 12th 
September, 1910, when the Customs Department ceased to record them. 

Statisties of trade for years later than 1938-39 are not available for 
publication, therefore details of oversea and interstate imports and exports 
usually published in the Year Book are omitted from this issue—except 
a few summary tables. 

Oversea TRADE. 

: The values, as shown in the following tables relating to goods 
imported and exported oversea, are based on the values recorded by the 
Department of Trade and Customs. 


Valuation of Imports. 

The value of goods imported represents the amount on which duty is 
payable or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem, such value being 
the sum of the following:—(a) The actual price paid by the Australiat 
importer plus any special deduction, or the current domestic value in the 
country of export at the date of exportation, whichever is the higher: (8) 
all charges for placing the goods free on boatd at the port of expott; and 
(¢) 10 per cent. of the amounts (a) and (0). 


The value of imports is recorded in British currency, though the term is 
not strictly synonymous with “currency of the United Kingdom” (sterling) 
since values of imports expressed in £ 8. d. are regarded for duty purposes 
as being in British currency. This applies in particular to imports from 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa when the currencies of these 
countries ate not at par with the currency of the United Kingdom (ster- 
ling). No adjustment ‘on this account has been made in the tables of this 
chapter when the tcrm sterling has been used as synonymous with British 
cutreney. Conversion to British currency in the ‘case of imports In other 
currencies is based on the commercial rates of exchange. 
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Valuation of Exports. ok 

The value of goods exported is recorded in Australian currency and: in- 
cludes the cost of containers. Until 1st July, 1937, most commodities 
were assessed at their value in the principal markets in Australia, though 
a different method as described in the Official Year Book 1938-39, was 
adopted at various dates for sugar, wool, wheat, flour and butter. 

Since 1st July, 1937, the values of exports generally have been assessed 
as follows :— 


(1) Goods sold to oversea buyers before export—the f.o.b. equivalent of 
the price at which the goods were sold, e.g., as regards wool, the 
actual price paid by the oversea buyer plus the cost of all services 
incurred by him in placing the wool on board ship. 

(2) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.0.b. equivalent 
of the current price offering for similar goods in the principal 
markets of the country to which the goods were despatched’ for 
sale. As regards wool, the f.o.b. equivalent of the current price 
ruling in Australia normally provides a sufficient approxima- 
tion to the f.0.b. equivalent of the price ultimately received. 


Oversea Imports and Exports—Value. .. ie! 

The total value in Australian currency of oversea imports and” exports 
of New South Wales as recorded by the Customs Department, .during 
various years since 1901 is shown in the following table, with the value 
per head of population. The figures, with the exception of those relating 
to the year 1901, do not include the value of exports in the form of ships’ 
stores, _ 


TasLe 236.—Oversea Imports and Exports (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1939. 
(Values expressed in Australian Currency.) 


Oversea Exports. : 

Year ended 30th June— Oversea, 3 
Imports. Australian Other Total Total Trade 
Produce. Produce. . Ovcrsea. 

' 
£A £A £A £A £A 
1901* eos wes ---| 17,560,207 t + 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* ‘ies ae «| 27,348,428 29,938,415 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,829 
1921 eee ae | 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,039 52,601,806 125,068,194 
1929 wee oi «| 63,491,123 47,170,407 2,118,483 49,288,890 112,780,013 
1931 aoe ave s.| 20,817,013 30,346,929 1,517,998 31,364,927 61 631,940 
1932 sey 23,948,174 33,147,646 1,549,907 34,597,553 58,645,727 
1936 ea wae | 45,378,652 44,640,164 2,892,036 47,532,200 92,910,852 
1937 oud tee «.-| 51,297,217 53,920,115 3,382,397 57,302,512 108,599,729 
1938 pes tas «-} 63,955,611 45,018,310 ?,392,191 48,411,501 112,367,112 
1939 Bitte. 55 wel 58,050,811 41,527,687 4,375,393 | 45,903,080 | 103,952,891 
PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
£s. d. £8. d. £s. da és. d £s. d 
1901* eee wee re 12 16 11 + + 13 6 6 | 26 3 5 
1911* one 0% “ee 16 8 5 1719 7 1 6 8 19 6 3 35 14 8 
1921 bee ite exe 34.13 4 23 2 2 211 25.3 3 “69 16 7 
1929 es ae aes 2511 3 38 19 9 017 1 19 16 10 45 8 1 
1931 wee eee ass 1114 3 1118 6 012 0 1210 6 244 9 
1932 we ee sis 9 6 6 1218 2 012 1 1310 8 22.16 9 
1936 ove ee ae 17 18 1616 1 119 17 17 10 3419 6 
1937 eee ave tied 19 2 9 20 2 8 1 5 3 21 7 6 40 10.3 
1938 eee eae _ 23 12 2 16 12 5 151 1717 6 41 9 8 
1939 ae ase aa 21 4 8 15 310 112 0 16 15 10 38 0 6 
* Year ended 31st December. + Not available. 


The values quoted above have been stated in Australian currency which 
was depreciated in relation to the currency of the United Kingdom in 
1930-31. On the average the addition to the sterling value of exports arising 
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from the premium on oversea exchange was nearly 18 per cent, in 1930-31, 
27 per cent. in 1931-32, and 25 per cent. since 1932-33. Farticulars of the 
rates of exchange are shown in the chapter of this volume entitled Private 
Finance. 

The following table shows particulars relating to the oversea trade of the 
State, similar to those in Table 286, but with values expressed in British 
currency. Exports in the form of ships’ stores are excluded, except in 
1901. 


Taste 237.—Oversea Imports and Exports (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1939. 
(Values expressed in British Currency.) 


Oversea Exports. 
Year ended Oversea i a —~—-| Total Trade 
30th June. Imports. ‘Australian Other Oversea. 
Produce. Produce. Total. 
£stg. £stg. Este. £stg. fstg. 
1901* 17,560,207 + + 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* 27,343,428 29,938,415 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,829 
1921 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,089 52,601,806 125,068,194 
1929 63,491,123 47,170,407 2,118,483 | 49,288,890 | 112,780,013 
1931 26,311,411 25,745,092 1,276,732 { 27,021,824 (| 53,333,235 
1932 18,797,584 26,058,705 1,223,590 | 27,282,295 46,079,879 
1936 36,230,461 35,645,707 2,311,902 37,957,616 74,188,077 
1937 40,955,861 43,055,759 2,703,793 45,759,552 86,715,413 
1938 51,062,364 35,948,779 2,712,327 38,661,106 89,723,470 
1939 46,347,953 33,164,077 3,498,109 36,662,186 83,010,139 
Per Heap or PoruLaTION. 

Esd £3. d £Es. dad £a da £a.d. 

1901* 12 16 11 + + 13 6 6 26 3 5 
1911* 14 8 5 ; 1719 7 1 6 8 19 6 3 35 14 8 
1921 3413 4 23 2 2 2 1é1 25 3 3 59 16 7 
1929 25 11 3 18 19 9 017 «#1 19 16 10 45 8 1 
1931 10 6 10 10 2 3 010 1 1012 4 20 19 2 
1932 7 6 5 10 3:0 | 0 9 6 10 12 6 17 18 11 
1936 13 12 9 138 4 017 6 14 5 9 2718 6 
1937 15 5 6 16 1 3 10 2 17 1 5 | #32 611 
1938 1817 0 135 5 10 0 145 5 | 38 2 5 
1939 1619 1 12 2 7 15 7 138 2 30 7 3 

* Year ended 31st December. + Not available. 


Customs anD Excise Tartrrs. 


The Australian Customs Tariff provides customs duties under three head- 
ings—the British Preferential, the Intermediate, and the General Tariff. 


The British Preferential Tariff applies to goods which are wholly pro- 
duced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom. It is also extended to 
cover goods of which the factory or works cost is represented by not less than 
75 per cent. of United Kingdom, or United Kingdom and Australian labour 
and material; if the goods are scheduled as not commercially manufactured 
in Australia, the minimum percentage is 25 per cent., and in certain cases 
50 per cent. It is an essential condition that the final processes of manu- 
facture take place in the United Kingdom, and that the goods are consigned 
direct to Australia. The benefits of this tariff are extended to certain 
produce of British Crown colonies, protectorates, or territories under 
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British mandate. By separate trade agreements the British Preferential 
Tariff has been applied to products of Newfoundland and of the dominions 
of Canada and New Zealand and the territories of New Guinea and Papua, 
except where special duties are provided. 


The Intermediate Tariff which was a feature of the Australian Custems 
Tariff until 14th October, 1932, was introduced again on 28th November, 
1935, and applied to certain items in order to facilitate the implementation 
of trade agreements. The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff may be 
extended in whole or in part to any country by proclamation. 


Trade agreements were completed in 1936 with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France and the Union of South Africa, and the benefits of the Intermediate 
Tariff were extended as from 1st January, 1937, to certain specified impor- 
tations from these countries. The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff were 
also extended as from 30th December, 1938, to certain commodities im- 
ported from Switzerland under an agreement made with that country in 
1988. Certain commodities imported from countries entitled to most 
favoured nation treatment have been brought within the scope of the Inter- 
mediate Tariff. 


The General Tariff applies to all goods other than those to which the 
benefits of the British Preferential Tariff or Intermediate Tariff have been 
extended and those which are entitled to special import duties under the 
preferential tariffs or various Acts of Parliament. 


The present schedule of Customs duties is the Customs Tariff, 1933-1939 
(which embodies previous schedules and amendments thereto), as amended 
by proposals introduced into Parliament on 2nd July, 1941, 25th September, 
1941, and 29th October, 1941. 


Primage Duties. 


A primage duty of 2} per cent. ad valorem was imposed for revenue 
purposes from 10th July, 1930, upon almost all goods, in addition to duties 
collected in accordance with the tariff. The rate was increased to 4 per 
cent. on 6th November, 1930, and to 10 per cent. on most items on 11th 
July, 1981. Primage duties on goods under the British Preferential Tariff 
were reduced on 5th October, 1933, and since 1st December, 1933, goods of 
New Zealand origin have been exempt. 


Under the Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) Act, 1934, ad valorem 
primage duties at rates of 4 per cent., 5 per cent., or 10 per cent. are levied 
according to the origin and type of goods. Goods the produce or manu- 
facture of Norfolk Island, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, and the Territory of 
New Guinea, also a number of specified goods for use by primary pro- 
ducers are exempt from primage duty. Many machines, tools of trade, 
and raw materials not manufactured or produced in Australia are also 
free of primage duty when subject to the British Preferential Tariff. 
Primage duties at the rates applicable to the British Preferential Tariff 
ate imposed on Canadian goods admirsible under the British Preferential 
Tariff and on proclaimed commodities from British non-self-governed 
colonies and protectorates. By proclamations which came into operation on 
ist January, 1987, and after, all countries whose products were admissible 
under the Intermediate Customs Tariff were accorded a reduction of rate to 
4 per cent. or 5 per cent., or exemption from primage duty in respeet of 
specified tariff items. 
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Special War Duty. 


An additional (wartime) customs duty, representing 10 per cent. of the 
sum of customs and primage duties, is payable on all goods except unmanu- 
factured tobacco, petrol and similar petroleum and shale products. 


Exchange Adjustment. 


Asa result of the world economic depression in 1929 and: later years, 
the currencies of many countries were depreciated, and international 
exchange rates fluctuated considerably. Where the exchange rate was 
unfavourable: to Australia, e.g., as between Australia and the United King- 
dom, the effect was to give additional protection to Australian industries. 
The imposition of primage duties on imports in addition to the ordinary 
duties, and the. fall in. internal costs of production in Australia. further 
increased the margin of protection. 


The question of adjusting. protective duties because of the incidence: of. 
exchange: was referred. by the Minister for Trade and Customs to the Tariff 
Board for inquiry, and their recommendations regarding exchange adjust- 
ment were incorporated in the Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, 
1933, which came into force on 5th October, 1933. This Act, as subse- 
quently. amended, provides for adjustments in ordinary customs duties 
(other than primage duty and duty imposed by the Customs Tariff In- 
dustries Preservation Act) consequent upon depreciation of Australian 
curren¢y in relation. to the currencies of the countries to: which the bene- 
fits'of the British Preferential Tariff extend. These adjustments: are as: 
follows, viz.:—-(a) When, at the date of exportation of the goods involved, 
Australian currency has depreciated to the extent of not less than 16% per 
cent., a deduction is to be made of one-fourth of the amount of the duty, 
or one-eighth of the value of the goods for duty, whichever is the less; 
or (b) when the depreciation is less than 162 per cent., but not less than 
114 per cent., the deduction is to be one-eighth of the amount of the 
duty or‘one-sixteenth of the value of the goods for duty, whichever is the 
less: The extent of depreciation of Australian currency is determined 
according to the telegraphic. transfer (buying) rate. 


Subsequent to the enactment of the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjust- 
ment) Act, 1933, the Tariff Board adopted the principle of recom- 
mending protective rates of duty on the basis of reasonable and adequate 
protection necessary (a) under existing conditions of exchange, (b) if 
exchange, Australia on London, suddenly reverted to par, (c) to meet con- 
ditions of exchange between parity and the present adverse rate of 25 per 
cent. 


Tariff proposals introduced on 6th. December, 1937, and later hava 
imposed duties on certain articles in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board as in (a) above with provision as in (c) for automatic 
variations of duties in consonance with fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 
With respect to items so affected deductions applicable under the Tariff 
(Exchange Adjustment) Act do not apply. 


Ottawa Agreement. 


‘As a result of the Imperial Economic Conference held in Ottawa. during 
July and August, 1932,.an agreement was made between the Governmenta 
of the Commonwealth. and the United Kingdom for increased trade pre- 
ference. The agreement was ratified by the United Kingdom and Australia 
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Agreement Act, 1932. The term of the -agreement expired in August, 
1937, after a currency of five years, but it continues in force, as neither 
party has denounced it. The terms of the agreement and subsequent 
negotiations for its review are described in the 1938-39 issue of the Year 
Book, 


Reciprocal Agreements. 


The first trade treaty between Canada and Australia was effected in 
September, 1925. This treaty was superseded by an agreement in 1931, 
when Canada undertook to impose specified duties on certain commodities 
and to extend to all other goods the benefits of the British Preferential 
Tariff. Australia agreed to act similarly. 


Either country, after three months’ notice, may impose General Tariff 
rates in lieu of the preference rates on goods imported from the other 
country, when the importation of such goods is detrimental to the sale of 
‘similar goods in the importing country. 


By the 1931 Act some goods imported from Canada were subject to the 
Tntermediate Tariff then operating. By the Customs Tariff’ (Canadian 
Preference) Act, 1934, these goods were made subject to special rates of 
duties. Amendments have since been made and the schedules in operation 
are contained in the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Act, 1931, 
‘as supplemented by the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Ack 1934- 
1939, and proposals dated 2nd July, 1941. 


An agreement for mutual trade preference was made between Australia 
and New Zealand in 1922 and was replaced by a new agreement in 1933. 
‘Australia agreed not to impose duties on free goods. nor to increase customs 
rates on certain dutiable goods except with the consent of New Zealand ar: 
after six months’ notice. New Zealand agreed to act similarly with regard 
to Australia. In each Dominion the rates under the British Preferential 
Tariff were applicable to commodities not specified in the agreement. 
Where the British Preferential rate on any non-scheduled article was legs: 
in the exporting Dominion than the British preferential rate in the .im- 
porting Dominion, then a request might be made that the latter rate 
should .be reduced to the former within three months. Proclamations 
have been issued under this clause imposing special rates on 
certain goods the produce or manufacture of New Zealand. Primage duty 
was not chargeable on goods imported from New Zealand into Australia, 
but imports to New Zealand from Australia were liable to primage provided 
the rate did not exceed that charged on similar importations from the- 
United Kingdom. New Zealand also undertook to abolish primage on 
Australian goods as soon as finances permitted, = 

The agreement was given effect by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand: 
Preference) Act 1933-1934, and might be terminated by either country 
after six months’ notice. The schedule to this agreement was amended by 
proposals dated 2nd July, 1941, and 29th October, 1941. 


The agreement was modified as from 1st March, 1988, to provide. 
for the application by New Zealand of increased rates on—(a)._ certain. 
manufactured articles of Australian origin which, under the 1933 agree- 
ment could not be made subject to increased duties except by mutual ¢on-- 
sent or after. six months’ notice and (b) certain other articles of ‘Aus- 
tralian origin, which under the 1933 agreement were subject to’ rates 
of duty applicable under the British Preferential Tariff. 
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The purpcse of New Zealand in increasing the duties was to promote tlie 
expansion of certain manufacturing industries in New Zealand and to 
restore to others the level of protection they were afforded before the 
introduction of a working week of forty hours and the restoration of the 
wages and conditions of employment in 1931. With the exception 
of the United Kingdom, which the New Zealand Government in terms of 
the United Kingdom-New Zealand Trade agreement must maintain in the 
position of a domestic competitor, Australia’s position generally in relation 
to other competitive supplying countries remains unchanged. Under the 
modified agreement three months’ notice is required from either party for 
the termination of the agreement or for an increase in the duties on 
specified goods. 


Towards the close of 1938-39 the New Zealand Government adopted a 
policy of trade control by the application of a licensing system to imports. 
The main objectives of the policy were the conservation of oversea sterling 
funds, the promotion of home industries, and the diversion of trade to the 
United Kingdom from foreign and other Empire countries. These licen- 
sing restrictions have been progressively intensified since the cutbreak of 
war, in September, 1939. 


The implementation of the policy will probably result in the diminution 
of imports from Australia to New Zealand, but the relative trade position 
of Australia with New Zealand, ag compared with other countries except 
the United Kingdom, should not be affected greatly. 


In terms of the Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 
Act, 1936, certain products of New Guinea and Papua if imported direct 
from these territories are admitted to Australia free of duty. The chief 
products affected are cocoa beans, coffee, ginger, coconuts, sago, tapioca, 
kapok and sesame seeds, vanilla beans, and certain spices and gums. Other 
commodities of Papuan or New Guinea origin not specifically mentioned 
in the schedule to the Act are admissible at rates chargeable under the 
British Preferential Tariff. 


A trade agreement between Australia and the Union of South Africa 
has been in operation since 1st July, 1935. It provides that the products 
of Australia entering the Union of South Africa or the mandated territory 
‘of South West Africa shall be subject to custcms duties not higher than 
those imposed by South Africa on sinilar products from the most favoured 
‘foreign naticn. Australia agreed to act similarly with regard to products 
“Imported from South Africa and the mandated territory of South West 
Afriea. A reciprocal tariff agreement between the Union of South Africa 
-and Mozambique is exempt from the agreement. 


A trade agreement between Australia and Switzerland came into opera- 
‘tion on 80th December, 1928, to remain in force until six months after 
-denunciation by either party. The agreement provides for reciprocal con- 
-cessions on imports of specified products. 


The agreement remains technically operative, though difficulties in com- 
munication under wartime conditions have reduced trade between Australia 
.ead Switzerland to negligible proportions. 


A trade agreement between Australia and Brazil became effective as 
‘from 1st July, 1989. It makes no provision for specific trade concessions, 
Ybut provides that goods imported by either party from the other will 
‘veceive no less favourable treatment than is granted to goods of other 
foreign countries, 
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By a trade agreement which became operative as from 1st July, 1939, 
Newfoundland extends tariff preference of 1 cent per lb. to butter 
and 10 per cent. ad valorem to canned fruits imported from Australia, 
while Australia will permit the admission of Newfoundland newsprint 
under the British preferential tariff. 


A trade agreement with Southern Rhodesia which became effective on 
10th April, 1941, provides for concessional tariff treatment for Southern 
Rhodesian tobacco, raw asbestos and chrome ore. In return, tariff con~ 
cessions have been allowed on imports into Southern Rhodesia of a wide 
range of Australian primary and manufactured products.. 


The trade agreements with France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Greece 
have become inoperative in consequence of enemy occupation of these 
countries. 


Industries Preservation Act. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-1936, provides 
that the Minister, after inquiry by the Tariff Board, may impose a dumping 
duty on goods of a class or kind produced or manufactured in Australia 
which are sold at a price less than the fair market value in the country of 
export at the time of shipment or at a less than reasonable price. The dump- 
ing duty is the amount by which the export selling price to Australia is 
less than the fair market value or the reasonable price, as the case may be. 
Goods shipped on consignment are dealt with somewhat similarly, 


A dumping freight duty may be imposed, after inyuiry by the Tariff 
Board, on goods carried to Australia either free of freight or at reduced 
rates of freight. The amount of dumping duty in such cases is equal to 
the freight concession granted. 


An exchange special duty may be imposed, after inquiry by the Tariff 
Board, on goods imported from a country whose currency has depreciated 
in relation to Australian currency, if the sale of these goods by reason of 
such depreciation is detrimental to an Australian industry. The amount 
a-b 

7) 
nominal par value in sterling of a unit of the currency of the country of 
origin, b the value in Australian currency of the same unit at date of 
exportation, and ¢ the value for duty of the goods assessed in accordance 
with the Custems Act, 1901-1936. No goods have yet been subjected to this 
duty. When dumping duties (except exchange special duties) are caleu- 
lated in any currency other than Australian currency the amount of 
dumping duty is payable in Australian currency ascertained according to 
a fair rate of exchange, such exchange rate to be declared by the Minister 
in cases of doubt. 


x c where a is the 


of the duty may be derived from the formula 


Sales Taz. 


Since ist August, 1930, certain goods imported into Australia as well as. 
lceal secondary products have been subject to the Sales Tax and the tax on 
imports is collected by the customs authorities at ports of entry. Certain 
imports from Fiji, New Zealand, Papua, New Guinea and Norfolk Island. 
are exempt. Particulars as to rates of sales tax, ete, are published in 
the chapter, Public Finance, of this volume. 
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Excise Tariffs. 


Excise duties are levied on beer, spirits, amylic alcohol, fusel oil, sac- 
charin, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and snuff, petroleum and shale producta, 
playing cards, concentrated grape must, cigarette tubes and papers, matches, 
valves for wireless telegraphy and telephony and carbonic acid gas used 
for aerating beverages other than beer. 


‘Duties on beer, spirits, tobacco, cigarettes, cigarette papers, matches and 
wireless valves were increased in November, 1941. 
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SHIPPING. 


Owe to the geographic position of New South Wales, efficient transport 
gervices are essential to maintain regular and speedy communication with 
other countries, and to place the staple products upon distant markets 
in a satisfactory condition without unduly increasing the cost. In modern 
ships special provision jg made for refrigerated cargoes, and improved 
methods of carrying perishable products have promoted the growth of @ 
permanent export trade in such commodities as butter, frozen meat, and 
fruit. 


ContTRoL or SHppine, 

Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping of 
New Sonth Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by the laws of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
end buoys, and quarantine. 

Special legislation relating to navigation and shipping is contained in the 
Commonwealth Navigation Act, 1912-1935. It is drafted on the lines of the 
Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navigation Act of New South Wales 
and embodies the rules of the International Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea and the International Load Line Convention. 


The provisions of the Navigation Act apply to ships registered in Aus- 
tralia (excepting those engaged solely in the domestic trade of any one 
State) and other British ships whose first port of clearance and whose port 
of destination are within the Commonwealth. The Governor-General may 
suspend its application to barges, fishing boats, pleasure yachts, missionary 
ships, or other vessels not carrying passengers or goods for hire; and the 
High Court of Australia has decided that clauses relating to manning, 
accommodation, and licensing do not apply to vessels engaged in purely 
intra-state trade. 

A ship other than an intra-state vessel may not engage in the 
coasting trade of Australia unless licensed to da so, and a license 
may not be granted to a ship in receipt of a foreign subsidy. 
Licensees, during the time their ships are so engaged, are obliged 
to pay to the seamen wages at current rates ruling in Australia, and, in the 
ease of foreign vessels, to comply with the same conditions as to manning 
and accommodation of the crew as are imposed on Australian registered 
vessels. Power is reserved to the Marine Administration to grant permits, 
under certain conditions, to unlicensed British ships to engage in the 
coasting trade and to authorise unlicensed ships of any nationality to carry 
out specified services without being deemed to engage in the coasting trade, 
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The Governor-General has suspended by proclamation under the 
Act the operations of the foregoing provisions in regard to trade 
between Australia and the Northern Territory, Nauru, Norfolk Island, New 
Guinea, and Papua. Moreover a British ship of not less than 10,000 tons 
gross tonnage and a sea speed of not less than 14 knots may carry passen- 
gers without break of journey from one port in Australia to another with 
which the port of embarkation is not connected by rail. 


The part of the Commonwealth Navigation Act which relates to pilotage 
has not been brought into operation, and this service is regulated under the 
State Navigation Act of 1901-1935. 


Administrative control over the ports of New South Wales is vested 
in the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales which is described 
on page 297. There is also an Advisory Committee to advise the Board in 
respect of Newcastle. 

‘Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Com- 
monwealth in terms of the Quarantine Act, 1908-1924, and the State 
Government aids in carrying out the law relating to animal and plant: 
quarantine. Imported animals or plants may not be landed without a 
permit granted by a quarantine officer. The master, owner, and agent of 
a vessel ordered into quarantine are severally responsible for the expenses, 
but the Commonwealth Government may undertake to bear the cost in 
respect of vessels trading exclusively between Australasian ports. Quaran- 
tine expenses, in the case of animals, plants and goods are defrayed by the 
importer or owner. 


Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined by a quarantine officer 
at the first port of call in Australia. If the vessel is less than fourteen days 
from the last oversea port of call (certain South Pacific Island ports 
excepted) it is inspected again at the next port of call. The quarantine 
station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney Harbour, near the 
entrance to the port. 


The liability of shipowners, charterers, etc., in regard to the transporta- 
tion of goods is defined by the Sea-carriage Acts passed by the State and 
the Commonwealth Parliaments. The State Act passed in 1921 applies to 
the intra-state trade, and the Commonwealth Act of 1924 applies to the 
interstate and the outward oversea trade. 


Statistics oF SHIPPING. 


The figures in this chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of par- 
ticulars concerning ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, which are 
not included in the official shipping records. Where tonnage is quoted it 
is net tonnage. 

Under wartime conditions statistics of shipping are not available for 
publication. Information as to interstate and oversea shipping up to the 
pre-war year 1938-39 was published in earlier issues of the Year Book 
and with the exception of the summary below are omitted from this issue. 


Oversea and Interstate Shipping—Vessels Entered and Cleared. 


In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a vessel is 
treated as an entry once and as a clearance once for each voyage to and 
from New South Wales, being entered at the first port of call, and cleared 
at the port from which it departs. The repeated voyages of every vessel are 
included. 
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The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
which arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various 
years since 1901, with the average net tonnage per vessel, are shown in the 
following statement :— 


Tarte 2388..Shipping Entered and Cleared (N.S5S.W.), 1901 to 1939. 


Sea Entries. Clearances. ao 

Both June. | Vessels, | Net Tonnage. Vessels. Net Tonnage. yore 
1901" 2,760 4,133,200 2,855 4,274,101 1,498 
1911" 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 6,833,782 2,177 
1921 3,019 7,123,331 3,023 7,122,209 2,358 
1929 2,865 8,516,413 2,847 8,532, 023 2,985 
1931 2,547 7,938,164 2,568 8,008,527 3,118 
1932 2,420 7,838,949 2,451 7,859,067 3,23 
1936 2,965 9,826,765 2,943 9,784,413 3,319 
1937 3,178 10,569,260 3,165 10,539, 623 3,328 
1938 3,344 11,166,679 8,353 11,187,356 3,338 
1939 3,319 11,241,842 | 3,334 11,232,236 3,378 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Harpours and ANCHORAGE, 


Along the coast of New South Wales there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. 


The shipping trade of the ports other than Sydney, Newcastle, and Port 
Kembla is relatively small. 


Sydney Harbour. 


Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South 
Wales. It has a safe entrance and affords effective protection to shipping 
under all weather conditions. The total area of the harbour is 14,284 acres 
or about 22 square miles, of which approximately half carries a depth 30 feet 
or more at low water ordinary spring tide. The mean range of tide is about 
3 feet 6 inches. The foreshores, being irregular, extend over 188 miles, aud 
afford facilities for extensive wharfage. 


The control of the port is vested in the Maritime Services Board of New 
South Wales, a corporate body of five commissioners appointed by the 
Government of New South Wales. Two of the Commissioners are part- 
time members representing shipping and commercial interests. The Board’s 
functions in respect of the pert of Sydney include the provision of adequate 
wharfage, channels, lights and other port facilities, the control of shipping 
and pilotage, the imposition and collection of rates and charges on goods 
and vessels, the licensiny of harbour craft and the general management 
and control of the port. 
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The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business céntre of ‘the 
city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. Excluding private lighter and 
ferry berths, there are 78,031 feet of wharfage in Sydney Harbour. The 
principal wharves are leased to the various shipping companies whose vessels 
engage regularly in the trade of the port, and other wharves are reserved 
for vessels which visit the port occasionally. Details relating to the number 
and length of the berths are shown below :— 


TaBLE 239.—Port of Sydney, Wharves and Jetties at 30th June, 1941. 
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“Maritime Sérvices 


: Private ‘ ; 
Board of N + I. 
Sonth Wales, Whartage. pai 
Particulars. 2 : = —— - 
No No, No. 
of Length. of Length. of Length. 
| Berths. Berths, Berths. 

Ship berths— feet. feet. feet, 
Oversea... has ee «| 67 | 34,772 14 3,819 81 | 38,593 
Interstate 2.00 we ee ae) 2A | 9,355 3 516; 27] 9,872 
Intrastate ... ose ees ne 39 | 11,223 8 1,202 47 | 12,425 

Cross wharves adjoining ships’ berths 39 | 4,693... eee 39 | 4,693 

Harbour trade berths ... aes tee 19 4,633 31 4,391 50 9,024 

Ferry berths... ss a | 25) 3,427] ... es 25 3A2T 

Total... aes «| 213 | 68,103 | 56 9,928 | 269 78,031 


Works have been constructed on a spit of land, known ag Glebe Island, 
between Rozelle Bay and White Bay, to facilitate the shipment of wheat. 
Silos with a capacity of 7,500,000 bushels are available for the storage of 
wheat in bulk and the grain may be delivered into the holds of the vessels 
at the rate of 1,400 tons per hour. Plant is available also for the mechanical 
leading and the storage of bagged wheat. 


Special facilities for the storage and handling of staple products such 
as wool, ete., are provided on the waterside, and modern plant has been 
installed at Ball’s Head for replenishing ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore cf the port, and the 
northern is used mainly for residential sites. The ferry steamers on which. 
traffic is carried across the harbour are -certificated as to seaworthiness 
and licensed by the Maritime Services Board. During 1940-41 certificates 


were issued to 48 vessels in Port Jackson, certificated to carry 85,10% 
passengers. 


An arch bridge spanning the harbour from Dawes’ Point to Milson’s 
Point was opened on 19th March, 1932. It provides for pedestrian, 
vehicular, railway and tramway traffic. A description of the bridge is 
published in the chapter of this volume relating to Roads and Bridges. 


As from ist July, 1928, the accounts of the Harbour Trust were separated 
from the Consolidated Revenue Account, and a special fund was established 
for the receipts of the port authority. The Maritime Services Board is 
required to contribute to the National Debt sinking fund established under 
the financial agreement between the Commonwealth and the States in the 
same proportion as its debt bears to the total loan debt of the State. The 
net profits are payable into a reserve fund to meet losses and to provide 
for the reduction of rates and charges. 
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“The revenue and ‘expenditure by ‘the port authority at Sydney during 
each of the last ten years are shown in the following statement, also 
the capital debt at the end-of each year. 


Tasi& 240,—Port of Sydney, Revenue and Expenditure, 1931 to 1941. 


Expenditure, 
‘Year ended Capital inistration| , ( \ 
30th June. Devt. Income, | Adminttration, Tay’ | uxehange,| ‘Total Ex- | S¥*Plus. 
Maintenance Sinking | ete. penditure. 
i ; Expenses, { . Fund. - I 
j | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ | £ 


1931 |11,622,200] 840,077 269,831 | 635,571 25,805 | 931,207 |(-}91,130 
1932 {11,611,905 | 832,186 244,581 | 595,698 ; 149,281 | 989,560 | (-)157,374. 
1933 |11,596,315 | 880,012 213,985 | 569,201 | 107,917 | 891,103 (-)11,091 
1934 11,585,907 | 855,959 225,782 | 535,321 91,270 | 852,373 3,586 


1935 /11,518,020 | 968,147 272,030 | 511,280 | 70,655 | 853,965 | 114,182 
1936 [11,450,692 |1,040,611 279,446 | 497,447 72,334 | 849,227 | 191,384 
41937 = 11,452,929 -|1,093;691 293,783 | 483,209 | 61,272 | 838,264 | 255;427 


1988 11,325,087 |1,186,279 344,799 | 482,392 | 59,592 | $86,783 | 299,496 
1939 {11,276,399 |1,155,627 377,843 | 481,551 | 57,507 | 916,901 | 238,726 
1940 {11,275,655 |1,203,227 356,999 | 485,264 | 59,766 | 902,029 | 301,198 
1941 {11,258,909 |1,150;452 372,765 | 471,880 | 57,784 | 902,429 | 248,023 


(-) Denotes deficiency. 


The total income during 1940-41 was £1,150,452. After the deduction 
of administration and maintenance expenses £372,765, interest and sink- 
‘ing fund charges £471,880, and exchange and loan management expenses. 
‘£57,784, there was a surplus on the year’s transactions of £248,023. The 
‘ratio of administration and maintenance charges to income was 82 per cent. 


The principal sources of revenue were wharfage and transhipment rates, 
which amounted to £707,471, and rents from properties £276,711. The 
corresponding amounts for 1939-40 were £785,109 and £273,112. 


Newcastle Harbour. 


Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) is the second port of New South Wales 
‘and the fourth port of Australia in regard to the volume of its shipping 
trade. The harbour lies in the course of the Hunter River, and its limits 
are not defined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 8 miles 
of coastline, extending on the western side as far-as Port Waratah, omitting 
Throsby Creek, and on the eastern side to a point due east of the southern 
‘end of Moscheto Island. The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, 
‘excluding the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which together 
cover an area of 162 acres. 


The harbour is landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
Kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. Newcastle is 
primarily a coal-loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields has led 
to the establishment of important industries, including iron and steel works, 
in the district. Facilities are available for the shipment of wool, wheat and 
‘frozen meat, and.a wharf is available for timber. A terminal elevator for 
the export of bulk wheat has been erected, and 500 feet of wharfage has 
been provided for wheat loading purposes. 
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At 30th June, 1941, wharfage accommodation was 22,155 feet including 
6,100 feet for the shipment of coal, 6,580 feet for general cargo, 4,935 feet 
for Government purposes, 535 feet for the wheat terminal, and 4,005 feet 
private and under lease. The general cargo wharves are connected with 
the main railway system, and the railway extends along the coal wharves. 
There are seven sets of mooring dolphins and jetties for vessels awaiting 
cargo. 

Newcastle Harbour is administered by the Maritime Services Board and 
an advisory committee consisting of five members appointed by the Governor. 
The chairman of the committee is nominated by the Board and the other 
members are representative of interests concerned with the administration 
of the port. 


River Trarric. 


New South Wales has few inland waterways, and although there is some 
river traffic its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels and 
trade is carried further inland by means of small steamers and launches. 


The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions. Traiic on the Darling is intermittent. At certain times, in 
seasons when the rainfall is sufficient to maintain a fair volume of water, 
berges carry wool and other products a considerable distance. 


Under an agreement between the Governments of the Commonwealth, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, a comprehensive scheme 
of control works was designed to provide for navigation by vessels drawing 
5 feet of water except in unusual drought. 


At 30th June, 1941, the works completed on the Murray River, were the 
Hume Reservoir (capacity 14 million acre feet), Yarrawonga Weir, Lake 
Victoria Storage, thirteen locks and weirs, and barrages across the five 
cbannelg at the mouth of the Murray in South Australia. These works 
permit permanent navigation from the mouth to 40 miles above Mildura, a 
distance of approximately 600 miles. On the Murrumbidgee River, weirs 
have been constructed at Redbank and Maude, and the scheme has been 
completed to the stage authorised by existing legislation. 


The expenditure for the construction of reservoirs, locks and other works 
at 30th June, 1941, amounted to £11,872,132, of which New South Wales 
contributed £4,014,461. 


Harsour Ferry Services. 


In the ports of Sydney and Newcastle, ferry services have been established 
by private companies to transport passengers, etc., across the harbours. 
At 30th June, 1941, fifty-five boats certificated by the Maritime Services 
Board to carry 86,287 passengers were in service, and 780 persons were 
employed. Approximately 30,190,000 passengers were carried during the 
year 1940-41, six passengers and 51 employees were injured in accidents, 
and there was one fatality. The total revenue amounted to £476,799, and 
the expenditure to £414,843, 


These ferries are distinct from those to which reference is made in the 
chapter entitled Roads and Bridges, which are maintained by the central 
Government or by municipalities or shires for the transport of traffic 
across rivers where bridges fiave not been erected. 
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Rares oF Freicut. 


Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing 
in oversea countries the products of the industries of New South Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are determined 
by organisations of shipowners. 


An association of shipowners and slippers, known as the Australian 
Oversea Transport Association, was formed in June, 1929, with the object 
ef organising on an economical basis the shipping services to and from 
Australia. A series of agreements has been arranged in regard to rates 
of freight and other conditions affecting the shipment of cargoes by vessels 
engaged regularly in the trade between Australia and Europe. 


As a rule, freight on general cargoes is paid in sterling at the port of 
destination. If freight was prepaid in Australia in 1930-81 aud later 
years, shippers were required to add to the rates quoted an additional 
charge on account of exchange. On refrigerated cargoes, exchange was 
charged at concession rates, viz., 3 per cent. in 1930-31, 23 per cent. from 
July to December, 1931, and 18 per cent. since Ist January, 19382. The rates 
of exchange quoted by the Australian banks are shown in the Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this volume. 


The following statement shows the range of rates for the carriage of 
various commodities by steamer from Sydney to London in 1921 and later 
years :— 


Tanitn 241.—Rates of Freight, Sydney to London, 1921 to 1941. 


Article. | 1920-21. 1930-31, 1938~39. 1939-40, 1940-41. 
Butter «- box 56Ib. 6s, 4s. 4s.|| 48.|| to 5s, 5s, to 5s. 8d.§ 
Copra ton] 225s. to 120s. 61s. 3d. Gls. 3d, 61s. 3d. to 928. | 92s, to 1048, 3d.§ 
Hides lb.| 14d. to 1d. #4. id. 3d to 34. ad. to #a.§ 
Leather be ton] 270s. to 2448. 137s. 9d, 137s, 9d. 187A. Od. to 206s.9d./206s.9d.to 2348.3d.§ 
Mutton—Frozen Ib. 14d. 1d. 1d.* 1d.* to 1kd. lye. to 144.§ 

PT ilisw ton} 180s. to 170s. 70s, 9d, 708. Od, 70s. 9d. to 106s, 8d.'106s.3d.to 1208.34.§ 
Wheat s ton}120s.to 46s. 8d.| 328. 6d. to 20a./318.3d. to 338.9d.| 318. 3d. to 62s, 6d. 162s. 6d. to 135s. 6d. 
Wool—Greasy Ib. 13d.t 1Ad 1d.t 1d.t to 14d. 14d. to 1Hid.§ 
igre poms — 40| 120s. to 105s. 633, 63:3, 63s. to 94s. 6d. | 94s. 6d. to 1073.8 
cubic feet. 
Timber 100 super. feet] 353. to 22s, 11s. eee to 138.9d.\ 13s, 9d. to 20s, 9d. 209, Od. to 233. 6d.§ 
i} 


* Less 73%. t Pins 5% privuage, less 10% retate, and an additional rebate of 1s, 9d, 
per bale in 1937-38 and 1938-39. |! Less 11%. § Plus 15 per cent. surcharge. 


Prior to the war wool was carried direct to continental ports in Europe at 
the same rates as to London, but the rates were higher if it was taken to 
London and transhipped to the Continent. The rate for greasy and scoured 
wool from Sydney to Japan was #d. per lb. in the years 1937-88 to 1989-40 
and $d. per Ib. in 1940-41, 


Port Ciraraes. 


The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ cargoes in 
New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State 
authorities under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour 
and Tonnage Rates Act, and the Sydney Harbour Trust Act. Since 1st 
February, 1936, the State enactments have been administered by the 
Maritime Services Board. The various charges are shown in detail in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales, published annually, and only a 
brief reference to the rates collected by each authority is made in this 
volume. 
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The gross collections by the State during recent years are shown below 
in comparison with those during the years 1920-21 and 1930-81 :— 
TaBLE 242.—Port Charges (N.S. W.), 1921 to 1941. 


“Year ended 30th June. 


Charges. 4 7 = : - 
1921. 1931. 1939. 1940. 1941. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Pilotage dew eee we} 74,733 58,221 | 74,606 63,876 49,988 
Harbour Removal Fees Ses «| 10,647 3,786 3,678 3,818 4,330 
Harbour and Light Rates... we} 49,551 46,015 | 50,381 51,681 39,661 
*Navigation Department Fees, etc. 10,839 1,170 6,146.| 5,871 7,274 
Harbour and Tonnage Rates (Out- | 
ports) oom ex «| 72,865 116,690 | 237,378 | 233,460 | 234,278 
*Sydney Harbour Trust— 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates ..,.| 475,230 499,736 | 811,681 | 841,823 | 769,700 
Rents of Wharves and Jetties ...| 188,473 192,649 | 166,215 | 165,174 | 165,926 
Rents of other premises «| 71,666 102,851 | 114,165 ; 107.938 | 110,785 
Miscellaneous... aaa -| 61,629 44,841 | 63,566 88,292 | 104,041 


Total ... ae «(1,015,633 | 1,065,959 1,527,816 1,661,933 |1,485,983 
i 


* Maritime Services Board from 1st February, 1936. 


The light dues collected in Australia by the Commonwealth Government 
during the year ended 30th June, 1941, amounted to £120,409, and receipts 
under the Federal Navigation Act to £15,495, 


Charges levied on Ships. 


The principal charges imposed under Federal legislation are light dues 
and fees for the survey of ships, the adjustment of compasses, etc. 


The Commonwealth light dues must be paid in respect of every ship 
entering a port in Australia. The rate, payable quarterly, is 6d. per ton 
(met), and payment at one port covers all Australian ports which the vessel 
may enter during the ensuing period of three months. Vessels calling at 
only one port in Australia en route to an oversea destination are charged at 
the rate of 5d. per ton (net). 


Sea-going vessels must be surveyed at least once in every twelve months. 
‘The fees for a twelve-months’ certificate in respect of steamers and motor 
ships, range from £4 where the gross registered tonnage does not exceed 
100 tons to £13 10s. if the gross tonnage is between 2,100 and 2,400 tons: 
and a charge is made for each additional 300 tons at the rate of 30s. for 
passenger ships and £1 for cargo ships. The survey fees for dry docking 
certificates range from £1 to £4, and double rates are charged for vessels 
without certificates of survey. Additional charges are made for the survey 
of grain cargoes. The fees for the adjustment of a ship’s compasses range 
from £2 2s. to £7 7s. 


The certification of ships trading exclusively within the limits of the 
State of New South Wales is a function of the Maritime Services Board 
of New South Wales. The fees payable for surveys in respect of a twelve 
months’ certificate range from £2 to £8 where the tonnage does not exceed 
600 tons, with £2 for each additional 800 tons up to a maximum of £20. 


Pilotage rates are charged by the Maritime Services Board of New South 
Wales in respect of ships entering. or clearing a port in the State 
where there is a pilotage establishment. Vessels engaged in the whaling 
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trade and vessels in the charge of a master possessing a pilotage certificate 
are exempt unless a pilot is actually employed. The rate is 23d. per ton 
(net) on arrival and on departure; the maximum charge is £25 and the 
minimum is £3 at Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 10s. at other ports. The 
rate of 14d. per ton is charged on ships in ballast or resorting to port for- 
docking, repairs, stress of weather, etc., or for pleasure. 


The harbour and light rate imposed by the State Government is payable 
half-yearly at the rate of 4d. per ton (net). 


The rate for harbour removal varies from £1 to £4 10s. according to the 
size of the vessel; half rates are charged after the third removal. 


Tonnage rates are payable in respect of vessels of 240 tons and over while 
berthed at a wharf, the charge being 4d. per ton (gross) for each period of 
six hours. Vessels under 240 tons are liable for berthing charges, the daily 
rate in Sydney Harbour ranges from 2s. 6d. to 10s, Berthing charges in 
other ports are calculated at the rate of 2s. 6d. for each period of six hours. 
Where wharves are leased to shipping companies in the port of Sydney the 
tonnage rates and berthing charges in respect of their vessels are not charged. 
as they accrue, but are commuted in the rent. 


Am annual license fee of £5 is charged for moorings owned and used by 
shipping companies in Sydney Harbour; and from 9s. 6d. to 10s. for those 
used in connection with docking premises or for small vessels. Mooring 
buoys owned by the Maritime Services Board are available at a charge of 
£1.10s. for the first twenty-four hours:and thereafter 7s. 6d. per period 
of six hours or part thereof. In other ports vessels are allowed to occupy 
Government mooring buoys for a period of two clear days free of charge, 
thereafter buoyage rates ranging from £1 to £3 per day are imposed. 


Tugs, ferry boats, hulks, and launches plying for hire in Sydney Harbour 
must obtain a license, for which the charge is £1 per annum. For water 
boats supplying water to shipping in the port the annual license fee is £5; 
for lighters, 1s. per ton; and for watermen 5s. Jn other ports the annual 
license fees for ballast lighters and for watermen are £1 and 10s. respectively. 
The charge for water supplied to a vessel by the Maritime Services Board 
at unleased wharves in Sydney Harbour is 2s. per 1,000 gallons if the 
water is taken through hoses supplied by the Board; in other cases gaAne rate 
is 1sy 6d. 


Harbour and Wharfage Rates. 


‘In addition to the foregoing charges levied on vessels and payable by 
their owners, harbour or wharfage rates payable by the owners of the goods 
are imposed on the cargoes landed or shipped in the ports. Goods tran- 
shipped are subject to transhipment rates and not to inward or outward 
wharfage or harbour rates. Passengers’ luggage is exempt. The schedules 
of rates for Sydney and other ports are published annually in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 


In Sydney Harbour, the inward rate is 4s. per ton assessed by weight or 
by measurement (40 cubic feet)—at the option of the Board; the outward 
rate is 1s 6d. and the transhipment rate is 6d. But there are numbers of 
special rates for important commodities and there is a deduction of 20 per 
cent. in the charges on goods shipped for conveyance beyond the Common- 
wealth. 


The outward rate for coal is 6d. per ton; wheat and flour 9d. per ton and 
wool 9d. per bale. 
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In ports other than Sydney there is a schedule of inward rates for coast-~ 
wise and interstate goods, and a separate schedule for oversea goods. The 
inward general rate is 2s. per ton or 40 cubic feet for coastwise and inter- 
state goods arriving at these ports and 4s. for oversea goods, and the outward 
rate on coastwise, interstate, and oversea goods is Is. per ton or 40 cubic 
feet, unless otherwise specified. The charges on goods shipped to a destina- 
tion beyond the Commonwealth are subject to a reduction of 20 per cent. 


Storage Charges. 


In order to avoid congestion on the wharves, storage and shed charges 
are imposed on goods placed on a wharf if not removed within a specified 
period, 

Goods arriving from any place beyond the Commonwealth and left 
on an unleased wharf after final discharge of the vessel for a longer 
period than six days are charged at the rate per ton per day of 4d. for the 
first week, 5d. for the second week, 6d. for the third week, and 7d. there- 
after. The same rates are charged on goods discharged from interstate 
and intra-State vessels if left on any unleased wharf for a period exceed- 
ing three days. Goods left on an unleased wharf for more than two days after 
having been received for shipment are charged at the rate of 1d. per ton 
per day. These charges apply to the Port of Sydney only and are payable 
by the owner of the goods. 


At ports other than Sydney storage charges do not accrue on goods until 
forty-eight hours after the completion of the vessel’s discharge. The general 
charge per ton per day is 2d. for the first week; 8d. for the second week; 
4d. for the third week; and 6d. for the fourth and subsequent weeks. At 
Newcastle the charge on wool is 1d. per ton per day; timber id. per ton 
per day for the first four days (after the free period), and thereafter 2d. 
per day; the charge on wheat is 3d. per ton per week. 


Syirpinc Recisrers, 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperis} Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions, The Act pre- 
scribes that all British vessels enzaged in trade must be registered, except 
those under 15 tons burthen employed in the coasting trade of the part of 
the British Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally registered 
are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not permitted to 
proceed to sea. Although the registration of vessels under 15 tons is not 
compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request of the owners, 
as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the purpose of sale 
or mortgage. The flag for merchant ships registered in Australia and for 
ships owned in Australia is the red ensign usually flown hy British merchant 
vessels, defaced with a white seven-pointed star indicating the six federated 
States of Australia and the territories of the Commonwealth, and the five 
smaller white stars representing the Southern Cross. 


SEAMEN. 


Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the Commonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation Act. 
Provisivun is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of agreement, rating, the ship’s complement, discipline, 
hygiene, and accommodation. Mercantile marine offices were established in 
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March, 1922, to undertake functions performed hitherto by State shipping 
offices at Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla where engagements and dis- 
charges are registered. 

The rates of wages, hours of labour, and conditions under which crews 
work on vessels engaged in the interstate and coastal trade of Australia are 
fixed by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. In accordance with the practice of the industrial tribunals 
the rates are subject to periodical] adjustment on account of changes in 
retail prices. 


The rates ruling at 1st November , 1941, were as follows. Victualling and 
accommodation are provided in addition to wages :— 


Tasie 248.—Wages of Seamen, Coastal and Interstate Vessels, November, 


1941. 
Occupation. | Rates of Wages per Month.* 

£s. d, £8. d. 
Masters... aoe es a) oes 38 5 7 toll0 8 7 
Officers—Chief ... ies eke ee 3] 11 2 ,, 48 0 7 
Second Ses ae ake 29 3 2, 48 4 7 
Third ... ae eee ey 30 7 2, 38716 7 

Junior sé <6 Ae 29 3 2 
Engineers—Chief es tee a 33 7 2 to 8 0 7 
Second... ae aes 3111 2 , 5410 2 
Third ase eee ass 29 3 2 , 44 8 7 
Fourth ... ines rae 30 7 2 , 3817 0 

Fifth ues aes ‘aa 29 3 2 

Firemen .., ies we ied ans 25 3 5 

Trimmers | oe ee sez ae 2215 5 

Able Seamen_... ee ses ase 2215 5 
Ordinary Seamen a ass te 13 510 to 14 910 
Cooks... Wes ake a des 19 0 5 , 3178 5 
Stewards sa% eee oes _ 19 0 5 , 25 0 5 
Stewardesses... see 60 avs 13 3 5 , 1410 5 


* Includes War Risk Bonus. 


The monthly rates payable to officers and engineers vary according to the 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged. 

Except where provided specifically in the awards and agreements, the 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per day, and overtime must be 
paid for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning conditions are 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the unions with 
an independent chairman. 


Compensation to seamen is provided by « federal law, the Seamen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1911-1938, which applies to ships trading with Australia, 
or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade and 
commerce with other countries or among the States. 


Seamen employed on New South Wales ships, i.e., ships registered in 
New South Wales, or owned or chartered by the Government or by a person 
or body corporate whose place cf business is in the State, may claim com- 
pensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act of New South Wales, if 
they agree not to proceed under the federal law, provided such ships are 
engaged solely in the intra-state trade of New South Wales. 

Provision has been made in terms of a Commonwealth Act passed in 
August, 1940, for the payment cf war pensions in respect of Australian 
seamen, who in the course of their employment, sustain war injury, which 
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yesults in death or incapacity, also for allowances in respect of. those who 
are captured or detained by the enemy. Benefits are provided for depen- 
dants, and compensation may be granted to seamen whose effects are lost 
or damaged by:enemy action. 


In 1941 the benefits of the War Service Homes Act were extended toe 
seamen domiciled in Australia and employed during the present war on 
ships trading overseas. 


Sarety oF Lire at Ska. 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to prevent 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels ars 
manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and 
that: special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regu- 
lations have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules 
regarding the lights and signals to be used. 


Pilotage is a-State service under the provisions of the Navigation Act of 
New South Wales. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or 
leaving a port of New South Wales at which there is a pilotage establish- 
ment unless the master holds a certificate of exemption. Such certificates 
may be granted to British subjects only, for use in respect of British ships 
registered in Australia or New Zealand and employed in trade between 
ports in Australasia and the South Sea Islands or engaged in whaling. 
The pilotage rates.are shown on page 303. 


Wrecks and:shipping casualties:-which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry. 

Lifeboat stations are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle, and 
motor lifeboats and life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along 
the coast. The pilot vessels are fitted for rescue work, and steam tugs are 
subsidised for assisting vessels in distress. 


The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
affords relief to distressed seamen and their dependants and to the crews 
and necessitous passengers of vessels wrecked in New South Wales waters. 
It is maintained by public subscription, without subsidy from the State. The 
value of relief given during 1940-41 amounted to £805. 


AV[ATION, 


Civil aviation in Australia is subject to the Commonwealth Air Naviga~- 
tion Act, 1920-1936, which authorises. the Governor-General to make: regu- 
lations for giving effect to the Convention for the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation (signed in Paris on 18th October, 1919), and: of providing for 
the control of air navigation (a) in relation to trade and commerce: with 
other countries and among the States, and (b) within any territory of the 
Commonwealth. The Air Navigation Act passed by the Parliament of New 
South Wales in 1988 provides for the application of the Commonwealth 
Air Navigation regulations to aircraft and air navigation within the State. 
This law was enacted in conformity with legislation of the other Australian 
States so that a uniform system of regulations may prevail throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


The Commonwealth Government has surveyed routes and established 
landing grounds in various parts of Australia, and affords assistance to 
certain aero clubs for the encouragement of civil aviation. Air communi- 
cation is maintained by regular services carrying passengers, mails and 
freight between towns in Australia and between Australia aud other 
countries. Most of these services receive subsidy from the Commonwealth. 

The postage rate for letters by air mail within the Commonwealth and 
from Australia to New Zealand is 5d. per half ounce and war postage 
charge 4d. per letter; from Australia to Great Britain via South Africa 
1s. 6d. per half ounce, and from Great Britain to Australia, 1s. 3d. per 
half ounce. 

Particulars relating to aircraft registered in New South Wales in each 
of the last two years are shown below, but owing to interstate flying, do 
not cover all the aviation which has taken place within the State. 


Taste 244.—Aviation in New South Wales, 1940 and 1941. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars. 
1940. 1941, 
| 
Registered Aircraft Owners (a) 50 45 
Registered Aircraft (a)... we ets eee 38 100 72 
Licensed Pilots (@)— 
Private... ae ies sds oe ae a ee (c) 192 
Commercial 38 he's en ae at (c) 58 
Licensed Ground Engineers (a), (c) 246 
Licensed Navigators (a) ve (c) 24 
Licensed Aircraft Radio Telegraph Operators (a) ... des a 16 21 
Aerodromes (a@)— 
Government ae Gad as ane fee tee Sez 10 9 
Public ve ; sé BBA Je ae 50 50 
Government Emergency. Grounds (a) ese ach ao os 37 19 
Flights carried out om at ec aa oe site ‘ 63,648 31,539 
Hours Flown... ens wis et ies és wh 44,151 29,012 
Approximate Mileage ... aa ide ce .| 4,585,270 | 3,373,401 


(a) As at 30th June. (b) Exclusive of particulars of mails carried on interstate services but destined 
for overseas. (c) Not available. 
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Tapie 244.—Aviation in New South Wales, 1940 and 1941— continued. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars. —— tn, 


1940. \ 1941, 


Passengers carried— 
Paying... oe ae tee os “és vee He 34,166 36,775 


Non-paying sis wie Ss es Sak aa bes 7,144 3,269 
Total its asd oes ge sine ate ies 2) 41,310 40,044 
Goods Carried, Weight wey i ane eee ee Tb.| 399,748 680,549 


Mails carried, Weight .., 59s re eee cas we Ib. 49,893 68,598 
Accidents— 
Persons Killed _... oes ae 3 wee ee “es 6 
Persons Injured 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales have 
been controlled by the Commonwealth Government since 1st March, 1901. 
The services are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a permanent 
salaried officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy in each 
State. 


Wireless services are operated under license issued by the Postmaster 
General and the Postal Department is reponsible for the technical services 
relating to the broadcasting system. 


The Department keeps pace with the advance of science and invention 
in the provision of facilitites for communication throughout Australia 
and with other parts of the world. Research laboratories are maintained 
for the investigation of the many technical difficulties which have arisen 
with the extension of the telephone system, the introduction of wireless 
telegraphy and the aerial transportation of mails and other problems relating 
to its activities. Publicity is undertaken to make widely known to the public 
the services available for communication with other parts of Australia and 
with oversea countries. 


The rates and charges for the postal and other services are uniform in all 
the States of the Commonwealth. 


Postat Services, 


Post offices have been established throughout New South Wales, even in 
localities where there are few residents. The scope and nature of the 
service provided depends upon the local conditions. Including receiving 
offices, there were 2,525 post offices in the State at 30th June, 1940. Of these 
427 were official, 13 semi-official, and 2,085 non-official. The transport of 
mails in outlying districts has been expedited considerably in recent years 
by an extended use of motor vehicles and aerial services. The number of 
inland mail services in operation in New South Wales in 1939-40 was 2,105. 
The cost of road services amounted to £238,712, and of railway services to 
£160,034. 


Ocean mail services are conducted in accordance with arrangements made 
between the Commonwealth Government and the steamship owners. Some 
of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands are subsidised by 
the Commonwealth, and the Orient Steamship Company receives a subsidy 
for a service with Europe. Mails are conveyed along other routes at 
poundage rates. ; 
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The following table shows particulars of articles posted in New South 
Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth and of articles despatched 
to and received from places beyond the Commonwealth for each year since 
1935-86. Particulars of postal matter received from other Australian 


States are not available. 


Taste 245,—Letters, etc., Posted and Received in New South Wales.* 
1986 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars. ; ~ = 
1938. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1940, 
i 
Thousands omitted. 
Letters, Post Cards, Letter Cards and 
Packets— 
Posted for delivery within the ( 
Commonwealth ... aes ...| 305,912 | 321,900 | 334,010 | 333,132 | 326,985 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth | 20,827 | 22,526 | 24,349 | 27,159 | 21,556 
Total af ..| 326,739 344,426 | 358,359 | 360,291 | 348,541 
aaa! - ' ; 
Registered Articles (except Parcels)— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth ... ove ee 2,567 2,736 2,895 2,795 2,875 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 342 388 582 452 382 
Total “be ne 2,909 | 3,124) 3,477 3,247 | 3,257 
pee | 
Newspapers— ( 
Posted for delivery within the | 
Commonwealth ... wee +.| 62,564 | 65,833 | 68,310 | 68,130 | 66,873 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 9,114 9,937 | 10,721 | 12,195 9,664 
Total ae ies 71,678 | 75,770 | 79,031 80,325 76,537 
Parcels (including those Registered)— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth . Ge are 3,601 3,765 3,848 3,810 3,798 
Despatched to and received from 
places ‘beyond the Commonwealth 226 234 256 270 216 
Total eae 3,827 | 3,999) 4,104) 4,080} 4,014 


* Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


The Dead Letter Office in New South Wales handled 645,921 letters and 
postcards and 234,548 packets and circulars during 1989-40. Of these 
718,338 were returned direct to the writers or delivered, 98,441 were des- 
troyed, and 63,690 were returned as unclaimed to other countries. Money 
and valuables amounting to £36,350 were contained in postal articles sent to 


the Dead Letter Office. 
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A system of cash on delivery post—chiefly for the convenience of people 
who reside at a distance from trading centres—is in operation in the 
Commonwealth, Norfolk and Lord Howe Islands, Papua, Territory of New 
Guinea, Nauru and Fiji. On delivery of an article, the Post Office collects. 
from the addressee a sum of money specified by the sender and transmits 
it to him. During the year ended 30th June, 1940, the number of suck 
articles posted in New South Wales was 346,327. The value collected was 
£417,046, and the revenue, that is, postage and commission, £45,702. 


The postage rate for letters to places within the British Empire is 
2d. per oz., with the addition of a war postage charge 3d. per letter imposed 
as from 10th December, 1941. Rates by air mail are shown on page 307. 


TELEGRAPHS AND CABLES. 


The telegraph system embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has beem 
extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. 


In June, 1940, uniform rates were introduced for the transmission of 
telegrams within the Commonwealth irrespective of State boundaries. The 
charge for the transmission of an ordinary telegram of fourteen words is 9d. 
between offices 15 miles apart and 1s. between offices more than 15 miles 
apart. An additional charge of 1d. is made for each word in excess cof four 
teen. Double rates are charged for urgent telegrams. 


Cable communication with Europe and other countries ig supplied by 
various routes. 


For a cable message to any part of the British Empire the ordinary 
rate ig 1s. 3d. per word, and five-letter code messages are charged two- 
thirds of the ordinary rate. Deferred cablegrams written in plain lan- 
guage and subject to a delay not exceeding twenty-four hours may be ex- 
changed at half the ordinary rates with Great Britain, and with most 
other British and foréign countries. Daily letter telegrams with normal 
delivery on the morning of the second day after the day of acceptance 
may be exchanged with a number of countries at one-third of the ordinary 
rates and a minimum charge for twenty-five words. A new service was 
introduced in May, 1939, for the transmission of social messages within the 
Empire at the rate of 3s. for 13 words and 5d. for each additional word. 
Press telegrams are handled by telegraph or cable at cheap rates under 
special conditions. Cables to or from members of the Australian Military’ 
Forces serving abroad, the messages consisting of standard texts indi- 
cated by numbers, are charged at the rate of 5d. per word, with a minimum 
charge of 2s. 6d.; mo charge is made for the address. 
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The following table shows the number of telegrams despatched in New 
South Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth, including messages 
to Tasmania and the number of telegrams despatched to and received 
from countries outside Australia, in various years since 1901. The total 
number of telegrams handled in New South Wales cannot be stated, as full 
particulars are not available regarding messages received from other States. 
Telegrams in transit through the State are not included. 


TasLe 246.—New South Wales, Telegrams, 1901 to 1940. 


Yonr Telezrams | International Telegrams. 
ended | Telegrapt | despatched for eevee 
30th June) Stutions ee Despatched. Received, - 7 
: £ 
*1901 978 | 2,669,724 59,360 72,735 186,135 
*tOll 1,406 ] 4,314,252 329,809 123,910 253,398 
1921 2,252 | 5,908,243 249,705 263,482 489,805 
1929 3,069 | 5,972,606 415,813 388,093 526,508 
1931 3,055 | 4,609,851 326,857 282,253 334,452 
1932 3,072 | 4,362,975 301,117 237,696 354,296 
1935 3,025 5,088,853 | 332,859 324,575 409,137 
1936 3,042 | 5,473,040 343,896 335,051 433,810 
1937 8,059 | 5,843,656 370,741 371,467 462,742 
1938 3,056 | 6,260,793 | 373,575 380,210 481,922 
1939 3,061 6,242,494 375,198 391,250 471,710 
1940 3,072 6,198,437 | 360,670 396,440 479,690 


*Calendar Year. 


The revenue from the telegraph business reached its peak in 1928-29 and 
then declined steadily until 1932-33, In 1937-38 it was greater than in 
any year since 1928-29, 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPIIY, ; 

A chain of stations for wireless telegraphy has been erected around Aus- 
tralia. The commercial stations are managed under an agreement with the 
Federal Government by the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, 
in which the Commonwealth has a controlling interest. Services under 
the beam system were opened between Australia and Great Britain on 8th 
April, 1927, and between Australia and Canada on 16th June, 1928. 

The rates for messages exchanged with any part of the Empire are 
1s. 3d. per word for ordinary imessages, with cheaper rates for those in code 
language and deferred messages. 

Paid messages sent by beam wireless from New South Wales (including 
the Australian Capital Territory) during 1939-40 numbered 140,492, equiva- 
lent to 3,982,406 words; and 149,180, equivalent to 6,574,070 words, were 
received. There is a preponderence of press messages in the inward trafiic. 

Coastal radio traffic during 1939-40 was 57,828 paid messages, 1,403,336 
words; 10,006 service messages, 181,880 words; and 10,930 weather mes- 
ages, 192,235 words. 

Normal communication by the radio telephone services inaugurated in 
1930 between Australia and the United Kingdom and New Zealand has 
been suspended since the outbreak of war in 1939, but communication 
with the United States of America, the Netherlands East Indies and New 
Guinea has been maintained. A service with the Philippine Islands has 
been established. 

A Beam Wireless Picturegram service was established between Australia 
and Great Britain and North America on 1st October, 1934. Wireless 
beacons for the use of aircraft have been installed at some aerodromes. 
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Wireless Licenses and Broadcasting. 


Private installations for wireless communication and for broadcasting are 
operated under license, but are not permitted to engage in commercial 
trafic unless authorised to do so. A national broadcasting service was 
inaugurated in July, 1929, and two private stations in New South Wales 
were transferred to the control of the Commonwealth Government. 

There are 6 national and 85 licensed broadcasting stations in New 
South Wales, and a national and a licensed station in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 

The number of broadcast listeners’ licenses in New South Wales and the 
Australian Capital Territory at 80th June, 1928, and later dates is shown 
below :— 


Taste 247.—Broadcast Listeners’ Licenses, 1928 to 1941. 4 


[ ee | i : 

At 30th June. eee | At 30th June. ep aD 
1928 wean 79,981 | 1985] 278,648 
1929 ean! 100,798 | 1936 ..  ...| 315,731 
1930 sn} 111,080 | 1987... |, 358,202 
1931 ve ee 198,470 | 1938 0... «| 408,978 
1932 was) «:144,450 | 198900, | 488,029 
1933 ven] :178,006 [1940 | 458,155 
1934 w+ ve 226,831 1941. | 494,884 

TELEPHONES. 


The telephone system established in Sydney in 1880, has been extended 
throughout the State. Trunk lines serve practically all settled areas in 
Australia, The first line between Sydney and Melbourne was brought into 
use in 1907, and between Sydney and Brisbane in 1923, The services 
were extended to Northern Queensland in 1930, to Western Australia 
in 1931 and to Tasmania in 1936. The “carrier wave” system of 
operating long-distance telephone traffic is used so that a number of con- 
versations may be conducted simultaneously over one pair of wires. 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in New 
Scuth Wales since 1901:— 


TaBLe 248.—Telephones, 1901 to 1940. : 
\ 
Vear ended ; Number of Public Telephone 
Both une, | FxChanges.| Lines || pathos, | struments 
I 
, 
#7901 T48 9.864 72 13,758 
FOIL $268 34,551 722 43,032 
1921 TH21 74,490 1,693 96.710 
1929 1,890 146.492 2,779 193,718 
1931 3,946 141,445 2,944 / 88,345 
1932 1,942 195,179 2,986 181,396 
1935 1,951 | 159,257 3,449 202,263 
1986 | 1.967 160,223 3,761 235,803 
1°37 1,985 170,724 3,758 229,727 
1938 ; 2,004 181,458 3,941 244,690 
1939 2.010 | 189,915 4,228 257,246 
1940 | 2,016 197,046 4,803 268,216 


* Calendar year. + Offices with only one line connected are not included, 
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At 30th June, 1940, there. were in New South Wales 2,016 telephone 
exchanges. with which. 197,046 lines were connected. The instruments: in, 
use numbered 268,216, including 261,185 subscribers’ instruments, 4,30% 
public telephones, and. 2,728 connected with other exchange services. The 
revenue: derived from the telephone services during the year amounted to 
£3,581,132. 

The annual ground rent for an exclusive telephone service, as increased 
in November, 1941, ranges from £3 5s. in respect of country exchanges 
where the number of subscribers’ lines does not exceed 300, to £5 for a 
residence service and £6 5s. for a business service in the metropolitan area. 
For each effective outward call where the number of lines: connected with 
the exchange does not exceed 300, a charge of 14d. per call is made; at 
other exchanges the charge is 14d. 


Financia Resutts or Postrat SERVICES, 
Particulars regarding the financial results of operations: in, the various 
branches of the Postmaster-General’s Department in New South Wales 
during the year ended 30th June, 1940, are as follows :— 


‘TABLE 249.—Postmaster-General’s Department, Revenue and Expendi- 
ture in New South Wales, 1939-40. 


| ere il 
Working On aDiee Net 
Branch, Earnings. Expenses; Surplus. Tear ange Profit. 
| i Charges. 
£ £ £ | 

Postal x 3, 016. 590 | 2,151,868 864,722 | 62,170 802,552 
‘Telegraph 568.310 496.546 | 72.764 | 44/478 27/286 
“elephone 3,581,132 | 21531918 | 1,427,214 | 604,837 822'377 
Wireless 208,102 181,642 |- 26,460. | 7,266 19,194 
‘Total, All-Branches | 7,374,134. | 4,983,974 | 2,390,160 _ | 718,751 | 1,671,409 


The total surplus Se the year amounted: to £1,671,409, an, increase of 
£49,475 upon that for 1938-39. The telephone branch showed the greatest 
net profit at £822,377, 

A comparative statement of finances for the five years ended 1939-40 is 
shown below :— 


Tasce 250.—Postmaster-General’s Department Revenue and Expendi- 
ture in oy South Wales, 1936-1940, 


Interest on 

Year ended Working Capital and 
30th June. Earnings: Expenses. Surplus. Exchange. Net Profit. 

Charges. 

£ £ & £ 

1936... 3,936,424 2,023,530 687,196 1,336,334 
19387 =... 4,206,956- 2,198,993 698,521 1,500,472 
1938... 4,573,147 2,332,272 697,580 1,634,692 
1939... 4,871,910 2,296,499 674,565 1,621,934 
1940... 4,983,974 2,390,160 718,751 1,671,409 


The net profit in 1928-29 was £99,670, and it has exceeded £1,600,000 
each year since 1937-38. 


Postan DeparTMENT EMPLOYEES, 

At 30th June, 1940, there were 19,858 persons employed. by the Postal 
Department in New South Wales. Of these 10,111 were permanent em- 
ployees, 2,098 non-official postmasters, 571 telephone: office keepers, 2,577 
mail contractors (including drivers), and 4,501 others. 
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LAND TRANSPORT. 


The initial problem of establishing an efficient system of transport in 
New South Wales was rendered difficult by several causes, viz., the exist- 
ence of a belt of rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily 
‘passable at only a few points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the 
eoast with the interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; 
and the scattered nature of the settlement. 


The early policy of the government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well as politically. With the advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, it became from the earliest 
times the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
commerce were drawn, despite the facts that the neighbourhood was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by difficult mountains. In point of situation Port Stephens to the 
north and Jervis Bay to the south of Sydney are excellent natural harbours. 


The interior of New South Wales is connected with the sea by rail at 
various points and parts of the southern Riverina are served by border 
railways of the Victorian Government system giving access to ports on 
the southern coast of Australia. 


The favourable climatic conditions and vast spaces of New South Wales 
are conducive to the development of aviation. Air services within the 
State and with other Australian States and oversea countries form an 
integral part of the transport system. 


Land Transport Services. 


State ownership of land transport services in New South Wales em- 
braces practically all the railways and tramways, and an increasing share 
of the motor omnibus services in Sydney and Newcastle. The land trans- 
port services conducted by private enterprise are subject to a measure of 
State supervision. 


A series of important changes were made between 1930 and 1932 in 
the administration of these services. Previously the railways and tramways 
were controlled by the same statutory body, which consisted of three 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor; the other land transport services 
were subject to a measure of supervision by the police and local authorities, 
and matters relating to the maintenance and construction of main roads 
were administered by the Main Roads Board. 


The new arrangements, which are described in the 1938-39 issue of the 
Year Book at page 360 were designed for the improvement and co-ordination 
of the services and the elimination of wasteful duplication, A Commis- 
sioner for Road Transport was appointed in 1930, transport trusts were 
constituted to supervise the services in the metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts, and the tramways were removed from the control of the Railway 
Commissioners and vested in the transport trusts. 


In 1932 a Department of Transport was created under a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, the offices of the Railway Commissioners, the Trans- 
port Trusts, the Commissioner of Road Transport, the Tramways Manage- 
ment Board, the Main Roads Board, and the State Transport (Co-ordina- 
tion) Board were abolished, and their functions were transferred to a Board 

* 90835—B 
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of Transport Commissioners comprised by a Chief Commissioner, seven 
other Transport Commissioners to supervise the various branches of the 
Department, and the Commissioner of Police. 


After a short period the Board of Transport Commissioners was abolished, 
the Ministry of Transport was divided into three departments, each under 
the control of a Commissioner, viz., (1) railways, (2) road transport and 
tramways, (3) main roads, and authority was given for the appointment 
of an assistant commissioner in each department. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


LenetH or Roaps. 


The total length of the roads in the State was estimated at 126,058 miles 
in 1939. The nature of the roads and their distribution in municipalities 
and shires are shown in the following table:— 


Taste 251.—Length of Roads, 1939. 


Munictpatities, 

Nature of Road, Street Shires. Western Total 

or Lane. {| Metropolitan. | Newcastle. | Other. Division. | N.8.W. 

miles. miles, miles, miles, miles. miles, 
Cement Concrete wea 205 19 23 85 ase 332 
Asphaltic Concrete... 210 14 4 20 wee 248 
Wood-paved ... as 32 a ace | $3 ea 32 

Tar or Bituminous 

Macadam ... Sia 1,398 77 735 1,069 3 3,282 
Surfaced Waterbound; 

Macadam ... ts 248 15 467 1,856 5 2,591 
Waiterbound Macadam| 320 34 360 2,963 7 3,684 
Gravel or Crushed Rock| 417 113 1,852 24,121 534 27,037 
Formed only ... oes 241 26 1,151 21,864 1,809 25,091 
Cleared only ... axe! 56 22 1,035 24,665 1,558 27,336 
Natural Surface sae 210 5 746 31,614 3,850 36,425 

Total ... eas 3,337 | 325 6,373 | 108,257 7,766 | 126,058 


The density of roads varies greatly in the different divisions. Within 
the populous Sydney and Newcastle districts there are, on the average, 
approximately 13 miles of road to every square mile. Jn the other munici- 
palities, which include the larger country towns outside Sydney and 
Newcastle, the average is 3.4 miles, of which 2.5 miles are formed roads 
(i.e., excluding cleared only and natural surface). In the shires, which 
consist for the most part of agricultural and pastoral lands, the averages 
per square mile are much lower; viz., all roads 0.6 miles and formed roads 
0.29 miles. There has been little road development in the unincorporated 
Western Division, as this vast area of about 125,000 square miles is devoted 
almost exclusively to sheep-raising on large holdings. 


Particulars of the principal roads are published in the 1988-39 issue of the 
Year Book at page 362. 


SUPERVISION or Roaps, 

Prior to the enactment of legislation providing for the incorporation of 
shires, the State was divided into road districts, each under the supervision 
of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. These 
officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and bridges of the 
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State outside the municipalities, and the municipal councils were generally 
responsible for roads and bridges within the incorporated areas. Road 
trusts formed under various Acts had the supervision of the expenditure 
cf certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor 
importance as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. 

When the local government. system was extended over the whole.of the 
eastern and central divisions of the State by the Local Government Act of 
1906 the councils of the municipalities.and shires took over the admini- 
stration: of the roads, bridges, etc., under the control of the Roads Depart- 
ment, with the exception of those in the unincorporated. areas of the 
Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national 
works.” The Act provided for the payment of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, and the Minister was empowered to withhold payment from 
a council if his requirements in respect of main roads were not satisfied. 


Later: the amount of general endowment was reduced and a separate vate 
was paid to councils for the upkeep of the main roads. This arrangement 
was continued until the rapid development of motor transport. led to a 
change and the Main Roads Act was passed in 1924 to place the main roads 
under the supervision of a statutory body. 


Mary Roaps ADMINISTRATION, 


The Main Roads Act, 1924, was brought into operation by. proclamation 
as from 1st January, 1925. The first Main Roads Board was appointed in 
the following month and. commenced operations on 12th Mareh, 1925. 
The Board functioned for a period of seven years, then its work. was trans- 
ferred to the control of a Board of Transport Commissioners to be adminis- 
tered in co-ordination with the railways and tramways and other transport 
services. Subsequently the mains roads administration was reorganised as a 
separate department in the Ministry of Transport under the control of a 
commissioner who; with an assistant commissioner, is appointed for a 
term of seven years (see page 316). 


The Main Roads Department exercises control over all Governmental 
activities in connection with road works. These activities embrace works 
on main and developmental roads throughout the State, all roads in the 
unincorporated portion of the Western Division and proclaimed. national 


works, principally bridges and ferries, which were constructed from Govern- 
ment funds. 


The Department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils in the 
work of constructing and maintaining a well-organised system of main 
highways, with the primary object of developing the lands in the State, 
feeding the railways with traffic, giving the primary producers access to 
markets, and providing facilities for modern motor. traffic. 


Public roads except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed 
as main roads upon the recommendation of’ the Commissioner. The most 
jmportant classes of main roads are (1) the State highways which form 
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the principal avenues: of road communication between the coast and the 
interior or throughout the State and connect with similar avenues in other 
States; (2) trunk roads which are the secondary avenues, forming with, the 
State highways the framework of a general system of inter- -communication 
throughout the State; (3) ordinary main roads which are those not classified 
‘as highways or.trunk roads. Any road, not being a main road, may'be pro- 
claimed as a developmental road if it will help to develop a district; and in 
1986 provision was made for the declaration of developmental works, i.e., 
"works carried out on portion of a road. The whole or part of the cost’ df 
construction of developmental roads and works may be provided’ from a 
fund formed‘in the Main Roads Department for the purpose. 


A classification of the proclaimed. main roads in the State at a0th J Suné, 
1941, is shown below:— 


Taste 252.—Length of Proclaimed Main Roads. 


’ Class of Road, ea Country,. ‘|: ielats 

Cumberland. i 
i al ae eee 
Miles. | Miles: |’ © Milés; 
State Highways, eee aes SQL aor. | 162 
Trunk Roads He eo aH ue, oss te 2,369 ; 2,369 
Ordinary’ Main Roads ve axe a veel? 556° 9,018- 9,574 
Total bat Soe was 747 | 16,358 17,105 


There were, in addition, 2,695 miles of developmental roads’ ‘ard’ 92 
miles of secondary roads; one mile of the former and all the latter..roads 
are within the county: éf Cumberland. 


‘The terms of the Main Roads Act require that the moneys of the Main 
Roads: Dernartment be kept in separate funds: (1) the County of Cumber- 
land Main Roads Fund for metropolitan main roads,. z:e:, those: in the 
county of Cumberiand which, for the purposes of the Act, is: deemed- to 
include the municipalities of Katoomba and Blackheath, and the shire of 
the:Blue Mountains, also small sections of the Bulli, Colo, and Blaxland 
shires. added: in 1929; (2) the Country Main Roads Fund; (3) the Develop- 
mental Roads Fund. Another fund—the Federal Aid Roads Fund—was 
kept for. moneys to be applied to road. works in: terms: of an agreement 
between the States and the Commonwealth, as. described later; it was 
closed at 30th June, 1934. , a 

The income of the two Main Roads funds is derived chiefly from. (a) 
the proceeds of taxes on. motor vehicles;. (b) grants from. the _Federal 
Government; (¢) contributions by municipal and shire councils; (@ loan 
moneys appropriated for the. main. roads, 
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In the initial stages of the Department’s activities substantial grants 
were paid to the various funds from the State revenues, and in 1980-31 
and 1940-41 payments were made from unemployment relief funds. 


The resources of the Developmental Roads Fund were derived mainly 
from State loan appropriations until the end of 1939, and later from 
a share of motor taxes. Substantial grants were received from the pro- 
ceeds of Commonwealth petrol tax and State revenues prior to 1930-81, 
and large amounts were transferred from the Country Main Roads Fund 
in the years 1933-34 to 1935-36. 


The proceeds of the motor tax with the exception of a small proportion 
paid into the Publie Vehicles Fund (see page 360) are distributed amongst 
the Roads funds. The Developmental Roads Fund receives, as from 1st 
December, 1939, one-ninth of the total proceeds (that is, the additional 
yield obtained by an increase of 124 per cent. in the rates on the date men- 
tioried) and is required to pay annually £5,000 to the Cumberland Main 
toads Fund, and £52,000 to the Country Main Roads Fund. Of the balance 
(less the amount paid to the Public Vehicles Fund) the tax on vehicles 
owned by residents of the metropolitan district is apportioned in equal 
shares between the two Main Roads funds, and the Country Main Roads 
Fund receives the tax on motor vehicles registered in the country. 


The councils in the metropolitan road district except the City of Sydney 
may be required to contribute to the County of Cumberland Main Roads 
Fund at a rate not exceeding 4d. in the £ of the unimproved capital yalue 
of ratable property. The maximum rate was fixed at 3d. in the & for 
the years 1925 to 1932 inclusive, and then reduced to 7d. The rate 
payable in respect of land used for agricultural and pastoral purposes is 
one-half the rate levied on other lands in the district. The rate in the 
City of Sydney was also one-half the ordinary rate until this area was 
exempted as from 1st January, 1938. 


Contributions by country councils to the Country Main Roads Fund 
depend upon the amount expended on the main roads, the maximum in any 
year being the sum equal to a rate of 4d. in the £ on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable property. Usually contributions by country councils are. 
not paid to the Department’s funds as in the case of metropolitan councils, 
but are applied directly in meeting the councils’ share of the cost of works. 


The main roads funds are expended on the construction and maintenance 
of ‘main roads in the respective districts, and on administrative expenses 
and loan charges, including interest, exchange, sinking fund and 
management, 


Jn the metropolitan district, where the levy on councils is compulsory, the 
whole cost of construction and maintenance of main roads is paid from the 
funds, of the Main Roads Department, but the actual work may be done by 
the councils. 


In the country districts assistance in respect of road works may be 
granted by the Department to the council of any area through which a 
main road passes, and the council may be required to contribute part of the 
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cost of the work as prescribed by the Act. The councils may pay a greater 
proportion of the cost than is prescribed, or in special circumstances, the 
whole cost of any particular work may be paid from the roads funds or 
the cost may be advanced to be repaid by the councils. 


The proportion of the cost of works on country roads borne by the 
Department of Main Roads varies with the class of roads. Since 1st 
July, 1928, the Department has paid the whole cost of works on State 
highways in the country, at least two-thirds of the expenditure on trunk 
roads, and half the cost on ordinary main roads. From 1st July 
1936, the proportion of cost borne by the Department was increased to 
three-quarters in respect of trunk roads and two-thirds for ordinary main 
roads. Additional assistance has been granted since 1st November, 1932, 
for bridge construction, viz., the whole cost of bridges over 20 feet span on 
trunk roads and three-fourths on ordinary main roads. 

The cost of constructing developmental roads and works igs borne in full 
by the Main Roads Department but, upon completion, local councils are 
required to maintain them in satisfactory condition. Under early previsions 
of the law councils were required also to pay interest for a period of twenty 
years on loans expended on developmental roads. They were released from 
the obligation to pay interest on new loan expenditure subsequent to 30th 
June, 1928, and their liability in respect of loans expended up to 30th June, 
1928, ceased as from 1st July, 1935. 

Loan charges on the whole amount of their loan indebtedness to the 
State Treasury are debited to the two main roads funds. Until 30th 
June, 1988, liability in respect of loan debt incurred up to 30th June, 
1928, was limited to one-half in the County of Cumberland and to such 
amount in respect of country main roads as was repayable by councils. 

Until 1st July, 1933, the Developmental Roads fund was debited with such 
loan charges as were collected from Councils; from this date to the end cf 
1985 it was liable for all charges on loan debt incurred up to 30th June, 
1931. Then it was freed from liability on loans until 1st December, 1939. 
Since this date it has been debited with charges on all loang expended on 
developmental roads and works. 

As a special emergency measure the sum of £200,000, viz., £46,000 from 
the Cumberland Main Roads Fund and £154,000 from the Country Main 
Roads Fund, was transferred to Consolidated Revenue in 1932-33. 


Commonwealth Grants for Main Roads. 

Apart from the assistance granted by the State Government for the 
construction and upkeep of roads, the Commonwealth Parliament, in each 
year from Ist July, 1923, to 30th June, 1926, appropriated moneys to assist 
the States in regard to roads. The amounts of the Federal grants were 
paid into a trust fund at the Commonwealth Treasury, and made available 
to the States as expenditure approved by the Federal authorities was in- 


curred. 
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In 1926’ the Federal Government was. authorised to contract. agreements 
with the various States, providing for the distribution among the States of 
a.sum of £20,000,000-in ten equal annual instalments for the construction 
and reconstruction. of certain classes. of roads, at least one-fourth of the 
moneys to be expended on construction. The annual instalments were 
allocated .amongst the States on the basis of three-fifths population and 
two-fifths area. 

The funds provided by the Commonwealth were obtained from Customs 
duties on motor-cars and motor accessories, and.each State participating. 
in the scheme was required to expend a minimum amount equal to 
three-fourths of the sums provided by the Commonwealth. The State’s share 
might be derived either from loans or from State revenue, at least one-eighth 
of it being derived from revenue, and the amount derived from loans 
was subject to a sinking fund: of 3 per cent. per annum at a rate of 
interest sufficient to extinguish the indebtedness iu twenty years. In terms 
of the agreement which was signed in June, 1927, New South Wales received 
an.annual grant of £552,000 from the Federal Government, and was 
required: to provide annually from its own resources £414,000, including 
at. least £51,750 from revenue. 

-In 1931 the agreement was amended. The States were relieved of the 
duty of providing pro rata contributions. as.from 1st February, 1930, and 
the Commonwealth agreed to continue the annual grant .at the existing 
rate until 80th June, 1931, then to grant until 31st December, 1936, (sub- 
sequently extended to 30th June, 1937), the amount yielded by a customs 
duty of 23d. per gallon on petrol imported into Australia-and an excise 
duty of 14d. per gallon on petrol refined in Australia. Moreover, the 
use of the money available from the petrol tax was extended to maintenance 
and repairs as well as construction, without the limitation as to classes of 
roads upon which the money could be expended. 


Upon expiry the agreement was renewed for a further period of ten 
years, as from 1st July, 1987, and the rate of Commonwealth grant was 
increased to 3d. per gallon on petrol imported and 2d. per gallon on petrol 
locally refined. The proceeds of the extra 3d. per gallon on petrol may 
be applied to road and other works connected with transport, and the 
Commonwealth Government niay require one-twelfth to be expended upon 
the maintenance of roads giving access to Commonwealth properties. The 
sinking fund contribution in respect of State loan expenditure under the 
1926 agreement was reduced from 8 per cent. to 24 per cent. per annum 
as from Ist July, 1937, 

“During the period 1927-28 to 1930-81 the‘ opezations of the Main Roads 
Department in connection with federal aid roads were conducted through 
the Federal Aid Roads Fund, into which were paid nearly all the receipts 
from the Commonwealth petrol tax. In subsequent years the “receipts 
from ‘Commonwealth petrol tax were apportioned between the County 
of Cumberland and Country Main Roads Funds in the same ratio as the 
receipts. from State motor taxation. 
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Main Roads Funds—Income and Expenditure. 


Details of the income and expenditure of the funds of the Main Roads 
Department for the financial years ended 30th June, 1988 to 1941, are shown 
below, also the total amounts from 12th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1941 :— 


TaBiE 253.—Main Roads Department, Aggregate Income and Expenditure. 


Total-to- 
Particulars, 1937-38, 1938-39. 1939-40. 1940-41. a 
Income. £ £ £ £ | £ 
Motor taxes, fees, etc. «..| 1,891,228 | 2,018,556 | 2,119,268 | 2,193,856 24,663,907 
Contributions by Councils ...) 224,929 | 250,679 | 232,491 242,474 | 4,737,078 
Loans raised by Councils... aa ae is tbe 693,613 
State Appropriations— 
From Revenue ... esa ows: Pes oes 809,375 | 1,555,313. 
From Loans sae ws.) 215,547 302,643 | 1,003,133 | 1,039,940 | 8,975,134 
Defence Works ... fox es iss 13,000 ae 13,000 
Federal Appropriations— 
Petrol Tax es .| 1,148,144 '| 1,176,039 | 1,229,230 956;352 11,512,900 
Defence Works ... we se sine 295,200 160,420 455,620 
Miscellaneous ... ase ol 52,032 68,331 70,683 79,883 | 969,322 
i a | ary 
Total 23; £ 3,526,880 3,816,248 | 4,963,005 | 5,482,300 (53,575,887 
Expenditure. | 
Construction ... ES --.| 1,696,157 | 1,736,898 | 2,727,159 | 3,063,990 27,440,787 
Me enance — eee --| 1,483,619 | 1,519,929 | 1,577,013 | 1,471,982 |18,440,282 
oans— 
Repayment and Sinking . 
Fund ... a «| 212,380 | 200,591 174,316 181,204 | 2;609,078 
Interest... Fre «| 147,961 135,678 184,771 202,507 | 2,241,688 
Exchange and Manage- 
ment... ite waa 17,757 16,791 24,752 34;081 234,834 
Administrative Expenses ...| 100,826 100,583 108,078 107,178 | 1,260,390 
Miscellaneous ... ie dee 1,296 914 341 6h] 74,063 
Total wae £, 8,659,996 | 3,711,384 | 4,796,430 | 5,061,553 |52,301,122 


In 1940-41 income was higher by £519,295 than in the previous year. 
There was a substantial grant from State revenue (£809,375 from the- 
Unemployment Relief Fund) for the first time since 1930-31, motor taxes. 
increased by £74,588, and State loan appropriations by £36,807. Proceeds of 
petrol tax declined by £272,878 and appropriations for defence works by~ 
£147,780. 


Expenditure increased by £265,123 in 1940-41. There was an increase of 
£336,831 in construction and £33,953 in loan charges, and a decrease of 
£105,031 in maintenance. The expenditure on construction included 
£77,626 on strategic roads outside the State. 


The most important item of income is motor taxes, fees, etc., which. 
yielded 40.0 per cent. of the total income in 1940-41. Federal petrol tax 
grants represented 17.4 per cent., State appropriations from revenue 14.8: 
per cent., and Joans 19.0 per cent., councils’ contributions 4.4 per cent., and 
appropriations for defence works 2.9 per cent. The proportionate distribu-- 
tion of the aggregate income up to 30th June, 1941, according to. its: 
sources was: motor taxes, fees, etc., 46.0 per cent.; Federal petrol tax 
grants, 21.5 per cent.; loans, 18.1 per cent.; councils’ contributions, 8.8 
per cent.; State revenue grants, 2.9 per cent.; other 2.7 per cent. , 
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Tho maintenance of roads and bridges absorbed 29.1 per cent. of the 
total expenditure during 1940-41; construction, 60.5 per cent.; loan redemp- 
tion, 8.6 per cent.; interest, exchange, etc., 4.7 per cent.; and administration 
2.1 per cent. 


The annual expenditure on the construction of roads and bridges has 
exceeded the amount spent on maintenance except in the yearg 1931-32 to 
1936-37. 

Of the aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1941, the sum of £2,609,079 
was utilised for the redemption of loans, which had been already included 
as expenditure on construction. Deducting the amount duplicated in the 
accounts the aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1941, on road works and 
aunual charges other than debt redemption was £49,692,044, of which 
55.2 per cent. was disbursed on construction, 37.1 per cent. on maintenance, 
5.0 per cent. on interest, exchange, etc., 2.5 per cent. on administration, and 
0.2 per cent. on miscellaneous items. 


Details of the expenditure and income of each of the funds during the 
year 1940-41 are shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 254.—Main Roads Department—Income and Expenditure, 1940-41. 


1 tr: Develop- Tota 
Particulars. Sra ante Mon Rods, ae All Fords. 
Income. £ £ £ £ 
Motor Taxes, Fees, etc. «| 474,701 | 1,529,791 189,364 | 2,193,836 
Contributions by Councils ...| 236,840 5,634 ses 942,474 
State EPPpma Mans 
Revenue.. «| 202,697 507,478 99,200 809,375 
Loans baie way ..-| 354,617 685,323 see 1,039,940 
Federal Grants— 
Petrol Tax ae .| 224,743 731,609 wan 956,352 
Defence Works ... wie 13,005 147,415 sas 160,429 
Miscellaneous ... sd ios 38,848 39,508 1,527 79,883 
Total ove £| 1,545,451 | 3,646, 758 290,991 | 5,482,300 
Expenditure. 
Construction ... wee «| 915,765 | 1,976,835 | 171,390 ; 3,063,950 
Maintenance ... see «| 269,797 | 1,202,185 | ae 1,471,982 
Loans— 
Repayment and Paied 
Fund... «| 123,303 48,754 9,147 181,294 
Interest ... AY 23,040 124,691 54,776 202,507 
Exchange and "Manage. 
ment... ae 2,304 23,948 7,829 34,081 
Administrative Expenses ue 25,434 77,653 4,091 107,178 
Miscellaneous ... es aes 479 132 ous | 61 
Total wes & 1,360,122 | 3,454,198 247,233 | 5,061,553 


The Cumberland Main Roads Fund received 21.7 per cent. of the motor 
tax, fees, etc., paid to the roads funds in 1940-41, the Country Main Roads 
‘Fand 69.7 per cent., and Developmental Roads Fund 8.6 per cent. The 
Cumberland Fund received 23.5 per cent. of the Federal petrol tax and the 
‘Country Fund, 76.5 per cent. 

The income and expenditure of the Main Roads Department in each 


-of the last ten years and the total since its establishment are shown in the 
Tullowing table. The Federal Aid Roads moneys amounting to £8,837,075 
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expended on rvad construction and loan interest and repayment between 
July, 1927, and June, 1934, have been allocated in the table to existing 
funds, according to the classes of roads on which the moneys were expended, 
viz., County of Cumberland roads, £620,884; country main roads, £2,924,434; 
and developmental roads, £291,757. 


TasiE 255.—Main Roads Department—Income and Expenditure of Various 
Funds to 30th June, 1941. 


i 
Year. | Cumberland | Country Developmental Total 
me Main Roads. Main Roads. Roads. all Roads. 
Income. £ £ £ £ 
To 30th June, 1931*... 6,637,293 11,827,458 1,465,723 19,930,474 
1931-32 oie . 710,068 1,323,577 864. 2,034,509 
1932-33 ase oes 625,592 1,271.508 33,404 1,930,504 
1933-34 woe ove 727,212 1,527,917 227,806 2,482,935 
1934-35 eee oes 737,159 1,742,818 265,700 2,745,677 
1935-36 oo ove 843,879 2,151,662 201,677 3,197,218 
1936-37 ose ees 863,063 2,495,484 107,590 3,466,137 
1937-38 wee ase 966,443 2,497.437 63,000 3,526,880 
1938-39 ace ae. 1,056,681 2,649,270 110,297 3,816,248 
1¢39-40 eos oes 1,341,283 3,392,136 229,586 4,963,005 
1{4)-41 soi oe 1,545,451 3,646,758 290,091 5,482,300 
Total to 30-6- 41 ».| 16,054,124 34,526,025 2,995,738 53,575,887 
Expenditure. 
To 30th June, 1931*... 6,345,880 11,080,035 1,405,851 18,831,826 
1931-82 aes sa 608,914 1,055,337 41,663 1,705,914 
1932-33 ass os 655,132 1,598,875 58,868 2,312,875 
1933-34 eee ea 721,684 1,790,105 161,859 2,673,648 - 
1934-35 ees. aes 908,894 1,951,517 328,446 3,188,857 
1935-36 soe ee 791,817 1,981.812 198,32) 2,971,949 
1936 -37 ea eee 798,142 2,487,245 101,303 3.386,690 
1937-38 vee eee 992,947 2,581,065 85,984 3,659,996 
1938-39 wee ee 1,023,388 2,582,218 105,778 3,711,384 
1939-40 Sey es 1,320,785 3,281,057 194,588 4,796,430 
1949-41 mas ae 1,360,122 3,454,198 247,233 | 5,061,553 
Total to 30-6—41 a 15,527,705 ' 33,843,524 2,929,863 52,301,122 


* From 12th March, 1925, to 80th June, 1930. 


The funds of the Main Roads Department, as represented by income, 
expanded steadily between 1932-33 and 1938-39 and there was further: 
marked increase in the last two years. In 1940-41, motor tax was higber- 
in comparison with 1932-33 by £1,165,186, petrol tax by £453,302, and 
State Government appropriations by £1,763,116, including £809,875 from. 
revenue and £953,741 from loans. 


The actual expenditure from the funds to 80th June, 1941, was: 
£49,692,044 excluding £2,609,078 in respect of repayment of loans, as shown: 
on page 324, 


Bripces aNpD FErRies. 


Nearly all the large bridges of recent date have been constructed of iron 
and steel and reinforced concrete, and some of them have been erected under 
difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in 
certain parts of the country. The municipal and shire councils are 
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ethpowered to control the bridges, with the exception of those under ‘the 
cantrol of the Main Roads Department. The most notable bridge-building 
project is the Sydney Harbour Bridge described below. 


A wooden bridge across Middle Harbour. at the Spit was built in 1924 by 
the Sydney Harbour Trust for the Manly Municipal Council. Tolls were 
levied to defray the cost until it had been paid in full, and the bridge was 
transferred to the Government in 1930. A bridge across the George’s 
River was built by the Sutherland Shire Council under similar conditions, 
aud one across the Parramatta River was built by the Ryde Municipal 
Council. The former bridge was opened for traffic in May, 1929, and the 
latter in December, 1985. Tolls collected in 1940 on the George’s River 
Bridge amounted to £37,815, and on the Parramatta River Bridge to £12,489; 
collections on the Sydney Harbour Bridge are shown in Table 256. 


Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been installed. The principal ferries which 
are worked otherwise than by hand have been proclaimed as national 
services. With the exception of Peats Ferry and Stockton Ferry these 
services are operated free of charge to the public, but the Government 
makes a small grant annually (£6,458 in 1940-41) to compensate municipal 
-and ‘shire councils for revenue lost by the abolition of tolls in 1908. Ser- 
vices ‘are operated by the Main Roads Department on the Pacific Highway 
across the Hawkesbury River at Peat’s Ferry, and across the Hunter 
River between Newcastle and Stockton. The tolls collected in 1940-44 
amounted to £26,962 and £2,701 respectively. 


: Sydney Harbour Bridge. 

The Sydney Harbour Bridge, crossing between Dawes Point on the 
.southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, is the largest arch bridge 
in the world. Its total length, with railway and roadway approaches, is 22 
miles. The railway across the bridge connects the City Railway at Wyn- 
_yard Station and the northern suburban line at Waverton Station. The 
pridge was. opened for traffic on 19th March, 1982. Its administration .is 


vested in the Department of Main Roads. 


The main bridge consists of a steel arch span of 1,650 feet, with a rise 
-of 850 feet at the centre of the lower chord at crown, and the highest point 
of the top chord is 440 feet above mean sea level. It is flanked on either 
.side by granite-faced concrete abutment towers and pylons and by five steel 
approach spans. The clearance for shipping is 170 feet from high-water 
level. The width of the deck overall is 160 feet; it carries a roadway 
57 feet wide in the centre, with a pair of railway tracks on each side, and 
a footway 10 feet wide on each extreme outside. The main arch is composed 
of silicon steel and the deck of carbon steel. The weight of steelwork in the 
bridge is 50,300 tons, of which 37,000 tons are in the main span. 
” The total capital cost of the bridge to 30th June, 1941, was £9,782,863, 
‘but the final cost will probably approximate £9,500,000 upon realisation of 
surplus resumed lands. The expenditure to 30th June, 1941, included 
£4,802,634 paid to the contractors in respect of the main bridge and steel! 
approaches, £2,336,244 expended by the Public Works Department on the 
bridge and approaches, £1,055;936 on resumptions, £93,061 on Lavender Bay 
railway station and minor works, and £1,494,988 interest and exchange 
capitalised. 
“Tolls are charged for traffic other than pedestrian, and the railway, 
tramway and omnibus authorities pay a prescribed amount in respect of 
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each .paying passenger carried across the bridge. Part of the cost of the 
bridge was met by a-special levy on land in adjacent local areas; the levy 
was abolished at the end of 1937, 


The charges payable in respect of vehicular traffic across the bridge (other 
than railway and tramway traffic) are shown below. The charges for vans 
and heavy vehicles were reduced in September 1934 and a charge of 1d. for 
ehildren under fourteen years riding in vehicles was abolished. 


: 8. d. 
Motor cars and motor.cycles with side cars ate tee «. each 0 6 
Bicycles, tricycles, motor cycles without side cars, light vehicles 

propelled by hand or horse drawn... ose nese ot 0 3 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which the tare weight 

does not exceed 2 tons ... as oes ae eee Sees * Abs 0 9 


Vans, lorries, drays, or other vehicles of which the tare weight 
exceeds 2 tons, but does not exceed 3 tons ... wee Nee se 16 


Vehicles over 3 tons tare weight ... sr ase re Bes ” 0 


Persons aged 14 years and over, tiding in vehicles (other than 
the driver) sue $s ose eee 


. Horse and rider Sue 


Hey 0 Meee or cated to55 0 


a one one ove tee ose ” 0 3 


One pair of railway tracks is used for trams. The tram fare for the bridge 
section was reduced from 4d. to 3d. per adult passenger on 1st October, 
1932, and to 2d. on 1st January, 1938; the fare for children was 2d. until 
ist January, 1938, and 1d. thereafter. Motor omnibus services were 
extended across the bridge on 1st August, 1937; the fares are the same 
as for tram passengers. 


Road tolls and contributions for railway and tramway passengers and 
by councils are paid into the Bridge Account. The income and expendi- 
ture for the last five years and the total from 19th March, 1932, to 30th 
June, 1941, are shown below :— 


TaBLe 256.—Sydney Harbour Bridge, Income and Expenditure. 


| | Total to 

Particulars. 1936-87. | 1987-38.} 1938-89. | 1939-40.| 1940-4.) OR 

| 1941. 

Income— £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Road Tolls ws wee .«.| 234,283 | 261,428) 278,297 | 283,762] 254,012 |2,088,791 
Railway Contributions ...| 113,888 | 115,880) 103,697 80,538) 85,700 851,107 
Tramway 3 ae ...| 54,607 | 54,716, 33,991 14,042) 14,608 | 383,055 
Omnibus 55 wee ees ate 5,042) 4,746 3,967) 6,022 19,777 
Councils’ 33 aes «| 65,712-| 33,516 154 38 104 | 734,065 
Other ... 00... aie | 9,165 8,522) 8,213 8,842) 8,927 65,493 
Total Income As £| 477,605 | 479,104) 429,098 | 391,189! 369,373 |4, 142,288 
Expenditure— a aaeEY eee cee 
Maintenance... «| 33,235 | 46,421] 36,739 37,367, 34,305 | 292,344 


Collection of Road Tolls «| 8,505 | 10,111) 10,520 10,494| 10,509 | 83,560 
Loan Charges— 


Interest ei Por ..-| 286,504 | 296,066) 294,748 |} 292,535) 267,120 2,921,925 
Exchange... ite ...| 37,652 | 38,339] 38,454 39,892) 36,790 | 425,369 
Management .. see a! 2,916 3,021; 1,596 1,540) 1,274 28,232 
Sinking Fund _ Sire wee} 35,492 | 38,884) 40,563 43,868] 43,919 | 337,981 
Other ... or iat | 1,808 1,909) 1,674 1,340) 10,597 29,805 


Total Expenditure £ 405,612 | 434,751) 424,294 | 427,036, 404,514 [4,119,216 


A ee we 
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There was a surplus of income over expenditure in each of the three 
years 1936-37 to 1988-39, then deficiencies of £35,847 in 1939-40 and 


£35 


£35,141 in 1940-41. The accumulated surplus to 80th June, 1941, amounted 
to £23,072. 


Exrenpirurr ox Roaps, Brivers, ete. 


Moneys expended on roads in New South Wales are disbursed for the 
most part ky the Department of Main Roads and the councils of munici- 
palities and shires, and some road works have been constructed by other 
Governmental departments and bodies—usually for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 


As described in this chapter, the various authorities frequently undertake 
road works in association with or as agent for others and expend moneys 
contributed as grants or loans by other authorities. Moreover, large sums 
have been expended on unemployment relief works during the past ten years 
and complete information is not available in some cases as to the expendi- 
ture on roads as distinct from other relief works. Consequently, it is 
difficult to ascertain from the accounts of all these authorities, without 
duplication or omission, the aggregate amount actually expended on roads, 
streets and bridges in New South Wales. Therefore, the particulars in the 
following table are to be regarded as approximate—especially the amounts 
classified as “other” expenditure by the State Government. The expendi- 
ture on construction, maintenance and direct administration from revenue 
and loans is included, but not debt charges (interest or repayment) on 
loans. Where the State Government or Departments have paid for works 
constructed by councils the expenditure is classified under the heading 
“State Government”, and the expenditure classified as “Local Government” 
represents the approximate expenditure from revenue and loans raised by 
the councils. 


Taste 257.—Total Expenditure on Roads, Streets and Bridges in New 
South Wales, 1922 to 1941. 


State Government. Local Government | 
Year. (Municipalities Total, 
Depress: Other. and Shires.)* 

£ £ £ £ 
1921-22 | oa. 861,963 2,374,848 3,236,812 
1926-27 2,554,075 563,550 3,633,985 6,751,640 
1931-82 1,400,366 301,715 2,585,669 4,287,750 
1932-33 2,026,227 684,613 1,964,733 4,575,578 
1933-34 2,215,741 1,562,618 1,837,102 5,615,461 
1934-35 2,758,653 2,115,765 1,879,644 6,754,062 
1935-36 2,552,580 { 2,082,645 2,071,576 6,706,801 
1936-37 3,005,649 1,401,421 2,359,104 6,766,174 
1937-38 3,281,898 | 1,457,751 3,397,590 ' 8,137,239 
1938-39 3,358,324 2,019,138 3,516,637 8,894,099 
1939-40 4,412.637 1,352,047 2,831,486 8,596,170 
1940-41 4,566,135 544,549 t t 

* Calendar ended six months earlier. t Not available. 


Expenditure on the Sydney Harbour Bridge is not included in the table. 
Construction was started in 1928-24 and the bridge was opened in March, 
19382. Capital expenditure amounted to £910,077 in 1926-27 and 

- £1,629,178 in 1931-32, 
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RAILWAYS. 


The total length of railways open for traffic in New South Wales at 30th 
June, 1941, was 6,459 miles, including 6,127 miles of line vested in the 
Railway Commissioner of New South Wales; a line 24 miles long from 
Liverpool to Holdsworthy owned by the Federal Government; 241 miles of 
border railways in the Riverina district owned by the State of Victoria 
and 88 miles of private railways available for general traffic. The length 
of State railways laid with one or more tracks is shown in Table 259. 


State Rarways. 


Administrative authority for the control of the State railways is vested 
in a Commissioner for Railways, appointed for seven years, and there is 
an assistant commissioner to exercise such powers and charged with such 
duties as the Commissioner may determine. Changes in the administrative 
arrangements are described on page 315. 


The railway property is vested in the Railway Commissioner as a body 
corporate to conduct the services on existing lines and to construct the 
mew lines authorised by the Legislature. By-laws for the regulation of the 
services, including those by which rates of freight and fares are prescribed, 
must be approved by the Government before they become operative. 


The Government Tourist Bureau and tourist resorts have been adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner for Railways since 1st January, 1938, but the 
finances of these activities are not included in the railway accounts. 


Up to 30th June, 1928, railway receipts were paid into consolidated revenue, 
and moneys to be expended on the services as well as funds for construction 
were appropriated annually by Parliament. From 1st July, 1928, the 
railway accounts were separated from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to be 
kept in the Government Railways Fund in terms of the Government 
Railways Amendment Act, 1928, Receipts, loan moneys appropriated by 
Parliament for railway purposes, and fines and penalties recovered by the 
Commissioner are paid into this fund. 


Provision has been made for the establishment of a renewals fund to meet 
Parliamentary appropriations for renewals, reconstruction and conversion 
of lines, buildings and other wasting assets. These provisions are to com- 
mence on a date to be proclaimed, and after proclamation the Commis- 
sioner will be required to transfer from revenue to the renewals fund an 
amount determined annually by the Governor after investigation by a 
Committee of Review. The renewals fund will receive also any additional 
amounts appropriated by Parliament. The net profit in any year, as 
certified by the Auditor-General, is transferable to a reserve account to be 
available only to meet losses incurred in any year, and for the reduction 
of rates and fares. 


A proportion of the interest, management expenses, oversea exchange 
and sinking fund contributions payable on the State loan debt under the 
financial agreement between the Commonwealth and the States, which is 
described in the chapter of this volume entitled “Public Finance,” is 
chargeable to the railway revenues. The charge for exchange was 
imposed for the first time in 1930-31, following depreciation of the 
Australian currency. A contribution for sinking fund was not chargea 

* antil 1st October, 1937. 
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Provision was made in 1928 for annual contributions from State 
revenues to make good two-thirds of the loss ineurred on country 
developmental railways, the amount of contribution not to exceed £800,000 
in any year. The maximum amount of £800,000 was paid-in 1928-29 and 
each succeeding year. 

The construction of new railways is authorised by Parliament and the 
order of construction and rate of progress are determined by the Com- 
missioner. Interest on lines under construction may be added to. the 
capital cost. 

Particulars regarding the G@nanves: of the railways. and tramways in 
relation to the finances of the State are published in the chapter of this 
volume entitled ‘““Public Finance.” 


Lenetu or State Ratways, 

The statistics of State railways shown in this chapter refer to the lines 
vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South Wales. 

The first railway line, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic between | 
Sydney and Parramatta on 26th September, 1855, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 30th March, 1857. 

The total length of the lines open at 30th June, 1941, was 6,127 miles, 
distributed as follows:—Southern system, 2,188 miles; Western, 2,193 
miles; and Northern, 1,746 miles. In addition there were 1,290 miles of 
sidings and crossovers, 

ve growth of the State railway system is illustrated in the following. 
table :-— 


TaB_e 258,—Railways, Lines Open and Capital Cost, 1855 to 1941. 


Lines opened| Lites open for traffic at end of period.: sep tad Sap lines 
Period.* ae - 7 
! eriod, i ‘ing t 2 
| PE” fromsimes,| pein | aoe, | Outage [toms mt 
Miles, Miles, No. Sq. miles. |: £ £ 

1855-64 ...| 143 143 2,789 2,170 | 2,631,790 2,631,790 
1865-74... 260 403 1,427 770 4,212,756 6,844,546 
1875-84 . 1,215 1,618 559 192 13,235,592 20,080, 138 
1885-94... 883 2,501 490 124 15,775,133 35,855,278 
1895-1904 ... 780 3,281 435 95 6,433,246 42,288,517 
1905-14... 686 3,967 472 78 | 18,976,352 | 61,264,869: 
1915-24 ...; 1,556 5,523 406 56 | 32,090,298 - | 93,355,167 
1925-34... 641 6,164 425 50 | 47,578,154 |140,933,321 
1935-39 _....!_ (-) 50 6,114 449 50 6,684,209 147,617,530: 
1940 ves 27 6,141 453 50 = ||_—«1,586,878 |149,203,908 
1941 w{ (-) 14 6,127 456 50 } 371,618 [149,575,526 


* Calendar years to end of 1887, later years ended 30th June, (—) Lines dismantled. 


Rail transport facilities have been extended not only by the construction 
of new railways hut also by the laying of additional tracks on existing lines 
and by facilities for speedier transport such as electrification, to which much 
of the capital expenditure in recent years has been applied. 

Work on the uncompleted portion of the City Railway between Wynyard 
and St. James Stations has been suspended. A new line is being constructed 
between Mary Vale and Sandy Hollow (150 miles). This line will connect 
the western, north-western, northern and coastal systems, and bring the 
north-western portion of the State into direct ecmmunication by rail with 
the port of Newcastle. 
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RAILWAYS, 1900-01 TO..1940-44. 
(Ratio Graph.) 


Population at‘end of year =m — 
Miles cpen at end of year + = 
2 Capital Cost 

Revenue ew wee 
Working Expenses 


1900-01 190506 IS1O-M ISIS NG 1920-2) 1925-26 1930-3} 1935:36 1940-41 


The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of capital cost, revenne and working. expenses 
100,000 of population and‘1,000 miles of railway. 


The diagram is-a ratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic and the curves rise.and fall according . 
2 the oad of increase or decrease. Actual valued are shown by means of the numbers at the side of 
he graph. 


The following statement shows the length of lines laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 380th June, 1901 :— 


TaBle 259.—Railways, Length and Classification of Tracks, 1901 to 1941. 


At 30th June, Single. Double, Triple. Quadruple, ; Sextuple. | ~ Total. 
; miles. miles, miles. miles. miles | iniles. 
1901 2,878 1583 nae 83 ose 2,845 
1911 3,4764 276 ies 8 | oa. 3,761 
1921 4,428 572 74 344 1* 5,043 
1931 5,381 - 612 8 35 8t 6,044 
1936 - 5,455 617 8 36 8t | 6,124 
1941 5,458 617 7 | 37 8} | 6,127 


*Five tracks. {Includes 47 chains with eight tracks, 


There are duplicate lines on the main western line as far as Kelso:.and 
on two. other sections between Kelso and Orange; the southern line -is 
duplicated as far as Cootamundra, the northern line as far as Branxton, 
and the south coast line to Wollongong, except ‘certain tunnels and bridges. 
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City and Suburban Electric Railways. 


The city electric railway when complete will form a two-track loop 
railway around the city, running, for the most part underground, along the 
eastern side of the city to Circular Quay and returning along the western 
side to the Central Station. The scheme includes the construction of a 
branch from the city railway to Bondi for the eastern suburbs, and a 
branch from the main suburban line to Balmain to serve the western 
suburbs. 


The eastern section of the city railway was completed as far as St. 
James Station, about a mile from Central Station, in December, 1926, 
and the western section was opened for traffic between Central and Wyn- 
yard Stations—approximately 14 miles—in February, 1932. Suburban 
services along the main western, southern and northern lines were connected 
with the North Sydney line by the opening of the Sydney Harbour Bridge 
in March, 1932. 


The suburban railways are for the most part operated by electricity; the 
total length of the lines under the electric system at 30th June, 1941, was 
110 miles 32 chains, as shown below :— 


TaBLe 260.—Electric Railways, Length, 80th June, 1941. 


, en 
Line. gat ier | Line. L aot 
i 
miles chs. miles chs. 

City Railway ove «| 2 45 || Southern— 

lawarra— i Lidcombe to Cabramatta...) 7 7 
Sydney to National Park... 17 57 Granville to Liverpool 9 15 
Sydenham to Bankstown... 8 33 Warwick Farm Racecourse) 1 1 
Tempe to Kast Hills w| 10 38 Regents Parkto Bankstown) 2 53 
Sutherland to Cronulla ...| 6 25 Sefton Park East to North 

Western— Junction te | 0 31 
Sydney to Parramatta .,.) 14 60 |} North Shore Line 14 38 
Clyde-Rosehill Racecourse 1 16 

Northern— ! _—— 
Strathfield to Hornsby ...| 14 13 Total oe .--| 110 32 


Nearly all these lines are laid with at least two tracks, 21 miles being 
aid with four tracks or more. 


Cost or State Rarmtways. 


The total capital expenditure on lines open for traffic as at 30th June, 
1941, amounted to £149,575,526, excluding the cost of the line, 24 miles 
in length, from Wynyard across the Sydney Harbour Bridge to Waverton. 
The cost of construction was £102,688,996, and the expenditure on rolling 
stock and other equipment £46,886,600, viz.: Rolling stock, £28,119,734; 
electric power stations, substations and plant, £9,868,749; machinery, 
£2,499,648; workshops, £2,819,338; reconditioning of track, £2,194,100; 
furniture, £10,086; and floating capital for the purchase of stores, 
£1,875,000. 

The average cost of the railways per mile open for traffic at 30th June, 
1941, was £24,422 for construction, rolling stock and other equipment, 
including £16,761 for construction. The cost of construction varies greatly 
according to the class of traffic for which the lines are constructed, the 
number of tracks laid, and the different physical characteristics of the 
wide expanse of territory through which they run. 
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The track on main trunk lines was originally laid with 80 lb. rails, on 
branch lines with 714 lb. and 60 Jb. rails, and on lines in the electrified 
area with 100 lb, rails. As renewals are required, 107 lb. rails are laid in 
the electrified area on heavy passenger lines and on the main trunk lines, 
90 lb. rails on secondary lines, and 80 lb. recovered rails on unballasted 
branch lines. Sleepers of Australian hardwood, measuring 8 ft. x 9 in. x 44 
in., are laid at the rate of 20 per 45 ft. of 90 lb. and 107 1b. rail, and per 
40 ft. of 80 lb, rail. 


Of £149,575,526 expended to 30th June, 1941, an amount of £666,864 was 
provided from consolidated revenue, and £2,194,100 represented the out- 
standing balance of an advance of £8,300,000 from the Treasury for the 
purpose of improving railway tracks and rolling stock. Both these amounts 
are free of interest, but the latter is repayable in annual instalments over a 
period of twenty years, commencing in 1935-36. 


Interest on the balance of the capital debt of the railways is chargeable at 
the average rate payable on the public debt of the State, as shown in 
the chapter of this Year Book relating to public finance. The rate in 
1940-41 was 3.66042 per cent. 


The capital expenditure on railways open for traffic, the interest charges 
and net earnings in various years since 1901 are shown below:— 


TaBLeE 261.—Railways, Capital Charges and Net Earnings, 1901 to 1941. 


ac, | xe [gene 
Year ended June. a Lines Exch nee Eanin an Consol Deficit. 
end of year. | Interest, ) 1/0", | Total. Rena 
ment, 
£000. £000. | £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1901 oes was 38,933 1,425 ies 1,425 1,456 eae 31* 
3911 eos a 50,972 1,797 vee 1,797 2,351 sos 554* 
192} vee ae 82,304 3,812 a 3,812 3,235 ace 5i7 
1929 ves «| 124,329 6,150 iy 6,150 4,638 800 712 
1931 ate wef 182,565 6,790 795 7,585 2,363 800 4,422 
1936 aes * 143,843 5,700 904 6,604 5,106 800 698 
1937 ae | 145,257 5,444 789 6,233 5,461 800 28” 
1938 eee | 146,808 5,340 1,135t) 6,475+| 5,726 800 . 5i* 
1939 vue {147,618 5,360 1,215t| 6,575t| 4,603 800 1,172 
1940 wes ..| 149,204 5,350 1,202t| 6,552}; 5,308 800 444 
1941... 149,576 | 5,390] 1,228t| 6,618t| 6,054 | 800 236% 


* Surplus. ¢ Includes Sinking Fund, (See context, page 334.) 


State railways are regarded as a developmental agency in the settlement of 
the country rather than as a revenue-producing enterprise, and services 
on a number of lines are conducted at a loss. In addition, 
railway finances bear the burden of substantial concessions made for the 
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direct benefit of primary and secondary industries. These include rebates 
from ordinary charges for the transport of livestock and fodder, and 
concessions in respect of the carriage.of raw materials and the products of 
certain manufacturing industries which are assisted for national reasons. 

Railway finances were recovering from adverse effects of depression when 
rising costs and an unfavourable season caused a temporary set-back in 
1938-39, Fares and freights were raised in March, 1939, and there was 
substantial improvement in the following year, notwithstanding the dis- 
organisation caused by a prolonged industrial dispute in coalmining. In 
1940-41 the volume of traffic was the highest yet recorded, and a surplus of 
£235,951 remained after charging to working expenses a sum of £700,000 
for future maintenance of track and rolling stock. 


The railways were first charged with contributions to the National Debt 
Sinking Fund as from 1st October, 1937. In the accounts of the railways 
part of the charge is included in working expenses for the retirement or 
writing down of assets, and the balance is appropriated from net earnings. 
The contributions during the last four years and the manner in which they 
were charged in the accounts are shown below :— , 


Taste 262.—Contributions from Railways to National Debt Sinking Fund. 


Charged to | Appropriated 
aoe ead ‘Working from Net Total. 
Une. Expenses. Earnings. | 
£ £ £ 
1938... ies 159,653 370,347 530,000 


1939... «| 250,815 496,185 747,000 
1940... «| 316,333 483,667 800,000 
1941... -..| 419,910 451,940 871,850 


Capital charges, comprising interest, exchange and debt management— 
less the Treasury contribution of £800,000 towards the loss on non-paying 
lines—absorbed 23.1 per cent. of earnings in 1940-41, and the contribution 
for sinking fund purposes, including the portion charged as working 
expenses, absorbed 3.7 per cent. 


‘Earninas AND EXPENSES. 


As the carriage of goods and livestock is the principal source of 
railway revenue, the. earnings in each year are affected by the seasons 
experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavourable 
seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock at reduced 
rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at the same time an increase 
in the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely settled 
districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working expenses to 
total earnings, as many of these lines do not earn the cost of maintenance. 
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A statement of earnings and working expenses at intervals since 1901 
appears hereunder :— 


TaBLe 263.—Railways, Gross Earnings and Working Expenses, 1901 to 1941. 


Working Expenses. Net Earnings. 
Year 
Ended rales Fropor- Per cent. 
30th June. Raa Amount. preted Amount. on 
Earnings. Capital. 
£ £ per cent. £ per cent. 
1801 3,573,779 2,118,201 59:3 1,455,578 3°78 
‘1911 6,042,205 3,691,061 61-1 2,351,144 467 
1921 14,267,205 11,032,677 77-3 3,234,528 4°01 
“1929 19,615,616 14,978,050 76-4 4,637,566 3°82 
1931 15,205,741 12,842,333 84-5 2,363,408 1°80 - 
1936 16,953,581 11,848,070 69-9 5,105,511 3°58 
1937 17,816,496 12,355,322 69-4 5,461,174 3°78 
1938 19,486,116 13,759,988 70°6 5,726,128 3°92 
1939 19,146,441 14,542,980 76-0 4,603,461 3°13 
1940 19,954,851 14,646,934 734 5,307,917 3°58 
1941 23,215,610 17,161,924 .73°9 6,053,686 4-05 


The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings 84.5 per cent. in 1930-31 
was the highest -yet recorded, and the ratio 69.4 per cent. in 1936-37 was the 
lowest since 1918-19. It rose sharply to 76.0 per cent in 1938-39, following 
substantial increases in rates of wages and prices of materials, and declined 
to 73.4 per cent. in 1939-40, when there was a marked increase in gross 
earnings. It was slightly higher in 1940-41, when further rise in earnings 
was offset by increase in expenses. 

The following table shows the grogs earnings, working expenses, and net: 
earnings per train mile and per average mile open at intervals since 1901:— 


eee 264.—Railways, Operating Results per Mile, 1901 to 1941. 


Per Train Mile, Per Average Mile ‘Oren. 
Year j — 
ands 30th Grogs Working Net Gross Wiking | Net 
une: Earnings. Expenses. ‘Earnings. Earnings. | Expenses, Earnings. 
i 
d. a. a. £ = £ 
1901 j 79°68 47:23 32°45 1,268 751 517 
1911 85°27 52°09 33°18 1,627 994 633 
1921 150-23 116°17 34:06 2,843 2,198 645 
1929 171-93 131-28 40°65 3,323 2,537 786 
1931 143-15 120°90 22°25 2,529 2,136 393 
1936 146°88 102°65 44:23 2,768 1,934 834 
1937 140-79 103'87 45°02 2,909 2,017 892 
1938 154°84 109°34 45°50 3,187 2,251 936 
1939 152°63 115°93 36°70 { 3,132 2,379 753 
1940 62°51 119-28 42°23 3,262 2,394 868 
1941 172-58 127°58 45-00 3,789 2,801 988 


Non-payina Lines. 


Many railways in New South Wales have ‘been constructed with 
the view to promote settlement and develop the natural resources of the 
State rather than to meet requirements already existing, and traffic over 
a number of lines is conducted at a loss. Even on portions of the main 
lines the earnings do not cover working expenses and interest on the capital 
eost, and most of the branch lines are unprofitable. 
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DisTrRIBUTION oF Earnines AND ExpEnsss. 


A statement of the various items of earnings and working expenses of 
al] lines during 1928-29 and four subsequent years is shown below :— 


TaBLe 265.—Railways, Classification of Earnings and Expenses. 


Particulars. | 1928-29, 1931-32. 1938 -39. 1939-40. 1940-41, 
Earnings. £ £ £ £ £ 
Passengers... ane A 7,238,329 | 4,943,790 | 6,024,096 | 6,347,204 | 7,636,028 
Mails, parcels, horses, etc. ...( 886,387 662,640 853,050 827,351 863,045 
Tota] Coaching £ 8,124,716 | 5,606,430 | 6,877,146 | 7,174,555 | 8,499,073 
Goods— -- 
Merchandise... ..«| 6,196,543 | 4,533,059 | 6,393,309 | 6,603,981 } 7,620,313 
Wool se ate | 804,064 849,641 672,573 843,062 802,517 
Livestock awe .«! 1,315,552 | 1,250,462 | 1,121,956 | 1,420,916 | 1,250,549 
Minerals ... «ie «+-| 2,063,033 | 1,220,153 | 2,009,564 | 1,800,763 | 2,520,446 
Miscellaneous... xcs ies ee 158,646 182,671 180,039 
Total Goods £ 10,379,192 | 7,853,315 {10,356,048 10,851,393 12,414,964 
Refreshment-rooms ... $} 745,070 502,484 649,419 653,542 852,345 
Rents ... bes ae «| 221,088 168,937 195,833 195,691 196,47¢ 
Sale of electrical energy ... 145,550 f 737,929 955,629 | 1,024,821 | 1,123,885 
Miscellaneous... oss 999" | 131,927 | 112,366 54,849 | 123,873 
Total Earnings £:19,615,616 15,001 ,02 19,146,441 19,954,851 23,215,610 
I . ee | 
Working Expenses. 
Maintenance of way and works) 2,538,981 | 2,346,791 | 2,971,814 | 2,834,631 | 4,118,186 
Rolling Stock— | 
Maintenance Se «| 3,448,215 | 2,848,143 | 3,001,134 | 3,047,026 | 3,320,489 
Motive power— \ 
Coal,ete. ... —...| 1,151,235 | 689,610 | 721,289 | 796,161} 918,091 
Other oss «+-| 2,203,501 | 1,563,938 | 1,705,414 | 1,713,617 | 1,938,046 
Other rolling stock «| 200,513 178,939 194,113 186,798 189,131 
Transportation and traffic ...| 3,848,525 | 3,059,815 | 3,501,654 | 3,484,182 | 3,706,268 
Electrical wes ane «| 292,176 694,418 934,398 | 1,007,475 | 1,054,531 
General charges and stores ...{ 506,093 | 433,489 | 559,374; 575,803 | 713,573 
Refreshment-rooms ... «| 728,811 523,886 646,290 645,241 816,609 
Contribution to Superannua- 
tion Fund ove oes 60,000 171,000 307,500 356,000 387,000 
|__| $$ |__________|______.. 
Total Working Ex-: | ! 
penises ... £/14,978,050 |12,510,029 |14,542,980 |14,646,934 |17,161,924 
ener are nae Cane 
Net Earnings ... — £| 4,637,566 | 2,490,993 | 4,603,461 | 5,307,917 | 6,053,686 


Earnings in 1940-41 reached the highest level yet recorded. The increase 
as compared with 1939-40 was £3,260,759, or 16.3 per cent. The i 
earnings from coaching traffic was £1,324,518 or 18.5 per cent., and goods 


£1,5638,571 or 14.4 per cent. 


ncrease in 


During 1940-41 the earnings derived from the carriage of passengers 
represented 32.9 per cent. of the total; mails, parcels, etc., 3.7 per cent.; 
goods, 53.5 per cent.; refreshment rooms, 3.7 per cent.; sales of electricity 
to tramways, etc., 4.8 per cent.; rent and miscellaneous items, 1.4 per cent. 
The expenditure on loéomotive power represented 16.6 per cent. of the 
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working expenses; transportation and traffic, 21.6 per cent.; maintenance 
cf rolling stock, 19.3 per cent.; maintenance of ways and works, 24.0 per 
cent., and electrical, 6.1 per cent. 


Coacuinc TRaFFIc, 


Particulars of the passenger traffic—suburban and country—and the 
receipts therefrom are shown in the following statement. Suburban lines 
are those within 34 miles of Sydney or Newcastle. The figures relating to 
miles travelled in years prior to 1926 are not strictly comparable with those 
of later years. owing to an alteration in the method of estimating the mile- 
age travelled by season ticket holders :— 


TaBLe 266.—Railways, Passenger Traffic, 1901 to 1941. 


Xe ar eos Number of Passeager Journeys. f Miles Travelled. | itecelved 

June al Mileage. I! suburban. Country. | Total. | Suburban, | Country.| Total. | Passengers. 
000 omitted, £ 

1901 ...| 4,927 { 26,042 | 3,219 | 29,261 | 164,638 * * 1,143,430 

19]1 ...| 8,094 || 54,103 ; 6,817 | 60,920 367,729 ‘4 * 2,074,860 

1921 ...} 11,301 || 110,256 | 10,479 | 120,735 | 799,586 * * 5,736,256 


| | 
1929 ...| 16,738 |, 140,158 | 10,958 (151,116 | 1,045,854 | 774,847|1,820,701 || 7,238,329 
| 
1931 ...; 16,496 | 119,016 7,798 | 126,812 867,733 | 546,328)1,414,061 || 5,172,359 
4,943,790 


1932 ...| 17,148 / 120,864) 7,495 | 128,359 | 860,811 | 505,953|1,366,764 
i 

1937 ...| 17,837 || 166,591 | 11,246 | 177,837 | 1,250,336 | 702,551]1,959,887 || 5,622,929 

1938 ...; 18,742 || 176,737 | 12,612 | 189,349 1,347,471 785,495'2,132,966,| 5,994,542 


| 

1939 .../ 19,173 /'174,61] | 12,109 | 186,720 | 1,361,839 | 787,315, 2,149,154/| 6,024,096 
| 

“1940 ...) 18,388 |! 167,597 | 11,469 | 179,066 1,412,798 786,771)2,199,564 || 6,347,204 


1941 ...| 19,890 | 180,441 13,765 | 194,146 | 1,626,000 Op S07 Pa1O 817) ek 2s 


! 


* Not available on comparable basis. 


The volume of traffic declined sharply after 1928-29. The first sign of 
improvement was an increase in suburban passengers in 1931-32. In the 
following year the increase became general. The number of passenger 
journeys decreased in 1938-39 and 1939-40, though the increase in miles 
travelled and earnings continued. In 1940-41 there was marked expansion, 
and coaching traffic was the heaviest yet recorded. As compared with 
1939-40, train mileage increased by 8.2 per cent., passenger journeys by 
8.4 per cent., passenger mileage by 23.5 per cent., and receipts from passen- 
gers by 20.3 per cent. 


First-class travel on suburban lines has been discontinued. One class 
accommodation at second-class fares was introduced in the Newcastle 
suburban area on the 1st February, 1939, and in the Sydney suburban 
area on Ist January, 1940. 
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Particulars of first and second class passenger traffic ou country lines 
during the years ended June, 1929, and 1941 are shown below :— 


Taste 267.—Railways, Country Passenger Traffic, Ist and 2nd Class. 


Year ended June, 1929. Year ended June, 1941. 
{ { 
1 
Particulars, First Second First | Second 
Class. Class. Total. Class. | Class, Total. 
Passengers... --. 000) 2,597 _ 8,361 10,958 1,647 | 12,058 13,705 
Miles travelled a6, --- 000| 267,785 507,062 774,847 217,811 872,566 | 1,090,377 
Average Mileage per Passenger ... 103°10 60°65 70°71 132°28 72°36 79°56 
Amount Received from Pas- 
sengers ee wee w. - £ 1,868,149 | 2,344,161 | 4,212;/310 || 1,341,761 | 2,891,003 | 4,232,764 
Average Receipts per Passenger 
per mile : see we «2 1°67 tl ~ 1:30 1:48 0°80 093 


On country lines the average journey by first-class passengers in 1940~ 
41 was 132 miles, and by second-class 72 miles, the rate per mile being 1.48d. 
The journeys of second-class passengers repre- 
sented 80 per cent. of the mileage and 68 per cent. of the receipts. 


and 0.80d., respectively. 


Information relating to the density of passenger traffic on suburban and 
country lines in 1928-29 and later years is contained in the following table :— 


TasBLe 268.—Railways, Density of Passenger Traffic, 1929 to 1941. 


P Namber of 

30th June, pes 

Train Mile. 
1929.65, deel 139 
1932... 93 
19387 ke 141 
1988. 145 
1939 2. 145 
1940 .. 152 
W941... 165 
19229 ww 84 
1932 0. 64 
1987 .. 0. 78 
1988. ae 83 
1939 . . 
1940: 87 
141... 109 


Average Average 
Mileage per Receipts per 
Passenger Passenger 
Journey. Mile. 

Suburban Lines.* 
; d. 
7-46 0-69 
7-12 0-69 
7-51 0-52 
7-62 0:52 
7°80 0°53 
8:43 0°54 
9-01 0°50 


Country Lines.* 


70-71 1-30 
67-50 1-17 
62°47 0-99 
62°28 0-94 
65°02 0°92 
68-60 0°97 
79°56 0-93 


Pac cer Petter 
Sone. owen 
d. 
5-18 3,805,872 
4:93 3,003,947 
3-91 4,363,262 
3-96 4,702,232 
4:13 4,752,370 
451 4,872,877 
4:53 5,552,709 
92-26 133,385 
7883 85,008 - 
62-05 116,582 
5854 130,572; 
59-88 130,874. 
66-86 130,766. 
74°13 181,043 


* Suburban lines are those within 34 miles of Sydney or Newcastle. 
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“There was a marked improvement in the density of traffic on both 
suburban and country lines in 1940-41. A decline occurred in average 
receipts per passenger mile as a result of the abolition of first-class 
suburban travel, expansion of travel by periodical ticket holders and 
concessions granted-to-members of the defence forces. 


Goops TRAFFIc. 


The following figures show the volume of the goods traffic in recent 
years, as compared with 1901 and 1911. The term “ton-mileage” used in 
the ‘statement.is the product of the load in tons, and the distance over which 
it is carried :— 


TaBLe 269.—Railways Goods Traffic, 1901 to 1941. 


i 
ace || ames ae SENSES. | ross Barnings 
£ 
1901 5,836,587 6,398,227 404,740 2,203,249 
1911 8,913,171 | 10,355,565 | 810,949 3,585,424 
1921 11,490;782 15,563,131 1,418,386 “7,270,856 
1929 ‘ 10,644,549 14,516,643 1,690,560 10,379,192 
1931 8,997,391 10,743,109 1,425,184 7,841,406 
1932 8,700,471 ‘10,211,322 ~ 1,407,456 7,853,315 
1937 10,710,525 14,684,885 1,731,904 9,704,734 
1938 11,461,174 16,480,379 1,854,936 10,830,839 
1939 10,932,726 15,417,297 1,760,534 10,356,048 
1940 11,082,400 14,619,716 1,827,662 , 10,851,393 
1941 12,395,066 18,031,611 2,115,786 12,414,964 


* Exclusive of coal on which oniy wayleave charges were collected. 


Fluctuations in the volume of goods traffic result naturally from 
variations in seasonal conditions, particularly as regards primary pro- 
duction. In 1940-41 traffic expanded as a result of general business 
activity, the diversion to railways of freights from forms of transport 
affécted by wartime restrictions and. difficulties and the transportation of 
defence equipment. The tonnage of goods and live. stock was the largest: 
yet recorded. ; ; 
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The following statement shows the tonnage of the several classes of goods 
carried on the railways in various years since 1901:— 


Taste 270.—Railways, Classification of Goods Tonnage, 1901 to 1941. 


= Genera! Merchandise. Minerals, 
Year 
nea, Grain, Flour, ee Wool. Live Stock. 0 oal, Cok . Pr Total Goods. 
1 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons, Tons, 
1901 504,880 | 1,267,742 99,104 200,339 | 3,956,033 370,129 | 6,398,227 
1911 | 787,632 | 2,298,078 137,599 485,021 | 6,059,648 587,587 | 10,355,565 


1921 | 1,216,834 | 3,375,443| 93,760 | 732,804 | 8,881,796 | 1,262,494 | 15,563,131 
1929 | 1,767,585 | 3,631,914 | 179,960 | 729,581 | 5,801,880 | 2,405,723 | 14,516,643 
1931 | 2,128,431 | 2,067,786 | 162,031 | 639,043 | 4,564,964 | 1,180,854 | 10,743,109 
1937 | 1,863,764 | 3,184,287 | 189,420 | 832,691 | 7,247,918 | 1,366,805 | 14,684,885 
1938 | 1,885,082 | 3,633,902 | 185,009 | 890,633 | 8,022,537 | 1,863,216 | 16,480,379 
1939 | 2,072,176 | 3,344,060 | 165,156 | 738,386 | 7,633,188 | 1,464,331 | 15,417,297 
1940 | 2,026,527 | 3,389,874 | 207,207 | 807,554 | 6,887,534 | 1,351,020 | 14,619,716 
1941 | 2,144,761 | 3,973,793 | 200,206 | 766,489 | 9,339,709 | 1,606,653 | 18,031,614 


The gross earnings in respect of the various classes of goods carried 
during 1940-41 were as follows:—Coal, coke, and shale, £2,047,645, other 
minerals, £472,801; live stock, £1,290,549; grain and flour, £1,394,685; wool, 
£803,617; general merchandise, £6,225,628; miscellaneous earnings for 
demurrage, etc., £180,039. 


The following table contains information relating to the density of goods 
tratfic :-— 


TasLe 271.—Railways Density of Goods Traffic, 1911 to 1941. 


soantimded, | Loe paying” | Averasg ules | Tpmings pet) per average ll 
tons. d. tons, 
1911 ... pus on 90-98 80-65 0-91 218,408 
1921 ... ase on 148-44 92-94 1-10 282,631 
1929 ... ate ore 183°17 118-16 1-45 286,376 
1931 ... ‘see aes 183-62 134+25 1530 237,260 
1932 ... ne ine 186-00 139 99 1:33 233,030 
1937 ... ans ee 185-70 120-80 1:32 283,269 
1938 ... re ass 184°51 114°05 1:38 303,909 
1939 ... ose ae 183-41 115-95 1:39 288,442 
1940 ... on as 185-12 3126-11 1-40 299,236 
1941... aa es 194°36 118-63 1:39 345,885 


* Excluslve of coal on which shunting charges only were collected. 


The density and average earnings in goods traflic fluctuate to a greater 
extent than in passenger traffic, because they are affected by changes in the 
classes of freight carried as well as by changes in rates. 
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PASSENGER Fares. 


Passenger traffic is greatest on the suburban lines, viz., those within a 
84 miles radius of Sydney or Newcastle, and fares on these lines are lower 
than those for equal distances elsewhere. Return tickets for travel outside 
Sydney or Newcastle suburban area are issued at single fare plus one-third, 
and cheap fares are available for journeys to tourist districts and holiday 
resorts. Since November, 1933, concession fares are charged for suburban 
travel during the week-end period. 


The following table indicates the changes since June, 1921, in the 
ordinary fares for single journeys from Sydney or Newcastle :— 


TaBLe 272.—Railway Fares for Single Tickets. 


Date. 5 mils. | 10 mls. | 20 mis. | 34 mls. | 50 mls. 00 mis, | 200 mls. | 300 mls. 
a eae aie TI | 
d. s. d.js. d. | s. d | s. d s. d | s. d.j 8 d 
First Class. 
1921 June | 8 | 1 3 | 2 65 | 4 1 7 7 | 18 7 | 40 7 62 2 
1924 June & | 1 2 | 2 0 | 3 2 | 6 8 | 17 7 37. 7 56 5 
1927 Dec. 8} | 1 3 | 21 3.4 | 6 10 | 17 9 37 9 | 56 7 
1933 Nov. 7 | 1 0 | Il 3 0 | 6 0 | 15 5 133 1 49 2 
1939 Mar. * 8 | 11 | 2 1 | 3.4 6 9 | 17 4 '36 6 | 54 7 


Second Class. 


1921 Juno | 6 | O10) 1 6 { 2 TH{ 5 0 {12 2 (25 7/38 3 
1924 June | 6 | 010] 1 6 | 2 44| 4 9 12 1 | 25 4 [a7H 
1997 Dec. | 6} | 011 | 1 7/| 2 of! 411 | 12 2 25 6 | 38 1 
1933 Nov. | 5 | 0 9 | 15 | 23/4 4/1010 2211 | 34 2 
1939 Mar.*} 6 | 010 | 17 26) 430 12 2 (25 4 | 3710 


* Current In January, 1942, except first-class fares in suburban areas. 


During 1923-24 first-class fares were reduced to an appreciable extent and 
second-class fares were lowered slightly. In December, 1927, fares were 
raised again, but did not reach the former level except for short journeys. 
In November, 1938, a reduction of approximately 10 per cent. was made in 
second-class fares and a slightly greater reduction in first class fares. The 
next change was an increase of 10 per cent. from 1st March, 1939. In the 
suburban services first-class accommodation has not been provided in the 
Newcastle district since Ist February, 1939, nor in the metropolitan district 
since Ist January, 1940. 
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Particulars of changes in the cost of monthly periodical tickets are shown 
_in the following table:— 


TaBLe 273.—Railway Fares—Monthly. Periodical Tickets. 


Date. | 5 miles. | 10 miles. | 20 miles, | 34 miles. | 50 miles. [100 miles, 200 miles,500 miles. 
— sd. oad ed sd 84 od. saf ad 
1921, June...| 30 9] 44 0 is einer 3] 79 9/112 6/156 3 |181 9 
1922, June... 30 9] 43 3] 59 3/ 68 9| 77 0/100 3) 138 9 | 168 0 
1924, June... 27 4] 38 3] 52 3] 59 9] 77 0] 100 3 | 138 9 | 163. 0 
1928, Jan. ...| 29 4] 41 0/ 5511] 6% 0] 81 6| 106 6 | 147 0/178 0 
1933, Nov....| 25 9] 38 9] 50 3| 57 6| 69 9! 92 6 | 128 6 | 155 9 
1939, Mar.* | 28 6| 40 3| 53 9! 62 3] 76 61103 9/| 142 0/171 0 
Second Class. 

1921, June...) 20 6) 29 0) 39 3) 46 0) 51 O} 66 9) 92 6; 112 6 
1922, June.... 20 6| 28 9] 39 6| 45 9] 51 3) 66 9 92 6/112 6 
1924, June...) 20 6) 28 8| 39 2) 4410] 51 3] 66 9| 92 6/ 112 0 
1928, Jan, ...| 22 0/ 30 9| 42 0| 43 0] 54 3] 70 9 | 98 0 18 9 
1933, Nov... 19 6| 27 6| 37 9| 43 3| 48 3] 63 9} 88 9/107 6 
1939, Mar.* | 21 6! 30 3| 40 3/1 46 9| 52 91 71 6/98 0] us 0 


* Current in January 1942 (except first class tickets in suburban areas). 


The fares quoted represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to women, students and youths in business. Charges for first- 
class tickets for the longer distances were reduced substantially in 1922, and 
charges for distances up to 84 miles in 1924. At the beginning of January, 
1928; fares were raised by about 6 or 7 per cent., and in November, 1983, a 
reduction: of 10 per cent. was:made. An average increase of 10 per cent. was 
made on Ist March, 19389. 


Weekly tickets known as “Workmen’s Weekly Tickets” are issued at 
Special fares for the Metropolitan and Newcastle suburban lines,. the 
Helensburgh-Port Kembla-Kiama section of the Illawarra line, and the 
Katoomba-Cooerwull section of the western line. The tickets are available 
for one journey each way per day, the forward Journey being restricted to 
trains which reach the passenger’s destination within specified hours. The 
fares charged for these tickets in June, 1921, were not altered until 
December, 1927, when they were increased by about 80 per cent. They 
were reduced by 15 per cent. in October, 1932. With the view to encourage 
settlement in the outer suburbs substantial reductions were made as from 
ist January, 1939, in the charges for workmen’s weekly tickets for. distances 
exceeding 10 miles and a fixed charge of 5s. was introdueed for distances 
exceeding 16 miles. The fares were raised by 10 per cent. as from 1st 
March, 1939, the date of the last alteration. 
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Tanne 274.—Railways, Fares for Workmen’s Weekly Tickets. 


Workmen's Weekly Tickets--Second Class. 
Distance. - = 
June, 1921. | Dec, 1927, | Oct.,1982, | Jan., 1939. | Mateh-1939: 
ene ei anbt - be ; : J 
Miles sd, } s. d, | s. d | s. da | s. d 
n 1 3 | i | V5 1 5 1 6 
5 211 311 \ 3.4 3°04 3 8 
10 4 1, 5 6 | 4 8 48 | 5 2 
20 5 5 | 7 4 & 4 { 
30 6 11 | 9 0 710 } 5 0 | 5 6 
34 735 | 98 | 8 2 : 


FREIGHT CHARGES, 


The system adopted in fixing freights on merchandise and live stock is to 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low values and:on those 
which are used ta assist production. The charge per ton mile decreases as 
the distance hauled increases. 

The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, glassware, 
cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest ¢lass applies 
to manures. 

Some rates were increased in November, 1926. Rates for wool 
and livestock were reduced by 10 per cent. in the-latter part of 1932, and 
in July, 1933, and increased. by approximately 10 per cent. in October, 1937. 

The rates for nearly all classes of freight were increased by about 10 
per cent. on Ist March, 1989; exceptions included wool, agricultural produce 
and crude ores. 

The trend of rates for various classes of freight carried for 100 miles 
and 500 miles is shown below. The rates quoted for livestock are per 
four-wheeled truck, other rates are per ton. 


TaBLE 275.—Railway Freight Charges to 30th June, 1941. 


Ordinary Goods. Asal ks i | Crude ore 
Highest Lowest tural Butter. | Beef and Wool q Live (value not, 
Date Yass | 88 ° Greasy. | Stock. £20 
Trent. Erinn: Produce. | Mutton. y aes 
100 miles. - 
j s dy 8 dip s d.{ 8 dj ss dad] 6 dj a df a da 
1921 June ... «75 0) 6 6/11 5] 31 7) 14 7) 3711 110 5) 6 5 
1922 June..,. ...) 76 8 6 9/1) 6/35 5|18 11] 41 8/109 9 6 6 
1925 June ... ...| 76 8 | 6 9/11 5] 2410;18 11] 41 8 |109 9 6 5 
1926 December ...| 76 8 6 9112 0/27 4] 1811) 41 8120 9 6 5 
1932 December ...|:76 8); 6 9/12 0/ 27 4/1811 | 37 6/108 8: 6 & 
1933 July ... ...) 76 8 6 9/12 0] 27 411811133 9) 9710 6 5 
1937 October...) 76 8 6 9/12 0/27 4/1811) 37 6/108 8: 7 I 
1939 March... .../84 4! 7 5!12 0/40 1; 20 10|37 6|120 9] 7 1 
500 miles. 
1921 June ... ...193 3/15 0|18 2| 94 0172 11 1104 4 (8038 4 | 22 6* 
1922 June ... ...)197 6/12 4)19 0:82 4, 43 11:\109 5 1299 9} 22 6* 
1925 June... ...197 6)12 4/19 0| 57 7 | 43-11./109 5 1299 9 | 22 6* 
1926 December ...1197 6/12 4/1911 | 63 4/43 11 |I09 5 [329° 8 | 22 6* 
1932 December .../197 6 | 12 4 | 19-11 } 63 4 /| 43 11 | 98: 5 296. 8'| 22 6* 
1933. July ... 2/197 6/12 4 } 19 11] 68 4, 43:11-, 88 8 .|267, 0.| 22 6* 
1937 October .../197 6| 12 4,19 11 | 63 414311) 98 6 |296 8)19 9 
1939 March... ...217 313 7;1911/ 69 8 | 48 4) 98 6 }329 8]19 9F 


* Rate 17s. 1O$d., if value of ore was £10 or Jess per ton. +t Rate since December, 1937, 
if not over £50 in value. 
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GRADIENTS. 

The railways of New South Wales pass through mountainous country 
over the Great Dividing Range which separates the narrow coastal plain 
from the interior. Consequently there are steep gradients and sharp 
curves in many sections, including parts of the trunk lines. 

The following statement shows the miles on different gradients in June, 
1941 :— 

Tasie 276.—Railway Gradients, June, 1941. 


Gradients, Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total. 

lin miles, miles. miles. miles. 

18 to 30 164 4} 3t 24} 
31, 40 T5t 61 555 1924 
41, 650 75 52 88 215 
51 ,, 60 72 T7E 662 216} 
61 , 70 66} 684 42 178 
71 ,, 80 189 138% 1814 509. 
81 ,, 90 492 58 524 160 
91 ,, 100 1204 177} 98 325} 
101 ,, 150 261 284} 177} 722} 
151 ,, 200 1412 1223 984 3623 
201 ,, 250 723 Tit 502 200% 
251 ,, 300 102} 1104 T2h 2854 
301 ,, level 946 9592 758} 2,664} 
Total i 2,189 2,1924 1,7453 6,127 


SigNALLIna AND Sarery APPLIANCES. 


In the matter of signalling and safety appliances the railways of New 
South Wales have progressed with modern invention. The points are inter- 
locked on all the lines with the exception of a few in remote couutry dis- 
tricts where the traffic is light. The automatic signalling systein is in 
operation on all the suburban lines under the electrical system. 


Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the line in 1931 and 1941 are shown below:— 


1931. 1941. 
Single Track. Mis. Chs. Mis. Chs. 
By automatic or track block system... eos 82 28 10 44 
electric train tablet ... ose tas see 177 (55 151 76 
electric train staff eae ses: se we §=6.2,958 45 3,062 65 
train staff and ticket ... eas 6 oe «2,223 3 2,302 69 
train staff and one engine only was nes 3 39 17 13 


5,445 10 6,545 27 


Double Track. 
By automatic or track block system... oe «= 39221 441 12 
absolute manual block system ee eee = B17 851 276 12 
permissive manual block system... se 3 41 41 


713° «13 720 65 
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A system of train control by telephone has been installed, so that the 
movements of trains may be controlled by officers located in a centrak 
office. Each controller is provided with special equipment for direct tele- 
phone communication with the stations, sidings and important connections 
in the section of the lines under his supervision. 

The passenger and freight vehicles in use on the railways are fitted w ith 
automatic brakes. 


Rotiine Stock. 
A classification of the rolling stock of the State railways is shown in the 
following table:— 


Tasle 277.—Railways, Rolling Stock. 


| June, 1922. June, 1932. June, 1941. 


Classification. 
| No. Capacity. No. Capacity. No. Capacity. 


Tractive Tractive Tractive 
power. power. power, 
000 tb. 000 Ib. 0G0 Tb. 
Locomotive—Steam ..., +} 1,321 32,349 | 1,432 37,791 | 1,219 34,299 
Diesel Power Vans one ve Se bos ee “33 5 50 
(ESS 9) peer Soars es PR CenterA eee (eee ec 
Coaching — Pas’gers, Pas’ gers. Pas’ gers. 
Passenger ... rer} «| 1,674 97,324 | 2,185 | 137,631 | 2,327 | 141,228 
Motor Passenger ... See 1 33 37 1,924 55 2,736 
Sleeping and Special 2 97 2,338 122 2,699 127 2,629 
Horse Boxes, Brake Vans, 
etc. ots oe ve| 422 158 369 631 341 271 
Total. v| 2,194 99,853 | 2,713 | 142,885 | 2,850 | 146,864 
Goods— tons. tons. tons, 
Open Waggons... -..|16,498 | 262,693 117,329 | 284,662 | 17,617 | 285,753 
Livestock Waggons «| 2,957 18,370 | 3,004 19,066 | 2,998 18,982 
Louvred Vans aes «| 967 9,932 | 1,026 16,416 | 1,152 18,508 
Refrigerator Vans ... ree 161 2,382 233 3,368 280 4,592 
Brake Vans... ie * 639 A i 705 ee, 666 ane 
Other te a j 251 3,250 65 775 | 78 1,009 
Total sa... +..| 21,473 | 296,627 | 22,362 324,287] 22,801 | 328,844 


Service Stock ... aa «| 1,846 ate 1,490 See 1,278 


Rail motors have been provided in a number of country districts where 
the population is not sufficient to warrant the provision of ordinary services. 
Diesel train services are operated between Parkes and Broken Hill, a 
distance of 422 miles, and between Sydney and Canberra, 202 miles. The 
form:r service was commenced on 27th September, 1937, and the latter on 
22nd October, 1939. 


Vicrorian GovernMENT Raiitways In New Sovurn WA tes. 

In ibe southern portion of New South Wales the Government of Victoria 
has acquired certain railway interests by the purchase from a private com- 
pany of a line between Deniliquin and Moama, and by agreement with the 
Government of New South Wales for the construction and maintenance of 
five border railways. 
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The agreement provides for railways on the 5ft. 8in. gauge, but the 
“works within New South Wales are constructed suitably for conver- 
sion to the standard gauge, viz., 4 ft. 84:in. The lines are operated by the 
Victorian Railway Commissioners. 


Three.of the lines authorised under the agreement .have been opened for 
trafic. The capital cost at 28th February, 1941, was £1,216,954. During 
the year ended February, 1941, the revenue amounted to £53,472, working 
expenses to £56,807, and interest to £54,784. The train mileage was 92,999, 
the number. of passengers 17,085, and the goods traffic 121,099 tons. 


Private Raiway Linas. 

The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, and with the exception of short lines connecting coal 
and other mines with the main railways, there are only 88 miles of private 
lines open for general traffic. 


During the year 1888 a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge was laid down from 
Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Australian border; the length is 37 
miles. A short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool with 
the Warwick Farm Racecourse. 


The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West Wallsend and Sea- 
ham Collieries with Cockle Creek. The South Maitland system supplies the 
mining districts of East Greta, Stanford- Merthyr, and Cessnock. The 
Hexham-Minmi line runs between the collieries in the townships mentioned. 
‘The New Red Head line runs between Belmont and Adamstown. Par- 
ticulars of these railways were published in the 1989-40 issue of the 
Year Book. 


Rattway Gavees or AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars of the gauges of the railways in each State as at 30th June, 
1840, are shown below. The figures relate to Government lines and to 
private railways open for general traffic, classified according to the States 
in which they are located. Particulars of private lines used exclusively 
for special traffic are not: included in the: figures :— 


Taste 278.—Railway Lines and Gauges in Australia. 


Miles at each Gauge open for traffic. 
Stat # Total 
ate. : | Miles. 


2ft. | aft. Gin | 3ft. | sft. Gin. | 4ft.8gin. | 5ft. Sin. 
J 


New South Wales ...) ... ee eee 37 | 6,194 | 241 6,472 


“Victoria 23% as] see 122 il ais -. {4,410 ] 4,543 
Queensland .. 133 ae wes 6,548 69]... 6,750 


South ‘Australia ‘and i 
Northern ce ae ae sae 2,216 654 11,480 | 4,350 


Western Australia . ave See we | 4,658 454.| .... 5,112 
Tasmania ... T | ane des 754 oes a8 761 
Australian Capital |. wes _ tee aes 5 ae 5 

Total sane} = 140 122 11 | 14,213: | ‘7,376 |6,131 | 27,993 


"The: distances by rail between Sydney and the other capital cities: are :as 
follows:—Brisbane via North Coast line 613.miles, Brisbane wa Wallan- 
garra 715 miles, Melbourne 590 miles, Adelaide via Melbourne 1,073: miles, 
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-and Perth via Melbourne 2,695 miles. The journey from Sydney to Broken 
Hill via Melbourne and Adelaide is 1,409 miles, but a line across New South 
Wales opened for traffic in November, 1927, affords direct communication 
-over a distance of 699 miles. 

Railway works undertaken for the purpose of facilitating interstate 
communication have been described in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Statm Tramway anp OMNIBUS SERVICES. 

The State Government conducts tramway and omnibus services in the 
Metropolitan district and in Newcastle. All the tramways, with the excep- 
tion of one short line, are the property of the Government, but there are 
a number of privately owned omnibus services in these districts and in 
other parts of the State. The first Government omnibus service 
in Newcastle was commenced on 22nd September, 1932, and in the metro- 
polis on 25th December, 1932. 

The Government traniway and omnibus services are administered by 
the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, and he exercises 
special powers for the regulation of the private omnibus services, as 
-described on page 357. The tramways were administered by the Railway 
Commissioners until August, 1930; and after a number of changes had 
been made in the administration of the State transport services, they 
‘were vested in the Commissioner for Road Transport in December, 1932. 


Length of State Tramways. 

The length of the State tramways is 171 miles, viz., 1503 miles (including 
84 miles of trolley bus routes) in the Metropolitan district and 204 miles 
in Newcastle. In 1926, there were 2283 miles of tramways, consisting of 
‘180 miles in the metropolis, 35 miles in Newcastle, 4 miles in Maitland 
-and 10 miles in Broken Hill. The tramways in Maitland and Broken Hill 
were closed in 1927 and some services in other districts have been replaced 
“py railway or omnibus. The tram services were extended across Sydney 
Harbour Bridge in March, 1932, and the omnibus services in August, 1937. 

The gauge of the tramways is 4 feet 8% inches, and all the services are 
-operated by electric power. 

The route and track mileage of the tramways at 30th June, 1941, is 
“shown below, the figures being exclusive of 45 miles 32 chaing of sidings, 
loops and crossovers. 


TapLe 279.—Tramways, Length of Lines, June, 1941. 


Line. Route | Track 
Mileage.* Mileage. 
Metropolitan— mls. ch. mils. ch. 
City and Suburban... aes -((@)112 7 | 213 2 
North Sydney ... 0. ee 22 8 | 42 54 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita ... 8 36 | 15 8 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands eed 1 50 | 1 50 
Kogarah-Rockdale~Sans Souci «| (6) 6 32 11 10 
Total, Metropolitan... wl(c) 150 58 | 2838 44 
Newcastle City and Suburban ... wis 20 31 36 61 
! | 
Total Tramways, June, 1941 .../(c) 171 4 320 25 


* Includes Trolley Bus Routes (a) 2 mls. 18 chns.; (b) 6 mls, 32 chns.; (c) 8 mls. 50 chns. 
* 90835—C 
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FINANCES OF THE State TrAMWAYS AND Omnipus SERVICES. 


Prior to the year 1938-39 the State tramways and motor omnibus services. 
were administered as separate undertakings and separate financial accounts. 
were published. As the omnibus services were extended into areas previously 
served by trams, the two undertakings were merged into a joint enterprise 
and the manner of presenting the annual accounts was altered in 1938-39. 
so that separate details regarding the financial results are no longer 
available. A brief summary of the financial results of tramway operations 
1911 to 1931-32 was published in the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book. 


State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Funds, 1941. 

The capital of the State tramways and omnibuses has been obtained 
mainly from the General Loan Account of the State and is interest bearing. 
Small amounts are represented by a non-interest bearing advance from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, and capital reserves consisting of profits 
derived from the sale of assets and receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund 
representing half the service license fees on motor omnibus services in 
the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts. 

At 30th June, 1941, the capital debt of the tramways as represented by 
repayable advances, amounted to £8,303,076, consisting of £8,262,555 owing 
to the General Loan Account and £40,521 to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; capital reserves amounted to £113,178, viz., profits from the sale of 
assets £47,578 and receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund, £65,600. The 
capital debt of the motor omnibus services amounting to £441,562 is owing” 
to the General Loan Account. 


State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Cost of Assets. 

The capital cost of the tramway and omnibus assets at 30th June in the 
last nine years is shown in the following table. The total capital cost 
of the services exceeds the amount of capital funds stated above by reason 
of the purchase of new assets and the repayment of capital indebtedness 
from revenue reserved for depreciation. 


TaBLe 280.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Capital Cost, 1933 to 1941. 


Metropolitan. Newcastle. Total. Tramways 
goth Fune j and 
‘ Tramways. |Omnibuses. | Tramways. | Omnibuses.) Tramways. [cane Omnibusea, 
if ! 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 .--| 7,438,171 66,326 | 919,411 * 8,357,582 66,326 8,423,908- 
1934 ..-| 7,660,989 86,981 | 904,989 * 8,565,978 86,981 8,652,959" 
1935 ...| 8,212,939 | 151,441 | 880,354 * 9,093,293 | 151,441 9,244,734 
1936 ...| 8,142,822 | 221,957 862,967 * 9,005,789 | 221,957 9,227,746 
1937 .--| 8,201,826 | 421,275 i 845,314 24,206 | 9,046,640 | 445,481 9,492,121 
1938 ... 8,308,605 | 688,100 | 830,300 17,037 | 9,138,905 | 705,137 | 9,844,042 
1939 ..., 8,306,480 | 799,998 | 832,880} 89,134 | 9,139,360 | 889,132 | 10,028,492 
1940 aii 8,283,992 | 948,162 832,849 | 96,933 | 9,116,841 |1,045,095 | 10,161,936 
1941 ... 7,979,887 11,007,089 30,036 109,923 | 8,809,923 |1,117,012 | 9,926,935 
. { I | | 


* Sniall amount included in Tramways. 


The capital cost of the tramways at 80th June, 1941, comprised cost of 
construction £4,987,444, rolling stock £2,855,402, machinery, workshops and’ 
substations £917,077, and stores £50,000. The capital cost of the omnibuses 
consisted of land and buildings £56,268, omnibuses £1,045,981, and plant: 
and machinery £14,768. 
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State Tramways and Omnibuses—Revenue and Hxpenditure. 


The following table contains particulars of the annual revenue of the 
State tramways and omnibuses and the working expenses of both services 
combined. Current depreciation was not charged to working expenses of 
the tramways until 1934-85, and the amounts stated for 1932-33 and 1933-34. 
relate to omnibuses only :-— 


TaBLe 281.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Gross Earnings and Working 
Expenses, 1983 to 1941. 


! 
| Gross Earnings. Working Expenses. 


Year ended : Net 
80th June. | Administra- | Current Earnings. 
Tramways. | Omnibuses., Total. tion and Deprecia- Total. 

: Operation. tion. 
a £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 -, 3,266,847  *50,865 | 3,317,712 | 2,824,495 | 4,985 | 2,829,480 | 488,232: 
1934 | 3,237,942 . 227,113 | 3,465,055 | 2,718,568 | 31,928 | 2,750,496 | 714,559. 
1935 .. 3,821,774 295,924 | 3,617,698 | 2,850,791 | 146,395 | 2,997,186 | 620,512 
1936 ‘ 3,388,580 | 369,166 | 3,757,746 | 2,976,971 | 177,588 | 3,154,559 | 603,187 
1937 3,423,205 | 504,498 | 3,927,703 | 3,089,604 | 214,995 | 3,304,599 | 623,104 
1938 ...| 3,529,368 | 765,356 | 4,294,724 | 3,559,056 | 258,139 | 3,817,195 | 477,529 
1939 #4 3,448,792 | 925,542 | 4,374,334 | 3,707,139 | 242,523 | 3,949,662 | 424,672: 
1940 ...; 3,330,593 1,137,316 | 4,467,909 | 3,767,833 | 265,103 | 4,032,936 | 434,973. 
1941 ..«: 3,436,195 1,353,891 | 4,790,086 | 3,931,943 | 257,208 | 4,189,151 | 600,935 


* From 25th December, 1932. 


Gross earnings of the tramways have been fairly constant during the 
last nine years. Omnibus earnings, on the other hand, increased rapidly,. 
as the services were extended and improved, and in 1940-41 represented 
28.3 per cent. of the total as compared with 6.5 per cent. in 1933-34, the: 
first full year of their operation, and 17.8 per cent. in 1937-33. 

Net earnings declined after 1936-37 following advances in rates of wages 
but rose again in 1940-41. 

Provision for current depreciation of the tramways amounted to £118,183 
in 1939-40 and to £116,995 in 1940-41. 

The net financial results of the tramways and omnibuses after the payment- 
of capital debt charges are shown below:— 


Taste 282.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Capital Charges and Net 
Results, 1933 to 1941. 


Capital Charges. 
Year ended Net i i 7 Current 
830th June. Earnings. Exchange Sinking Total Surplus. 
Tnterest. on Fund. Capital + 
Interest. Charges. | 
£ | £ { £ | £ £ a 
1933 oss «| 488,232 387,799 69,000 28,000 484,799 | 3,433. 
1934 neg ae 714,559 365,276 62,060 | 33,500 460,836 | 253,723. 
1935 ios ...| 620,512 | 363,101 50,853 | 33,896 | 447,850 172,662 
1936 ee ---| 603,187 355,100 | 49,740 | 26,649 431,489 | 171,698 
1937 ves «| 623,104 | 328,950 44,200 | 37,332 410,482 | 212,622 
1938 sss atk 477,529 | 336,872 42,573 38,349 | 417,794 | 59,735 
1939 aa | 424,672 $20,154 | (a) 42,271 | 41,537 403,962 , 20,710 
1940 see «| 484,973 , 316,949 | (b) 44,542 ! 44,592 406,083 | 28,890 
1941 eee ...| 600,935 ' 313,918 | (c) 44,216 |! 46,522 404,656 | 196,279° 


* Includes Loan Management Expenses (a) £1,744. (b) £1,659, (c) £1,615. 
+ Subject to further appropriations for arrears of depreciation—see below. 
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The surplus was highest at £253,728 in 1933-34, but in this year no charge 
was made for current depreciation of the tramways, so that the results were 
actually more favourable in the next three years, and in 1940-41. Capital 
charges have declined owing to reductions in rates of interest and repay- 
ments of loan indebtedness. 

Substantial sums are set aside from revenue with the object of pre- 
serving the capital of the tramways and omnibuses. The amounts reserved 
consist of charges for current depreciation and contributions to the 
National Debt Sinking Fund (treated in Tables 281 and 282 respectively 
as working expenses and capital charges) also appropriations from the 
surpluses shown in Table 282 towards arrears of depreciation of tramway 
assets. The amount regerved in 1940-41 was £485,443 or 10.1 per cent. of 
revenue; it comprised provision for current depreciation £257,208, sinking 
fund £46,522, and arrears of depreciation on the tramways £181,718. Since 
1st July, 1932, a sum of £1,598,864 has been provided for current deprecia- 
tion, £330,377 for sinking fund and £740,256 for arrears of depreciation; 
‘the total amount, £2,669,497, represents 7.4 per cent. of revenue. 

Details of the financial results of the State tramways and omnibuses in 
the Metropolitan district are shown below :— 


Taste 283.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Metropolitan Services, 
1933 to 1941. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
“Year ended eae ri 
Expenses. 
i ; | 
£ £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
‘1933 ...| 3,058,696 | 50,865 | 2,659,777 4,985 | 432,099 ; 3,096,861 12,700 
‘1934 ..-| 3,026,962 | 227,113 | 2,558,804 31,928 411,250 | 3,001,982 252,093 
1935 oo 3,107,760 | 295,924 | 2,685,262 | 139,520 402,160 3,226,942 176,742 
1936 a 3,165,730 | 369,166 | 2,801,004 | 170,228 | 388,835 3,360,067 174,829 
1937 ...| 3,208,871 | 482,331 | 2,895,248 | 203,355 | 368,799 | 3,467,402 223,800 
1938 ..-| 3,304,526 | 708,898 | 3,324,023 | 239,742 | 372,505 | 3,936,270 T1154 
“1939 ..-| 3,244,278 | 838,007 | 3,459,958 | 224,466 | 356,518 | 4,040,942 41,343 
1940 ..| 3,145,741 |1,021,895 | 3,516,210 | 243,949 | 363,132 | 4,123,291 44,345 
1941 ...| 3,241,529 |1,209,946 ps02 ane 237,741 | 355,435 | 4,256,060 195,415 
| | | 


The general experience of the Newcastle services, ag illustrated in the 
following table, has not been favourable. Surpluses were earned only in 
1933-34, when no charge was made for depreciation, and in 1940-41. 
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Revenue was not sufficicnt to meet operating expenses and eapital debt 
charges in 1932-33 and 1938-39, and in the latter year the deficit was 
further increased by the charge for current depreciation. 


Tasre 284.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Newcastle Services, 
1933 to 1941. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended | Administra-| Cnrrent | Capital | Tetal Deficit 
80th June. | * P iu 
Tramways. | Omnibuses| o,%Ming | PeRFerIe | Debt, | Bependt | 
| Expenses, 
ap ‘ 
£ ; £ £ H £ £ | £ £ 
1933 .-{ 208,151 | * 164,718 | «> 52,700 | 217,418 9,267 
1934 «| 210,980 | = | 159,764 { we | 49,586 209,350 | 1,630 
1935 «| 214,014 | * » 165,529 | 6,875 | 45,690 | 218,094 | 4,080 
1936 «| 222,850 a 175,967 | 7,360 | 42,654 | 225,981 | 3,131 
1937 we! 214,334 | 22,167 | 194,356) 11,640) 41,683 247,679 11,178 
1938 -+-| 224,842 | 56,458 235,033 18,397 | 45,289 298,719 17,419 
1939 «| 204,514 | 87,535 247,181 18,057 | 47,444 312,682 20,633 
1940 «| 184,852 | 115,421 251,623 21,154 ; 42,951 315,728 15,455 
1241 | 194,666 | 143,945 269,059 | 19,467 | 49,221 337,747 864 
| | 


* Included in Tramways. + Surplus. 


State Tramway axp Omnipus Trarric. 
The following statement contains particulars of the passenger traffic in 
the Metropolitan and Neweastle districts in various years :— 


TabpLe 285.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Passenger Traffic, 
1929 to 1941, 


Tramways. | Omnibuses. 


Year ended _ | = ee = ra 
30th June. ; ee nl Total 
Metropolitan.* | Newcastle. {| Metropolitan. Nowcastle. 
000 =| (000 000 |= 006 000 
1929 x west 315,668 | 17,808 | wee I) * Seistreas i 333,476 
1931 vee weet 258,948 | 18,108 Fe | cee 266,347 
1936 nae P| 283,104 | 20,593 23,783  § keaeee 327,480 
1937 wo wel 286,495 | 20,338 32,221 | 1,315 j; 340,369 
1938 tafe ca 297,400 | 20,671 50,096 2,557 370,724 
1939 ile | 292,118 18,666 59,146 5,269 375,199 
1940 wits wala 281,717 | 16,999 71,942 | 7,683 378,341 
1941 a “| 293,746 17,782 85,752 9,609 406,889 
| 


* xcluding tram passengers across the Sydney Harbour Bridge whose journeys did not extend beyond 
the bridge section—1936 and later years. 


The number of tram and omnibus passengers rose slowly from 
370,724,000 in 1987-38 to 378,841,000 in 1939-40, then increased by 
28,548,000, or 7.5 per cent., to 406,889,000 in 1940-41. The increase in the 
metropolitan district was 25,839,000, or 7.8 per cent., and in Newcastle 
2,709,000, or 11 per cent. Tramway passengers increased by 12.812,000 
(4.8 per cent.) and omnibus passengers by 15,736,000 (19.8 per cent.). 

Statistics of passenger traffic are obtained from records of tickets issued 
and, as a general rule, each ticket represents a passenger journey. For the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge section, however, a special tram ticket is issued to 

* 60835—D 
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éach passenger and a second ticket if the journey extends over any other 
section. The total number of passengers carried by trams across the bridge 
is stated below, but those whose journey did not extend beyond the bridge 
section are not included in Table 285. 


at 


j : 
Year. | Number. Year. | Number. ; Year. | Number. 

u ! xl eens 
1932* ae ceil 2,143,000 1935-36 10,254,000 | 1938-39 | 11,453,000 
1932-33 ... ois 8,344,000 1936-37 | 10,375,000 | 1939-40 12,823,000 
1933-34... “ee 9,638,000 3937-38 10,396,000 | 1940-41 | 13,323,000 
1934-35... eee 9,793,000 i | | 

: ! J 


| 


* 19th March to 30th June. 


Statistics of tram car mileage as published in earlier issues of the Year 
Book are not available for 1940-41. In this year the mileage of omnibuses 
was 14,482,000-miles in the metropolitan district and 1,808,000 in Neweastle. 
Average earnings 8 per omnibus milein the metropolitan district were 16.3d. 
in 1938-384, 18.6d. in 1939-40 and 20d.. in 1940-41. In Neweastle the 
average was 13.8d. in 1937-88, 17d. in 1939-40 and 19.1d. in 1940-41. 


TRAM AND OmntBus Fares. 
The tramways are divided into sections of an average length of nearly 
2 miles in the metropolitan district and 14 miles in Newcastle. 
The fares charged on trams since Ist November, 1920, and subsequent 
dates, when alterations were made, are shown below:— 


_ Tanne 286. Tramways s, Scale of Fares. 


| 
Concession. 
Date of Alteration—(ordinary rates). | 
\ | Rates, 
| Mon.-Fri. 
Sections, {LOa.m.to 4 p.m. 
November, December, December, | October, since 
1920. 1927,” | 1930. | 1982.’ | December, 
\ i 1930, 
d, d. | d, | d. d. 
One ese 2 2 | 2 i 2 ' 2 
Two ane wast 3 4 i 4 3 i 3 
Three... enol 4 5 5 4t | 4 
Four si Be 5 6 6 5 4 
Five and six we 6 6 6 6 | 4 
Harbour Bridge ... oe iat 4* 3t | 8t 


* March, 1932. + Maximum fare on Newcastlelines. f{ 2d. from ist January, 1939. 


The fares on Sundays were higher by 1d. per journey between ist 
November, 1920, and 1ith February, 1923, when this extra charge was 
abolished. On Ond February, 1931, the concession fares for journeys between 
the hours 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on week-days (except Saturdays) became 
general on the Newcastle tramways irrespective of the day or hour of the 
journey, thus making the maximum fare 4d. for three or more sections. 

Children are carried at lower rates. The fare for children under 12 
years of age was 1d. for one, two, or three sections, and 2d. for longer 
journeys, until 1st August, 1934, when the fare was reduced to 1d. per 
journey for children under 14 years. The Harbour Bridge fare for 
children was reduced from 2d. to 1d: on 1st January, 1939. 

Apart from reductions in fares, the cost of travelling by trams has been 
made cheaper in aecent: years. by me lengtisping and overlapping : of 
sections. 7 ; 
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The fares by Government motor cmnibus services are at the rate of 
approximately. 1d. per mile and fares for children are 1d. per journey up 
to five sections. 


Pervate TraMways, 
There is only one tramway under private control within the State, viz., 
a steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, commencing 
at the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains. The line has been constructed to the 
standard gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., and was opened in 1888. 


Ramway anp Tramway WorkSuHors. 

A large number of workshops have been established to meet the require: 
ments of the various branches of the State railways and tramways. The 
principal railway shops are situated at Eveleigh, close to the Central Rail- 
way Station, and at Chullora, 11 miles distant. There are large workshops 
at Neweastle, Goulburn, and Bathurst to supply the needs of the perma- 
nent-way branch by the preparation of structural steelwork, fish-plates, 
tools, implements and other articles. Engine repairs are undertaken at 
Honeysuckle Point (Newcastle) and at a number of smaller workshops 
in country localities. 

The principal tramway workshops are situated at Randwick, in Sydney, 
and there is a smaller establishment at Newcastle. 

Particulars regarding the factories for railway and tramway rolling stock 
are published in the chapter of this volume entitled Factories, 


Ramway anp Tramway Execrrictry Suppiy. 

For the supply and distribution of electric current to the State railways 
and tramways there are three main generating stations under the control of 
the Commissioner for Railways, viz.. Ultimo and White Bay in Sydney, 
and one in Neweastle. A smaller station was opened in January, 1928, 
at Lithgow, near the State coal mine. A number of substations are in 
operation throughout the suburban areas. 

Particulars regarding the electrical energy generated at each power 
station and the purposes for which it was used are shown below :— 


Tapie 287.—Electricity Generated: and Used for Railways and Tramways. 


Particulars. | 1987-88, 1988-39. | 1989-40, | = 1940-41, 
' i 
Generating Stations— kilowatt hours. \kilowatt hours. kilowatt hours. {kilowatt hours. 
White Bay ... «| 285,452,560 290,321,160 | 305,518,460 320,767,640 
Ultimo * «| 175,650,481 183,938,017 | 184,536,626 218,566,030 


| 120,416,522 | 182,127,484 144,868,284 169,809,862 
20,853,635 24,775,990 25,969,960 24,808,550 


Newcastle : ‘ 
Lithgow . 


. 
° 
: 
. 


Total... ...' 602,373,198 | 631,162,651 | 660,893,330 | 733,952;082 
Purpose of Supply— | | ; 
Suburban Railways... 197,867,163 | 208,714,725 | *214,355,375 | *231,615,678 


Tramways .. 149,859,809 148,599,793 | 142,620,808 139,121,900 
Outside Bodies «| 187,647,560 208,486,179 | 236,104,657 282,515,834 
Balance-—Departmen-! f 
tal Uses .. | 66,998,666 70,361,954 | *67,812,490 *80,698,670 
Ce a ee a | a a ass 
Total ... oe) 602,373,198 631,162,651 660,893,330 | 733,952,082 


1 3 i 


* Not exactly comparable with earlier years. 
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Raitways axp Tramways Coal SuPPuies. 


Coal for use in connection with the State railways and tramways is an 
important item of working expenses. As a result of the gradual electri- 
fication of the suburban railways the use of coal for locomotives diminshed 
and the consumption for the generation of eleetricity increased. The 
quanity used during recent years wag as follows :— 


| Coal used In Connection with Railways and Tramways. 


Year eniled 80th June. j 


Locomotive i Electric j Gas Other ‘Total 
: Purposes, Power, Stations.| Making. Purposes. | 7 
H ‘ 
tons. | tons. | tons. | tons. tons. 
1929 1,212,272: 391,904 | 7,038 45,719 : 656,933 
J932 ; 896,147 | 332,497 5,744 28,657 263,045 
193) 985,580; 402,742 5,260 | rae aes 
1938 1,043,106 | 434,260 | 5,585 | 23,304 1,504,241 
1939 994,371 | 453,300 | 5,663 | 24, 449 1,477,785 
1940 962,197 | 479,677; 5,586 | 20,843 1,468,303 
1941 1,104,122 | 529,512 i 5,908 21.508 1.661.050 


EareLoyMENT AND Waces IN Srare Lanp Transport Services. 


Particulars regarding the number of persons employed in the land 
transport services of the Government of New South Wales and the amount 
of salaries and wages paid to them are shown in the following statement. 
‘Tbe figures are exclusive of employment on the consiruction of railways 
and roads and on the maintenance of roads. The information under the 
heating Road Transport Department for 1931-32 and earlier years relates to 
the tramways only. 


Tapie 289—State Land and Transport Services, Empleyecs and Wages. 
1921 to 1941. 


Number of Employees. 7] Salaries and Wages Paid. 


Year ended | 
80th June. 


- 
Road Trans- ; Total. 


Road Trans- Total 


| 
i Hallways: port Dept.t! ei i Railways. | port Dent. 
£ x £ 

joe! Se 37,558 9,018 46,576 9,153,089 2,278,998 11,432,087 
1929 + 43,972 11,121 55,093 12,422,298 3,121,457 15,543,755 
1931 me 40,620 8,388 49,008 10,167,293 2,119,794 12,287,087 
1932 «| 40,329 8.356 48,685 9,637,122 2,015,941 11,653,063 
1936 «| 41,779 9,357 51,136 9,775,667 2,066,464 11,842,131 
1937 «| 40,3381 9,983 50,314 9,626,478 2,185,822 11,812,300 
1938 «| 41,128 10,530 51,658 || 10,668,200 2,608,887 13,277,087 
1939 we) 41,474 10,503 51,977 11,099,966 2,736,755 13,836,721 
1940f «| 40,705 | 10,634 | 51.339 10,919,175 2,769,108 13,688,283 
41t 43,978 | 11,799 | 55,777 || 12,213,1s8 | 2,¢32,731 15,145,919 

| | 


* Average number during the year. { At 30th June. + Inc! des employ ees serving with defence 
forces. 


Acoipents ry Stare Traxsport SeEnvices. 
All aecidents are recorded which occur in the working of the State rail- 


ways, tramways or omnibuses, or on service premises to persons other than 
the employees, however slight the injuries may be. Jn the case of employees 
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all accidents must be reported which cause the employee to be absent from 
his ordinary work for at least five hours on any of the three days imme- 
diately following the day on which the accident occurred. 


Particulars of accidents during the last five years are shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Tabie 290.—State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, Accidents, 
1987 to 1941. 


\ 
Passengers. i Employees. 


eae ended | 5 pale 1 ame 7 
pe | Killed, [Tojo i Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. ci Killed. | Injured. 
Railway Accidents, 

1937 . 8 | 217 } 20 | 4678 | 49 | 308 7 5,208 
1938 = 8 | o32 | 06 | 5413 | 50 | 368 | 84 6,013 
1939 2 8 24) 17 | 5,568 | 45 | 362 | 70 6,194 
1940 sl 12 | 305 18 | 4,810 | 40 | 341 | 70 | 5,456 
lot] wt 10 | o79 | 96 | 6288 | 40 | 352 | 76 6,919 
Tramway Accidents, 

1937 | 18 | 443 5 1177 | 23 | 270 | 41 | 1,890 
1938 i 13 543 1 1,326 | 19 | 287 | 33 | 2,156 
1939 ft 118 | 442 2 | 1,331 { 18 | 246 | 33 | 2,019 
io. 486 2} 1405 | 17 | 29g | 32 | 2,119 
lat.) 108375 1 | 1,383 | as | 200 | 36! 2,048 
Molor Omnibus Accidents, 

1937 ale 86 ed 64 | 3 | 18 3 168 
1938 ve 3 201 wie 134 | 1 56 4 391 
1939 A) 1 244 276 | 2 | 39 3 559 
1940 i 4 265 i... | 350 | 1} 80 5 | 665 
1941 of 3 281 e 414 3 | 35 6 730 


Most of the deaths are caused by the movement of vehicles, the number in 
1940-41 being railways 64, tramways 36, and omnibuses 6. Persons injared 
by the movement of vehicles numbered 525 in the railways, 1,547 in the 
tramways, and 553 in the omnibus services. The injuries arising from 
other causes numbered 6,394, 501 and 177 respectively. 

The number of passengers carried on the railways during the year ended 
June, 1944, was 194,146,000, on the tramways about 318,000,000 and on 
the omnibuses about 96,060,000. The accident rates per million passengers 
were as follows:—Railways: killed 0.05, injured 1.44; Tramways: killed. 
0.03 injured, 1.18; Omnibuses: killed, 0.03, injured, 2.93. 
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The amount of compensation paid in respect of injuries to passengers 
and damage to goods during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


Tapie 291.—State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, Compensation 
for Accidents, 1937 to 1941. 


{ i 
Accidents. 1936-37. | 1937-38. 1988-39, 1929-40 1940-41. 
Railway— | « | ¢ £ £ £ 
Passengers, ete. | 4,536 ' 8,451 8,972 3,058 5,142 
Goods «. 18,258 20,759 20,882 18,586 24,323 
Tramway... se 23,247 27,649 | 27,940 18,912 15,357 
Omnibuses ofl 1,624 3,016 | 4,130 | 3,135 9,887 
pe i ee Ss 
Total | 47,665 | 59,875 | 61,924 43,691 54,709 
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MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES. 


Special laws govern the use of motor and other vehicles. They have 
been framed with a view to minimise the risk of accident and facilitate 
the flow of traffic, to promote economy in-the organisation of State owned 
and commercial transport services aud to procure funds for roads and for 
administration. 

The police exercise general authority to take action against dangerous 
and disorderly traffic and they regulate the street traffic, vehicular and 
pedestrian, in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts. Outside these 
areas municipal and shire councils may enact by-laws for the regulation 
of street tratiic, other than motor trafic. 


The speed at which motor vehicles may be driven upon public streets has 
been limited since December 1937 to 80 miles per hour within built-up 
areas, and, unless it may be proved that a greater speed was not excessive, 
to 50 miles per hour elsewhere. Built-up areas are defined generally as those 
in which provision has been made for street lighting, but streets may be 
excluded from or included in the definition by direction of the Minister 
for Transport. 


Motor vehicles must be registered if driven upon public streets and 
horse-drawn vehicles if they ply or stand in a public street for hire and 
drivers of such yehicles must be registered. Before registration or renewal 
of registration motor vehicles are inspected to ensure that they comply 
with the requisite standard of fitness. Number plates must be displayed 
on all registered vehicles and visible registration labels on motor vehicles. 


The normal term of registrations and licenses and renewals thereof is a 
year, but since ist December, 1932, quarterly registrations of motor vehicles 
have been permitted, at the option of the owners. 


The registration of vehicles, licensing of drivers and collection of various 
taxes, fees and charges are functions of the Commissioner for Road Trans- 
port and Tramways. The police'test applicants for drivers’ licenses and, 
by arrangement with the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, 
they effect the registrations and collect the taxes and fees in certain areas. 


Motor vehicles licensed for transporting passengers or goods are subject 
to special supervision by the Comniissioner for Road Transport and 
Tramways. A service license must.be obtained for each privately owned 
motor omnibus. service within the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport 
Districts, also a license for each omnibus driver and conductor. The 
registration of the vehicles is conditional upon compliance with regulations 
as to design, construction and provision for the safety and comfort of 
passengers. In the service license are specified the route to be traversed, 
the time-table to -be observed and the fares to be charged. Where a 
service enters into competition with railway or other transport services, 
conditions may be imposed. to prevent undue competition and overlapping. 
An annual fee for each service license is fixed in relation to the extent 
of the benefit conferred on the holder, the nature of the route traversed 
and the effect of the service on State owned transport services; the maximum 
annual rate is £4 for each passenger each omnibus is authorised to carry. 
The fee for experimental, developmental or.unprofitable services may be 
fixed at a nominal sum. 
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For all motor vehicles used in the State for the conveyance of passengers 
or goods for hire or in the course of any trade or business a license under 
the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act may be required in addition to 
any other license or registration, including the omnibus service license 
described above. The licensee may be required to pay charges in respect 
of passengers and goods carried, the maximum charges being 1d. per 
passenger for each mile or section (whichever is the shorter) or part 
thereof, or for goods 3d. per ton of the aggregate weight of the vehicle 
unladen and its carrying capacity for each mile or part thereof. Vehicles 
engaged in the earriage of goods to the nearest railway station are not 
subject to the charge and other exemptions may be granted. Charges are 
not imposed in respect of journeys not exceeding 50 miles (except in the 
ease of motor omnibuses running’ in competition with the railways or 
tramways) nor for the transport of perishable goods to market irrespective 
of aistance. 


Motor ReEGistTRATIONS. 

The numver of veliicles on the register at intervals since 1911 is shown 
in the following statement. In the use of the figures the following 
circumstances should be taken into consideration, viz:— 

(a) The number of registered vehicles was reduced in October, 1981, 
by 3,261, viz. 1,988 cars, 565 lorries and 758 eycles, to correct 
overstatement arising in the assessment of monthly figures. 

(b) The number of omnibuses as at the end of 1931 includes a 
number of vehicles registered for services which had been discon- 
dinued at the end of October, 1931. 

(c) Government motor vehicles numbering approximately 1,700 in July, 
1933, were ineluded in the records for the first time at that date. 


Registrations in force, 


} t i] 


End of year i Van, | Metropolitan | Per 100 of popu- 


or month, ag: eon cycle. Public Vehicles*. ‘Trader's | erat lation, 

| or | }) pose — | Phite. | vehicles. | 
i Tractor. ; Taxi- Omni- | Cars | All Motor 
| cab. bus, | only. /Vehlcles. 
lyil ees 3,975 | 3) 2,788 175 4 axe 6.945 | O-23 | 0-41 
1916 ..| 14,175 | 877 | 7,070 268 | 12 254 | 22,656 | 0-75 1-20 
1921 ...| 28,665 | 3,900 11,291 407 | 180 413 | 44,856 | 1-34 2-10 
1926 ...| 104,675 | 24,709 | 25,424 [79 | 486 | 1,320 | 157,393 | 4-40 6°62 
1929 ...| £70,039 |44,868 30,655 | 1,364 | 612 | 2,022 | 249,560 | 6-75 9-90 
1931 ...| 144,749 | 39,226 | 23,124 | 1,091 | 776 458 | 209,424 | 5-64 8-16 
1932 .-.| 147,043 | 41,897 | 23,037 | 1,068 360 429 | 213,834 | 5-67 8.25 
1936 ...| 183,406 | 67,257 | 23,418 | 1,155: 567 909 | 276,712 | 6:84 10°32 
1937 ...| 198,925 | 76,141 | 24,049 | 1,194 » 672 | 1,075 | 302,056 | 7-34 1114 
1938 ...| 212,002 | 83,425 | 24,353 | 1,260 | 733 | 1,167 |322,940 | 7-75 11:80 
1939—June | 216,050 | 84,175 24,151 1,311: 777 | 1,164 327,628 | 7-87 11-93 
Dec. | 216,443 (85,742 23,009 ; 1,341 : 825 | 1,194 | 328,554 | 7-83 11°88 
1940 —June | 209,510 | 83,928 [21,552 | 1,355 | 823 | 1,066 | 318,234 | 7-53 11°48 


Dee. | 207,446 | 24,408 | 21,275 | 1,857 > 870 | 1,007 | 316,363 | 7:40 11°28 


1941---Jume | 202,601 84,383 |20,759 | 1,359) 880 | 900 |310,882 | 7-24 | I-11 
84,51) (18,946 | 1,359: 881 | 901 | 295,159 | ¢6-72 | 410-52 


The number of vehicles on the register was 251,529 at the end of March, 
1930, and there was a decrease to 207,178 between this date and 30th 
June, 1932. Then the number commenced to rise again and reached the 
peak 329,075 in September, 1939. It has since declined by 33,916, 
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The proportion of vehicles registered for quarterly periods was 14 per 
cent. in 19838, 30 per cent. in 1940 and 85 per cent. in 1941. The pro- 
portion of quarterly registrations is higher in the case of cars than com- 
mercial vehicles. 


The number of tractors on the register was 1,344 at 31st December, 
1941. Tractors used solely on farms are not required to be registered; 
particulars of farm tractors numbering 14,569 in March, 1941, are shown 
in the chapter Agriculture of this volume. 


The number of motor vehicles registered in various years since 1929 
is shown in the following statement, with separate details regarding new 
vehicles and old vehicles registered after a change of ownership. Jenewals 
of registration are not included :— 


TaBLy 233.—Motor Registrations, New and Old Vehicles, 1929 to 1941. 


Registrations of Motor Vehicles (excluding renewals), 


Metropolitan Public Vehicles* 
4 Lorry and bia an el ee Total 

Car, Van b ib (excluding Cycle 

Year. ; Cab. Omnibus. Cycles). (hew 

H 3 Pe ee Cand 

| | | old), 

New. | Old. New. ol. New.; Old. | New. | Old. | New. Old. 
| 
| 
1929 26,825 | 13,888 8,477 5,131 213 | 209 86 59 | 35,601 | 19,287 | 10,579 
1932 3,645 | 20,531 937 9,478 aca 35 1 36 4,583 | 30,080 7,864 
1933 5,709 | 21,440 2,400 | 11,787 15 132 13 209 8,137 | 83,568 8,490 
1934 10,776 | 19,265 4,527 | 12,437 308 182 43 77) 15,654 | 31,061 8,481 
1935 15,061 | 18,247 6,630 | 12,200 673 123 63 69 | 22,317 | 30,639 8,180 
1936 18,836 | 18,358 8447 | 12,797 502 | 126 101 61 | 27,886) 31.342 7,798 
1937 23,979 | 19,448 | 10,434 | 13,096 597 ; 106 150 60 | 35,160 | 32,710 7,878 
1938 21,976 | 19,327 9,718 | 12,883 546 109 144 75 | 32,384 | 32,394 7,253 
1939 19,066 | 18,097 7,788 | 12,240 558 145 134 59 | 27,546 | 30,541 6,458 
1940 9,518 |° 22,152 4,812 | 12,091 296 218 72 63 | 14,698 | 34,524 6,604 
1941 4,286 | 17,695 3,233 | 10,135 193 235 25 58 7,737 | 28,123 4,715 
I 


* Registrations in Newcastle District included as from 13th October, 1930. 


There was a steep decline in the registrations of new vehicles following 
the outbreak of war in 1939 and restrictions on the importation of new cars. 


Motor Drivers’ LIcENSEs. 
The development in motor transport facilities ig illustrated also by the 
following statement of the number of annual licenses to drive motor vehicles 
issued during various years since 1911:— 


Taste 294.—Motor Drivers’ Licenses, 1911 to 1941, 


Annual Licenses Issued. 


Metropoalltan Public Motor Vehicles.* Other Motor Vehicles. 
‘joth June Omnibus, ae. _ 
; Car, Van and cle riders. 
ee Drivers. | Conductors, | Lor drivers. = 
f 
1911f 248 6 9 | 5,526 3,323 
1921 627 441 | 200 | 53,061 16,115 
1931 1,744 1,977 913 | 294,009 31,946 
1937 3,499 2.176 > 633 360,612 29,236 
1938 3,976 2,182 | 784 | 393,474 | 30,477 
1939 4,570 2,488 767 | 422,390 30,923 
1940 4,835 2,544 855 434,726 30,490 
1941 | 4,528 2,696 1,032 430,919 30,152 
} H | 


* Newcastle district Included in 1930 and later years, 


+ Calendar year. 
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‘Moror Taxes, Fees, Cuarcrs, Erc. 

Proceeds of taxes and fees relating to road transport.are distributed 
amongst special funds, viz. the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, Public 
Vehicles Fund, and State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund, which are under 
the control of the Commissioner for.Road Transport and Tramways, and 
to the funds-of the Department of Main Roads. The allocation is as 
follows :— 


The Road Transport and Traffic Fund receives fees from the registration 
of vehicles and licensing of drivers. 


The Public Vehicles Fund receives annual service license fees payable 
on motor omnibuses, also taxes at rates in force up to 30th November, 
1939, on public motor vehicles which ply in the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Transport Drstricts. 


The State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund receives all collections under 
the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, including license fees and charges 
for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


The funds of the Main Roads Department receive the taxes on motor 
vehicles other than those paid to the Publie Vehicles Fund. 


Details of the scales of taxes, fees and charges, and the amounts collected 
during 1940-41 are shown below. 


Motor Taves.—A tax is levied on every motor vehicle, to be paid when 
the certificate.of registration is-issued or renewed. The rates of tax are 
based upon the weight of the vehicle and the type of tyre. used, except in 
the case of motor cycles. When registration is effected quarterly the tax 
is charged at 272 per cent. of the annual tax. 

The rates of tax, as increased by 124 per cent. from 1st December, 1939, 
are as follows :— 


TasLE 295.—Motor Taxes—Rates. 


Tax per 4 cwt. | 1 
Vehicle. = ca 
Foreign, British, (Foreign Manufacture). : 
s. d. se. d. s. d. 
Car—Pneumatic ... 3 14 2 63 | Motor Cycle—each ... 25 4 
Lorry—Pneumatic 3 1f 2 63 ga 95 with side : 
» Solid Tyre 3 114 3 43 car—each ... des 45 0 
Omnibus—Pneumatic .., 4 93 4 28 | Tractorst, trailers, etc., 
per $ cwt. ... od. 3 11 


* The rates stated are reduced by 63d. per 3 cwt. if the vehicle is British manufacture. 
+ Maximum tax on tractors, £15. 

Tractors, motor lorries, and other motor vehicles owned by farmers and 

used solely for carting the produce of their farms are taxable at half-rates. 


Since May, 1940, an allowance has been made in respect of vehicles 
propelled by producer gas, to compensate for the weight of the producer 
gas equipment. 
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Vehicles used by traders for trial purposes are exempt from tax, also 
ambulances, road making equipment, sanitary and cleansing equipment of 
local councils, and farmers’ or timber cutters’ trailers used solely in carting 
farm produce or timber from forest to mill. 

The motor taxes collected: during 1940-41 amounted to £2,241,029, of 
which £65,786 was credited to the Public Vehicles Fund and £2,175,243 to 
the funds of the Main Roads Department. 


Registration Fees—Fees for the registration of motor vehicles are pay- 
able when the certificate of registration is issued or renewed. The fees for 
annual registrations are as follows:—Motor cycle, 2s. 6d.; motor omnibus 
in the Metropolitan and Neweastle Transport Districts, £2; and other motor 
vehicles £1. The fee for traders’ plates is £2 for motor cycles and £8 for 
other motor vehicles. For quarterly registration the annual fee is payable 
in respect of the first quarter and one-fourth of the annual fee for each 
subsequent quarter while registration is continuous. The annual fee for 
horse-drawn vehicles plying for hire within the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Transport Districts is £1. 

Registration fees. amounting to £329,966 were collected during 1940-41, 
and paid to the Road Transport and Traffic Fund. 


Drivers’ Licenses-~-The annual fee.is 10s. for a license to drive a motor 
vehicle, and 5s. for a license to ride a. motor cyele. For learners’ permits, 
current for .one month, the fee is 5s. Within the Transport Districts con- 
ductors of motor omnibuses and drivers of registered horse-drawn vehicles 
must be licensed, the aunual fees being 10s. and 3s. respectively. Drivers’ 
license fees collected in 1940-41 and paid to the Road Transport and Traffic 
Fund amounted to £239,349. 


Miscellaneous Fees and Charges.—Small fees are charged in respect of the 
transfer and cancellation of registration, replacement of lest and damaged 
number plates, certificates, etc. These fees, amounting to £18,089 in 1940-41, 
were paid to the Road Transport and Traffic Fund. 


Service License Fees.are chargeable under the Transport Act, 19380, in 
respect of motor omnibuses operating in the transport districts, as described 
on page 358. Collections amounting to £16,073 in 1940-41 were paid to the 
Publie Vehicles Fund. 


Fees and Charges under State Transport (Co-ordination) Act.—Provi- 
sions of this Act governing the licensing of vehicles engaged in the carriage 
of passengers and goods are outlined briefly on page 358. All collections 
are paid to the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund. The license fees 
vary from 2s. 6d. to 5s. in respect of vehicles, and agents of persons 
operating road transport.services are charged an annual license fee of £1. 
The fees collected in 1940-41 amounted to £27,544. 


Charges imposed in: respect of passengers and goods, for which the maxi- 
mum rates are stated on page 358, amounted to £52,013 in 1940-41, viz., 
£11,424 for passengers and £40,589 for goods. Other receipts amounted to 
£1,244, 
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The total receipts from taxes, fees and charges during the past ien 
years are summarised in the following table -— 


TaBLe 296.—Motor Taxes, Fees, ete.—Receipts, 1932 to 1941. 


| ‘ 


7 i { Additional fees, ete., in I 
i Fees for respect of Commercial Motor |; Miscellan- 
; Registration! Vehicles. } eous Col- : 

Year ended } ‘Tax of Vehicles | — = lections Total 
oth June, a and ' Charges | Exchange, | Collections. 
! { Licensing | License | for Pas- Other Search | 

i ot Drivers. Tees. sENceTS | : Fees, eve. 
| { ; and Gonds, | 
£ E £ £ £ 
A 362,861 27,877 36,600 1,014 3,421 
F 378,190 Baton 20,896 1,014 3,977 
i 420,861 € 814 4,595 
: 445,939 1,086 4,850 
: 484,513 1,333 §,912 
: 525,815 \ 1,496 4,006 . 
2 572,088 1,575 3,951 2 2590 oe £ 
¢ ; 607,281 1,555 4,436 
2 + GOU,415 38,392 | 1,860 6,567 
mI 587,404 | 9 43,617) | 52°01 3 1,244 5,407 
i 


Dispursement or Motor Taxes, Fess, Ere. 
Sinee the commencement of the Transport Act, 1930, motor revenue has 
been allocated to special funds as described on page 369. To meet costs of 
raffc administration incurred by the police 5 per cent. of motor taxes (other 
than taxes payable to the Public Vehicles Fund) wag paid to the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund until the charge was abolished at the end of 1935. 
As « special emergency measure in the period of financial stringency 


£200,000 was transferred from the funds of the Department of Main 
Roads to Consolidated Revenue Fund during 1982-88. 


The proceeds of motor taxes, fees, etc., paid into the special funds, are 
disbursed in meeting the cost of administration and for other purposes 
relating to transport, as described on page 393 of the Official Year Book 
for 1989-40. 

The manner in which motor taxes and other funds at the disposal of the 
Department of Main Roads may be expended is described on page 320 of 
this issue. 


The following summary shows the purposes on which revenue derived 
from road transport vehicles has been expended during the past ten 
years :— 


Tarte 297.—Expenditure from Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., 1982 to 1941. 


Administra- 
me ona Paid t 
7 Paid to Provision Traftie an lps; oe Paid to 
pi se ‘Road Making! of Tratic pene cao aad Consolidated} Total. 
; Authorities. ; Facilities, tineluding Funds y Revenue. 
( Regulation 
‘by Police). 
£ £& £ £ £ £ 
1932 eee eof 1,230,250 2,605 304,304 13,844 he 1,551,103 
1933 ask ee) 1,065,544 3,780 319,620 42,790 200,000 1,631,734 
1984 ese »..| 1,412,697 1,656 304,009 14,822 ees: 1,733,184 
1935 se wf 1,508,665 4, °635 | 376,505 31,169 ose 1,920,974 
1936 ot »| 1,717,113 18,294 343,867 26,889 on 2,106,093 
1937 ou «-{ 1,914,983 7,134 355,915 67,907 aoe 2,345,939 
1938 aes «| 1,923,034 21,954 569,272 52,132 wee 2,566,392 
1939 ree - | 2,048,833 19,982 621,259 106,105 as 2,796,179 
1940 25 «| 2,156,116 18,720 602,106 66,785, oie 2,843,727 
1941 wis ase 2,232,013 38,800 | 591,192 | 67,236 eee 2,929,241 
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At 30th June, 1941, a credit balance of £262,236 was held in the Public 
Vehicles Fund and £1,824 in the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund. 
These amounts represent revenue collections not yet expended. 


Motor Omvisus SERVICES. 


Motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport 
Districts are subject to the provisions of the Transport Act, 1930, and the 
services in all districts to the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, 1931. 
The Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways licenses services aud 
vehicles, determines conditions and standards of service, and imposes 
charges and fees. 


Particulars of motor omnibus traffic in the metropolitan district were 
collected for the first time in 1928-29 and in the Newcastle district in 
1930-31. Statistics of the privately owned services are shown in Table 298, 
end information relating to the Government services which are operated 
in conjunction with the tramways in Tables 280 to 285. Particulars 
of ormnibus traffic in country areas are not collected. 


Private Motor Omnibus Services. 


Motor omnibus services were the province of private operators until 
the inauguration of the first Government service in 1932. The rapid 
growth of this form of transport in unregulated compctition with State- 
owned tramways and railways led io a revision of the transport laws in 
1920 and 1981, and the private omnibus traffic was considerably curtailed 
by the elimination of overlapping services. 


Particulars of the private motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan 
and Neweastle districts in 1930-31 and in each of the last five years 
are shown in the following table:— 


Tasie 298.—Private Motor Omnibus Services, Metropolitan and Newcastle. 


[ 
Year ended | gervices. | Bus Miles | Passengers | Book value Revenue. | Expenditure. 
30th June. Service, | Run. ; Carried, of Plant. | 
| s * i | . [ 
Metropolitan Transport District. 
i No. | No. Thousand. £ £ \ £ 
1931 we 219 | 483 | 19,548 | 92,125 | 486,797 | 1,357,505 | 1,352,649 
1937 ae) 133 256 | 7,853 | 27,118 117,933 336,380 | 318,545 
1938 oe 134 260 | 7,115 | 25,609 150,956 335,469 | 311,497 
1939 veel 135 275 7,463 | = 27,754 167,396 363,776 | 338,314 
1949 we) 132 272 | 7,525 | 28,845 169,633 371,795 | 356,243 
1941 ee! 131 288 | 8,003 | 32,278 176,613 421,195 | 384,055 
i | i 
Newcastle Transport District. 
{ No. No. Thousand. £ £ | £ 
1931 avi 64 83 3,113 : 8,248 76,448 | 140,110 | 139,914 
1937 wni 24 28 1,338 | 2,810 14,161 ; 51,393 | 47,321 
1938 we) 23 31 978 | 2,216 22,087 38,962 | 34,134 
1939 aeef.). ik 42 964 | 1,940 | 26,637 42,018 | 35,862 
1940 we) 21 40 1,048 | 1,971 29,770 46,212 | 44,711 
1941 wei 24 37 1,152 | 2,441 40,807 61,409 | 54,970 
| | 


* As at 30th June. 
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Trarric ACCIDENTS. 


The statistics of traffic accidents in New South Wales are based upon 
reports made by the police and supplementary information which in recent 
years has been gleaned from evidence given at Coroners’ inquiries and 
other sources. Many accidents of a less serious nature are not reported. 


An.analysis of the traffic accidents reported in each year: since 1933-34 
has. been made by the. Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways 
and from this the information shown in the following tables has been 
obtained. 


The number of accidents reported in the last cight years, and the 
casualties resulting therefrom, are shown below:— 


Taste 299.—Tratie Accidents, 1934 to 1941. 


| Casualties. 


_—_————— pire cen aer fare ar —s mune — nes 


1 
‘i { 

Year ended | Accidents County of Newcastle Trans- : Balance H = 

30th June. | reported. Cumberland. | port District. | of State. Total, N.S.W. 


| oe | 
t— — |~ 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. 
4 J = : 


i 


1934 «| 7,281 205 | 4,356 | 22 268 92 889 | 319 | 5,508 


1935 ---{ 8,786 | 242 5,064 | 28 281 | 138 1,141 | 408 6,486 


1936 9,833 | 292] 4,848) 30) 250] 203) 1,342; 525 | 6,440 


1937 ake 11,460 | 304 5,614 27 320 216 1,750 | 547 7,084 
1938 | 12,575 | 315 6,080 | 29 382 | 256 2,153 | 600 8,615 
: { 
| | 
1939 11,906 | 270.1 5,759 35 439 | 240 2,190 | 545 8,388 
: | had 
1940 Aon 11,202 | 298 5,624 21. 407 | 228 2,367 | 547 8,398 
} | 
1941 | 10,648 258 5,286 | 24 281 189 1,904) 471 7,471 


In each year from 1933-34 to 1937-38-there was an increase in the number 
of accidents and deaths, and, except in 1935-36, in the number of persons 
injured. Since 1937-38 the number of deaths reported has declined by 21.5 
per cent. and the number of persons injured by 13.3 per cent. The 1mprove- 
ment was most marked in 1940-41, when deaths declined by 76 and persons 
injured by 927. The decrease in accidents was general.in all districts, 
though there was an increase of 3 deaths in Newcastle. 


Casualties increased at a faster rate than the number of vehicles up- to 
1937-38, when there were 2 deaths and 29 persons injured per 1,000 vehicles. 
The ratios of both fatal and non-fatal cases. were appreciably lower in 1940-41. 
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' Particulars regarding the number of persons killed and injured in rejation 
tv the number of vehicles registered and. the population are shown in the 
following table :— 


Taste 300.—Traftie Casualties, Ratio to Vehicles Registered 
and. to Population. 
t 7 ij 
Per 1,000 Vehicl | . F 
¥ ear ended oT Rogistered. o : Hert DOO Pe peias an: 

30th June. ieee ao | Total TH, se | Total 
Killed. i Injured. |Killed and], Killed. Injured. Killed an 

i Injured. |' _ } Injured. 

1934 as 1-40 24-40 25°80 1-22 23-49 | 24°71 
1935 ae 1-68 26:90 | 28°58 | 1-53 1 24-60 | 26°13 
1936 see] 2-07 25-04 | 2711 | 1:98 24-27 26°25 
1937 ese 2-00 28-16 | 30°16 || 2-02 28-64 | 30°66 
1938 + aul 2-08 29-29 | = 31°37 | 2-21 31-80 34°01 
1939 wee 1:74 25°60) | 27-34 2°02 30°70 | 32°72 
1940 wool 1:67 25°62 =| 27-29 ; 1:97 30°31 32°28 
194] oss 1:50 23°80 | 25°30 1-69 26°79 28-48 


The foregoing ratios are based upon the number of vehicles’ registered 
and no account is taken of the mileage travelled. A rate based on the 
volume of traffic would provide a more. accurate measure of the risk but 
the data are not available. 


Occupants of vehicles outnumber other persons killed and injured in 
trafic accidents, though pedestrians represent approximately one-third of 
the fatal cases, and the number of pedal cyclists is relatively high. The 
number of persons affected, classified into these three groups, are shown 
below :— 


TaBLe 301.—-Traffic Accidents, Classification of Persons Killed and Injured. 


iv . A ion of Pedes- 
a ates | PAE | Pedal Cyclists. Pedestrians. ed Kotak t 
30th June. j | . 
| Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed.) Injured. Killed. Injured. 
i 
t j Per cent. Per cent. 
1934 see ' 154) 2,949, 44 578 | 121; 1,981 37-9 | 35-9 
1935 ivy «.! 211 | 3,559! 36: 673 | 161 2,254 39-5 34-7 
1936 aes wei 291 3,568 69 964 165 | 1,908 31-4 | 29-6 
1937 we we 299 4,300 71 1,176 | 177 2,208 | 32:4 | 28-7 
1938 ae seal 335 4,998 | 74 1,292 | 191 2,325 31-8 | 26-9 
1939 ee w.| 805 5,046 80 1,297 | 160; 2,045 29°4 24-4 
1940 uae . 312° 5,166 67; 1,305, 168! 1,927 30°77 | 22°9 
1941 aed ae 253 4,366, 51 1,180 167 1,925 | 35°5 25°8 
i | | | \ 


The proportion of deaths in each of these classes to total deaths in the 
traffic accidents during the past eight years was as follows:—Drivers and 
passengers 54.5 per cent.; pedestrians 33.1 per cent.; pedal cyclists, 12.4 per 
eent. Of the persons injured the proportions in these groups were 57.6 
per cent.; 28.1 per cent.; and 14.3 per cent., respectively. 


A distribution of the accidents according to the class. of vehicles or 
persons responsible for them indicates that pedestrians were responsible for 
{4.8 per cent. of the accidents during the last five years, and the casualties 
which ensued represented 23.5 per cent. of the total number of persons killed 
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and 20.6 per cent. of those injured. Corresponding details regarding pedal 
eyclists were 9.2 per cent. of the accidents, 10.4 per cent. of persons killed 
and 12 per cent. of those injured. The following table shows details relating 
to accidents in the year 1940-41 :-— 


Taste 302.—Trafie Accidents, Vehicles, Persons and Animals 
Involved, ete., 1940-41. 


eae kag Casualties for which responsible, 
Accidents} OP 

Class of Vehicle, etc. in se a Persons Killed. Persons Injured. 

involved. | x umber.! portion. : ie Ss eee 

No. | Portion. No. | portion, 

Per | i 

cent. | \Per cent.| Per cent. 

Car ees we 37°9 136 | 289 2,629 35-2 
Lorry and Van ... 15:0 | 56 | 11-9 | 796 10-7 
Motor-cycle, solo . 3°9 | 30 | 64 | 360 4:8 
” »  pillion ! 14 | 13 2°38) 234 31 
” ‘e side-car i 12 71 15 | 127 lied 
Taxi. 5) 72 | 4} 0-8 | 191 Wd 
Omnibus... bz | 16 | 5 11 91 1:2 
Pedal Cycle a ine 88 | 37 | 738 905 21 
Tram, Trolley Bus Ste 875 | 245 2°3 | eae wes 84 11 
Horse Vehicle ... a 233 109 | 10 | 7! 15 66 G9 
Horse... ree sail 28 2) 0-2 | 25 Ot : 15 0-2 
Pedestrian es ..{ 1,918 | 1,564 | 14:8 | 133, 282; 1,536 20°6 
Billycart, Scooter, etc. ... 49 46 0-4 4 | 0°38 | 46 0-6 
Tram Passenger ' 287 | = 287 2-7 16; 34 | 274 37 
Motor a i 74 74 | O7 16 | 374 | 59 O's 
Other 4, eae 4: 3 see | sat see 3 4, 

Animals, other than | i i 

Horses... Bo oe 94 [ 86 08 31 06 | 50 0-7 
Other... whe atl 21 \ i O1 2: Crt 5 0-1 
Total .. .. «. [10,548 | 1000! 471 | 100-0 | 7,471 | 100-0 


In proportion to the number of motor vehicles on the register, motor 
cycles are responsible for more casualties than either cars or lorries. The 
ratios for taxi-cabs and omnibuses also are high, but this may be attributed 
partly to relatively greater mileage traversed by these vehicles and the fact 
that they are driven for the most part in the areas where the traffic is dense. 

The number cf persons killed and injured in relation to the various 
classes of motor vehicles responsible for the accidents in 1940-41 wag as 
follows :— 


Tasrie 303—Traffic Casualties, Ratio According to Kind of Motor Vehicle 
Responsible, 1940-41, 


Per 1,000 Vehicles Registered. 
Motor Vehicles responsible for Accidents. | 

| Killed. Injured. 
Cars... ee tie ose ave aes | 0-7 12°7 
Lorries ren ae ae ee ; | O-7 95 
Motor cyele—Solo and pillion est a weal 2:9 39°4 
Motor cycle—Side car ise see ae one wee! 1-1 i 20°7 
Taxi-cabs .., a6 oa ue ice Gh, « Sais 2-9 140°8 
Omnibus oe axe eis eee i rr acai 5:8 i 106-3 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The collection and expenditure of public moneys in New South Wales 
are controlled by four authorities, viz.:—(1) The Government of the State 
of New South Wales; (2) the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; (3) the Municipal, Shire, and County Councils (local governing 
bodies operating in defined areas); and (4) statutory bodies appointed by 
the Government to administer such public services as railways, tramways, 
water and sewerage, Sydney harbour, irrigation, and main roads. 

The governmental revenue of the State Government is derived mainly 
from taxes; the State lottery and fees for licenses; the sale and leasing of its 
lands and forests; and an annual contribution by the Commonwealth under 
the financial agreement of 1927. The expenditure of the State on govern- 
mental account includes the cost of such services as education, public 
health, Jaw and order, social aid, navigation (in part); water conservation 
and irrigation, administration of land, agriculture, mining, fisheries, 
and factory laws, and the development and maintenance of the resources 
of the State, also public debt charges (in so far as they are not borne by 
State undertakings). 

The governmental revenue of the Commonwealth Government is derived 
mainly from the customs and excise duties and other taxes. Its expenditure 
is mainly in connection. with defence and repatriation services, old age 
and invalid pensions, maternity and child allowances, navigation (in part), 
bounties on production, the control of customs, representation abroad, 
meteorological services, certain legal services, financial assistance to the 
States, and public debt charges. 

Loeal governing bodies levy rates on the capital value of lands within the 
areas administered by them. They provide minor services to meet local 
needs, such as streets and roads, recreation areas, the supervision of build- 
ing operations, and, in some cases, the provision of public services. In 
general the cost of these services is defrayed from the rates but charges are 
imposed for special services rendered. 


The revenue of the statutory bodies administering railways, tramways, 
Sydney harbour works, ete., is derived almost entirely from charges for the 
use of services which they administer, and all are ultimately subject 
to the control of the Government. Revenue by way of motor taxcs is used 
for the most part by the Main Roads Department on the construction and 
maintenance of roads throughout the State. 

Both State and Federal Governments have power to raise loans on their 
own security subject to approval by the Australian Loan Council. 
The constitution of the sinking fund and the management of the public 
debt are regulated. by the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth 
and States, which is described on page 418 hercof. 


Municipalities, county councils, shires, and boards administering water 
supply services in the Metropolitan and Hunter districts and in Broken 
Hill, have power to raise loans under certain conditions. Such loans are 
subject to the approval of the Governor and (if in excess of £100,000) of 
the Australian Loan Council. They are subject also to wartime regulations 
under which loans issued by a. local body in excess of £25,000 in any period 
of twelve months after 13th October, 1939, must be approved by the Com- 
monwealth authorities. 
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TAXATION. 


The following statement shows the amount of taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the State Government, and the rates and charges received 
by local bodies, etc., during the five years ended 30th June, 1941. 


TasLe 304.—State and Local Taxation in New South Wales. 


aarti | 930-87. | 1997-88. | 19ve-s9, | 980-40. | to40-41, 
{ 
State. £ £ £ £ £ 

Insome Tax... ...| 5,186,972 6,367,046] 6,339,215) 7,031,961| 7,777,938 
Unemployment Relief and 

Social Services Taxes§ ...| 6,801,889 6,949,284) 6,363,935) 8,252,321) 8,917,621 
Family Endowment Tax... 24,523 13,671 5,584 955 848 
Land Tax... . 2,221 2,237 2,154! 2,169 2,411 
Stamp and Probate Duties— | 

Stam ps ‘ee sth «| 1,264,646 1,368,91£) 1,286,124) 1,422,851; 1,475,192 

Betting Tickets... fs: 52,183 52,474 58,996 55,142) 55,365 

Frobate eer aon «| 2,081,548] 2,233,144) 2,364,124) 2,201,268) 2,316,161 
EFetting Taxes ee P 230,031) 196,392) 168,915 191,719 200,050 
Totalisator Tax 114,720 97,082 94,155 102,508 121,771 
Greyhound Racing Clubs Tax 5,816 14,272 13,106 13,421 
Racecourses Admission Tax.. ‘88, 000: 48,933. 14,371 13,104 14,160 
Entertainments Tax . ea 91, 265) 120,881: 146,412. 141,076) 147,016 
Fees for Registration of Doers 26,455; 25,780; 25,579 24,558 23,977 
Other Licenses ee 4 407, 368) 436,112: 616,405: 368,047 543,889 


Total Gov’nmental ‘Paxotion: F 16,371,821] 17,917,771, 17,500,241) 19,820,785) 21,609,820 


Motor Tax, Licenses, etc.*— \ 
Motor Tax ... ...| 1,750,886; 1,925,774) 2,063,150) 2,165,147! 2,241,029 


Fees for Registration, | 
Drivers’ Licenses, etc. ... 525,815 572,988) 607,281 600,415 587,404 
Additional Fees, ete., on | 
Commercial Motor | 
Vehicles— i i 
License Fees ... 33,877) 36,071 37,903 38,390) 43,617 
Charges for Passenger 
and Goods .. abe 42,977 50 555) 52,789) 54,930 52,013 
Other sas : oe 1,496: 1,575: 1 1555) 1,860 1,244 


Total Motor Taxation, etc.| 2,354,551] 2,586,963) 2,762,678; 2,860,742) 2,925,307 
Total, State Taxation £) 18,726,372) 20,504,734) 20,262,919 22,681,527, 24,535,127 


Loca, Ete, 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates 987,356] 1,086,845, 1,054,294] 1,080,463, 1,010,214 
Municipal Rates t— | | 


City of Sydney ‘tie on 940,352. 980, 784, 960,484 958,652) 1,014,084 
Suburban and Conntry .| 8,119, 213) 3,168 /487) 3,326,290| 3,564,285 t 
Shire Ratest . 1,330, 420, 1,380,937, 1,491,926; 1,539,281 t 
a 


Water and Sewerage Rates, ete, i 9,954,463. 3,145, 488) 3,303, a0) 3,480 404 
Total, Local Rates and| | 

Charges eee £ 9,331,804 9 e210, 10,136, 420 10,628,085)... 

Grand Tctal ee £| 28,058,176 30,267,275 | 33,304,612 iazesie 

i 

* Motor taxes, etc., are credited to special Road and Transport Funds. (See page 398.) 


{ Year ended 31st December preceding. t Not yet available. 
§ Special Income and Wages Taxes prior to 1939-40. 


The amouut of Federal taxation which is borne by the people of New 
South Wales cannot be determined definitely. An amount of customs and 
excise revenue is collected in the State, but some of it relates to goods con- 
sumed in other States. Federal land and income taxes paid by persons 
owning property and deriving income in more than one State are included 
in assessments made by the Central Office, and cannot be allocated 
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to the individual States except arbitrarily. The average amount of Federal 
taxation per head of population in the Commonwealth was £9 4s. 6d. in 
1936-37, £10 1s. 2d. in 1987-88, £10 13s. 9d. in 1938-39, £12 17s. 4d. in 1939-40 
and £17 17s. 8d. in 1940-41. 


Taxation per Head of Population. 


The amounts stated in Table 804 are shown below at their equivalent 
rates per head of population :— 


TaBLe 805.—State and Local Taxation per Head of Population. 


llead of Taxation, or Charge.; 1935-36, 1936-37, 1987-38. 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 
STATE. le s d| £ad)/£ 83 dad | Es dl £s.a/£ 8. a 
Income Tax | 110 9) 118 8! 2 7 0] 2 6 4/2 1011/2 16 0 
Unemployment _ " Reliet 
and Social Services 
Taxes .. 267; 210 9' 211 4) 2 6 7219 913 4 8 
Family Endowment Tax 006!/002!001 oo - hee 
Land Tax - 2s a8 
Stamp and “Probate 
Duties— 
Stamps 08s 7/ 9 9 3) 010 1) 0 9 5/010 4/010 7 
Betting Tickets 004! 0 0 5| 9 9 5]90 0 5/0 0 5/0 0 56 
Probate 012 7| 015 6) 016 6; 017 4/01511/016 8 
Betting Taxes .. 017; 0 19! O01 5; 0 1 40 1 6/01 7 
Totalisator Tax «| 0 O11} 9 010] 0 6 9); 0 0 80 0 9/0 010 
Racecourses Admission 
Tax oo. | 0 0 8 0 0 8 00 4 001001/0 01 
Entertainments Tax | 0 0 8 0 0 8| 0 Ol; 01i21i03100 21 
Fees for Repeanion of 
Dogs ... «| 0 0 2 00 2 0 0 2 00 20 0 2/0 0 2 
Other Licenses .. 0211}; 0 3 1! 0 3 8] 0 4 70 2 8/0 3811 
Total Covernisiital —S | i 
Taxation | 5 6 8} 6 2 1) 612 3] 6 8 O7 8 6715 7 
Motor Tax Licenses, = 
etc. -- 
Motor Tax 012 0} 013 1); 014 2; 015 1/015 8/016 2 
Fees for Registration, 
Drivers Licenses, etc.| 0 3 8 0 311 04 3) 0 4 50 4 440 4 8 
Additional Fees, etc., 
on Commercial Motor 
Vehicles LicenseFees!} 0 0 3) 003/003: 00 00 3/0 0 4 
Charges for Pas- | 
sengers and Goods... 0 0 5! 00 4] 00 5; 0 0 500 50 0 4 
Total, Motor Tax, etc.| 016 4| 017 7| 019 1 10210 8'1 11 
Total State Taxation| 6 2 7 619 8 711 4 7 8 28 4 21/816 8 
Locat, Ere. 
Whartage and nee ; 
Rates ... 0 611 07 4 0 8 0 07 907100 7 3 
Municipal Rates*—- ' 
City of Sydney ...) 0 7 5/1 070/07 3) 07 00 61llO 7 4 
Suburban and Country 1211} 13 8/ 13 5; 1 4 41 510 t 
Shire Rates* 09 9/ 0 911; 010 2} 01011) 011 2 t 
Water and Sewernge ( 
Rates, etc. {| 1 @10|/ 121/18 38) 1421 5 2 ¢ 
Total, Local Rates ” = 7 oot pe 
and Charges 38.710: 3 9 7 312 1 314 2/3 1611 
Total, State and: —| = ail aa ee ae ale ae 
Local Taxation ..... 910 5/10 9 38/11 3 5/11 2 £12 1 1 


* Amounts for year ended 81st December preceding, 


+ Not yet available. 
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Stare TAXES, 


State Land Taz. 


State land tax is levied only on the unincorporated districts of the 
Western Division where local rates are not imposed. The rate of tax is 
1d. in the £ on the unimproved value. For the purpose of assessment a 
statutory deduction of £240 is made from the assessed: value of the lands 
held by each individual. The amount of land tax collected in the year 
ended 30th June, 1941, was £2,411. 


State Income Tax. 


Income tax was first levied in New South Wales as from Ist-January, 
1896, and it has been levied in each subsequent year, though the incidence 
of the tax has been changed from time to time. Incomes are assessed for 
taxation in the year following that in which they are derived, the returns 
for assessment being made up for the twelve months ended 80th June or 
such other date as is approved by the Commissioner. 


In addition to income tax, the State Jevied cther taxes on income during 
the years 1930-31 to 1940-41, as deseribed on pages 374 to 3876. In 1941 a 
new income tax was designed to replace the existing taxes on income, 
viz. income tax and unemployment relief and social services taxes, and 
to yield, in application to the income derived in 1940-41, an amount 
equal to the aggregate yield of the three former taxes. Under the revised 
taxation, the statutory exemption previously allowed in respect of income 
tax was abolished, also the rebate to individual taxpayers in respect of 
company tax on dividends, and exemption was removed from dividends 
paid out of interest on Commenwealth leans, capital profits and profits 
of gold mining companies. 


Exemptions.—The incomes exempt from State income tax include the 
salary of the Governor-General and. of the Governor of New South Wales; 
the official salaries of representatives in Australia of the governments of 
other countries, foreign consuls, trade commissioners of any part of 
the British Empire other than Australia and, subject to certain conditions 
as to reciprocity, members of their staff temporarily resident in Australia. 
The revenue of a municipal corporation or other local governing body or 
public authority; the income of religious, scientific, charitable or public 
educational institutions, and of registered trade unions or associations, 
building societies and rural societies registered under the Co-operation Act; 
societies not carried on for the gain of individual members being a friendly 
society or a society established for the encouragement of music, art, science, 
or literature, or for the development of aviation, or of the resources of 
Australia; incomes of provident and superannuation funds and trust funds 
for public charitable purposes; war pensions, widows’ pensions, pensions of 
residents with total income not exceeding £200; child endowment aud Gov- 
ernment charitable assistance; the pay and allowances of members of the 
military and air forces who serve abroad, and of the naval forces who 
serve in a sea-going ship; the pay of members of the forces serving in 
Australia whose total: income does not exceed £200; income derived from 
gold-mining in Australia, Papua, or New Guinea; interest on bonds, deben- 
tures, stock or other securities issued by the Commonwealth or New South 
Wales and certain stocks issued by the Rural Bank of New South Wales; 
interest payable to non-residents ou stock or debentures issued out of 
Australia by a company or municipal or public authority. 
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Assessable Income —Persong residing in New South Wales are required 
to pay tax on net income derived from all sources in 1940-41 if it exceeds 
£156, or if he has a dependant, £250. Any receipt in the nature of income is 
assessable unless exempted under the Income Tax (Management) Act. 
Residents of New South Wales are liable to pay tax upon income derived 
in or out of the State, and rebate is provided in respect of tax paid in any 
other part of the British Empire (except Commonwealth tax). Persons not 


resident in New South Wales are assessable upon income derived in New 
South Wales. 


Concessional Deductions—Taxpayers (other than companies) domiciled 
in New South Wales are allowed a deduction of £60 for each ‘dependant 
resident in Australia, dependant being defined ag spouse or female relative 
having care of the taxpayer’s children under 16 years of age (not having 
separate income in excess of £100), child under 16 years, parent, or, if 
invalid, child or brother or sister over 16 years of age. Other concessional 
deductions are medical expenses up to £50, funeral expenses up to £20, 
aud, where taxable income does not exceed £400, dental expenses in respect 
of the taxpayer and dependants and children under 21 years of age resident 
in Australia; also payments, not exceeding £100 in the aggregate, for life 
assurance, superannuation and friendly society contributions. 


Allowable Gifts—A deduction not execeding £100 in the aggregate is 
allowed in respect of gifts of 10s. or more made to public bodies such as a 
hospital or benevolent institution, an authority engaged in research into 
causes, prevention or cure of disease, a university, library, museum, art 
gallery, public memorial in New South Wales relating to the Great, War, 
a public fund for the benefit of returned soldiers or members of the naval, 
military or air forces, or te Commonwealth or State for purposes of defence. 


Rates of Tax.—Individuals—Tax is levied on taxable income which is the 
amount of assessable income less all deductions, and the rate of tax is 
based on rateable income which is the amount of assessable income less all 
deductions except concessional deductions and allowable gifts. 


The rate of tax on income derived in 1940-41 is 3.5d. per £ of taxable 
income if rateable income does not exceed £156. On income from personal 
exertion if rateable income is £156 or over, the rate per £ of taxable income. 
is— 


d. £ dy 
3:5 Where Rateable Income is 156 and the rate rises by °0175 per £ to | 
4-41 ” os 208 7 ” 05s 
701 » » 269 5 5 0175 ,, 
9°74 ae a 416 5 6 035, 
13°38 ” ” 520 ” ” 0065 ” 
23-00 ” ” 2,000 ” ” “004 ” 
36°75 és #5 4,500 es vi 005, 
43-00 3 a 6,500 


If Rateable Income exceeds £6,500 the rate of tax per £ of taxable income 
from personal exertion is— 


(6,500 x 43) + (Balance of Rateable Income x 70) 
Rateable Income 


d. 
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On Income from property, if rateable income is £156 or over, the rate 
per £ of taxable income is— 


d. £ d. 

35 Where rateable income is 156 and the rate rises by ‘0175 per £ to 

4:4] ” ” 208 9 ” 05 ” 

7:01 ” a” 260 ” ” ‘024 9 
10°754 ” ” 416 ” ” 0375 ” 
14654 ” a” 520 ”? ”> 009 ” 
27-074 ” ” 2,000 ” ” 006 ” 
AT-474. 7 s 5,250 


Where rateable income exceeds £5250 the rate of tax per £ of taxable 
income from property is :— 


(5,250 x 47-474) + (Balance of rateable income x 70) d 
Rateable Income. , 


Where income is derived from agricultural or pastural pursuits the rate 
of tax is determined by averaging the income over a period of not more 
than five years. 


Super Tax—A super tax of 12d. in the £ is levied on so much of the 
taxable income of individuals as exceeds £2,000. This tax is in addition 
to tax based on the rates shown above. 


Companies—Tax is Jevied on assessable income remaining after the 
deduction of all allowable costs; interest on debentures raised out of 
Australia is not allowed as a deduction. Dividends paid by companies are 
-assessable in the hands of shareholders but an Australian company which is 
a shareholder is entitled to a rebate of company tax paid on dividends 
jiucluded in its taxable income. Tebate of tax oun dividends formerly 
allowed to shareholders has been discontinued. 


Liates of Tax—Companies—The rate of tax payable by mutual life 
assurance companies and by non-mutual life assurance companies on 
profits distributed among policy holders, is 1s. 6d. per £ of taxable income. 
The rate of tax payable by other resident companies is 3s. in the £ and 
cther non-resident companies 8s. 6d. in the € of taxable income. 


Tax is payable also by resident companies at the rate of 1s. in the &, 
on the amount by which dividends distributed within six months after 
the close of the year are less than half the taxable income. When this tax 
sis paid by a private company it is deducted from tax assessed under pro- 
visions described in the next paragraph. 


Private companies are liable for additional income tax if, within six 
months of the close of the year, they have not paid in dividends out of dis- 
tributable income (ascertained as prescribed) the whole amount derived 
from investments and two-thirds of the remainder of such income. The 
tax is the additional amount of tax which would have been payable by share- 
holders if the requisite distribution had been made. 


Amounts paid by a company to non-residents in respect of dividends out 
of profits derived in New South Wales and interest on debentures used in 
the State or on money deposited in the State are taxable at the following 
rates: (a) where paid to au individual resident in Australia, and the 
amount does not exceed £200, Gd. in the £; (b) other amounts paid to 
individuals (z.e., amounts exceeding £200 paid to residents of Australia and 
all amounts paid to non-residents) ts. Od. in the £; amounts payable to 
companies, 3s. 6d. in the £. 
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Annual Assessments of State Income Tax. 
Particulars relating to assessments issued in each year since 1928-29 


are shown below :— 


Table 806.—State Income Tax Annual Assessments, 1929 to 1941. 


| Companies. Individuals. 
Returns | | oss 
Supplied | danonat of 
ak oth ' Number Amount of | wamher Amount of Tax 
Tune.* | Assessed. ‘ASghasoa: | Assessed. ‘Kees a. Assessed. 
| | 
1929 4,178 4,972,162 | 138,289 | 3,333,290 | 8,305,452 
1930 4,452 4,515,185 | 142,972 | 3,087,309 | 7,602,494 
1931 3,851 3,190,958 | 128,968 | 2,256,195 | 5,447,153 
19382 2,838 1,970,648 | 84,728 | 1,219,525 | 3,190,168 
1933 2,557 1,717,263 | 66,484 , 920,269 | 2,637,532 
1934 2,515 | 1,772,582 | 59,557 787,044 | 2,559,626 
1935; 2,646 2,044,830 | 64,287 | 1,028,006 | 3,072,836 
1936 3,549 2,577,356 | 74,211 | 1,146,202 | 3,722,558 
1937 4,355 | 3,129,051 | 97,801 | 1,644,852 | 4,773,903 
1938 4,932 | 3,928,023 | 109,372 | 2,173,473 | 6,101,496 
1939 5,350 | 3,895 652 | 133,244 | 2,070,102 | 5,965,754 
1940 5,380 | 4,561,047 | 135,897 | 2,326,684 | 6,887,731 
1941 5,645 5,200,300 | 133,665 | 2,187,451 / 7,387,751 


* The assessments relate to income derived in the previous year ended 30th June. 


In considering the variations in the number of assessments and the 
amount of tax assessed from year to year, due allowance should be made for 
changes in the rates and incidence of the tax. The rates of tax were reduced 
by 5 per cent. in 1929-30 and by approximately 10 per cent. in 1932-33. In 
1938-39 they were increased by approximately 8 per cent. 

The following is a summary of assessments actually issued, amounts 
collected, and carry-over in each of the past five years. The transactions 
of individual years presented in this way do not relate to the income 
derived in any individual year, but to the actual time of issuing assess- 
ments :— 

TaBLe 307.—State Income Tax, Collections and Carry-over, 1937 to 1941. 


Years ended 30th June. 


Heading. 7 : 
| 1937. 1938, 1939. 1940. 1941. 
Tax Assessed— | £ £ i £ £ £ 
Net Tax Assessed and Levied 5,208,788 | 6,870,321 | 6,386,338 | 7,025,399 | 7,826,383 
Miscellaneous Items ... ses 7,011 | 1,614 | (—) 241 5,980 20,357 


Net Tax unpaid from previous ! 
f 


year. | 670,515 | 651,247 | 615,671 | 652,135 | 631,579 


5,886,314 | 7,023,182 | 7,001,768 | 7,683,514 | 8,478,319 
5, 


186,972 | 6,367,046 | 6,339,215 | 7,031,961 | 7,777,823 
1 


Total Receivable wf 
{. 


Tax Collected 
Tax Writtten off ... ae 48,095 40,465 10,418 19,974 | 9,444 


Unpaid Tax carried forward to 
succeeding year is £) 651,247 615,671 652,135 631,579 691,052 
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The amount of unpaid tax, £691,052, as at 30th June, 1941, consisted 
of £210,407, assessed on account of 1939-40, and £480,645 on account of 
earlier years. 

The collections during 1940-41, viz., £7,777,828, consisted of £7,185,069 
from assessments on the taxable income earned during 1939-40, and 
£592,754 in respect of tax assessed on income of previous years, and mis- 
cellaneous items. 


Unemployment Relief and Social Services Taxes. 


In recent years special taxes additional to the State and Commonwealth 
income taxes described in this chapter have been levied on incomes by the 
State of New South Wales in order to provide unemployment relief and 

- certain social services. 


’ The first tax of this nature was the Unemployment Relief Tax levied 
on current income from employment as from 1st July, 1980, and on other 
income derived in the year ended 30th June, 1930. It was replaced on Ist 
December, 1988, by the Wages Tax (on income from employment) and the 
Special Income Tax (on other income). These were superseded on 1st 
October, 1939, by the Unemployment Relief and the Social Services taxes 
levied as a combined tax on both classes of income, the proceeds being 
apportioned between unemployment relief and social services. The last- 
mentioned taxes were abolished as from ist July, 1941. Collection of the 
taxes on income from employment was not discontinued until 31st October 
following, but amounts collected after 30th June were refunded to the 
taxpayers or taken into account in respect of tax payable in terms of the 
Income Tax Act, 1941. 


The special taxation on income from employment was levied at the 
source, #.e., the employer deducted it from amounts due to the employee. The 
tax on other income was levied by annual assessment issued to the taxpayer 
after the close of the income year. 


Incomes below a certain limit, which was varied from time to time, were 
exempt, but the tax was levied on the total amount of wages or net income 
of persons subject to tax, without concessional or other deduction, apart 
from rebate for dependants, ete. (see below). As from ist October, 1939, 
the limit of exempt income was higher for residents with dependent wife 
or child under 16 years of age than the limit for other persons. 


Changes in the exemption limit are indicated below; incomes from 
employment were exempt if the weekly rate of wages, etc., was less than 
the amount specified :— 


Lowest rate of weekly wages subject to tax. 


Dating from— Resident without Resident with 

dependent wife dependent wife 
or child. or child, 
: ‘ £s d. £38 d. 
Ist July, 1980... “ae 110 0 110 0 
Ist Jannary, 1931... see 2 0 0 20 0 
lst December, 1937 < 3°01 3.0 ~O41 
Ist January, 1939... 3°00 «41 4 4 0 
Ist October, 1939 20 0 440 
1st May, 1940... 3.0 0 440 
1st August, 1940 ... 3.0 «1 4 5 1 
Ist May, 1941 we 3.0 1 4 8 0 
Ist August, 1941 ... 3.0 1 49 0 
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As from 1st December, 1987, a rebate of tax amounting to 6d.'a week ‘or 
£1 6s. a year was provided in respect of the wife and each dependent child 
under 16 years of age, and from 1st November, 1940, there was rébate- 
also where necessary to provide that the tax would not reduce the wages 
of the taxpayer below the taxable limit. 


Further details regarding the taxes and changes in rates have been piib- 
lished in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. The scales of rates in 
operation from 1st October, 1989, until the abolition of the taxes in 1941 
are indicated in the following table. The amounts shown represent gross 
tax payable by persons without dependants, without deduction of any rebate. 


TABLE 808.—Unemployment Relief and Social Services Taxes on Wages 


(N.S.W.). 
Amount of Tax. ' Amount of Tax. 
Wages per || Wages per 
week. week. i 
1st Oct., 1st Jan., | Ist April, Ast Oct., 1st Jan,, 1st April, 

1939. 1941. 1941. | 1939. 1941. 1941, 
£38. d, s. d. s. d. s. d. £s. da s. d. s. d. f 8. “d. 
2 00 0 10 Nil. Nil. 6 0 0 5 0 4 6 4 0 
210 0 1 3 Nil. Nil. 610 0 5 6 411 4D. 
3.01 1 9 1 3 (a) O 9a 70 0 5 11 5 4 4 9 
3.5 0 2 0 1 6 1 0 8 0 0 6 10 6 2 5 6 
810 0 2 4 110 14 9 00 7 9 7 O 6 3 
315 0 2 6 2 0 16 10 0 0 8 8 710 7 0 
400 2 9 2 3 i 9 12 0 0 10 6 9 6 8 5 
410 0 3 6 3.0 2 6 | 15 0 0 13 3 12 0 10 8 
5 0 0 4 1 3.7 3 641 20 0 0 17 10 16 2 14 3 
510 0 47 4 1 8 7 /} 25 0 0 22 5 20 3 18 3 

} 
(a) Reduced by rebate to 1d. 
a 


The tax on income other than income from employment was levied. on 
net assessable income, i.e., gross income less expenses incurred in earning 
it. The limit of exemption and rebates were approximately the annual 
equivalents of those relating to income from employment. beta 

Where income was derived partly from employment and partly. from 
other sources, the limit of exempt income, rebates and tax were calculated 
in regard to total income. 


Resident taxpayers were exempt from the tax if their total income from 
all sources in 1939-40 did not exceed £156 or, if they had dependent 
wife or child, £220, 


Taste 809.—Unemployment Relief and Social Services Taxes (N.S.W.): 
Rates on Annual Incomes. 


Rate per £ on Rate per £ on 
Income derived 1938-39, Income derived 1939-40, + 


L 


Net assessable inconie. 


1st £100, /2nd z100| Balance, | 1st £100.|2nd £100, Balance. 


da. d, d. d. d, d. 
Not exceeding £156 ... eee wel 4 . 7 \ WM 
Over £156 but not exceeding £218...) 4 So 10 3t 10 ut 
» £218 ss » £260... 6 10 10-5 5h 10 il 
» £260 a » £312... 7 10 10-5 63 10 ll 
» £312 5 », £1,040... 7 10°5 10-5 8°325| 9°25 an he 
le (70. ; 
by IMS aes OR 9 | ros PLS | sa25) roam Ty 


* £800 at the lower rate; balance at the higher rate. 
+ As revised since last issue. 
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Companies: The combined rate of Unemployment Relief Tax and Social 
Services Tax payable by companies was 12d. in the £ on net assessable 
income derived in 1939-40, less dividends paid out of assessable income 
within nine months of the close of the income year to shareholders in 
New South Wales or on a New South Wales share register. 


The following statement shows the amount of Unemployment Relief 
and Social Services taxes collected as deductions from earnings or by 
annual assessment in each year since 1980-81. 


Taste 310.—Unemployment Relief and Social Services (or Wages and 
Special Income) Taxes, Collections, 1931 to 1941, 


| | 
Bale of ‘| ‘ | “sate o of als 
Year en stamys an ssess- ca | stamps an ssesa- tal 
Both June, | dequetions ents. on /enitgetons, | Soth Sunes | APHIS | ments. on | eotctions 
earnings. | i earnings. 
| zl g E28 
193l i... San 887; 1, oe 916 4,375, 803; | 1937 ...} 8,559,553 6,801,889 
1932 ...| 4,014,399; 1, 785,120; 5,799,519 1938  ...| 3,889,603) 3,559,681, 6,949,284 
1933 ...| 3,718. 1960) 2 983,479 1939...) 3,004,863) 3,359,072: 6,363,935 
1934 .../ 3,165, 178° 2 ,083,169 5, 248,287) 1940 .,.! 4,669,684 3,582,687: 8,252,321 
1935 .| 8,320, 034! 2, 142,587| 5,262,621) 1941 ..-: 5,180,161! 3,787,460: 8,917,621 
1936 e 3,364, 082: 2,826,210} 6, 190, 202) i ! i 


The deductions from earnings collected in any year relate almost 
entirely to the earnings of that year, and the collections by assessment 
relate, for the most part, to income derived in the year preceding the 
year of collection. 

e a 
State Probate Duties. 

Probate Duties have been imposed by the State continuously since 1880. 
The tax is payable on assessment or within six months after the death of 
the deceased. Rates and incidence cf the tax were altered in 1921, 1981, 
1963 and 1939. 


Estates of members of the Naval, Military and Air Forces of the 
Leitish Empire and Allies who die during the jresent war or within a 
year thereafter, as a result of injuries received or disease contracted on 
active service, have been exempted. 


The dutiable value of an estate is the assessed value of all property of 
the deceased situated in New South Wales at his death, and in ease of 
deceased persons domiciled in New South Wales at death, personal 
property outside New South Wales. 


Whether deceased was domiciled in New South Wales or not at the time of 
his death, his estate includes every specialty debt secured to him over property 
in New South Wales. Where duty is paid on personal property situate 
outside New South Wales, in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, a 
refund will be allowed of either the duty paid in the Dominion or the 
duty paid im New South Wales, whichever ig the less. 


Deductions are allowed in respect of all debts actually due and owing by 
deceased. 


Probate duty is levied under several seales of rates graded according 
to the value of the estate and the rates rise with each additional £1,000 
of value to the maximum where the value exceeds £100,000 if the deceased 
was domiciled in New South Wales, or £75,000 if domiciled elsewhere at 
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death. The lowest scale applies to bequests of a philanthropic nature, as 
specified in the Stamp Duties Act; and there are separate scales for 
property of persons domiciled in New South Wales at date of death, 
which passes to beneficiaries within certain degrees of kinship. Where 
different scales apply to various portions of an estate, duty under each 
scale is calculated according to the rate applicable to the total amount 
of the estate. For example, if the dutiable value of the estate of a 
person with local domicile at death is valued at £10,000, the rate of duty 
on the portion passing to public hospitals, ete, is 4} per cent.; on the 
portion passing to widow or lineal issue 54 per cent., or to widower, 
brother or sister or issue of such, 74 per cent.; and on other property 194 
per cent. Duty is not charged on estates of persons with New South 
Wales domicile if the value does not exceed £500, nor on property passing 
te widow or children under 21 years of age if the value of the estate 
does not exceed £1,000. 


The rates of duty payable under the various scales where the date of 
death was 7th November, 1929 or later are shown in the following table:— 


Taste 311.—State Probate Duties (N.S.W.) Rates. 


Rates of Duty Payable on Property— t 


Passing to public} __ Passing to _Passing to __ 
Final Balance of stato, | Pasplalce ust Widow or lineal | widower, tineal, | Omner. 
or education in deceased: or sister or 
New South * issue of brother 
Wales. or sister. 
A. B. C. 
£ j Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Romie in New South Wales. 
501 to 1,000 ... ek 3 8 
Rising by 4+ Per cent. per £1, 000 to— 
3,001 to 4,000 ... ane 23 9 
Rising by t es on per £1, 000 to— 
60,001 to 61,000 ine 17 18} 20} 23} 
Rising : 4f per cent. per £1, 000 to— 
75,001 to 76,000 sie 20 24 27 
Rising by ae a per £1,000 to— 
100,001 and over... Pere 25 | 27 29 32 


Domicile outside New South Wales. 


500 or under ... des 8 
501 to 1,000 ... dvs 3} 84. 
Rising by 4 per cent. per £1,000 to— ; 
50,001 to 51,000 ws 20 | 26 
Rising by 4} per cent. per £1,000 to— 
65,001 to 66,000 ive 23 30 
Rising by } per cent. per £1,000 to— | 
75,001 and over... te 25 32 


* Lower rates may be charged if estate does not exceed £5,000, see below. 
+ The rate in cotumn A riscs by } per cent. per £1,000. ¢ The rate in column A rises by } 
per cent. per £1,000. 


Provision is made for abatement of duty, where necessary, so that the 
-value of the estate will not be reduced by the tax below the value (less 
duty) of an estate of the highest value taxable in the next lower grade. 
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If the value of an estate—local domicile—does not exceed. £5,000, property 
passing to widow and/or children under 21 years of age is- dutiable as 
follows :-— 


Final Balance of Estate— Rate of Duty. 
£ £ 
501 to 1,000 ... one one tee tee «. Exempt. , 
1,001 to 2,000°... Su i ae Sie + rates in Column B of Table 311 
2,001 to 8,000 2 eee tet Bg - e 
3,001 to 4,000 2.0 ck nee nee ae a? ti 4 
4,001 to 5,000... 0 wee ae Bo» 7 ” 


Particulars of the amount of probate duty collected in each of the past 
five years are shown in Table 304. The number and value of estates 
assessed annually are shown in the chapter of this Year Book relating to 
“Private Finauce,” and in greater detail in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 


State Stamp Duties. 


Stamp Duty is imposed on a considerable number of legal and commer- 
cial documents, as described in the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book. The 
rates of certain stamp duties were increased as from 7th November, 1939. 


The amount of Stamp Duty collected in each of the past five vears is 
shown in Table 304, 


State Betting Taxes. 


Taxes on racing clubs and associations and on bookmakers were first 
‘imposed by the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915. 


Taxes in respect of racing clubs are levied on license or registration 
fees received from bookmakers. The existing rates of tax range from 
50 per cent. of the fees for racecourses within 40 miles of the Generai 
Post Office, Sydney, to 20 per cent. in respect of other racecourses. 


Taxes payable by bookmakers comprise a registration. tax, stamp duty 
on bets made, and a tax on the total amount of bets. 


The registration tax is payable in respect of the licenses issued by the 
racing clubs and associations to entitle bookmakers to operate on various 
Tacecourses Or groups of Tacecourses. 


Stamp duty is payable on betting tickets issued by bookmakers; also 
on the number of credit bets made, at the same rate as if tickets were 
issued. Since the 1st October, 1932, the rates have been one penny for 
cach ticket issued in the saddling paddock and one-halfpenny in the 
other parts of the racecourse, 

A tax on bookmakers’ turnover has been charged since 1st October, 1932, 
as a percentage levy on the total amount of bets made by backers. The 
rate ‘was first fixed at 1 per cent., reduced to 4 per cent. on Ist January, 
1938, and increased to $ per cent. on 4th November, 1939. 


State Totalisator Taz, 

It is prescribed by the Totalisator Act, 1916-1937, that registered racing 
clubs and associations, when directed by the Government, must establish 
an approyed totalisator on the racecourses at which they hold race 1mecet- 
ings. Commission is deducted by the club concerned from the total amount 
invested by patrons, a proportion being paid to the Treasury and the 
balance retained by the club. 
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Since 1st January, 1938, the rate of commission has been 10 per cent. of 
the investments. The Government’s share is 5 per cent. in respect of metro- 
politan meetings (except trotting) and 2 per cent. elsewhere, also unpaid 
fractions and unclaimed dividends; and the clubs retain 5 per cent. and 
8 per cent., respectively. 


State Racecourses Admission Taz. 


A tax on admissions to racecourses in the metropolitan district and the 
course of the Newcastle Jockey Club was levied by the State in terms of the 
Racecourses Admission Tax Act. It was replaced as from 1st January, 
1988, by a tax under the Entertainments Tax Act, as described below. 


Greyhound Racing Admission Tax. 


A tax on admissions to greyhound meetings held on racecourses within 
40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, and on meetings held on 
the greyhound racecourse of the Newcastle Jockey Club, is imposed under 
the Finance (Greyhound-racing Taxation) Act, 1931-1987. For admission 
to the saddling paddock the tax for males is 1s., and for females 6d., and 
to any other section of the racecourse the tax is 6d. for all persons. 


The tax on admission to greyhound race meetings on other courses 
is levied under the State Entertainments Tax Act. 


Greyhound Racing—Tax on Gross Income. 


Greyhound racing clubs which conduct meetings within 40 miles of the 
General Post Office, Sydney, are required to pay tax on their gross 
income. The tax was imposed as from 1st January, 1938, in terms of 
the Racing Taxation Act, 1937, and the rate is 15 per cent. of the total 
gross income of the club from all sources arising out of the conduct of 
these meetings, 


State Taxes on Betting and Racing—Collections. 


The following table shows the total amount of taxation collected by the 
State in connection with betting, horse and greyhound racing in 1930-31 
and in the last five years. 


TaBLe 312.—State Taxes on Racing and Betting, 1931 to 1941. 


acd j | Entertain- 
+ Winning 
Year Racing 42] ments Tax 
) Book- | Bets and | Races 
ended |Clubs and) joakers: | Book Betting Totalisator. | courses on ad- Total. 
30th | Associa- | 7; Tickets. Admiral mission to 
Fane! tions. ice nses. makers |Admission, Race 
; Turnover. | Courses.” 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ £ £ 


1931 | 57,676 | 30,947 | 227,650| 75,674 | 142,989 | 86,579) 7,750 | 629,215 
1937 | 75,886 | 38,559 | 115,586 52,183 114,720 | 88,000: 6,225 | 491,157 
1938 | 75,150 | 35,587 | 91,471| 62,474 97,082 | 48,933) 6,429 | 407,126 
1939 | 94,125 | 35,579 | 53,483] 58,996 | 94,155. | 14,371; 44,716 | 395,425 
1940 | 91,622 | 32,749 | 80,454 55,142 102,508 18,104) 50,130 | 425,709 
1941 | 84,121 | 30,462 | 98,888} 55,365 | 121,771 | 14,160) 49,706 | 454,473 


* Calendar year ended six months earlier. 


Further references to taxes on betting and racing are contained in 
the chapter “Social Condition.” 
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State Entertainments Tax. 

A tax on entertainments hag been imposed by the State Government 
since Ist January, 1930. Entertainments for purely philanthrcpie, 
religious, public, educational or charitable objects are exempt; also 
admissions to greyhound race meetings in the metropolitan district and 
Newcastle, which are subject to the admission tax described above, and 
admissions for which the charge does not exceed Is. 6d. 

The entertainments tax is collected on the payments for admission at 
the following rates:—Over 1s. 6d. and under 2s., tax $d.; 2s. and over, 
tax 1d. for the first 2s. and $d. for each additional 6d. 


On admissions to metropolitan racecourses and the Newcastle racecourse, 
entertainments tax is levied, as from 1st January, 1938, at the rate of 
2d. for every 1s. by which the payment for admission exceeds 1s., and 
charges not exceeding Is. are exempt. This rate is levied also in respect 
of admissions to country racecourses (other than Neweastle) for which 
the charge is 9s. 4d. or more. 


Details regarding the number of taxable admissions are shown in the 
chapter “Social Condition” at pages 197 and 198. 


State Motor Taxes. 

Taxes are levied by the State on motor vehicles, and fees and charges 
are Imposed in respect of motor transport services and the registration 
and licensing of vehicles and drivers in terms of the Motor Vehicles 
(Taxation) Act, the Motor Tax Management Act, the Transport Act, 
and the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act. Details as to the rates 
of taxes, fees and charges, the amounts collected and their allocation 
among the various road and transport funds are shown in the chapter 
“Motor and Other Licensed Vehicles” of this Year Book. The amotnts 
collected in the last five years are shown also in Table 304 in this 
chapter. 


CoMMONWEALTH TAXES. 
Federal Land Tax. 


The land tax imposed in 1910 was the first direct taxation by the 
Commonwealth. It is a graduated tax on the unimproved value of the 
lands in Australia. 

Land to the value of £5,000 owned by a resident of Australia is exempt 
from the tax. The ordinary rate of tax payable by residents is 1 ygtzy d. 
for the first £ of value in excess of £5,000, then it increases uniformly by 
yarzo &. for every increase of £1 to 5d. in the £ on a taxable value of 
£75,000, and the tax is 9d. for every £ in excess of that amount, 


The ordinary rate payable by absentee owners is 1d. in the £ on the value 
up to £3,000 and the rate on higher values is 1d. more than the correspond- 
ign rate payable by a resident. 

Super tax is levied on assessments made after Ist July, 1941, where the 
taxable value exceeds £20,000. The rate is 20 per cent. of the tax at 
ordinary rate or 1 per cent. of the amount by which ratable value exceeds 
£20,000, whichever is the less. 

Lands owned by a State, municipality, or other public authority, or 
savings bank, and those used for religious, charitable, or educational pur- 
poses, are exempt from the tax. There is also exemption of lands owned 
by life assurance societies, friendly societies and trade unions, and grounds 
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owned by clubs, ete., and used for sports (except golf and horse-racing), 
but the exemption is only partial if the lands are not used solely for the 
purposes of such bodies. In the case of uon-mutual life assurance societies, 
the amount of exemption is reduced in the proportion which the value of 
policies in Australia bears to the total value of policies. 


_ The following table gives particulars regarding taxable lands held in 
New South Wales at the 30th June, 1930, 1935, and later years. 


Taste 318.—Federal Land Tax, Value of Taxable Lands in New South 
Wales. 


} 


_ Taxable Lands at 30th June. ae | Tax Assessed. Ato of 

Year. Improved Value. | Unimproved Value, |; —~ ——— ountry 
sm oa Se cae a Town Country Reeesled 

Town, | Country, | Town, | Country. | Lands. Lands. HSRESSERs 
acs £000. £000. £000. | £000. | £ £ | acres 000 
1930 | 142,828 | 120,618 | 80,106 | 64,698 | 1,035,636 | 547,682 32,325 
1935 135,468 | 112,838 | 59,678 | 51,412 380,601 | 184,438 | 32,814 
1936 142,679 | 114,680 | 64,079 | 53,227 428,331 | 204,459 | 32,391 
1937 144,572 | 117,429 | 63,920 | 53,948 436,692 208,651 | 32,785 
1938 | 149,889 119,377 | 64,8382 | 53,502 497,221 227,912 | 32,105 
1939 163,213 | 119,455 | 71,964 | 54,269 567,391 ; 231,523 32,035 

] ! { | 


The tax assessed in the Commonwealth on land held at 30th June was 
£3,116,253 in 1980, £1,145,381 in 1985 and £1,599,581 in 1939. Between 
1930 and 1985 there was a fal! in values of land aud rates of tax were 
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reduced by 234 per cent. in. 1932 and 25 per cent. in 1933. 


Commonwealth Income Tax. 
The Comnionwealth, as well as the various States, levies tax on incomes. 
The Federal tax was first levied as a war measure in the year ended 30th 
June, 1916. 


Incomes are assessed for taxation in the year following that in which 
they are derived, the returns for assessment being made up for the twelve 
months ended 80th June or such other date as is approved by the Com- 
missioner. 


The State Commissioners of Taxation in all the States (except 
Western Australia), collect the Commonwealth income tax and the Com- 
monwealth contributes a proportion of the working expenses of the State 
taxation departments. In Western Australia the Commonwealth collects 
both Federal and State income taxes. 


Ezemptions—The incomes exempt from Income Tax include the salary 
of the Governor-General and of the Governor of a State; the official salary 
of the representative in Australia of the government of another country, of 
a foreign consul, a trade commissioner of any part of the British Empire 
other than Australia, and subject to certain conditions as to reciprocity 
of members of their staff temporarily resident in Australia; the revenue of 
a municipal corporation or other local governing body or public corpora- 
tion; the income of religious, scientific, charitable or public educational 
institutions, or trade unions or associations of employers; societies not 
carried on for the gain of individual members being a friendly society or 
one established for the encouragement of music, art, science, literature, or 
for the development of aviation, or of the resources of Australia; incomes 
of provident and superannuation funds and trust funds for public charitable 
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purposes; war pensions, child endowment; income derived from a mining 
property in Australia or New Guinea worked for the purpose of obtaining 
gold or gold and copper if gold represents at least 40 per cent. of the output. 
The pay and allowances earned out of Australia by members of the defence 
forces who serve abroad are exempt and exemption applies also under certain 
conditions, to their pay and allowances earned in Australia. 


Assessable Income.—Any receipt in the nature of income is assessable 
unless exempted under the Act. 


Residents of Australia are liable for tax on income derived in Australia, 
and on dividends from sources outside Australia, also on other income 
derived from sources outside Australia if it is not subject to income tax in 
the country of derivation, or if it is derived from the sale of goods which 
are not subject to royalty or export duty in any country outside Australia. 


Non-Residents of Australia are assessable upon income derived in 
Australia. 


Taxable income is gross income less allowable expenses incurred in 
earning it and in the case of individuals the concessional deductions and 
statutory exemption. 


Concessional deductions allowed to resident taxpayers include £50 in 
respect of each dependant, viz., spouse, or, in the case of a widower or widow, 
a female relative (with net income not exceeding £50) who has care 
of the taxpayer’s children under 16 years of age, and is maintained by 
him; one child under the age of 16 years; the taxpayer’s mother if she is 
a resident and is wholly maintained by him; medical expenses not exceeding 
£50 and funeral expenses not exceeding £20 for taxpayer, spouse and 
children under 21 years; an amount not exceeding £100 in the aggregate 
as payments to superannuation funds, friendly societies, and life assurance 
premiums. 

Other concessional deductions are State income tax, Federal and State 
land tax, non income-producing rates; gifts to public hospitals and bene- 
volent institutions; sums paid or set apart as pensions or retiring allowances 
for persons employed in the taxpayer’s business; gifts to the Common- 
wealth for purposes of defence; gifts for the welfare of soldiers, ete., for 
scientific research or universities. 


These deductions are made firstly from personal exertion income, then 
from property income. 

Statutory exemption on income derived in 1939-40 and later years by 
resident taxpayers and absentees (other than companics) is £200 less £1 for 
every £1 by which the income exceeds £200. The deduction is made firstly 
from property income, then from personal exertion income. The statutory 
exemption on income derived in the years 1936-387 to 1938-39 was £250, 
Jess £1 for every £2 by which the income exceeded £250. 


Rate of Tax—Individuals—The rates of tax on income from personal 
exertion derived in 1940-41 are as follows :— 
(a) On taxable income not excecding £400, 16d. in the &. 
(b) On taxable income exceeding £400 but not exceeding £2,500, 
16,,d. in the £, inereasmg by 3,1. for every £ in excess of £401. 
(c) On taxable income exceeding £2,500—first £2,500 at 100d. in 
£, balance at 200d. in the &. 
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The rates on taxable income from property are:— 
(a) On taxable income not exceeding £400, 20d. in the £ 
(6) On taxable income exceeding £400 but not exceeding £2,000, 
20,‘5d. in the £, increasing by ;/,d. for every £ in excess of £401. 
(c) On taxable income exceeding £2,000-—First £2,000 at 100d. in the 
£, balance at 200d. in the &. 


Provision is made for abatement of tax where State and Commonwealth 
taxes, including war-time company tax, would exceed 18s. in the £. 


Where income is derived from agricultural or pastoral pursuits the rate 
is determined by averaging the whole income over a period of not more than 
five years. 


Minimum Tax—The minimum amount of tax is 10s. 


The rates of tax levied on 1939-40 incomes were much higher than those 
of the previous year, aud there was further increase (apart from war tax) 
in respect of 1940-41 incomes which exceeded £1,500 from personal exertion 
or £1,200 from property. 


War Tax on Income.—The Commonwealth has imposed a war tax on 
incomes of individuals whose income exceeds £156 or, if the income includes 
pay and allowances earned as a member of the defence forces, £200. The 
tax is levied on incomes assessable for Commonwealth income tax (before 
the concessional deductions and statutory exemption have been deducted), 
less Commonwealth income tax. 


The rate of tax as fixed by the War Tax Act passed in December, 1941, is 
6d. in the £ where war tax income exceeds £156 but does not excesd £162, 
and the rate rises by 4d. for every £6 of income to a maximum of 12d. per 
£ if income exceeds £300. But the tax on income of the year 1940-41 is 
levied at half these rates (and is being collected by instalments which com- 
menced in January, 1942). Tax at the foregoing rates is reduced by a 
rebate in respect of each dependant maintained by a resident taxpayer, 
viz., spouse (or female relative having care of widowed taxpayer’s children), 
children under 16 years of age, the taxpayer’s mother if wholly maintaimed 
by him. The rebate is at the rate of £2 12s. per annum (£1 6s. in respect 
of tax on.1940-41 income) for each dependant. 


Payment of Income Tax by Instalments. 


An instalment plan for the payment of Commonwealth income tax was 
introduced in January, 1941, and a similar plan was arranged in respect 
of State income tax as from 1st November, 1941, when the Unemployment 
Relief and Social Services taxes, which had been collected as deductions 
from. wages and salaries, were abolished. 

Employers are required to deduct the instalments when paying salary 
or wages where earnings in any week or part thereof exceed a prescribed 
rate (the limit of exemption). If provided by the employer, sustenance is 
taken into account at 15s. per week and quarters at 5s. a week. The method 
of deduction is (a) by stamps delivered to the employee who is required to 
cancel each stamp and affix it in an approved stamp book, or (b) where 
there is a large group of permanent employees, by cash deductions to be 
remitted by the employer to the Taxation Department. Deductions are 
discontinued when an employee obtains from the Department of Taxation 
a certificate of exemption to show that he has paid his tax or is not liable 
to pay tax. 
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Taxpayers who are not employees may, at their own option, purchase 
stamps for the payment of Income Tax by instalments. 


Instalments for the payment of tax on income derived in the year 1940- 
41 are being deducted from salaries and wages received by employees ia 
1941-42. The following table shows the scale of weekly deductions (where 
rebate is not allowed for any dependant) for State income tax as from 1st 
December, 1941, for Commenwealth income tax between August, 1941 
and January, 1942, and for Commonwealth income and war tax as from 
15th January, 1942:— 


Taste 314.—State and Commonwealth Taxes on Income Derived in Year 
1940-41 (N.S.W.)—Instalments Deducted from Wages (1941-42). 
(Where taxpayer has no dependant.) 


Total State and 


i Commonwealth. Commonwealth Tax. 
‘State Income 
oe ane | el toe | Income and | 
ages Pet wees. | CASt NOV-s | Income Tax roe TN Ist Nov., ; (15th Jan., 
1941.) ast Ang.; 1941) st Fane 1912.) : 1941.) ( 1942.) 
ic | | i 
£ad £8 da!1 £8. da £s. dj gs. d.) £3. da.) £8. 4. 
3.0 Oto 310 0 1 0 : 2 0 1 0 3.0 
310 Oto 317 0 1 0 38.05 1 90 4 0 
317 Oto 4 0 0 10 8 3 0 1 8) 4 0 
4 0 Oto 4 5 0 2 0 14 4 0 3.4 6 0 
4 5 Oto 410 01 2 0 2 0 5 0 | 4 0 7 0 
410 Oto 415 0 2 0 2 6 6 0) 4 6 8 0 
415 Oto 5 0 0 3 0 34 7 0| 6 4) 10 6 
56 0 Oto 5 5 0 3.0 4 2 9 0 7 2 12 0 
56 5 Oto 510 0} 4 0 5 0 10 0} 9 0 14 0 
510 Oto 515 0 4 0| 6 0 Il 0 10 0 15 0 
515 Oto 6 0 0 5 0) 7 0 12 0) 12 0 17 0 
6 0 Oto 6 5 0 5 0 8 0) 14 0] 13 0 19 0 
610 Oto 615 0 6 0) 10 6 16 0} 16 6 1 2 0 
7 0 Oto 710 0 7 0 ll 8 18 0, ig 8! 1 5 0 
710 0to 8 0 0} 8 0 Sa POO tal a RO 
8 0 Oto 810 0! 9 0 14 8) 1 2 0; 13 8} 11t 0 
810 Oto 9 0 0 ll 0 16 6) 14 0} 17 6} 115 0 
9 0 Oto 910 0 13° (0 18 0; 160: 111 0; 119 0 
910 0to1010 0 14 0 10 0 18 0/ 114 0; 22 0 
10 10 Otoll 10 0 15 0} 14 9 112 0 119 9: 2 7 0 
1110 0t01210 0 17°: 0 1 7 0 116 0 2 4 0 213 0 
1210 O0to13 10 0 19 0} 112 6! 210; 211 6: 30 0 
1310 Oto14 10 0 12 0 115 0] 26 0; 217 0: 3 80 
1410 Oto15 10 0; 13 0 218 212 0; 3 4 3 315 0 
15 10 Oto1610 0 15 0 24 0 218 0, 3 9 0 4- 3°) 
1610 Oto17 10 0 1 8 0 211 0 3.5 0} 319 0; 413 0 
1710 0to18 10 0 110 0 214 0 312 0: 4 4 0} 5 2 0 
Over £18 10s. Od. | 2s. per £. |8s. Gd. per £.) 4s. per £. (5s. 6d. per & 6s. per £. 


The instalments shown above are reduced if the taxpayer is entitled to 
rebate for any dependant. The instalments for State income tax are 
reduced by 1s. a week for cach dependant (sec page 371). Instalments 
for Commonwealth tax were reduced by 3s. for each dependant between 
August, 1941, and January, 1942, and later instalments by 4s. a week for 
each adult dependant and one child and by 1s. a week for cach other child 
under 16 years of age (see pages 3882 and 383), 
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Commonwealth Taxation of Companies, 


Companies Tax is levied on the net income of a company. A co-operative 
company is allowed a deduction of the amount distributed among its share- 
holders as rebates or bonuses based on business done by shareholders with 
the company, also the amount of interest or dividends on shares distributed 
to shareholders. A life assurance company is allowed a deduction equal 
to 4 per cent. of a part of the calculated liabilities. Dividends paid by com- 
panies are assessable in the hands of the shareholder, but a _ resident 
company which is a shareholder is entitled to a rebate in respect of 
dividends which form part of its taxable income. Prior to the income 
year 1989-40, other shareholders were entitled to rebates of tax on dividends 
zs described in earlier issues of the Year Book, 


Companies.-The rate of tax payable in respect of income derived in 
1940-41 is 4s. in the £ where debentures are used in Australia or money 
is lodged at interest with a company in Australia, tax is payable at the 
rate of 3s. in the £ on the total amount of interest paid or credited to 
a non-resident company, and on the amount in excess of £200 paid or 
credited to a non-resident individual. The company may deduct the tax 
so paid from interest due to the debenture-holder or depositor. 


The company rate was 1s. in the £ on income derived in 1936-37, 1s. 1.8d. 
in 1987-38, and 2s. in 1988-39 and 1939-40, 


Additional Companies Tax is payable on undistributed income, ascer- 
tained by deducting from taxable income tax paid during the year (or 
at the company’s option, payable in respect of the year) dividends paid 
from taxable income within six months (or if a non-resident company 
nine months) after the close of the year and, in the case of certain public 
companies, the net loss incurred in carrying on business outside Australia. 
The amount of tax payable by private companies is the additional tax which 
would have been payable by shareholders had the taxable income been 
distributed in full. Public companies are levied at the rate of 2s. in the £ 
on the undistributed income. 


Companies Super Tax at the rate of 1s. in the £ is payable on the tax- 
able income in excess of £5,000 derived in 1939-40 and later years by com- 
panies except the following, viz., private companies; co-operative companies; 
life assurance companies the profits of which are divisible only among policy- 
holders or which have a deficiency of assets, companies (other than cash- 
order and similar companies) in which little or no capital is required, 
to the extent to which profit arises from commissions, fees or charges for 
services rendered. 


Wartime Company Tax. This tax applies to taxable profits derived in 
1939-40 and later years. It is based on the principle of taxing profits 
according to their relationship to the capital employed in earning them. 
Taxable profit consists of taxable income as assessed for Federal income tax, 
less income tax payable thereon other than super tax and tax on undis- 
tributed income. 


Companies which are exempt from the super-tax, as described above, 
and companies, not being subsidiary companies, with taxable profits not 
exceeding £1,000, are exempt from the Wartime Company Tax. If the 
amount assessed is less than the super-tax payable by a company it is not 
required to pay Wartime Company Tax; and if the Wartime Company Tax 
is the greater the amount of super-tax is deducted therefrom. 
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Profits up to “the statutory percentage,’ which, in respect of 1940-41 
income is 5 per cent. of capital employed, are not subject to Wartime 
Company Tax, and profits in excess of 5 per cent. are taxable according 
to the scale shown in the following table. For instance, if the profits of 
a company represent 114 per cent. of capital employed, the wartime tax 
is 21 per cent. of profits which represent 6 per cent. of capital employed, 
plus 42 per cent. of profits which represent + per cent. of capital employed. 


TasLe 315.—Commonwealth Wartime Company Tax—Rates of Tax 
(Income year, 1940-41). 


Taxable Profit expressed as i 
percentage of capital employed. | 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 


'' 
()) | see), @) 
; 5 Se ane Rates of Tax on “ Excess” taxable profits, as specified in 
capital em- ; column (2). 
Total. ployed) subject i 
to war-time 
Company Tax. | 
| 
| y 
Percent. | Per cent. 
Over 5 to 6 1 or less 6% on “excess.”* 
» 6, 7 | Over lto 2 6% on first 1% “ excess” and 12 % on balance of ‘‘ excess.”® 
i 
» 7, 8 #8 3254 58 O50 Vax: @2 + 13 es 2 
ye Bay, 28 ' » 3, 4. 12,, ” 3 ” 24 ” ” 
» 9,10 | 4 4, 5 | lbs 4 4 ” 30 ” » 
WAG yal 2-6 18, » 5 is 36 34 _ 
» il, 12 | eo 660% Ql az! 6 - 42 7 * 
» 124,18 i Gx 8 245 4 7 ” 48 » ” 
#9 V3-45, 14 » 85 9 27, 5 8 ” 54 ” ” 
» 14,4, 15 » 9,10 | 80, , 9 ” 60 ” ” 
» 15 ,, 16 » 10,, 11 335, 4, 10 ” 66 a ” 
» 16 4,17 » 11,,12 865, 4, Il ” 72 ” ” 
17 #212 89,, 4, 12 ” 78 ” ” 


Wartime company tax was lower in respect of income of the year 1989-40, 
when the statutory percentage was 8 per cent. of capital employed, and 
the scale of tax on profits which exceeded 8 per cent. of capital ranged 
from a minimum of 4 per cent. on the excess over 8 per cent. to a maximum 
of 30 per cent. on 14 per cent. of capital employed, plus 60 per cent. on 
the balance of “excess.” The maximum rate applied if profit exceeded 
22 per cent. of capital employed.. 

The statutory percentage may be increased in particular cases on the 
decision of the Board of Referees constituted to investigate such matters. 

The rate of tax payable by a company engaged in primary production 
is determined in relation to taxable profits averaged over a period not 
exceeding five years. 


Commonwealth Estate Duties. 


The Estates Duty Assessment Act, which came into operation on 21st 
December, 1914, provided for the imposition of a Federal duty on proper- 
ties of persons who. died after the commencement of the Act, 
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Where the whole of the estate passes to the widow, children or grand- 
children there is a statutory exemption of £2,000. from the value of the 
_ estate for duty and it diminishes by £1 for every £10 of value between 
£2,000 and £10,000, and by £1 for every £2 of value in excess of £10,000. 
Where no part of the estate passes to the widow, children or grand-children, 
the exemption is £1,000, diminishing by £1 for every £10 of value between 
£1,000 and £6,000 and by £1 for every £8 of value in excess of £6,000. 
Proportionate deductions are allowed when only part of an estate passes 
tc the widow, children and grand-children, 


Estates of members of the naval, military and air forces dying on active 
service are exempt from duty if the value does not exceed £5,000. 


The rates of duty, ranging from 1 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the duti- 
able value of the estate, remained unchanged from the date of commence- 
ment in 1914 to 20th May, 1940; then a new scale, ranging fror 3 per cent. 
to 20 per cent., was introduced. The rates on estates exceeding £20,000 
in. value were increased in the following year and the rates on estates of 
persons who die on or after 8rd December, 1941, are as follows :— 


Rates of Duty 
(per cent. of value for duty). 


Not exceeding £10,000 _ ae .. % per cent. 


Value for duty of the Estate. 


increasing by ,%, per cent. per £100. to— 
£19,900 to £20;000. ... jew wee «. 6 per cent. ' 
per cent. per £100 to— 


increasing by yy 
£119,900 to £120,000 ae tee ... 26 per cent. 

increasing by 200 per cent. per £1,000 to— 
£500,000 or more .., or tos ... 279 per cent. 


Gift Duty. 


A gift duty has been imposed by the Commonwealth on. dispositions of 
property, real or personal, made after 28¢h October, 1941, without adequate 
consideration in money or moncys werth. Gifts by residents are subject 
to. duty if the property concerned is situated in or out of Australia, and 
gifts by non-residents if the property is in Australia. 


A gift is taxable if the aggregate value of all gifts by the same donor 
at the same time, or during the period of 18 months previously or 18 
months subsequently, exceeds £500. The rates of tax, based on the aggregate 
value of the donor’s gift within the period of three years, are the same as 
the rates of estate duty shown above. 


Duty is not payable in respect of gifts by employers in the form of 
contributions to funds for employees’ pensions, etc., or retiring allowances, 
gratuities or bonuses, or payments to augment employees’ pay as members 
of defence forces; gifts to institutions or organisations not carried on for 
profit; gifts to Commonwealth or a State; business gifts for the purpose of 
obtaining commercial benefit or writing. off irrecoverable debts; premiums 
up: to. £160 per annum: for life assurance for the benefit of wife or children; 
small: gifts to the same. donee which do not exceed in the aggregate £50 
during the period of three years; and gifts for the maintenance, education 
or apprenticeship of any person, having regard to the legal and moral 
obligations of the donor to afford such assistance. 7 
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Pay-roll Tax. 

A tax on pay-rolls was introduced by the Commonwealth in July, 1941, 
as a means of obtaining additional revenue for child endowment, as 
described in the chapter “Social Condition.” 

The tax is payable by employers, including the State Government and 
statutory bodies; municipal and local government bodies, also by Common- 
wealth public authorities, where wages are not paid out of the Common- 
wealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. Employers whose pay-roll does not 
exceed £1,040 in 1940-41 or any subsequent year, religious or public bene- 
volent institutions and public hospitals are exempt; and the tax is not levied 
on the pay of the Governor-General or State Governors or British Trade 
Commissioners, or the official staffs or consular or other governmental 
representatives of any country. 

The tax is levied on wages, salaries, commission, bonuses and allowances 
paid or payable in respect of any period after 30th June, 1941, less a deduc- 
tion of £1,040 per annum. As a general rule the tax is collected monthly 
on pay-rolls which exceed £20 a week, and adjustment is made annually 
where necessary. The rate of tax is 24 per cent. 


Customs, Excise and Primage Dutves. 

The power to impose customs and excise duties in Australia is vested 
exclusively in the Commonwealth. Particulars regarding the customg and 
excise tariffs and the ad valorem primage duty levied since July, 1930, on 
a wide range of imports, are published in the chapter “Commerce” of this 
Year Book. 

Sales Tax. 

A sales tax om locally manufactured and imported goods has been im- 
posed by the Commonwealth since Ist August, 1930. The tax is payable 
by manufacturers and wholesale merchants on sales of taxable goods te 
retailers or consumers, and by importers on taxable goods imported by 
retailers, consumers and users. The tax is not charged on sales by manu- 
facturers or merchants to other manufacturers or merchants (unless the 
goods are for use by the purchaser). 

Certain goods are exempt from the tax, and the general exemptions in- 
clude primary products produced in Australia, goods sold for export and 
goods sold to a Government or statutory authority. The list of exemptions 
was extended considerably from time to time between June, 1931, and 
October, 1986; exemption was removed from many items in November, 
1940, and they became subject to sales tax at 5 per cent. 

The same rate of the tax was levied on all taxable goods until 22nd 
November, 1940, when these were classified into three groups, each with a 
different rate of sales tax. The goods were reclassified in October, 1941, 
when many items were transferred to a highcr rate of tax and the maximum 
rate was increased from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. 

The rate of tax was 24 per cent. of sale value, as from 1st August, 1930. 
Subsequent changes were as follows: 


Date. Per cent. Date. Per cent, 
1930—Ilst August ie a 2} 1939—9th September ase 6 
1931—11th July aoe iss 6 1940—3rd May abe os 83 
1933—26th October - ses 5 1940—22nd Noveniber -- 5, 10 or 15 
1936—11th September 4 1941—30th October... .-. 5, 10 or 20 


1938—-22nd September ... ee 5 


The amount of sales tax collected in New South Wales was £8,526,528 
in 1940-41, and the total amount collected in Australia was £19,792,680. 
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Flour Tax. 


In order to obtain funds to assist wheatgrowers during a period of low 
prices for wheat, a flour tax was levied by the Commonwealth in 
December, 1933, replacing a levy in New South Wales by the State 
Government. The rate of tax was £4 5s. per ton (2,000 lb.) from 4th Decem- 
ber, 1938, until it terminated on 31st May, 1934, It was levied again at 
the rate of £2 12s. 6d. per ton from 7th January, 1935, to 24th February, 
19386. 


The Commonwealth imposed the tax again in December, 1938, on flour 
used for home consumption as part of a scheme adopted by the Common- 
wealth and the States to ensure to wheat growers a payable price for wheat 
used for home consumption. The scheme is described in the chapter of this 
Year Book entitled “Agriculture”, where the changes in rates of tax are 
also shown. 


The rate of tax is fixed on the recommendation of a Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee. 


Flour tax collected in Australia in 1940-41 amounted to £1,498,595. 


Wool Levy. 


A wool tax is levied by the Commonwealth on wool grown in Australia 
and shorn on or after 1st July, 1986—except dead or skin wool. The rate 
may not exceed 6d. per bale, 3d. per fadge or butt, or 1d. per bag, and these 
maximum rates have been levied since the tax was introduced. The pro- 
ceeds arc allocated a special fund to be used for publicity and research for 
the benefit of the wool growing industry. The amount collected in Australia 
in 1940-41 was £84,279, the collections in New South Wales being £34,229. 


Gold Tax. 


Gold produced in Australia or in any Australian Territory and deliycred 
on or after 15th September, 1939, to the Commonwealth Bank is subject to 
taxation by the Commonwealth. Wrought gold and gold coin are exempt 
from the tax and rebates of tax are allowed to prospectors in respect of 
the first 25 ounces of gold in any year and to other producers where the 
profit from working, after payment of tax, does not exceed 30s. per ouuce 
fine. The tax is collected by the Commonwealth Bank which deducts the 
amount from the purchase price payable to producers or other persons. 
The rate of tax varies according to the price of gold and is one-half of the 
amount by which the price exceeds £9 per ounce fine. Collections are paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund except the amount derived from gold 
produced in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, which is paid into a 
trust account to be expended for the defence and other purposes of the 
territory. 


The amount of gold tax paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Commonwealth in 1940-41 was £1,452,260. 


State Finance. 


The divisions of the public accounts of the State of New South Wales at 
30th June, 1941, are listed in Table 329. The following are the chief 
operating accounts. 
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The Consolidated Revenue Fund was created by the Constitution 
Act. All taxes and territorial and other revenues of the Crown are paid to 
this fund, unless it is prescribed by statute that they are to be paid into 
some other fund. Subject to certain charges fixed by the Constitution Act, 
the fund may be appropriated by Parliament for expenditure on specific pur- 
poses, as prescribed by statute. Parliamentary appropriations may be 
either special or annual. A special appropriation is one which is con- 
tained in an Act which itself gives authority for the expenditure incurred 
on the object or function to which it relates. Annual appropriations are 
made each year to meet expenses of government not covered by special 
appropriations and not provided for by payments from special funds. An- 
nual appropriations or balances of consolidated revenue are not available 
for expenditure after the end of the year for which they were voted. 

The Unemployment Relief Fund and the Social Services Fund which 
received the proceeds of special taxation (as described on page 374), were 
merged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund as from 1st July, 1941. 


The funds of the Railways, Transport Trusts and Sydney Harbour Trust 
relating to the State-owned transport services are described in the chapter 
“Trade, Transport and Communication” of this Year Book. 


Particulars of the Closer Settlement Fund for the promotion of land 
settlement are shown on page 400. 


The Road Transport and Traffic Fund and the State Transport (Co- 
ordination) Fund dealing with the administration and control of road 
traffic and the regulation of commercial motor vehicles are described in the 
chapter “Motor and Other Licensed Vehicles.” 


The Special Deposits Account is an account in the Treasury books for 
recording transactions relating to sums held by or deposited with the 
Treasurer, which the Treasurer directs to be carried to the Special Deposits 
Account. The funds in this account are not subject to annual appropria- 
tions by Parliament, and balances may be expended at any time subject to 
certain regulations and the issue of warrants. 

The General Loan Account receives moneys borrewed by the Govern- 
ment on the issue of stock, Treasury bills, and debentures under the 
authority of a Loan Act. Expenditure on works, services and redemp- 
tions is debited to the account in the year in which it is voted by Parlia- 
ment. There is also a Loang Expenditure Suspense Account, to which 
are debited amounts expended on works and services which it is proposed 
to debit to General Loan Account, and which are voted by Parliament and 
debited to General Loan Account in the year after they are expended. 

All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appro- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. At the close of a financial year unapplied appropria- 
tions and balances of appropriations made by a Loan Act passed two years 
or longer lapse, except for the payment of claims in respect of any 
outstanding contract or work in progress. 


Revenue Accounts of New South Wales. 


A summary of the combined revenue operations of the Governmental 
section of the State accounts, the chief business undertakings of the State 
and the road vehicles registry and traffic control branch is shown in Table 
316. Though not embracing all State activities, the table covers the field 
usually embraced within the State Budget. The special roads funds are 
considered separately on page 398. 
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The Governmental section relates to the administrative. functions of 
Government, including the provision of social services for which there were 
special funds in some of the years under review. 


The funds within the Governmental section, together with the Road 
Transport and Traffic Fund, are on a “cash” or “receipts and payments” 
basis, but the revenue and working expenses of the business undertakings 
are on. an “income and expenditure” basis. The public debt charges repre- 
sent the actual cash payments of interest, exchange on interest and sinking 
fund in respect of all activities included in the table. 


TaBLE 316.—State Revenue and Expenditure, 1929 to 1941. 


Revenue. 
= aa i Business Undertakings. 
2. e 
g0th June. , a Tre tort Total 
tovern~ |} : ni ate 
nigital, |): aia ae Sydney District a Revenue. 
' Omnibuses. Harbour. phan in | 

£000. £000. £000. £000. | £000. £000. || £000. 

1929 20,757 || 19,616 4,458 1,103 307 | ae | 46,241 
1930 21,915 17,827 3,908 1,018 296 tee | 44,959 
1931 22,357 15,206 3,058 | 840 299 415 |) 42,175 
1932 21,766 15,001 3,305 832 273 | 366 H 41,543 
1933 25,098 15,405 | 3,318 | 880 272 382 |; 45,355 
1934 21,857 | 14,890 3,465 856 276 425 41,769 
1935 21,439 16,003 3,618 | 968 294 450 |) 42,772 
1936 23,174 16,954 3,758 | 1,041 303 489 |! 45,719 
1937 25,471 17,816 3,928 | 1,094 321 529 || 49,159 
1938 27,633 19,486 4,295 | 1,186 369 577 F 53,546 
1939 26,422 19,147 4,374 1,156 t : 611 i 51,710 
1940 28,523 | 19,955 4,468 | 1,203 te 606 || 54,755 
1941 30,147 23,216 4,790 | 1,151 592 || 59,896 

Expenditure. 
Business Undertakings | II 
(Working Expenses).* ! 

eataley cnet Public Total 

pis et (Ordinary | Hunter ; and nae ' one 
‘ Dever Ile Tramways Sydney ue seats | ee ll Giture. 

m . || Railways. ¢ 7 ¥ ya ; Vund. |! | 
ee ee Oinnlbuses Harbour. and. a | | 
| Sewerage. 
} 1 

£000. || £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. || 000. | £000. || £000. 

1929 17,458 14,978 3,836 369 1 119 | cet 11,400 || 48,160 
1930 17,591 | 14,962 3,626 381 | 118 |j sa | 12,018 | 48,691 
1931 ...| 19,866 || 12,900 3,106 275 | 105 |) 415 | 13,861 || 50,028 
1932 ...{ 21,386 )' 12,5383 | 3,047 | 246 95 | 366 18,522 || 56,195 
1933 ..-| 18,868 |; 12,021 2,829 { 223 | 91 | 382 14,648 49,062 
1934 | 16,389 ji 11,295 2,751 233 | 93 | 425 13,791 44,977 
1935 +-{ 15,935, ! 11,606 2,997 | 275 92 {| 450 13,718 45,073 
1936 «| 17,370 11,946 3,155 288 | 100 489 14,062 47,410 
1937 ...| 18,219 5 12,406 3,305 | 298 108 j 529 4, 14,217 | 49,082 
1938 20,429 13,655 3,821 349 123 577 14,542 || 53,496 
1939 20,430 14,321 | 3,956 380 ve 611 || 14,465 || 54,163 
1940 22,571 | 14,359 4,040 359 i 606 15,115 ‘| 57,050 
1941 23,069 | 16,770 4,196 375 | 592 | 15,317 Hl 60,319 


* Excluding interest, exchange and sinking fund charges. 


t Removed from State Accounts, 1st July, 1938 


+ Interest, exchange and sinking fund, 
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In order to avoid duplication certain adjustments have been made in com- 
bining the separate revenue accounts which form the aggregate statement 
shown above. For instance, an annual contribution, £800,000, from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to the railways fund has been omitted from Goy- 
ernmental expenditure and from railway revenue; payments from 
Unemployment Relief Fund to Consolidated Revenue Fund, viz., £32,253 in 
1939-40 and £57,110 in 1940-41, have been omitted from Government revenue 
and expenditure. An item, £250,000, is omitted from Government expen- 
diture in 1940-41 because it is included in public debt charges in 1929-30; 
and appropriations from current surpluses for arrears of depreciation of 
tramways and omnibuses have been omitted during the past eight years, 
viz., £209,245, £105,641, £82,377, £106,106, £31,634, £6,205, £17,385, and 
£181,713 in the respective years. 


The annual surpluses and deficiencies based on the foregoing aggregate 
statement of reyenue and expenditure were as follows:— 


Taste 317.—State Revenue, Annual Surplus or Deficiency, 1929 to 1941. 


| i] i | 
Year | | Year i : Year 
ended Deficiency. || ended | Deficiency. ‘| 


| ended Deficiency. 
30th June. 30th June.! i 80th June. 
u ! i [i 
£ | £ £ 


1929 | 1,919,033 | 1934 | 3,208,391 | 1938 *49,839 
1930 | 3,732,194 | 1935 | 2,301,170 || 1939 | 2,453,329 
1940 | 2,204,951 


1931 7,852,443 1936 1,690,781 
1932 | 14,651,253 1937 *77,124 1941 423,465 


1933 3,707,015 


* Surplus. 


In the last thirteen years surpluses in 1936-87 and 1937-38 amounted to 
£126,968 and deficiencies in other years amounted to £44,234,025, so that 
the net deficiency of the period was £44,107,062. Of this, £6,290,000 has been 
funded and the balance was obtained from cash in the Special Deposits 
Accounts and by short-term Treasury Bills, on account of which £31,925,000 
was outstanding at 30th June, 1941. 


The balances have been struck after the payment of substantial sums to 
the National Debt Sinking Fund. Such payments in respect of the accounts 
covered by the table amounted to £1,887,598 in 1940-41 and £15,071,882 in 
the thirteen years ended 30th June, 1941. The total payments to the 
sinking fund, including those from road and other funds, Commonwealth 
contributions and interest earnings, are shown in Table 346. 


Governmental Receipts. 


The following table provides a summary of the main items of Govern- 
mental receipts during the last five years, together with the amounts per 
head of population. 
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TaBLe 318.—Governmental Receipts, 1987 to 1941. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Classification. Sis =a 
1937, | 1938. 1939. | 1940. 1041. 
Amount. 
£ = £ £ £ 
Contribution by Conmngnweeith towards) H [ 

Taterest ae sae en .--| 2,917,411 | 2,017,411 | 2,917,411 2,917,411 ) 2,917,411 
Taxes Sie oie ae uae aie ..-/16,371,822 |17,917,771 17,500,241 19,820,785 |21,609,820 
Land Revenue ... ai «( 1,791,594 | 1,871,754 \ 1,656,888, 1,627,974 | 1,633,415 
Receipts for Services Rendered” See .-| 1,477,914 1,562,419 H 1,688,601) 1,739,361 | 1,592,894 
General Miscellaneous ... oa ate «| 2,912,249 | 8,363,337 | 2,658,921) 2,416,824 2,393,624 

Total Ses oes iy «125,470,990 |27,632,692 | 26,422,062 28,522,355 130,147,164 


i : a , 


Per Head of Population. 


£6sd £830 £80 £80 £ 6&4. 
Contribution by Caumongeslya towards { | { 

Interest har was ra wt 11 90/ 12°1 6/ 1 214/112 11 6 
Taxes, e 6.2 2| 612 41 6 80 7 3 6] 715 7 
Land Revenue ... 0138 4) 018 10 012 2 011 9! O11 9 
Receipts for Services Rendered 011 0; O11 6; 0 12 4 012 7! O11 6 
General Miscellaneous ‘ 11 9; 1 410] 0 19 5| 017 6] 017 38 

Total 9 10 0/10 4 0, 913 3 017 1 
1 


10 6 ey t 


Taxes represented 71.7 per cent. of the receipts in 1940-41. Details of 


these taxes are shown in Table 304, together with motor taxcs, fees, etc., 
which are paid into special funds. 


Some Commonwealth grants, apart from the annual contribution of 
£2,917,411 towards interest in terms of the Financial Agreement (see 
page 418), are paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. Grants for roads and 
contributions to the national debt sinking fund established to provide for 
repayment of the State loan debt are paid into special funds. The system 
of Federal aid for roads is described in the chapter “Roads and Bridges” 
of this Year Book. 


Land, Forestry, and Mining Revenue of the State. 


At the establishment of responsible government in 1856, the control of 
lands was vested exclusively in the Parliament of New South Wales. At 
that date only 7,000,000 acres had been alienated, and approximately 
191,000,000 acres of land were owned by the Crown. Nearly all these 
lands have been made available for settlement. Large areas are occupicd 
under various leaschold tenures and are in course of sale on terms. 


In a considerable area the State has reserved to itself mineral rights, 
which produce a substantial income from royalties. In addition, State 
forests and timber reserves and land within irrigation areas return revenué 
to the Government. a 
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The receipts from lands, mineral resources, and forests credited to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund during the last five years are shown below:— 


Tapty 319——Governmental Revenue, Receipts from Land, 
Minerals and Forests. 


Year ended 30th June— 
Particulars. i 
1987, 1938. 1939, 1940, 1941. 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Receipts from Sales = 865,936 | 829,025] 728,733 703,069 | 675,437 © 
Rentals for Leases, Fecs and other! 
Receipts ... 562,785 561,793; 530,891 552,577 252,328 
Royalties on Minerals, Rents for : 
“Mining Leases, ete. . 259,458 | 372,257; 268,392 259,912 550,942 
Forestry—Royaities, Rentals, ets, 103,420 | 108,679 128,872 112,416 154,708 
Total, Land Revenue ... "1,791,594 ! 1,871,754] 1,656,888 | 1,627,974 | 1,633,415 


The interest on deferred sales and rentals for leases of land are classified 
as revenue. 


Royalties on minerals and one-half of the royalties from timber and other 
forestry receipts are payable to Consolidated Revenue Fund. The balance 
of the forestry receipts is not included in the accounts of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, but is paid to a special fund and set apart for afforesta- 
tion. Payments to the special fund amounted to £97,128 in 1936-37, 
£96,592 in 1987-88, £108,478 in 1938-39, £113,111 in 1939-40, and £140,674 
in 1940-41. 


Royalties on minerals constitute the principal item of mining revenue. 
The bulk of the receipts from tlis source is paid in respect of coal-mining. 


Receipts for Services Rendered. 


Fees charged in respect of services rendered by the administrative de- 
partments which are within the ambit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
amount to a considerable sum. The principal items are shown below:— 


Tanie 320.—Governmental Revenue, Receipts for Services Rendered. 


( Year ended 30th June— 
Particulars, | 
1937. 1938. 1939. 1940. | 1941, 
| I 
1 ( 
. £ £ £ £ £ 
caren Rates and Fees, Pilotage, etc. «| 380,122 356,785 ; 369,338 355,892 331,632 
fees— | 
Registrar-General ... aati ss vee| 177,117 197,791 192,367 173,095 163,101 
Law Courts. aoe a wel 204,591 221,291 246,525 244,678 227,175 
Valuation of Land . See on 44,870 47,343 47 ,822 52,540 52,824 
Public Instruction Department He s+} 83,856 | 100,688 | 114,097 115,587 | 117,807 
Grain Elevators—Handling Fees, ete. +; 838,510 319,852 389,419 443,120 337,073 
Maintenance of Inmates of Public Institutions 23,165 29,245 23,512 24,240 29,138 


Maintenance of Patients in Mental Hospitals | 105,941 106,346 108,748 128,502 135,486 


Other ee6 ae oes oe see tee] 169,742 183,578 196,773 201,707 198,708 


Total... 9, ase eee! 1,477,914 | 1,562,419 | 1,688,601 | 1,739,361 | 1,592,804 


Receipts from pilotage, harbour and light dues in all ports, and from 
tonnage and wharfage rates, rents, etc., in ports other than Sydney and 
Port Kembla, are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The ton- 
nage and wharfage rates, rents, etc., collected in the port of Sydney 
are paid into the Sydney Harbour Trust Fund (Maritime Services Board), 
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and those collected at Port Kembla are paid into the Port Kembla Haul- 
age and Shipment Account. Both of these accounts are operated as 
separate business undertakings. 


Receipts for the principal services rendered to the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment in 1940-41 were:—Maintenance of old-age and invalid pensioners 
in State institutions £49,170; contribution for the training of boys and 
maintenance of farms £1,180, services of magistrates £1,327; and other, 
£2,079, 


General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


‘All items not placed under headings alrcady shown are included in the 
general miscellaneous group :— 


TasLe 321—Governmental Revenue, General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars, 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1640. 1941, 
= 2 = 
Interest Collections— £ Fo £ £ £& 

Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drain- 

age Board Advances... 193,226 187,543 90,930 179,709 } 177,483 
Country Towns Water Supply & Sewerage \ 

Works... ve 160,605 170,799 120,941 45,402 48,229 
Rural Bank Agencies. ods -.-| 106,880 107,327 99,636 117,789 113,127 


Daily Credit Balances with Banks ee 13,755 16,608 12,620 19,260 21,494 


! 
val 

Advances to Necessitous Farmers ... £5 10,918 9,253 7,514 10,378 5.748 

Advances for Wire-netting ... ‘iis wast 22,580 17,621 11,6381 | 11,044 10,529 

Other Interest BN ay ne 96,376 148,564 127,148 | 70,972 62,146 
Rents of Buildings, Wharves, ete. on ais 81,724 32,323 82,102 28,764 34,476 
Fines and Forfeitures ... uae en 73,133 68,907 | 73,601 ; = 80,851 87,366 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area BA 44,008 46,059 | 46,724 47,241 47,533 
Repayments—Advances for Unemployment) j \ 

Relief ... an 24,649 21,583 90,073 | 8,574 | 5,854 
Repayment —Balances not required on ; 184,372 113,494 16,433 | 1,421 10,784 
Repayments to Credit of Votes, previous years 385,707 421,196 | 288,721 ; 233,983 eta 

' 885,795 


State Lotteries (Gross Profit) .. 766,040 845,750 905,440 | 865,650 
State Superannuation Board—Repay ment of! ae 
part Einployers’ sontbasious and Interest i 
328,728 328,728 328,728 328,728 328,728 


thereon ose eae 
Tourist Bureau Collections iia Sas ane 95,833 122,198 122,052 112,059 115.706 
Prison Industries a3 59,696 62,724 64,278 64,499 | 67,751 
Sale of Products, etc., of Departments 69,642 65,635 75,169 81.427 102,977 
Water Conservation and Inrigation—Rents,| 
Rates, etc. 21,337 22,711 20,918 23,274 30,239 
Commonwealth “Government—State’s share 
of special grants oo se was «| 197,000 50,000 50,600 j ae ees 
Other Miscellaneous Receipts ase wel 78,040 509,314 | 74,262 90,799 60,071 
i a 
Total... on via «| 2,912,249 | 3,363,337 | 2,658,921 | 2,416,824 | 2,393.624 


t | 


In 1987-38 the item “Other Miscellaneous Receipts” included a sum of 
£442,930, representing working profits and surpluses from the realisation 
cf certain State industrial enterprises. 


Interest receipts in this group do not include large sums taken to account 
as land revenue in respect of Crown lands sold on the instalment system. 


Governmental Expenditure. 


The Governmental expenditure from revenue during the last five years 
and the amount per head of population are shown in the following table. 
The ordinary departmental expenditure is classified according to functions. 
The annual contribution to railways £800,000 is included here but not in 
Table 316. 
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TapLe 322.—Governmental Expenditure, Functional Classification, 
1987 to 1941. 


Year ended 30th June— 
Classification, 
1937. 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 
Amount. 
Ordinary Departmental— £ \ £ £ £ £ 
Legislative and General Administration (ex- : | 
elusive of Interest, etc., shown below) ) 1,504,194 | 1,767,908 1,625,818) 1,622,048 | 1,772,017 
Maintenance of Law, Order, and Public 
Safety . .--| 2,552,723 | 2,747,601 | 2,788,494| 2,908,139 | 2,894,095 
Regulation of Trade and Industry « wel 90,636 | 107,144 114,245; 116,277 112,440 
Education Sie ee Bee .--| 4,392,728 | 5,051,547 5,364,801) 5,372,953 | 5,537,410 
Science, Art and Research — os Bae 86,764 | 71,287 73,624 70,995 72,423 
Public Health and peecreenol: cas ...| 2,031,813 | 2,276,957 2,330,917! 2,591,666 | 2,636,720 
Social Amelioration* . ale ..-| 5,806,685 | 5,899,861 5,206,773; 6,972,958 | 7,044,044 
War Obligations . 75,682 90,772 73,945 72,482 258,564 
Development and Maintenance of State 
Resourees.. bee pe as ...| 2,747,892 | 2,938,939 | 3,288,413) 3,335,496 | 3,288,151 
Local Government |. dis a w.| 280,274 277,038 363,032) 307,790 253,246 
Total Ordinary Departmental --|19,019,391 [21,229,054 21,230,062/23,370,799 \23,869,140 
Public Debt Chargest— { 
Interest 5 on ost «.| 5,084,521 | 5,375,793 5,941,385! 5,675,104 | 5,682,172 
Exchange on Interest “ee wan nc 633,273 668,389 697,380) 837,897 789,219 
Sinking “Fund ae ave aoe + 1,199,725 i 778,012 1,448,494) 1,206,285 | 904,335 
Total Public Debt Charges... _...| 6,917,519 6,822,194 | 8,087,259! 7,719,286 | 7,375,726 
Total Governmental... _...|25,986,910 28,051,248 | 29,317,321/31,090,085 [31,244,866 
| 1 4 oi 
Per Head of Population. 
£s.da/ € ad) £ ad| £€ 8d) £ ad. 
Ordinary Departmenta]— } 
Legislative and General Administration oll 3 013 1 01111} O11 9 012 9 
Maintenance of Law, Order and Public i 
Safety ‘ 019 0}; 10 8 105 1141 1 010 
Regulation of Trade and Industry |! 0 0 8; 0 010 0 010 0 010 0 010 
Wducation 6 . nea 112 9; 117 4 119 3 11811 119 11 
Science, Art and Research |... 0 0 8| 0 0 6| 0 0 7 0 0 6] 0.0 6 
Public Health and qeoeauen 015 2; 01610; 017 0; 018 9| 019 0 
Social Amelioration* ... 119 7} 238 7! 118 1 210 5, 210 4 
War Obligations 00 7 00 8 00 7! 00 6 0 110 
Development and Maintenance of State 
Resources. . 10 6 118 1 4 0 1 4 2 13 8 
Local Government 01 9 0 2 0 0 2 8 0 2 3 0 110 
Total Ordinary Departmental 7 111 716 9 715 4 8 9 2 81111 
Public Debt Chargest— | fs 
Interest ‘. ave 11711; 119 8 2 3 6 2141; 2 011 
Exchange on Interest we ois hal Oe BD 0 411 05 1 0 6 1 0 5 8 
Sinking Fund . wae tee ue | &@ 811 05 9 010 7 0 8 9 0 6 6 
Total Public Debt Charges ... 211 7/ 210 4/ 219 2) 21511] 213 1 
Total Governmental 913 6 10 7 1)1014 6/11 5 1{11 5 0 


* Exclusive of Interest, Exchange and Sinking Fund contribution on Loans expended on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, which are included under Public Debt charges in this table. 
t See comment following this table. 


The public debt charges shown in the above table represent the balance 
paid from Governmental revenues of the State, and are exclusive of interest, 
exchange and sinking fund paid from earnings of business undertakings, 
ete. The total amount of public debt charges paid in respect of all Stato 
activities is shown in Table 844, which relates to interest and exchange, 
and Table 346, which relates to sinking fund. 


Fluctuations in the public debt charges paid from the Governmental 
accounts are due mainly to the failure of business undertakings to earn 
their full allocation of the public debt charges in the year in which it 
falls due. In accordance with the accountancy methods employed, the 
public debt charges, as paid, are debited to the Governmental section of the 
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accounts, and are offset by recoups from business undertakings and other 
activities. When undertakings are unable to pay their due proportion of 
the debt charges the shortage remains as a charge to the Governmental 


account to be paid by the undertaking when finances permit. 


When such 


arrears of public debt charges are paid by undertakings they are included 
as a Governmental receipt in the year of payment under the heading 
“General Miscellaneous Receipts—Repayments to Credit of Votes, Previous 


Years,” as in Table 321. 


The following table shows a classification of the Governmental expendi- 
ture according to objects and services during the last three years :— 


Taste 323.—Governmental Expenditure, 


1939 to 1941. 


Objective Classification, 


Object or Service. 


Year ended 30th June 


1941. 


1939. 1940, 
| £ £ £ 
Salaries and Payments of like Nature .. + 9,172,834 9,367,753 9,550,767 
Departmental Maintenance and Working 
Expenses— ee 

In connection with Buildings and Sites | 850,319 | 711,996 725,261 

Stores and Stationery oo we wei 487,151 | 472,795 479,290 

Plant and Equipment eh j 209,191 136,856 145,540 

Postal, Telegraphic and Telephones. 146,482 | 150,750 153,552 

Travelling and Removal Expenses ... 318,151 | 309,557 300,862 

Maintenance of Motor Vehicles, etc.... 58,881 65,899 76,279 

Conveyance of School Children wee iat 29,008 31,908 34,550 

Workers’ Compensation Insurance ... 2,176 | 27,346 28,176 

Police Quarters and Uniforms of Police aud 

Nurses 127,471 | 129,823 133,038 
Institutions—Provisions, Maintenance and| 

Gratuities to Inmates i 383,528 | 385,876 390,236 
Other ... es ag aes vee oo! 252,785 239,308 247,546 

Total .. eee ve wee) 2,865,143 | 2,662,114 | 2,714,330 
Public Debt Charges | 8,087,259 7,719,286 7,375,726 
Other Services — ; 
Pensions, Gratuities, Superannuation cal 695,409 | 715,975 710,233 
Grants, Contributions, Subsidies— \ | 
Hospitals or -| 1,020,076 | 1,295,092 1,285,253 
Shire, Municipal and Park | 292,708 411,022 357,472 
Educational and Scientific wee | 133,395 | 140,426 143,362 
Other , eee se wel 580,891 | 603,035 479,643 
Assistance to Families, Widows’ Pensions! | 

and Child Welfare ‘Act soe 967,€01 957,539 906,980 
Charitable Reliet eee 171,752 207,537 167,170 
Family Endowment ues — a6 1,363,833 | 1,337,020 1,337,489 
Food Relief... ace «| 1,419,836 | 1,791,222 1,370,699 
Unemployment Relict Works, Grants,} ; 

Loans, etc. es : aks ae 431,315 1,688,650 2,300,585 
Scholarships and Bursaries wee oe sas 107,468 115,809 88,872 
Rail and Tram Concessions 471,349 290,768 740,081 
Contribution to Losses on Developmental 

Railways ... 800,000 800,000 800,000 
Rural Bank, Government Agency Adminis. : 

tration be 147,390 159,974 189,710 
Maintenance of Public Works and Sawa 273,777 213,552 230,808 
Other 315,285 613,311 | 495,686 

Total ‘ ie 9,192,085 11,340,932 11,604,043 
Total Governmental Bepeaulunis «..| 29,317,321 | 31,090,085 | 31,244,866 
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Road and Traffic Funds. 


Revenues derived by the State from the taxation and registration of 
road transport vehicles, licensing of drivers, etc., are paid into separate funds 


and devoted to road and traffic purposes. 


Particulars of the funds, (viz., 


Road Transport and Traffic, Public Vehicles, State Transport Co-ordina- 
tion and Main Roads) are shown in the chapter, “Motor and Other 
Licensed Vehicles,” of this Year Book. 


The following table shows a brief classification of the receipts and pay- 
ments of these funds in the year ended 30th June, 1941. The Road Trans- 
port and Traffic Fund, which is included in the aggregate statement of 
State revenue and expenditure shown in Table 816 is repeated below in 
order that the special finances provided by the State for road and traffic 
purposes may be viewed as a whole. 


Taste 324.—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., Receipts and Disbursements, 1940-41. 


Receipts. Amount. Disbursements. Amount. 
Road Transport and Traffic Fund. 
£ ] £ 
Registration Fees, ae Licenses, Administration, Traffic and Trans- 
etc. 587,404 || port Control 2 570,402 
Exchange, Search “Fees,” “Miseal- | Provision of Traffic Facilities 1. 7,480 
janeous ais one an 4,855 Payments to Road Making Au- 
thorities ... 14,377 
Total wee fA a 592,259 Total... 592,259 
Public Vehicles Fund (Special Deposits Account). 
Tax on Public Motor Vehicles aes 65,786 Provision of Trathc Facilities P 31,320 
Service License Fees sien Payments to Road wee Au- 
Omuibus} sas 16,073 ehorities é 42,392 
|| Payments to ‘Tramways ‘ 7,565 
teens 2. : | _ 
Total... 3 81,859 Total’... ost 81,277 
ae oes 
State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund. 
License Fees ... ed oie cee 27,544 |! Administration and Tronenor 
Charges on Commercial Motor Control 20,790 
Transport— | Payments to Railways 59,636 
Passenger Payments to Tramways 35 
Goods i 
Permits, etc. ... ie 
Fines, Penalties and Miscellaneous 
Total... Total... 80,461 
HT —— 
Main Roads Special Deposits Accounts. 
Tax on Motor Vehicles (other phan 1 Payments to Road sMaking Au- 
Public Motor Vehicles) ... 2,175,243 thorities 2,175,244 
Total All Funds. 
Tax on Motor Vehicles ae 2,241,029 Administration, Traffic and Trans-/ 
Registration Fees, Drivers’ Licenses port Control ‘ 5 591,192 
etc. ... | 587,404 || Provision of Traffic Facilities : 38,800 
Special Licenses, Fees and ‘Charges’ Payments to Road Making Au-! 
on Commercial Motor Vehicles ... 96,874 | thorities ... 2,232,013 
Miscellaneous — TScHAnEG, Search Payments to Railways” and 
Fees, etc. ... ie a 5,407 Tramways... see aa 67,236 
Total Receipts Total Payments 26 a 


a 2,930,714 


2,929,241 


The funds distributed amongst Road Making Authorities are paid for the 
most part to the Main Roads Department, and only small amounts to 
Municipal and Shire Councils. 
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Accounts or STATE ENTERPRISES. 


The principal State enterprises are those usually known as business 
undertakings, viz., railways, tramways, motor omnibuses, and Sydney 
Harbour works. The capital of these enterprises has been provided by the 
State Treasury, mostly from loan funds. Their financial operations are 
kept in a separate account in the State Treasury and these combined with 
the Governmental accounts (Consolidated Revenue and other funds) and 
the Road Transport and Traffic Fund form the State Revenue Budget. 


The accounts of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board ceased to 
be recorded in the Treasury accounts on 1st April, 1925, and those of the 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board on Ist July, 1938. 


Details regarding the individua] business undertakings are published in 
the other chapters of this Year Book. Particulars of their revenue and ex- 
penditure during the year ended 80th June, 1941, are summarised in 
the following table:— 


Taste 3825.—State Business Undertakings, Revenue and Expenditure, 
1940-41, 


Expenditure. 


Capital Debt Charges. 


Service. Revenue. Surplus. 
Working Total 
Expenses Ex- Sinking ; 
Interest. | change. ; Fund. 
* * * 


th 
th 


Business Undertakings— | £ | £ £ | & £ 
Railways Nee .../24,015,610 |16,769,799 | 5,389,460 | 748,550 | 871,850 23,779,659 235,951 
Trams and Omuibuses | ! : \ a 

Metropolitan— ae me 
Tramways... wef 3,241,529 9 261,56 36,051 | 40,252 | 2 - 
Onmnibuses... "| 172992926 | ¢3:002082)4. “T3'o6d | 1796 | 1,296 | 4,256,060) 105,415 
Total, Metropolitan.| 4,451,475 | 3,902,063 274,602 | 37,847 | 41,548 | 4,256,060 195,415 
EA a 7 ‘ ce 
TAMWways ... vj 194,666 ¢ a6 31,484 4,334 4, i b 994% wg 
Omnibuses... . 1..| 143,945 } 293,68 { soot! "4290 | ‘202 | ¢ 887,747 804 
Total, Newcastle .../ 328,611 | 293,532 | 34,488 | 4,754 | 4,073 | 837,747 | 864 


Total, Trams and Buses | 4,790,086 | 4,195,595 | 309,090 | 42,601 | 45,521 | 4,593,807 196,279 
248,023 


1,150,452 374,782 405,601 | 55,767 | 66,279 902,429 
; ; 


Sydney Harbour Pr | 
| 


Total, Business 


Undertakings ...'29,956,148 21,340,176 | 


6,104,151 | 846,918 ) 984,650 ;29,275,895 680,253 


* Amounts chargeable for Year. 


The railway revenue, as shown in the table, includes certain sums 
received from the Consolidated Revenue Fund; viz., a contribution of 
£800,000—made annually since 1928-29—towards losses incurred on develop- 
mental country lines, £454,747 in respect of freight concessions allowed’ 
mainly to primary producers and on the carriage and handling of coal, and 
£155.626 travelling concessions to members of the defence forces. The classi- 
fication of expenditure on the railways as in the foregoing table differs 
from that adopted by the Commissioner for Railways, which includes with 
working expenses (£17,161,924) portion of the sinking fund charge used in 
writing off discarded assets, £419,910, but does not include loan manage- 
ment expenses £27,785 which the Commissioner appropriates from net 
earnings. ; 
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The working expenses of the tramways and omnibuses include interest 
on a temporary loan £4,829 and loan management expenses £1,615 which are 
treated in the accounts published by the Commissioner for Road Transport 
and Tramways as appropriations from net earnings. Charges for current 
depreciation also are included in working expenses, the total amount of 
£257,208 being distributed as follows, viz.: metropolitan tramways £112,786 
und omnibuses £124,955, and Newcastle tramways £4,209 and omnibuses 
£15,258. An appropriation of £181,713 towards arrears of tramways deprecia- 
tion has been excluded from expenditure. 


In addition to the business undertakings there are several State-owned 
utilities for the supply of essential services and, formerly, there were a 
number of trading concerns. The capital of such enterprises has been 
provided from State loan and revenue funds and, in some cases, from 
surplus earnings. Their revenue accounts, however, have not been brought 
within the scope of the State Revenue Budget, although they are part of 
ihe Special Deposits Accounts in the Treasury. The following table shows 
the revenue and expenditure of the major State enterprises (other than the 
business undertakings) which were in operation during the year 1939-40 :— 


Taste 326.—State Enterprises, Revenue and Expenditure, 1939-40. 


\ ‘Expenditure. i 
Interprise. ! Revenue. ! Working | we Sinking Surplus, | Deficit. 
Expenses. Lxchange | Fund. 
| | 
Water Supply— £ £ £  ¢£ £ £ 
Junee* wut Lyd «| 8,380 5,504 7,817 2,571 se, 7,512 
South-West Tablelands *...| 24,295 | 23,320 ; 28,080 | er ae 27,105 
Electrieity— i 
Burrinjuck ... a «| 185,301 80,655 | 53,239 5,428 | 45,979 
Port Kembla fea | 150,611 | 96,805 | 28,819 2,983 | 22,004 
Metropolitan Meat Industry ...| 753,570 | 709,883 | 32,718 | 4,102 6,867 
Port Kembla Coal Shipment? ...; 34,857 | 31,528 2,547 see 802 ae 
State Coal Mine aaa | 158,866 | 147,947 | 12,357 1,594 eee 3,032 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area...) 251,091 | 195,260 | 224,290 06 vee 168,459 
* Year ended 31st December, 1939. tNine months ended 31st March, 1940. 


The history and operations of the State trading concerns, which were 
known as industrial undertakings, have been described in earlier issues 
of this Year Book. With few exceptions, these undertakings have been 
closed or sold to private purchasers as going coucerng, or their activities 
have been merged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund; e.g., the Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau and the Building Construction Branch. A statement 
of the aggregate profits and losses of the industrial undertakings which 
have been closed or sold, including the profits and losses on realisation, was 
shown on page 349 of the Year Book for 1937-88. 


CrosrEr SertLtesent Account. 


The Closer Settlement Fund is maintained as a separate account, and 
its transactions are not included in the ordinary revenue budget of the State. 


It was established under an Act passed in 1906 and replaced as from 1st 
July, 1928, by a new Closer Settlement Fund, incorporating its assets and 
liabilities and the Returned Soldier Settlement Accounts. 
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The capital of the Closer Settlement Fund was derived from loan 
moneys made available by the State, the issue of debentures in part pay- 
ment for estates, Parliamentary appropriations from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, assurance fees paid in respect of property under the Real 
Property Act (until repealed on 9th December, 1940), and Crown lands used 
for closer settlement purposes. 


A summary of the transactions of the Closer Settlement Fund on a cash 
or receipts and payments basis, including both revenue and capital trans- 
actions, during the last five years is shown in the- following table:— 


Taste 327.—-Closer Settlement Fund, Receipts and Payments, 1937 to 1941. 


| Year ended 30th June. 

Particulars. - 

| 1937, | 1938, | 1989, | 1940. | 1941. 
é £ £ £ & 
Receipts— 

Repay’ of Principal, Interest and Fire Insurance 
Premiums _.. ao isd aoe ...[734,129 |661,056 | 471,473 | 975,447 |508,468 
Fees under Real Property ‘Act ove so) 18,843 | 22,396 24,720 | 21,855 | 10,400 
Sale of Inscribed Stock and Bonds (Renewal) «| 98,015 | 77,655 | cc | ceeeee | tee ee 
Transfer from General Loan Account ... Waals be -aaaiene 10,000 | cick | cease | cee 
Total Receipts Se one ine See ...| 845,987 | 771,107 | 496,103 | 997,302 | 518,868 

Payments— 

Acquisitions, Improvements, etc. ay es .| 7,971 |122,505 | 444,238 | 26,070 2,940 
Fire Insurance Premiums wee ue wf 2,621 2,265 2,480 2,693 2,714 
Claims under Real Property Act” hae aes ae 386 421 246 206 172 
Administration ... on ee ee ...| 21,864 | 24,068 25,205 | 24,285 | 21,686 
Interest... tie os ...| 435,766 | 433,859 | 431,373 | 425,771 | 422,594 
Contribution to Sinking rund .. «| 52,762 | 53,201 58,579 | 66,438 | 66,397 
Redemption of Closer “Settlement Debentures ei. A aechasey|| 0 cose j 97,300 | 34,400]  ...... 
Repayment of Inscribed Stock and Bonds ... wee] 95,400 | 77,850) ceecee | eeeeee | eters 
Total Payments tee a oes a ...| 616,770 | 717,169 [1,059,421 | 579,818 | 516,508 
Excess of Receipts ... oss ay ves «| 229,217 | 53,938 | $563,228 417,489 2,365 


* Excess of payments. 


The fund has been in overdraft since 1929-30; the amount was £506,875 
in 1941. 


The fund is required to contribute to the National Debt Sinking Fund 
and to pay interest at 34 per cent. on its loan debt. It was relieved as 
from 1st July, 1932, of a proportionate charge in respect of the oversea 
exchange on interest on the State debt. 


A large measure of relief has been granted to settlers in the form of 
reduction of capital value of the lands, debts have been written off and 
interest charges, etc., reduced or suspended because of financial difficulties 
of settlers. As a result there was an accumulated deficiency of £1,225,059 at 
30th June, 1941. 


Accounts compiled on an income and expenditure basis show that the 
income in 1940-41 amounted to £410,191 and the expenditure to £525,325. 
The income included £391,311 on account of interest earnings and £17,783 
for rentals; expenditure consisted of interest £422,594, administrative and 
maintenance expenses £22,079, and debtors written off, losses on forfeiture 
of holdings and redisposals, ete., £80,652. 
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“A summary of the balance-sheet at 30th June, 1941 is set out below:— 
TaBLe 828.—Closer Settlement Fund, Balance Sheet, 30th June, 1941. 


Liabilities. 
Capital Funds— £ 
Loan—Cominonvwealth 
Inscribed Stock ...| 12,441,549 
Less — Sinking Fund 
balance acs cee 405,609 
12,035,949 
Consolidated Revenue 
Fund ... 1,635,000 
Crown Lands . 2 366,359 
Real —_ Property Act 
Assurance Fees ...| 787,516 
14,824,824 
Overdraft ... fa ia 506,875 
Total Liabilities ...| 15,331,699 


Assets, 
£ 

Debtors ... ae 13,073,114 
Land... nae eee 983,517 
Buildings, Plant, etc. ... 50,009 
14,106,640 

Accumulated Deficiency| 1,225,059 
Total Assets 15,331,699 


Lepcer BALances. 


The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 


for the transaction of the general banking business of the State. 
30th June, 1941, are shown below. 


various accounts open at 


All 


‘The 


amounts 


paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “public moneys.” 
The special accounts, which consist of “Supreme Court Moneys,” are not 
controlled by the Audit Act, but directly by the officers in charge of the 


Departments concerned. 


TaBLe 329.—State Accounts, Balance at 30th June, 1941. 


Debit Balances. 


Loan Expenditure Suspense Account 
Cornsacks Purchase Suspense Account, 
Elevators Freight Suspense 
Advances for Departmental Working 

Accounts and Other Purposes and 


Sewerage and 


Drainage Board Advance Account! 


Debits not Transferred to Treasurer’s 


\ 
Account, Balance. Account. 
Credit Balances. 
] £ 
Special Deposits Account 873,031 Consolidated Revenue Fund ... 
Special Accounts ............+ 555,603 Social Services Fund 
Unemployment Relief Fund . 481,991 Closer Settlement Account 

Government Railways Fund ............ 730,994 
Metropolitan ‘Transport ‘Trust General] 

UNG | leseesvinsdecdtersscevatndesbeveren 525,470 Grain 
Newcastle and District ‘Eransport Account 

Trust General Fund ‘ 44,590 
Sydney Harbour Trust Fund.. +f 1,080,977 
Road Transport and Traffic Fund «| 8,824 Advanees to be recovered 
State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund| 2,358 Metropolitan Water, 
Miners’ Accident Relief Account ...... | 77,000 
General Loan Account .............060.4/ 2,678,438 
Com’wealth Treasury Public Accounts 

Account -| 31,925,000 
Revenue Defici i 

Account... 6,290,000 

Total Credit Balances ...'£60,263,776 


Total Debit Balances ... 


Balance. 


£ 
37 875,576 
61,029 
506,875 
307,333 
159 


4,802 


9,720,670 
5,005,108 
86,985 


£53,568,627 


At 380th June, 1941, there was a net credit balance of £6,695,149, which 
included securities in Special Deposits Accounts £2,107,626 and: in the 


Miners’ Accident Relief Account 


£77,000. 
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All the accounts are combined to form the “Treasurer’s General Bank- 
ing Account” in which the balances of the aceounts in credit offset the 
overdrafts on others. Temporary borrowings to maintain the general cash 
position are credited to the Commonwealth Treasury Bills (Sydney) 
Account. Extensive borrowing for this purpose was necessary to meet the 
heavy deficiencies incurred by the Consolidated Revenue Fund during the 
depression years. Long term loans specifically allocated to meet portions 
of revenue deficiencies incurred in the years 1985-36 and 1938-39 to 
1940-41 are held in the Revenue Deficit Loans (Funding) Account pending 
legislative authority for funding the deficiencies. 


The account “Advances for Departmental Working Accounts and Other 
Purposes, and Advances to be Recovered” embraces a number of individual 
accounts which have been opened for the purpose of drawing against the 
Treasurer’s General Banking Account to provide capital for Departinental 
Working Accounts and advances of a recoverable nature. The debit bal- 
ances ag at 30th June, 1941, consist largely of sums advanced to Govern- 
ment accounts, the chief being the Railways Fund £6,800,000, Family 
Endowment Fund £2,498,984, and Newcastle and District Transport Trust 
General Fund £182,325. The Family Endowment Fund was merged into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund on 1st July, 1932, but the advance was 
not transferred. 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board Advance Account 
represents the outstanding balance of repayable advances from the Treas- 
urer’s General Banking Account, and it relates almost entirely to advances 
amounting to £6,495,000 made to the Board between 1925 and 1930 .which 
are being repaid by annual instalments of £248,314, including principal and 
interest, spread over a period of 40 years. 


The net ledger balances at 30th June in each of the last five years are 
shown below. = 


Taste 830.—State Accounts, Net Credit Balances, 1987 to 1941. 


Net Balances. | 1937, 1938. 1939. 1940. | 1941. 

— oR 

Cash— £ | £ £ £ AS 

Londow . sin, ee. Ake 28,267 | 48,440 52,790 24,557 | - 54,210 
Remittances in Transit to London| 1,677,500 | 1,460,400 | 1,252,000 1,452,500 | 1,707,500 
Sydney. ee aes wes] 2,486,041 2,379,382 j 1,183,663 | (824,248 | 2,751,813 
Total Cash .. ve{ 4,191,808 . 8,888,222 | 2,488,453 | 2,301,305 | 4,510,523 
Securities... 0. ss] 1,816,204 1,850,481 | 1,945,767 | 1,969,613 | 2,184,626 

| ra 
Total Cash and Securities ...| 6,008,012 | 5,738,708 | 4,434,220 | 4,270,918 | 6,695,149 

j 


Spectra, Deposits anp SpeectAL ACCOUNTS, 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important. divi- 
sion of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
connection with the general finances of the State. 


These funds are of great assistance in the banking operations of the 
Government. Although the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be 
used except for the specific purpose for which they were deposited, it is 
the custom to merge balances into the “Treasurer’s General Banking 
Account.” By this means they provide a substantial reserve against 
which the Treasurer may draw to meet temporary requirements and to 
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finance the overdrafts of other accounts. The great bulk of the funds 
bear interest, whether invested or not, and the power to use them enables 
the Government to effect a large saving in the interest which might other- 
wise be charged for loan accommodation. 


The following table shows the amount of the Special Deposits and 
Special Accounts at intervals since 1929, classified according to the nature 
of liability and the form in which the deposits are held. Deposits with 
internal liability comprise funds of the State Government and its various 
undertakings and instrumentalities; those with external liability repre- 
sent repayable deposits and trust funds. 


Taste 331—Special Deposits and Special Accounts, 1929 to 1941. 


Nature of Liability. | Form of Deposit. Total Special 
As at ba. Deposits and 
30th Jane. i || Special 
Internal. External. =|; Cash, Securities. Accounts. 
il 
£ £ £ £ z 
1929 4,316,406 20,388,518 | 23,365,296 1,339,718 24,705,014 
1934 4,022,733 19,031,181 | 21,534,392 1,519,522 23,053,914 
1939 8,217,602 12,466,288 = 13,815,123 1,868,767 15,683,890 
1940 3 548,977 12,537,296 | 14,193,660 1,892,613 16,086,273 
1941 4,916,982 11,511,652 | 14,321,008 | 2,107 ,626 16,428,634 
1 


At the 30th June, 1941, the amount at the credit of the Special Deposits 
Account was £15,873,081, and the Special Accounts £555,603. In 1935 
long standing deposits lodged by the Commonwealth to finance State 
expenditure on the settlement of returned soldiers amounting to £8,465,983 
were transferred to General Loan Account. 


Strate Loan Funps. 


Moneys raised on loan by the State are credited to the General Loan 
Account with the following exceptions, viz., long term loans of relatively 
small amounts which have been utilised in funding revenue deficiencies; a 
large amount of short dated treasury bills which has been credited to a 
special account and used to meet unfunded revenue deficiencies; small 
amounts credited to the Closer Settlement Fund for the conversion, at’ 
maturity, of portion of the fund’s loan debt. 


The loans credited to the General Loan Account comprise both new 
loans to be expended on works and services, and conversion or renewal 
loans for repayment of maturing loans. As a general rule the expenses 
of flotation are paid from the gross proceeds of Joans and only the net 
procceds are paid into the account. Additional credits are obtained from 
repaynients to the account of loan moneys expended in earlier years. 
These repayments are derived mainly from the sale of land, works, mater- 
jals, ete., acquired by means of loan funds, and the repayment of loan capital 
advanced to settlers and local governing and statutory bodies. Normally 
they constitute an important contribution towards the funds available for 
evpenditure on new Joan works. 


The expenditure from the General Loan Account is subject to Parlia- 
mentary appropriation and consists of amounts expended on works and 
services, repayment of maturing loans—mostly from the proceeds of con- 
version loans—and the payment of stamp duty on the transfer of stocks 
issued in T.cndon. 
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Annual Loan Expenditure on Works and Services. 

Particulars of the loan expenditure on works and services by the State 
Government from the General Loan Account (including old loan accounts 
now defunct and the Loan Expenditure Suspense Account) since 1901 are 
shown in the following table. The average annual amounts at intervals 
of five years are stated from 1901 to 1930 and the annual amounts there- 
after. Gross loan expenditure represents the new expenditure in each - 
period; from this repayments to the loan account are deducted to obtain 
the net Joan expenditure or net amount added to the accumulated Joan 
expenditure outstanding. 


TasLe 882—Annual Loan Expenditure on Works and Servicer, 
1901 to 1941. 


Vv ded Gross Loan | meats of Net Loan | x Gross Loan sents of Net Loan 
sbthJine. | Pypendl | Spentin | Pypendl | Soh Func. | Mepena | Speat in | Mazen 
Years. Years. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1901-05" | 8,442,660; 226,920} 3,214,740 | 1934 | 7,798,004 | 793,616 | 7,004,478 
1906-10" | 2,248,047 | 157,127 } 2,091,820: 1985 | 10,607,075 | 882,313 | 9,724,762 
1911-15" | 7,032,586 | 357,577 | 6,675,009 1936 | 9,491,108 1,512,288 | 7,978,820 
1916-20" | 6,996,935 | 479,120 | 6,517,809; 1937 7,182,523 | 846,445 | 6,336,078. 
1921-25¢ | 11,829,369 | 1,220,688 | 10,608,681 | 1938 | 8,110,740 | 3,009,875 | 5,100,865 
1926-30" | 12,594,670 | 1,193,143 | 11,411,527| 1939 | 8,788,604 | 3,380,748 | 5,407,856 

1931 | 6,152,467 | 654,218 | 5,498,249 | 1940 6,945,371 | 1,059,105 | 5,886,266 

1932 | 4,032,067 644,924 | 3,987,143 / 1941 5,465,007 | 1,019,258 | 4,445,749 

1933 4,910,836 | 589,405 | 4,821,431 

| 


* Annual average, 


The expenditures shown in the table do not include flotation expenses. 
and stamp duty on transfers of stock issued in London, which are paid 


from the proceeds of loans. Such expenses amounted to £51,106 in 1940-41. 


Transactions relating to Closer Settlement Debentures, £5,041,500, issued: 
between 1914-15 and 1929-80 in part payment of large estates acquired for 
closer settlement and Commonwealth advances for the construction of the 
Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane railway line, £1,419,593, expended between 
1925-26 and 1930-31, are omitted from Table 332. Liability in respect of 
both items is reflected in the public debt of the State, but the transactions 
were not passed through the General Loan Account although they provided 
works and services of a type usually acquired from loans. 


Distribution of Annual Loan Expenditure. 
The principal items of the gross loan expenditure by the State Govern- 
ment on works and services, and of repayments to the loan account, during 
each of the past five years are shown below. 
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4 
Tages 333.—Distribution of Annual Loan Expenditure, 1937 to 1941. 
Year ended 30th June. 
wd Work or Service, 
1937. 1938. 1939. 1940. 1941, 
Gross Loan Expenditure. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Railways .., sale “se wee sae ...| 2,259,999 | 2,575,000 | 2,310,000 | 1,£02,328 | 1,750,000 
Tramways .| 159,700 123,700 18,883 3,469 ae 
Omnibuses é w| 127,135 180,700 10,000 120,364 oa 
Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. .-| 692,760 987,113 850,728 417,673 162,300 
Water Conservation and Irvigation— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 70,881 188,316 176,402 258,276 857,509 
River Murray Commission and Settlement... -| 119,051 126,477 121,231 56,869 20,501 
Water and Drainage Trusts, etc. ... w.| 299,084 379,256 358,786 425 380 331,511 
Keepit Storage Reservoir ee 7 te 523 1 44,922 140,447 
Other ev ee 8,812 4,345 2,894 572 7,858 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, etc.— 
Sydney Harbour ae aoe 54,000 27,000 106,844 66,606 58,500 
Other ... 155,196 734,310 849,103 410,689 107,821 
Roads, Bridges and Punts ‘ 772,925 821,881 | 1,953,801 550,055 240,235 
Circular Quay Iniprovements... tee eae 9,896 75,072 59,170 
Industrial Undertakings, etc.— 
Hlectricity ae + 92,572 195,518 | 217,983 291,054 215,043 
‘Abattoirs, Tourist Resorts, “Dredge “Repair 
Shop, ete. Se 679 2,607 nts 118,039 
Agriculture— 
Grain Elevators es 44,658 26,712 | 52,559 | 17,573 93,628 
Other, iucluding Advances to Farmers " 215 1,134 | 95,504 | 40,893 100,155 
Land, including Closer Settlement and wire 
netting wad ee = na sas 114 10,108 222; 155,892 10,407 
Housing ... bee aaa aA 35,369 35,311 35,300 682 15,423 
Public Buildings, ‘Bites, ete. — 
Courts, Police Stations and Gaols ... ose 29,932 19,628 32,630 9,973 12,101 
Educational! and Scientific ... er 230,110 413,835 439,771 487,971 290,450 
Hospitals and Charitable .. 300,736 368,136 381,636 287,944 221,514 
Recreation Reserves, aor ‘Bats, € ete. 1. 76,534 169,121 231,949 70,788 45 638 
Administrative a 1,265 1,465 2,834 2,748 668 
Miscellaneous ... 82,020 184,666 88,140 159,761 88,719 
Miscellancous Works in Shires and’ Munici- 
palities ies oe ...| 175,249 588,881 386,614 349,143 138,127 
Unemployment Relief Works* a eae! 1,443,577 2 59,893 838,674 | 879,248 
Total Gross Loan Expenditure on i 
Works and Services ...| 7,182,523 | 8,110,740 | 8,788,604 | 6,945,371 | 5,465,007 
‘Repayments to Loan Account. 
: ! £ i £ £ | £ £ 
Railways ... 855,911 | 231,545 307,713 } 255,867 452,359 
Tramways AI 10,499 |; 512,489 126,294 111,402 | 229,800 
Omnibuses 1,141 57,079 4,292 4,168 | 2,455 
Water Supply, Sew erage “and Drainage 171,101 ; 1,234,131 | 1,726,921. 146,859 | 35,761 
Water Conservation and Irrigation 54,829 | 65,169 185,370 104,200 | 59,03. 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, etc. 75,319 | 87,172 23,056 24,649 14,436 
Roads, Bridges and Punts «| 108,221 102,829 103,321 \ 99,481 91,382 
Industrial Haase sinees: etc, 19,613 89,264 278,676 28,729 44,870 
Agriculture, ‘i 2,945 132,523 144,203 151 55 
Land é 11,53. 628 70,516 66,924 287 
Housing ii... 12 110,228 11,074 163 8 
Public Buildings, ‘Sites, ‘ete. i 1,645 2,952 59,783 34,629 33,820 
Miscellaneous Works in, Shires and “Munici- 
palities — she wi ne 9,400 5,520 4,832 1,616 
Unemployment Relief Works | 38,674 374,466 334,009 177,111 53,371 
Total Repayments 846,445 | 3,009,875 | 3,380,748 i 1,059,105 | 1,019,258 
Net,.Loan ee on Works and { 
Services ...| 6,336,078 | 5,100,865 | 5,407,856 | 5,886,266 | 4,445,749 


* See explanation hereunder. 


In recent years much of the expenditure on works for the relief of 


unemployment has not been identified as such but has been classified 


according to the kind of works (roads etc.) on which the moneys have been 


expended. 
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Total Loan Expenditure. 


A broad view of the field of State capital investment is provided by, the 
following table, which shows the aggregate loan expenditure on principal 
works and services from 1858 to 1941. It is apparent from the table tKat a 
large proportion of the loan expenditure has been devoted to the establish- 
ment of assets which provide essential aids to industry and community 
services, and constitute valuable assets. Normally, these assets return 
sufficient revenue to pay a large proportion of the interest, sinking 
fund, ete., on the Public Debt. Some, however, are of a develop- 
mental character, and promote the growth of settlement and industry 
without earning directly any part of the capital debt charges ou money 
spent in their construction. Transport services (i.e., railways, tramways 
and omnibuses) are the most important object of investment and ‘account 
for 48.8 per cent. of the total loan expenditure; water, sewerage and 
drainage works represent 12.3 per cent., harbours and rivers 6.6 per cent., 
roads and bridges 6.1 per cent., and water conservation and irrigation 5.7 per 
cent. 


Tasty 884.—Accumulated Loan Expenditure on Works and Services, 
1858 to 1941. 


Work or Service. £ | i Work or Service. £ 
if erate 

Railways aes asi¢ ee -..| 153,920,358 |} Land— 

Tramways ae oe sae «| 8,469,849 | Closer Settlement and Returned 

Omnibuses _... 441 1562 | Soldiers Settlement ae «| 11,678,826 

Water Supply, Sewerage and Drain- | Advances for Wire Netting, ete. | 363,075 

age— || Crown Lands and Forests {mprove- 
Metropolitan see ae] 28,623,609 | mentS n,n 258, 223 
Hunter District... a6 ed 7,409,025 Other ack ae ier ve 27,758 
Country Towns... 4,899,521 ||Housing— 

Water Conservation and Trrigation— || Observatory Hill eee Avea...1 04/413 
Water and Drainage Trusts, etc. . 4,386,104 |! Other : 1,003,144 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area ...| 9,955,750 i Public Buildings, Sites, ete.— a 
River Murray Commission... ..-| 3,003,094 Courts, Gaols, Police and Fire! . 

River Murray Settlement and a Stations ... : “be 3,487,877 
Coomealla Irrigation Area ae 218,924 || Educational and Scientific’ ai B01 R95 
Wyangala Storage Reservoir see 1,212,417 ‘| Hospitals and Charitable . 4, 591, 739 
Wentworth Irrigation Area wae 31,381 || Recreation, Reserves Parks, Baths; 
Keepit Storage Reservoir ... y 184,827 etc. ae re 944,09 35 
Investigations cf New Schemes ... 7,769 ! Administrative wal ves as ‘864,352 
Harbours, Rivers, ‘Wharves, eto.— || Other a 1,237,210 
5 | 
Sydney Harbour... a a seca '| Miscellaneous, Works - in Shires nid aight 

Roads, Bridges’ ‘and Punts (Harbour i Municipalities aes | 4,612,626 
Bridge £8,106,751) ..| 20,324,467 Unemployment Relief Gnending 

Circular Quay Tmprovements | ae 144,138 ° Grants and Repayable Advances 

Tee ee ‘ i| to Shires and Municipalities) ...| 17,441,039 

ewcastle Dockyard an aes My . : i Gas 
Repair... 1,094,603 Immigration ... io wee on 569,930 
Tourist Bureau and "Resorts i 173,677 {Other = a 89,283 
rte il eget Distributing... : Beas | Works fiiaidteered to rOnehionarealth 7 
Coal Mine ... iat his et 580,687 il Works in Queensland prior to 
Other se eee aad ae 307,394 |) Separation oe ee ay * 49,855 

Agriculture— | erie 
“Grain Elevators... or 5,296,552 :| a 
Other, including ‘Advances to ‘Total Loan Expenditure on Works| 

: and Services to 30th June, 1941 ...; 383,022, AT 


Farmers .,. Sue ‘ine hi 2,096,384 ! 


i 


The accumulated loan expenditure on works and services amounted to 
£383,822,471 at 30th June, 1941, and the public debt of the State at the 
same date was £368,974,948. The difference between the two amounts is due 
to a number of factors, such as the inclusion in the public debt of certaim 
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items which are not recorded in the General Loan Account and the redemp- 
tion of public debt from the sinking fund. The following statement 
furnishes a reconciliation :— 


Tauie 335.—Reconciliation of Accumulated Loan Expenditure with Public 
Debt of State, 30th June, 1941. 


£ £ 
Accumulated Loan Expenditure from General Loan Account on 
Works and Services (Table 334)... ie oe thed 2 aeel| > detest 333,822,471 
Add—Loan Expenditure not shown in General Loan 
Account— 
Commonwealth Advance—Grafton-South Brisbane 
Railway .. | 1,416,762] 


Closer Settlement Debentures converted into Com- 
monwealth Stock 907,650 


Advances to Settlers jo ase weet 120,050 
Revenue and General Cash Deficiencies 
Long Term Loans ... ies aes ety | 11,296,983 
Short Term Loans ... ...| 31,925,000 


Flotation and Negotiation Expenses “(including Dis- 
counts on Issue) in respect of Loans credited to, 


General Loan Account see oie aie «| 17,714,246 
———-| 63,380,691 
»5  Unexpended Balance of Loan Funds ... See Soul? Reggae’ 2,867,104 
400,070,266 
Less—Redemptions of Public Debt from Revenue and 
Sinking Funds... ...| 26,307,313 
Debt cancelled by Commonwealth in respect of; : 
Propertics transferred from State to Common- 
wealth ste ee “is ts bse «| 4,788,005 
ij, 31,095,318 
Public Debt at 30th Junc, 1941 (Tables 337 to 341) ...) 0 we. 368,974,948 


‘Thus the principal components in State Loan Expenditure to 80th June, 
1941, are £836,266,983 expended on works and services of various kinds; 
£43,221,988 expended to meet deficits on revenue accounts; £17,714,246 being 
discounts allowed to lenders and loan flotation expenses; while £2,867,104 
‘of loan money remained on hand unexpended. The total amount of loans 
raised (£400,070,266) was offset to the extent of £31,095,318 by redemption 
of debt from revenue and sinking fund and transfer of certain properties 
to the Commonwealth. 


Loan Raisings and Cost of Management, ete. 


Matters relating to the raising of loans by Australian Governments, with 
certain exceptions, are determined by the Australian Loan Council in terms 
of the Financial Agreement of 1927, to which reference is made on page 
418. Operations incidental to the flotation of loans are conducted by the 
Commenwealth Government and the loans are secured by the issue of 
Commonwealth stock, debentures, bonds, ete. Each State is liable to the 
Commonwealth for the loans raised on its behalf. 


At 80th June, 1941, the loans outstanding on account of the State of 
‘New South Wales amounted to £368,974,948, of which £197,961,784 was 
owing in Australia, £158,696,920 in London and £12,816,244 in New York, 
‘The greater part of these loans is represented by Commonwealth securities 
but a substantial amount of the overseas loans is secured by New South 
‘Wales securities issued prior to adoption of the Financial Agreement in 
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1927. Commonwealth securities in respect of the indebtedness of New 
South Wales comprise amounts of £197,961,694 in Australia, £104,777,497 
in London and £8,892,633 in New York; and New South Wales securities 
£90 in Australia, £53,919,423 in London and £8,423,611 in New York. 


Inscription and management of the Commonwealth securities are econ- 
ducted by the Commonwealth Government, but the State is required to pay 
expenses allocated to its share of the total securities issued. Similar 
services in respect of New South Wales securities are performed by 
financial agents appointed by the State, viz., the Westminster Bank J.td., im 
London, and Chase National Bank in New York. Commission and other 
expenses of management are charged to revenue; the amount in 1940-41 was 


£55,588. 


Expenses incidental to the issue of loans, such as underwriting commis- 
sion, brokerage, advertising, printing, etc., are paid from the proceeds of 
loans. The amount in 1940-41 is shown on page 441. 


The following table shows particulars of loans placed on the market for 
public subscription by the Commonwealth Government since 1938 and the 
amounts allotted therefrom to New South Wales. These constitute nearly 
the whole of the loans raised by the State of New South Wales in the period 
shown, but do not include a number of smaller loans raised by the sale of 
securities “over the counter” and by direct negotiation with financial 
institutions and Government instrumentalities. 


Taste 386,—Loans Raised by Public Subscription, 1935 to 1941 
(ineluding conversion loans). 


- — 2 
eee neuen Sn pene Share allocated to New South Walea. 


| 
| | Discount and = {| —~ 


Interest Rate. | Yy Expenses. 
Date. 1 Ga Ses ree 
ie Face © | Issue * % Face Net 
Value. | Price. |. _ Yield reney | -Vatue. | expenses | Proceeds, 
! Nom- j including | (latest. | Discount.| of 
| inal. ; Redemp- | date). || Flotation. 
| \ tion. | 
3 | 4 zz i l 
Tssued in Australia, 
£000, £ Ker £ 8s. d. £ £ | £ i £ 
cent. 
May, 1938... | 10,418 992 3} | 3:15 10 16 2,421,740 12,109‘ 19,596 | 2,390,035 - 
SS stuo'. (Pa |S | SESH G1 48 PlGameeS| | aus | anaes 
‘eb. 9. see ,526 | 1 & 6 16 »O12, re 952 | Ly 
May, oe 4,751 99 34 319 2! 16 | 1,805,000 18,050 15,300 : 1,771,650 
June, ,, see 3.000 | 100 | 384/310 0} 4 : 1,330,000 ee Sar 1,330,000 
Dec. ,, wae 12,000 ; 100 3 310 0/3,4,5); 3,640,000 ee ase 3,640,000 
Mar. 1940 ...{| 8958 | 100 31/3 7 6| 8% | Lsreou| 12,915 | 1,866,085. 
“7 ry ae ie 32) 3 - ‘ 163 1,931,000 ( . 13,273 1,917,727 
3,747 | 100 2. 215 5 ee vee ‘ a 
May, i» a4 13'836 | 100 3 25 01 18 ee ae va 
Nov f] 7,692] 100 | 23/215 0] 5 787,000 9,352 | _ 784,748: 
ae af cree sue i 3231/3 5 0 16 arbi 6,093 | aoe 
. ¢ 1643 60 2¢;210 0 5 300) Too 
April, 1941 me 22°29 | 100 | 3} 13 5 0) 15 | 1,612,000 | } } 
} i I f : 
* Includes for conversion purposes:—a £64,847,000, and b £16,396,761. +t Not available, 
Issued in London. 
June, 1938... 7,000; 99 | 38/816 6! 18 { Se te { 
eC, 4, *... 2,518 | 100 4 4 0 0j 32 | sae as 
June, 1939 ... 6,000 985 414 2 0! 25 | 
Dec, 4, *.., | 311315 51 4 | 
J J I 


4,605 99 


* Conversion Loars. 
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The -loan of £38,000,000 in June, 1939, was subscribed by the Common- 
wealth: Bank, and £12,000,000 in December, 1939, by the Commonwealth 
Bank: and the trading banks conjointly. 


The State has not raised any new loan money overseas since 1929. 
During the nine years 1932-33 to 1940-41, however, its share in twelve 
ofthe sixteen conversion loans floated in London by the Commonwealth 
amounted in the aggregate to £113,618,178. Two of these loans, amount- 
ing to £18,788,428, were for the further conversion of loans converted in 
1982 and 1933, 


Moneys obtained by the Commonwealth for war purposes by means of 
interest free loans and war savings certificates are not included in the table. 


The interest free loans are current usually for the duration of the war 
and six months thereafter. The amount subscribed in 1940-41 was 
£1,649,020 and the total to 50th June, 1941, was £5,518,646. 


War savings certificates are payable at face value seven years after 
purchase. They may, however, be cashed on deniand at purchase price, plus 
an allowance for interest. The purchase price of the certificates is four- 
fifths of the face value and the interest for the full term is 34 per cent. per 
annum. Individual holdings may not exceed £250 face value. Sale of the 
certificates was commenced on 18th March, 1940, and the amount sold in 
Australia up to 30th June, 1941, was £17,380,738 with a face value of 
£21,795,922. 


National Drepr Converston Loan. 


As part of the plan (known as “The Premiers’ Plan”) to meet the 
economic crisis in Australia consequent on the world depression, the Pre- 
miers’ Conference held in Melbourne in May and June, 1931, decided to 
invite holders of Governnient securities in Australia to convert them into 
new issues on terms involving reduced rates of interest and alternative 
dates of redemption. 


Particulars of the plan and of the circumstances leading up to it and 
the financial and economic crisis which affected the State of New South 
Wales in common with Australia as a whole are given in the Common- 
wealth Year Books for 1931 and 1937. : 


The terms and conditions of the conversion of the debt were set out on 
page 667 and following pages of the Official Year Book of New South 
Wales 1930-31. 


Tus Pusiic Dest. 


The public debt of New South Wales had its origin in 1841, when, on 
28th December, the first loan amounting to £49,000 was offered locally. The 
erowth of the debt to 1895 is described in earlier issues of the Year 
Book. 
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In later years Closer Settlement Debentures were issued in part payment 
for large estates acquired by the Government for subdivision and certain 
repayable advances were made by the Commonwealth to assist in financing 
special works and services undertaken by the State. These liabilities are 
incorporated in the following statement, which shows the composition of 
the pubiic debt at various dates from 1900 to 1941:— 


TABLE 387.—-Public Debt of New South Wales, 1900 to 1941. 


| 
Long Term Debt, 
At | Short Term Total Per Head 
30th June.) Stock, Closer Commons Debt. Public Debt. ue 
wealth Population, 
Debentures, Settlement Government : 
etic. Debentures, ‘Advances. 
{ } | 
| & £ £ & £ £ ss d. 
1900 | 65,332,993 sels is se 65,332,993 4717 7 
1905 82,321,998 es \ Cad we 82,321,998 5612 2 
1910 92,525,095 Ey i ae eee 92,525,095 57 6 6 
1915 {| 127,735,405 24,422 \ aie abe 127,759,827 67 11 4 
1920 =! 152,776,082 4,126,836 | 2,746,731 on 159,649,649 77 3 9 
1925 | 201,702,327 3,572,800 10,229,638 tae i 215,504,765 93 19 10 
1980 256,044,716 1,302,150 9,212,905 3,545,252 270,105,023 10615 7 
1935 297,261,231 131,700 1,417,262 38,422,776 337,232,969 12710 2 
1936 304,589,256 131,700 1,416,762 40,570,276 346,707,994 130 1 6 
1937 | 308,349,461 131,700 1,416,762 40,525,276 350,423,199 130 2 10 
1938 | 311915,216 131,760 1,416,762 40,335,276 354,208,954 130 6 2 
1939 i 315,531,952 34,400 + 1,416,762 42,895,276 359,878,390 151 0 3 
1940 320,813,500 aie 1,416,762 42,095,276 364,325,538 131 5 7 
1941 325,667,910 wine 1,416,762 41,890,276 368,974,948 13118 4 
i I j 


The short term debt became considerable after 1929 when special meas- 
ures were adopted to provide Government finance during the depression. 
It consists largely of Treasury Bills which usually are current for periods 
of three to six months. In earlier years Treasury Bills, of relatively small 
arsount, were of longer duration and are included under long term debt. 

Commonwealth advances were made for various purposes, viz., settle- 
ment of returned soldiers and sailors on the land, construction of wheat 
silos, the Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane railway line and works under the 
Migration Agreement. The only Commonwealth advance outstanding at 
80th June, 1941, was for consiruction of the Grafton-Kyogle-South Bris- 
bane railway. 

In considering the rate of growth of the debt, attention should be paid to 
variations in the purchasing power of the money expended, the steady 
growth of population throughout the period, the economic development 
of the State, as measured by the growth of its wealth, income and pro- 
ductiveness, and the earning power of the works constructed from loans. 


Furthermore, comparisons of the rate of growth of the State debt with 
that of other States of Australia should take into account the differences 
in the distribution of govermmental functions as between the central and 
local governments and the inclusion or non-inclusion of the capital debts 
of public utilities controlled by governmental authority. 


Similarly, in making international comparisons care should be taken to 
allow for differences in the distribution of debt as between central, provincial 


and local governments and the existence or otherwise of reproductive assets 
acquired from loan funds. 
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Domicile of Public Debt. 


For many years the London money market was the principal source of 
New South Wales loan moneys. During the last ten years the State’s 
requirements for new loan capital have been met from local resources, and 
since 1937 the debt owing overseas has been exceeded by the amount out- 
standing in Australia. Two loans totalling £10,273,973 wre raised in New 
York in 1926-27 and the State’s share of a loan raised in New York by 
the Commonwealth in 1927-28 was £3,955,615. 


The following table shows the amount of State public debt outstanding 
in Australia, London and New York at quinquennial intervals from 1900 
to 1935 and annually thereafter. 


TaBir 338.—Publie Debt of New South Wales, Place of Domicile, 1900 to 


1941. 
Public Debt Outstanding— Proportion. 
At | 
30th June, ; Oversea. | nae... | : 
Australia, = Public Debt. | Australia, Oversea. 
London. | New York. | 
| 
£ (Aust.) £ (Stg.) | £* £ Per cent. ; Per cent, 
| 
1900 10,272,343 55,060,650 65,332,993 15-72 84-28 
1905 18,314,448 64,007,550 | bes 82,321,998 22:25 T7715 
| 
1910 25,370,290 67,154,803 rer 92,525,093 27-42 72-58 
1915 42,592,540 85,167,287 aes 127,759,827 33°34 66-66 
1920 57,672,204 | 101,977,445 | one 159,649,649 36-12 63-88 
1925 79,266,609 | 136,238,156 ; 215,504,765 36:78 63-22 
1930 | 99,430,095 | 156,729,300 13,945,628 | 270,105,023 36:81 | 63-19 


1935 | 162,421,505 | 161,585,121 | 13,226,343 | 337,232,969 | 48-16 51-S4 
1936 | 172,099,601 | 161,437,120 | 13,171,273 | 346,707,994 | 49-64 50-36 
1937 | 176,810,481 | 160,541,620 | 13,071,098 | 350,423,199 | 50-46 49:54 
1938 | 181,932,521 | 159,446,470 | 12,919,963 | 354,298,954 | 51-35 48-65 
1939 | 188,413,400 | 158,751,952 | 12,713,038 | 359,878,390 | 52:35 | 47-65 


1940 193,088,910 | 158,697,020 | 12,539,608 | 364,325,538 53-00 47-00 


1941 197,961,784 | 158,696,920 | 12,316,244 | 368,974,948 | 53°65 46°35 


* Repayable in *‘ Dollars ’—converted at rate of 4-8665 dollars to £. 


The publie debt as shown in Tables 837 to 341 represents the amouuts 
used for book-keeping purposes, without adjustment for changes in 
the value of Australian currency relatively to English and American 
eurrencies which have been cousiderable since 1929. The London debt, 
therefore, represents the amount repayable in sterling, and the New York 
debt represents the amount repayable in dollars converted at the rate of 
4.8665 dollars to £1. 
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Domicile and Rates of Interest on Public Debt. 
The following tables show the amount of New South Wales public debt 


in the various registers and the rates of interest as at 30th June, 1941:— 


TABLE 839.—Public Debt of New South Wales at 30th June, 1941. 
Domicile and Rates of Interest. 


m mt bo DOLD bY Ge Go GO 


Rate I Public Debt Outstanding. 1 otal. Annual 
Per cent. Australia, London, | New York, | Public Debt.) Interest 
Short Term Securities— 
£8. dad. } £( Aust.) £(Stg.) £* £ £ 
250 .4.. sa ee red, 9,965,276 eas 9,965,276 224,219 
110 0... wee ...| 31,925,000 ‘eas Pon 31,925,000 478,875 
Total, Short Term .»-| 31,925,000 9,965,276 ads 41,890,276 703,094 
Long Term Securitiss— | : . 
$e. i OP: Gees wee Sa ete \ 17,870,500 ae 17,870,500 938,201 
5 00... os wee ee 17,013,816 | 8,423,611 | 25,437,427 1,271,871 
Total, £5 and over ial | 34,884,316 | 8,423,611 | 43,307,927 2,210,072 
410 0. 4... ioe ws fs ex 3,892,633 3,892,633 175,169 
453 wo. ua} 2,124,060 oe 2,124,060 90,538 
4 1 44... aaa | 10,784,960 we ay 10,784,960 438,813 
400 .. ese ...| 56,990,848 | 29,083,931 ane 86,074,779 3,442,991 
Total, £4 and under £5. ...| 69,899,868 | 29,083,931 | 3,892,632 [102,876,432 | 4,147,511 
317 6. oe oes} 23,110,600]... w+ | 28,110,600 | 895,536 
3815 0... aie ...{ 28,380,139 } 7,607,633 Sue 35,987,772 1,349,541 
3812 6 4... js «| 1,931,000 oes | ‘ 1,931,000 69,999 
310 0... ee 9,398,150 | 33,477,901 | bes 42,876,051 1,500,662 
Total, £3 10s. and under £4 | 62,819,889 | 41,085,534 | fs 103,905,423 | 3,815,738 
9 9 tte a 41,700 ea 41,790 1,454 
6 a es ..-| 9,142,430 se Ae 9,142,430 308,557 
60.4. a oe} 7,491,834 | vas we 7,491,834 243,485 
2B. eas on ae 2,000 | oes ad 2,000 63 
20 ... Lae is 476,410 mad see 476,410 14,769 
00.4. ee «| 12,724,222 | 32,721,013 see 45,445,235 | 1,363,357 
15 0... aoe ; 787,000 | 10,954,600 Was 11,741,600 322,894 ; 
14 3 seg wat 293,421 sets Aer 291,421 7,905 
10 0... sie os 989,000 wie FC 989,000 24,725 
6 6... wes wi 645,653 ses ies 645,653 15,011 
5 0. as fas esd 665,711 | tee one 665,711 8,321 
Toss 2 ee x 58,426 as aes 58,426 633 
Matured ... aoe nak 1,220 2,250 ae 3,470 wi 
| =e 
Total, under £3 10s. ..-| 33,317,027 | 43,677,863 | Sale 76,994,890 | 2,311,174 
| | iteanar : ne 7a 
Total Long Term ---166,036,784 148,731,644 |12,316,244 |327,084,672 i 12,484,495 
Total Public Debt .../197,961,784 |158,696,920 112,316,244 368,974,948 | 13,187,589 


* Repayable in “Dollars’—Converted at the rate of 48665 dollars to £, 


The rates of interest payable on the State loan debt have declined sub- 
stantially since 30th June, 1931, when 72.8 per cent. of the total loans bore 
interest at rates ranging from 5 per cent. to 63 per cent., and only 6.7 per 
cent. was at rates below 34 per cent. At 80th June, 1941, the maximum 
rate was 54 per cent., 11.7 per cent. of the loans bore interest at rates of 
5 per cent. or over, and 32.2 per cent. were at rates under 34 per cent. 
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Taste 340.—Public Debt of New South Wales in Interest Groups, 


1931 and 1941. 


As at 30th June, 1941. 


Nominal | As at 30th June, 1231. | 
Rate of Interest. | Amount. —_ | Percentage. I Amount. | Percentage. 
£ | t £ 

5h to 6h ... ne san ‘i | 88,461,781 30°8 Sie aa 
5 to 5} eee sie wf 120,737,637 42-0 43,307,927 11:7 
4andunder5 ... whe | 38,652,511 | 135 | 102,876,432 27°9 
34 and under4 ... ee | 20,248,030 7-0 } 103,905,423 28-2 
] and under 3% ... _ i 19,193,022 | 6:7 118,881,696 32°2 
Matured 0 ss 12,759 | | 3,470 | 

Totals ... 2% ... 287,305,731 | 100-0 | 368,974,948 | 100-0 - 

Domicile and Term of Public Debt. 


The dates of repayment of the debt extend to 1976, and the amounts 
falling due for redemption in successive years vary considerably as will 
be seen from the following table, which shows the amount outstanding as 
at 30th June, 1941, in Australia, in London and in New York, according to 
the latest due dates for repayment :-— 


Tapie 341.—Publie Debt of New South Wales, at 30th June, 1941, 
Domicile and Dates of Maturity. 


T 


Public Debt Outstanding— 
Year of Maturity = —_ ; Total 
(ended 30th June). Australia, London. | New York. | Public Debt. 
| 
£000 (Aust). £000 (stg.). £000* £000 
Short Term Debt— eae Ve 
1942... 0, 31,925 | 9,965 | 41,890 
Long Term Debt— 
1942 ... on rie 30,057 12,420 | ae 42,477 
1943 ... ace aa 15,957 10,955 | . 26,912 
1944 ... we Shs 7,373 tee 7,373 
1945 .., Are : 7,818 eae 7,818 
1946 ... wee 2,667 — us 2,667 
Ce se re 989 | - | ne 989 
1948. 4,774 | a 4,774 
1949 2. 0 rr 13,589 12,269 | wie 25,858 
1950 ... ae os 11,115 | ee t one | 11,115 
1Obbon. Se, oe 4,673 | 11,707 | ax 16,380 
TORS aces. “Geen » take 9,926 “a | es | 9,926 
1953 ... ea 3 7) 11,790 a | 11,797 
1954 ... ‘ 4,512 11,018 | es i 15,530 
1955 ... wo 12,968 | ete i 12,968 
1956 ... a 13,929 Pe 3,893 | 17,822 
1957 ... ee Abd 6,029 | aes, 4,183 | 10,212 
1958 ae 4,434. | 38,172 | 4,240 | 46,846 
1959... 0 = 3,820 | : | 3,829 
1960 ... sds 4,415 | | ‘ie | 4,415 
1962... 00... 4,262 j oe | a 4,262 
1963... a 107 10,283 | ai | 10.390 
1966 ... we 14,055 ae 14,055 
1971 ... wes | 9,273 a 9,273 
1976 . eae | 2,958 ty 2,958 
Interminable as 363 | mer wee 363 
Permanent : soe 1 1 as 2 
Government Option ee 6,071 | 63 ' ae \ 6,071 
Overdue ‘ 1} 2 ate | 3 
Total, Tong: free 166,037 ! 148,732 | 12,316 | 327,085 
Total Public Debt, | 197,962 158,697 | 12,316 368,975 


* Repayable in “ Dollars’’—copverted at rate of 4:8665 dollars to & 
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The loans have been classified according to the latest date of maturity but 
some of them are redeemable earlier at the Government’s option, subject 
to notice ranging up to twelve months being given. 


Of the loans outstanding at 80th June, 1941, loans amounting to 
£39,037,946 have passed the earliest maturity date and £6,070,923 was 
issued on terms placing redemption within the option of the Govern- 
ment. These loans comprise £6,1384,245 in Australia, £35,081,991 in London 
and £38,892,633 in New York. 


The following table indicates the movements which have taken piace in 
the public debt of New South Wales during the last five years. It shows the 
conversion loans and new loans raised, including those arranged privately 
as well as those publicly subscribed shown in Table 336; also redemptions 
from conversions, sinking fund and the loan account. Particulars 
of conversion loans are included in the year in which the maturing loans 
were repaid, although some of them were floated in the previous year. 


Tasie 342.—Transactions on Public Debt of New South Wales, 1987 to 1941. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. 5 aan 
1987. 1938. | 1939. | 1940, | 1941. 
i sabe. , 
Long Term Loans raised— £ £ & £ £ 
Conversion or Renewal Loans— 
London— 
Cash Subscribed and voces j 
Stocks ... ...| 10,845,054 | 18,162,965 ait sie 235 
Discounts ... se oe ag 109,546 625,458 ah aa ae 
Australia— 
Cash Subscribed and Ponverven 
Stocks ... . 93,015 77,655 | 10,416,761 4,760,395 270,000 
Discounts ... eau aoe an 2,385 | 195 ea 48,085 ane 
Total Conversions (Face Value)! 11,050,000 | 18,866,273 | 10,416,761 4,808, 480 270,000 
New Loans— 
Australia— 


Cash subscribed .., was : 5,546,262 | 5,260,697 | 6,036,357 | 7,479,700 | 5,615,000 
Discounts ... és ase ay, 81,578 19,303 17,972 300 ie 


Total New Loans (Face Value)) 5,627,840 | 5,280,000 | 6,054,329 7,480,000 | 5,615,006 
Total Long Term Loans Raised| 16,677,840 | 24,146,273 | 16,471,090 | 12,288,480 | 5,885,000 


Long Term Loans Repaid— 
From Conversion and Renewal Loans-. 


London a<a fa _ ..-| 10,845,054 | 18,162,965 = ee a 

Australia “ee . 98,015 77,655 | 10,416,761 4,760,395 270,000 
From Sinking Fund and Revenue A /¢" ‘3 

London and New York®. «| 1,105,221 1,871,743 901,243 222,262 223,364 

Australia mee ats sie. se 871,960 467,960 1,536,150 | 1,974,042 587,126 
From Loan Accounts... is ae 2,385 195 97,500 | 84,633 | 100 


Total Loug Term Loans Repaid] 12,917,635 | 20,580,518 | 12,951,654 | 7,041,332 | 1,030,590 
Net Increase in Long Term Debt] 3,760,205 3,565,755 3,519,436 5,247,148 | 4,854,410 
Net Increase in Short Term! 

Debt ... soe as «-.(—) 45,000 310,000 | 2,060,000 (—)800,000 |(—)205,000 


Net Increase in Public Debt ...| 3,715,205 | 38,875,755 | 5,579,436 | 4,447,148 | 4,649,410 


*Exolusive of small amount of Short Term Debt. (—) Decrease. 


Loans Guaranteed by the State. 


In addition to liability for its own loans, the State has guaranteed, in 
terms of various Acts, oe loans and overdrafts of certain corporate bodies 
and institutions, etc., engaged, as a rule, in the promotion of public 
welfare and development. .The guarantees extend to all loany issued by 
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certain corporate bodies, the issue of the loans being subject to the Gover- 
nor’s approval. In other cases, with minor exceptions, the guarantee is 
given by the Treasurer with the Governor’s approval and on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate administrative authority. 


The loans and overdrafts under State guarantee as at 30th June, 1941, 
are summarised in the following statement. The amounts shown do not 
indicate the net amount of the contingent liability of the State, because 
sinking funds for repayment have been accumulated in respect of some 
of the loans. Furthermore, the amounts shown under the Government 
Guarantees Act, 1934-1940, represent the limit of overdrafts and not the 
amount outstanding. 


aranteed by State, 80th June, 1941. 


~ TasLe 348, 


Loans Issued by— £ £ 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Deniieg Board .... 25,392,328 
Hunter District Water Board a . ate 2,450,000 
Broken Hill Water Board ... wae ves i os 220,475 
Rural Bank of New South Wales ... es Ie ws 25,308,407 
Public Hospitals i £35 ies Mes ats ots 1,678,143 
Shire and County Councils ... ~ eee Ses one 582,956 
Fire Commissioners ..,. ac i a ae rn 164,500 
— 55,796,809 


Overdrafts and Advances (under Government Guarantees Act, 
1934-1940} (Limit of Guarantee.) 


Hospitals F ae igs ee ae 618,552 

Co-cperative Building Societies sei . 13,849,825 

Other Co-operative Societies, Marketing Boards, “ete, aa 587,144 

Film Tee ace wae ae aa a 37,500 

Miscellaneous . ss ive — bes ae 5,550 
—--——_—— 15,098,571 

Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantce) Act, 1929-1934— 
Rural Bank Borrowers va ian Ke ae wr keke 280,975 


Of the loans issued by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, £2,000,009 is repayable in sterling in London and £1,388,678 in 
New York in dollars (converted at the rate of $4.86 to the £). An amount 
of £148,708 included in shire and county council loans, representing the net 
amount outstanding after deducting sinking fund balances, is repayable 
in sterling in London. 


Tre Interest Bini or tHE State. 

The amount of annual interest on the public debt of New South Wales 
as at 30th June, 1941, is shown in Table 339 as £13,187,589. This amount is 
calculated to represent a full year’s interest at the rates applicable to the 
various loans outstanding at that date. It differs, therefore, from the 
amount of interest actually paid which embodies the effects of changes in 
the composition of the loan debt during the year, and includes interest 
paid on temporary deposits lodged with the Government. 

The amount of interest actually paid during the year ended 30th June, 
1941 was £13,414,621, comprising £12,339,565 on Debentures and Funded 
Stocks, £728,490 on Treasury Bills, and £346,566 on moneys held tempor- 
arily by the Government. The amount paid on the overseas debt was 
£6,479,885, viz., £5,875,496 in London and £604,889 in New York; and 
£6,934,736 was paid in Australia. 

The amounts of overseas interest payments are expressed in terms of 
Australian curreney unadjusted for exchange variations since 1929. As, 
however, interest on the public debt is payable in the currency of the 
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country of domicile, the State incurs an additional charge for exchange in 
acquiring, at current rates, the equivalent sterling and dollar funds with 
which to pay interest in London and New York. The charge for exchange 
on overseas interest payments amounted to £1,801,558 during the year 
ended 30th June, 1941, 


The following table shows the amount of interest actually patd on the 
public debt in Australia, London and New York at intervals between 1900 
and 1941; also the interest paid on moneys temporarily held by the Gov- 
ernment (i.e., bank overdrafts and Special Deposits accounts) and in recent 
years the cost of exchange on overseas interest payments. 


TasBLe $44,—Interest and Exchange on Publie Debt and Temporary 
Advances, Amount Paid, 1900 to 1941. 


| 
3 Total Amount of Interest Paid on— Exchange real 
year = on 
A , Moneys in ; Interest 
oot ee Socal Temporary! ‘Total | Qvetseas | “and 
° | Possession | Interest | pavments, | Exchange. 
Australia, London, | New York. | of Govern- | Paid. y 7 
tL ment. | 
£ £ i £ £ ! £& | £ £ 

1900 ... ot 337,691 1,972,580 See. 99,544 | 2,409,815 san 2,409,815 
1910... Py) 825,802 2,300,513 wes 62,838 3,189,153 ia 3,189,153 
1920 ... ae} 2,092,673 4,104,509 Sie 289,285 | 6,486,467 sas | 6,486,467 
1930 ... we| 4,982,945 7,444,976 681,826 686,966 | 13,796,713 ane 3,796,713 
1935 ... «| 5,366,675 6,552,542 646,313 309,587 | 12,875,117 1,871,765 | 14,746,882 
1936 ... we 5,594,412 6,643,050 640,785 278,511 | 13,156,758 1,846,921 | 15,003,679 
1937 .., «| 5,902,914 6,193,312 638,864 295,784 | 13,030,874 1,649,497 | 14, "680. 371 
1988 ... «| 6,130,044 6,110,252 | 632,720 | 265,430 | 13,138,446 1,638,115 | 14,776,561 
1939 ... wf 6,279,857 5,884,254 | 621,922 | 318,921 | 18,104,954 1,666,828 | 14,771,782 
1940... .--| 6,591,090 5,863, 605 614,016 349,582 | 13,418,296 1,781,816 | 15,200,112 
1941... til OF 588; 214 5,875,452 604,389 | 346,566 | 13,414,621 1,801,558 | 15,216,179 


A proportion of the interest and of the exchange on interest paymenis 
overseas is allocated to the various business undertakings and other 
activities that have been provided with capital from State loan funds and 
are conducted as separate enterprises or accounts, and the balance is paid 
from the tax and other general revenue of the Governmental accounts (e.g., 
Consolidated Revenue Fund), In 1940-41 interest paid by the business 
undertakings, ete., amounted to £7,732,450 and exchange to £1,102,339. In 
addition a considerable amount of interest, etc., accrued to the Govern- 
mental accounts as revenues from various other objects on which loan 
moneys have been expended. Payments of interest and exchange in 1940-41 
included the following 


Exchange on Over- 


Undertakings, etc. Interest. sea Interest 
Payments. 
ne £ 

Railways... so see See oe ae sa 5,389,460 748,550 
Tramways and Motor Omnibuses sei oe ies 309,089 42,500 
Closer Settlement Fund ... vee ae ae ise 422,419 ——sasaeeeee 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage & Drainage Board... 464,775 61,925 
Hunter District Water Board... : mee eh 103,527 14,495 
Maritime Services Board (Sydney Harbour) aie sie 409,605 59,274 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... ae ees int 2h 267,064 38,957 


Main Roads Department ... soe hs so aes 214,990 29,446 
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Rates of Interest on Public Debt. 


A classification of the public debt of New South Wales as at 301 June, 
1941, according to the nominal rates of interest payable, is shown in Table 
339, 


The average “effective rates of interest” quoted below are calculated on 
the basis of the amount of interest actually paid and take into account 
changes in the composition of the debt during each year by reason of the 
flotation of new loans, conversion of old loans and redemptions from 
sinking funds, etc. The rate was 3.66 per cent. in 1900-01, and the lowest 
rate since that year was 3.489 per cent., in 1911-12. During the next ten 
years there was a gradual rise to 5.1606 per cent. in 1922-23. Variations 
since 1926-27 are shown below :— 


Taste 845.—Interest on Public Debt of New South Wales, Average 
Effective Rates, 1927 to 1941. 


Year ended | Rate. Year ended Rate. Year ended Rate. 

30th June. | Per cent. 30th June. Per cent. | 30th June. | Per cent. 
1927 ees 5-1312 1932 ers 4:85673 | 1937 see 3-70787 
1928 ‘abe 5-12027 1933 eee 4-37804 | 1938 one 366774 
1929 Pe 514062 | 1934 ell _ 4:12554 | 1939 oe 3-67296 
1930 oe 5-17204 | 1935 we 392041 | 1940 eee 3-67829 
1931 eee 5-14431 193 tes 3-81 666 1941 tee 3°66042 


REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funps. 

An account of the debt redemptions and sinking funds of New South 
Wales prior to the transfer to the National Debt Commission in terms of 
the Financial Agreement, was published on pages 170 and 171 of the Official 
Year Book for 1929-80. The present sinking fund is described below. 


FrivanciAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH AND STATES. 

The history of the financial relationships existing between the Common- 
wealth and States since federation in 1901 has been sketched in earlier 
issues of this Year Book, and the trend of discussions on proposals for the 
readjustment of these relationships was outlined on page 284 of the Year 
Book for 1925-26. 


Financial Agreement, 1927. 
All the matters under discussion were incorporated in a comprehensive 
scheme propounded by the Commonwealth and placed before conferences of 


Premiers in Melbourne in May, 1927, and in Sydney in July, 1927, After 
amendment the scheme was accepted by all the States and by the Common- 


wealth, and, except in certain minor matters, it was brought into operation 
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as from 1st July, 1927. The provisions were outlined on page 682 of the 
1930-31 Year Book, and full details are given in the Commonwealth Year 
Book, 1988, on pages 21 to 33. 


In terms of the agreement the Australian Loan Council was created to 
co-ordinate public borrowing. All borrowings by the States are arranged 
by the Commonwealth, in accordance with the decisions of the Council, 
which consists of a Minister of the Commonwealth and of each State. The 
Council determines the amount, rates and conditions of loans to be raised 
after consideration of the annual programmes submitted by the Common- 
wealth and by each State. 


In June, 1939, by common consent, the loan programmes of local govern- 
ing and semi-Governmental authorities were brought within the purview 
of the Loan Council. Following the outbreak of war a Works Co-ordinator 
was appointed to examine and report upon the works projects embodied 
in the programmes submitted by each Government. 


On Ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth took over the debts of the States, 
and assumed, as between the Commonwealth and States, the liabilities of 
the States to bondholders. The debts taken over consisted of the balance 
then unpaid of the gross public debt of each State existing on 30th June, 
1927, and of all other debts of each State existing on 1st July, 1929, other 
than for temporary purposes. 


The Commonwealth also relieved the States of the lability of principal, 
interest and sinking fund on an amount of debt equal to the value of pro- 
perties transferred to the Commonwealth after federation. 


The Commonwealth, as agent for the States, has agreed to pay to bond- 
holders interest due on the public debt of the States and, for a period of 
fifty-eight years from the 1st July, 1927, to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
towards the interest, the States to pay the balance to the Common- 
wealth. After this period the States will pay to the Commonwealth the 
whole of the interest due. The contribution by the Commonwealth is 
equal to the amount paid by the Commonwealth to the States in 1926-27, at 
the rate of 25s. per head of population, and the eontribution to New South 
Wales is £2,917,411 per annum. 


National Debt Sinking Fund. 


A national debt sinking fund was established in terms of the financial 
agreement, and is controlled by the National Debt Commission. The annual 
‘payments to the fund are contributed partly by the Commonwealth and 
partly by the States, as described in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Separate accounts are kept by the Commonwealth for each State in 
respect of debt, interest, and sinking funds. ‘The operations of the National 
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Debt Sinking Fund in regard to the debts of the State of New South Wales 
during cach year, and the aggregate since Ist July, 1928, are shown below:— 


Tap_r 846.—National Debt Sinking Fund, Transactions on Account of 
New South Wales. 


Receipts. 
Contributions by— 
Year ended SEER ———___— —_~ 
eObhi June: State of New South Wales— 
! a Interest. Total 
Common- | Receipts. 
wealth. 44% on Total 
On Loans ' Cancelled | New South 
: Securities. | Wales. 

i £ j zg Fy £ l g £ 
1928 and 1929 see 657,039 *635,345 3,004 638,349 | 15,885 | 1,311,273 
1930... wits, sa 403,979 710,508 45,479 755,987 | 32,609 1,192,575 
1931... eee oye 429,307 762,154 109,278 871,432 11,148 1,311,887 
1982... ace aie. 462,025 807,854 168,436 976,290 12,628 1,450,943 
1933... eee ie 514,016 846,293 231,208 1,077,501 20,121 1,611,638 
1934 jaa one on 545,389 877,667 288,576 | 1,166,243 11,779 1,723,411 
19385... 05 oe 570,404 901,513 385,446 1,286,959 5,395 1,862,758 
1986... bee oe 589,886 939,108 396,854 1,335,962 14,666 1,940,514 
1987... vee ies 616,767 998,834 501,555 1,500,389 20,318 2,137,474 
1938 ... ats ner 628,400 | 1,046,631 598,154 1,644,785 j 14,291 2,287,476 
1939... oe oat 635,913 | 1,081,877 696,232 1,778,109 11,655 2,425,677 
1940... oe ox 657,304 1,171,075 800,852 1,971,927 | 15,241 | 2,644,472 
1941... oo oe 664,649 1,247,525 896,118 2,143,643 | 13,768 | 2,822,060 

Total, 1928 to 1941...) 7,375,078 | *12,026,384 | 5,121,192 j 17,147,576 199,504 |*24,722,158 
Payments—Net Cost of Securities 7 ath 
Face Value of Securities 

“ Repurchased and Redeemed. 

Year ended u Australian Currency.) Repurchased and Redeemed. 

30th Junc. zs _ 

| S 

Australia. | London. | New York.| Total. | Australia. London. 4 

£ £ | £ & £ i £stg. £t 
1929... a «| 286,812 415,415 180,814 883,041 286,812 426,600 192,767 
1930 721,416 671,417 82,235 | 1,475,068 | 720,994 | 750,000 91,544 
1931... eid 881,099) | f| 681,099 1 588,452 120,004 
19382 .., wf  141,326' 2,817,457 i} 4,048,650 153,726 | 711,332 217,487 
1933... ase «| 408,768’ \| 403,903 ; 796,000 137,676 
19384... ee ..| 476,116 | 1,351,943 137,855 | 1,965,914 454,065 | 1,088,270 124,319 
1935 .,, 6 «| 780,275 119,389 143,209 | 1,042,873 779,902 | 95,000 119,799 
1936... Ar «| 790,944 | 1,404,891 67,943 | 2,263,778 783,324 | 1,122,065 55,070 
1937... sie «..| 874,993 | 1,180,745 122,688 | 2,178,426 871,760 | 1,005,046 100,175 
1938... aes ..-)| _ 468,159 | 2,096,130 186,472 | 2,750,761 468,160 | 1,720,608 151,135 
1939... se ...| 1,537,858 798,902 258,960 | 2,590,720 | 1,536,150 694,318 206,925 
1940... eee «| 1,970,882 56,646 217,028 | 2,244,056 | 1,966,170 48,832 178,431 
1941... sia -+.| 541,220 ves 214,905 756,125 541,045 was 223,364 
Total, 1928 to 1941...) 9,679,368 12,520,044 22,199,412 | 9,647,110 | 9,046,523 | 1,918,696 


* Includes balance of old sinking fund account transferred to National Debt Sinking Fund, £30,061. 
+ Face value of securities in Dollars converted at $4°8665 to £. 


The payments shown in the table for repurchases and redemptions of 
securities are expressed in terms of Australian currency, and the exchange 
on overseas remittances is included in the net cost of securities acquired in 
London and New York. 


The face value of securities repurchased and redeemed corresponds with 
the value at which the securities were included in the statement of public 
debt (Tables 837 to 841), as described on page 412. During the thirteen 
_years the sinking fund has been in operation the average price in Australian 
currency paid for £100 face value of securities repurchased and redeemed 
was £100 6s. 8d. in Australia, £114 4s. 8d. in London and New York, and 
£107 14s. 6d. in the three centres. In 1940-41 the average price per £100 
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face value wag £100 Os. 8d. in Australia, £96 4s. 3d. in New York, and the 
general average was £98 18s. 4d. The balance at credit of the sinking 
fund as at 80th June, 1941, was £2,522,746. The following table indicates 
the source of coutributions by New South Wales :— 


Taste 347.—National Debt Sinking Fund, Source of Contributions by 
ENew South Wales. 


| ‘Total, 
ee Contributions in respect of ee | 1-7-28 
1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. ; 30-6~41. 
£ £ £ £ 
Railwa: YS oe oe vel es 425,000 | 871,850 | 1,826,850 
Road Prarsport and “Tramways an v — 40,778 | 43,389 | 46,060 450,982 
State Coal Mine ... «we ia 1,400 1,530 | 1,600 11,488 
Closer Settlement Fund ... 58,000 64,000 | 66,397 | 642,400 
Metrop. Water, Sew’ge & Drainage Board 71,005 . 71,000 | 71,500 | 1,022,043 
Hunter District Water Board... . 18,000)... 1 18,500 | 219,951 
Country Towns Water Supply and! | 
Sewerage Works int an Seal 2,740 8,823 | seseee 139,988 
Water and Drainage Trusts  ... | 900 | 876 | nese ; 10,062 
Main Roads Department ... vee evel 28,820 | 40,050 | 41,338 251,779 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... ice a! = 40,885 | 44,564 | 48,243 338,439 
Sydney Harbour Services ... we. — 68,987 62,210 | 65,347 | 615,673 
Burrinjuck Hydro-Electric Scheme acl 4,500 | 5,600 6,027 44,229 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner; | 4,100 4,100 ; 4,300 43,521 
State Metal Quarries os fs | re ~ | aa eoae 2,233 
Tourist Bureau... = Fe | Sous 797 
South-West Tablelands Water Supply iis | 3,146 3,146 
Unemployment Relief Fund We a “a 163,500 163,775 331,274 
Consolidated Revenue Fund Pas » 1,448,494 | 1,042,785 | 740,560 \11,192,647 
fe eee | ae 
Total ... ae ve] 1,778,109 | 1,971,927 2,143,643 {17,147,502 
L i 
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War Time Recuxarions. 


Following the outbreak of war in September, 1939, regulations were 
made by the Commonwealth in terms of the National Security Act to 
implement plans for conserving national resources for wartime needs. 
Thus regulations were made regarding foreign exchange and foreign 
securities available to persons in Australia, banking, investment in property 
and commercial and industrial securities. Government control in these 
matters is exercised, where practicable, by means of a provision that prior 
consent of the Commonwealth Treasurer or the Commonwealth Bank in its 
capacity as central bank, or other competent authority, must be obtained. for 
various transactions. Regulations have been made also to safeguard the 
assets of members of the Forces and their dependants, to relieve debtors in 
difficulties attributable to the war, and to insure persons and property 
against war damage. Other regulations for the control of prices and rents, 
ete., are described in various chapters of the Year Book. 


By regulations relating to oversea exchange and monetary ccntrol, 
restrictions have been placed upon the transmission of money (including 
Australian notes and gold) to places outside Australia. All gold held in 
Australia except gold coin to the value of £25, wrought gold and gold held 
for commercial use, must be delivered to the Commonwealth Bank. The 
export or transfer from Australia of securities in any form without the 
Treasurer’s consent is prohibited and persons possessing any interest in 
securities, including gold, may not dispose of or otherwise deal with them 
if they are situated in any foreign country, or Canada or Newfoundland, 
or Hong Kong (non-sterling countries), or if the principal and interest 
thereon are payable in the currency of any country other than the British 
Empire (apart from Canada, Newfoundland and Hongkong). Particulars 
of such foreign securities must be furnished to the Commonwealth Bank, 
and the Treasurer is empowered to acquire them for national purposes. 

Resources in the form of sterling and foreign exchange balances are 
controlled by systems of import and export licences. By means of the 
import licenses importation, particularly from non-sterling countries, is 
regulated. The system of licensing applied to exports ensures that proceeds 
from the sale of Australian products overseas are placed at the disposal of 
the Commonwealth Bank; the bank pays an equivalent amount in Ausira- 
lian currency to the persons entitled thereto. 


By the “Capital Issues” Regulations, issued from time to time between 
October, 1939, and February, 1942, restrictions were placed upen the regis- 
tration of new companies, the increase or issue of capital by existing 
companies, calls upon shares, etc.; also on the issue of securities, mortgages 
or charges upon property, the acceptance of deposits by certain bodies 
Cinecluding building societies, pastoral companies and co-operative societies) 
and the discounting of securities. Advances by banks made in the ordinary 
course of business and payable on demand were exempted from such restric- 
tions; also similar advances by declared pastoral companies for purposes 
other than the acquisition of land, certain classes of securities issued by 
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local authorities, and mortgages where the. total amount given by the one 
person in the preceding twelve months did not exceed a certain sum. The 
capital issue regulations also limited rates of interest on secured and 
unsecured loans, including advances by banks and pastoral companies and 
deposits on unsecured loans of building societies. The consent of the 
Treasurer was required in respect of contracts for the sale of land in 
certain urban areas (including Sydney and Newcastle districts in New 
South Wales) if the purchase money exceeded £10,000 and was not payable 
within. a year, or if the contract gave the vendor right of repurchase. 


Economic control over matters covered by the Capital Issues Regulations 
was intensified in February, 1942, in terms of the Economic Organisation 
Regulations described below. 


In implementing wartime financial poliey the banks in Australia co- 
operated with the Government on a voluntary basis until the Wartime 
Banking Control Regulations were formulated in November, 1941. By 
these, banks operating in Australia (except Commonwealth and State 
banks) are required to obtain authority from the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to conduct business. In making advances, the banks must comply 
with the policy laid down from time to time by the Commonwealth Bank 
and they may not purchase Government or municipal securities or subscribe 
to Stock Exchange securities without prior consent of the Commonwealth 
Bank. Each bank must lodge in a special account with the Commonwealth 
Bank such part of its surplus investtble funds as may be directed by the 
Commonwealth Bauk in aceordance with a plan approved by the Common- 
wealth Treasurer, and it may not withdraw moneys from the special account 
without prior consent of the Commonwealth Bank. Interest is paid on 
credit balances in the special account at a rate determined by the Common- 
wealth Bank (subject to a maximum rate fixed by the Commonwealth 
Treasurer) with a view to securing that the trading profits of the 
banks do not exeeed the average of the three years ended 31st August, 1939. 
A bank’s “surplus investible funds” is defined as the excess of its total 
assets in Australia over its average assets on weekly balancing days in 
August, 1939. The banks must publish annual balance sheets and profit 
and loss accounts in prescribed form and must furnish returns, as directed, 
to the Commonwealth Treasurer and the Commonwealth Bank; these 
returns will not disclose particulars of individual accounts. The books and 
transactions of the banks are subject to investigation by the Auditor- 
General of the Commonwealth. All persons and corporations which accept 
deposits of money may be required to furnish returns to the Common- 
wealth Bank and the Treasurer. 


The Building Control Regulations (up to September, 1941) for the 
wartime control of investment in building projects are described in the 
chapter Social Conditiou cf this Year Book. Prior consent of the Com- 
monwealth Treasurer is required for the issue of a permit for a building 
where the estimated cost of the work exceeds a certain sum. Control has 
been extended over this form of investment by reductions in the exemption 
limit fixed for various classes of buildings. On 28th January, 1942, the 
limit was reduced in the case of permits for new dwellings from £3,000 
to £2,000 and a gencral prohibition was placed upon the commencement 
of the work of erecting or altering dwellings within 25 miles of the General 
Post Office, Sydney or Melbourne. 


The provisions of regulations regarding the War Service Moratorium, 
debtors’ relief and war risks insurance are described later in this chapter. 
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It wags announced on 10th February, 1942, that plang for extending 
economic zontrol by the Commonwealth had been formulated and regula- 
tions for the mobilization of services aud property and for economic 
organisation were issued on 19th February. 

The Mobilization of Services and Property Regulations authorise Com- 
monwealth Ministers or persons authorised by a Minister to direct any 
resident to place his services or property at the disposal of the Common- 
wealth. Such directions may apply to persons or property generally or in 
a particular area or to a particular person or property or to any class of 
persons or property. 

“The Economic Organization Regulations introduced drastic changes but 
many were modified during the ensuing month. The regulations prescribed 
that persons carrying on business must pay to the Comniissioner of Taxa- 
tion (in accordance with legislation to be enacted) all profits in excess of 
4 per cent. of capital employed in the business; by amendment issued on 
9th March this regulation will not came into operation until a date (not 
earlier than 80th June, 1942) fixed by Parliament. 

Sales and trausfers of land or securities (other than Commonwealth 
securities, Treasury Bills, and semi-governmental securities) were pro- 
nibited, except sales, ete., in pursuance of contracts made prior to 10th 
February, 1942, or mortgage transactions, or transfers and dispositions by 
trustees or liquidators of property of deceased persons or bankrupts or 
gompanies in liquidation. The Federal Treasurer is authorised to exempt 
particular transactions or classes of transactions from the regulations— 
either conditionally or unconditionally. 

By order issued on 26th February, 1942, the prohibition on sales and 
transfers of real estate was relaxed to permit sales of dwellings, containing 
not more than two home units, which had been occupied by the owner for 
twelve of the last fourteen months or had never been occupied, if the selling 
price was not more than 10 per cent. above certified value or last purchase 
price, which ever was the greater. The exemption applied to similar dwel- 
lings in course of erection on, or commenced after, 10th February, 1942, if 
the selling price was not more than the certified value at date of sale. 
Exemption did not apply to buildings which contained shops. Lands used 
for rural purposes for at least twelve months prior to sale were exempted as 
from 27th February, 1942, if sold at a price which would have been fair and 
reasonable as at 10th February. Amending regulations which commenced 
on 11th March, 1942, exempted from the prohibition the sale or transfer 
of lands, other than rural, owned by the seller for twelve months prior to 
sale, and continued the exemption of country lands stated above. ; 

The prohibition on dealings in company shares, stock or debentures, 
which had been in operation since 19th February, 1942, was modified as 
from 11th Mareh. After consultation with the Committee of the Associated 
Stock Exchanges of Australia the Commonwealth Treasurer fixed maximum 
and minimum prices at a margin of 10 per cent. above and below those 
current on 19th February and sales of shares within this range of prices are 
permitted without restriction if the vendor has been registered as owner 
of the scrip for at least five months. Borrowing or lending money for the 
purpose of paying for stock exchange securities is prohibited. 

The Economic Organisation Regulations authorise the Commonwealth 
Pank, as directed by the Federal Treasurer, to fix maximum interest rates 
en loans, advances, deposits, hire purchases or instalment purchases, cash 
orders or other forms of debt. Particulars of rates fixed in terms of the 
regulations are shown later in this chapter. 
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The Economic Organisation Regulations also contain industrial provisions 
for the stabilization of rates of wages at the level existing on 10th February. 
Automatie adjustment of wages following variations in the cost of living 
and periodical increments in terms of employment are permitted; also 
alterations by industrial tribunals in the determination of applications 
lodged prior to 10th February, 1942, or with Ministerial approval for the 
correction of anomalies. Absence from employment, except in case of 
illness, customary leave of absence, or pressing emergency, is forbidden. 


Regulations for the control of cash order business aud hire purchase 
agreements were issued on 23rd March, 1942, with the main purpose of 
restricting expenditure on non-essential commodities (see page 476). 


CURRENCY. 


Currency matters in Australia are under the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Government. 


Gold coins ceased to circulate as internal currency during the war 
period, 1914-1918, and paper money came into general use. Restrictions 
imposed on the export of gold from Australia as a war time measure re- 
mained in force until 29th April, 1925. 


At the end of 1929 special measures were adopted to meet the exchange 
crisis which developed with the onset of depression. The Commonwealth 
Bank was given legal power to acquire a large amount of gold from the 
trading banks and (with the authority of the Treasurer) to require 
persons holding gold coin or bullion to exchange it for Australian notes. 
Cn 2ist May, 1932, the Commonwealth Bank was relieved of its legal 
obligation to redeem Australian notes in gold coin. 


CoINaGE. 


The face value of coins held by banks in New South Wales at 30th 
June, 1941, was: Gold £9,049, silver £996,784, and copper £48,747. 


Australien coins are legal tender in Australia as follows, viz., gold for 
the payment of any amount, silver up to. forty shillings, and bronze up 
te one shilling. Imperial coins also are legal tender for these amounts, © 
except silver coins minted since 31st March, 1920, but few Imperial coins 
are in circulation in Australia. Australian notes, which have replaced 
gold coins as units of internal currency, are legal tender for any amount. 


Branches of the Royal Mint are in operation in Melbourne (Victoria) 
and in Perth (Western Australia). The Commonwealth Coinage Act, 
1909-1936, empowers the Federal Treasurer to make and issue silver and 
bronze coins of specified denominations. The denominations of silver 
coins are two shillings, one shilling, sixpence and threepence, and of 
bronze coing one penny and one half penny. Crown pieces, in value 
equivalent to five shillings, were issued for the first time in 1937, but are 
not in general circulation. 


The standard fineness of metal coins as fixed by the Coinage Act, 1906- 
1936, is as follows; viz.. gold coins 34 fine gold, 7 alloy; silver 
coins $j fine silver, ,5, alloy; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, 
and zinc. Standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats 
and its nominal value under gold standard conditions was £8 17s. 104d. 
(Australian currency), equivalent to £4 4s. 114d. per oz. fine. 
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The Commonwealth Bank fixes the price which it is prepared to pay 
for gold lodged at the mint in Australia. This price is based on the forward 
open market price abroad, adjusted to the ruling rate of exchange for 
telegraphic transfers, less a small allowance for realisation charges. The 
price of gold in London has been controlled by the Bank of England since 
September, 1939. 

The following table shows the average price per oz. of fine gold and the 
average value of the sovereign in London and Australia in each of the years 
ended 30th June, 1929 to 1941, and in recent months. London prices are 
expressed in sterling and Australian prices in local currency :— 


Tabriz 348.—Prices of Gold in London and Australia. 


London. | Australia. 
2 ‘| ‘ 
Beat bite ean pileeperOz.| ‘Valucot [Priceper On| Valucor | Premium, 
Fine. Sovereign. ' Fine. Sovereign. | 
Stg. Stg. A A 
£8, d.| £8. d £s, d.| £ 8. a. | Percent, 
Year ended 30th June— ' 
1929... Tee | 4 411 10 04 4 411 jee te) ere 
1930... wee a) 4 411 100] 4 6 8 10 4 1*5 
1981... ia =| 4411) 10 0) 419 4! 13 5 16°9 
1932... wee | 6 7 7] 1 «5 4 611 4 110 il 546 
1983)... aie «| 6-1 7 18 7/ 79 9 115 3 76:2 
1934... tes nee 611 8 111 0 | 8 2 0 118 2 90-6 
19385... ees vel 7 1 3 113 3) 8 1410 212 105-7 
19386... 7 70 8 113 13 814 0 210 104°8 
19387... 7 010 113 2) 815 8 213 106-2 
1988... ae | 7 0 0 11211) 8 13 10 2 011 1046 
1939... os aw! 7 6 9 11447 i 9 2 9 2 3 0 115°] 
1940. . ‘ 8 4 9 118 91/10 8 6 29 1 1464 
1941 8 8 0 119 7) 1013 7 210 3 151-4 
Month. j 
1941— | | 
July ous . ‘| 8 8 0; 119 711014 0 210 4 151-9 
August ' 8 8 0 119 7 ‘ 10 14 0 210 4 151:9 
September... =! 8 8 0 119 741014 0 210 4 151-9 
October ove | 8 8 0 119 7; 1014 0 210 4 151-9 
November... es 8 8 0 119 7 |1013 4 210 2 1511 
December 8 8 0 119 7 a 10 11 0 29 8 148:4 
Stg.—Sterling. A.— Australian Currency (see exchange rates, page 451). 


Current Australian gold prices are published in the “Monthly Summary of Business Statistics.” 


The nominal value of one ounce of standard silver (37 fine) is approxi- 
mately 5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 
4s,, and into half pence 8s. 4d. 


Pavrr Currency. 


Bank Notes. 


Prior to 1910 the right to issue paper currency in New Sonth Wales was 
vested in private banking institutions which had acquired the right by Royal 
Charter or by special Act of Parliament, amd a tax of 2 per cent. per annum 
was imposed by the State on the bank notes current. In 1910 the Federal 
Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian notes, imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks, with the object of forcing 
them cut of circulation. In June quarter, 1941, the value of bank notes 
outstanding in New South Wales was only £48,955. 
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Australian Notes. 


In 1910 the Federal] Treasurer was authorised to issue Australian 
notes, and the circulation of notes by any of the States was prohibited. 


Since December, 1920, the note issue has been controlled and the notes 
have been issued by the Commonwealth Bank, in which a Note Issue 
department has been established. Control is exercised by the Board of 
Directors of the Bank, but a decision affecting the issue is not effective 
unless six of the eight directors vote for it at a meeting at which all the 
directors are present, or five vote for it when any of the directors is absent. 


The notes are issued in denominations of 10s., £1, £5, £10, £20, £50, £100, 
and £1,000. 


The profits of the note issue, after paying working expenses and com- 
mission to the Commonwealth Bank are payable to the Treasury of the 
Commonwealth. The money derived from the issue, apart from the reserve, 
may be invested on deposit with any bank; in securities of the United 
Kingdom, of the Commonwealth, or of a State; or in trade bills with a 
curreney of not more than 120 days. 


The minimum gold reserve in respect of the notes is 25 per cent. of the 
notes in circulation. The reserve may be held either in gold or in 
English sterling or partly in both. The part in English sterling must 
consist of (a) balances with the Bank of England or other banks in 
London; (6) bills of exchange payable in English sterling maturing 
in not more than three months; or (c) Treasury bills or other 
securities of the United Kingdom not exceeding three months’ maturity. 
Any profit accruing by reason of the sale of gold in the reserve must be 
transferred to a special reserve account for use in stabilising exchange or 
for the purposes of the Note Issue Department. The amount of special 
reserve is £7,754,954. 

The total value of the Australian notes in circulation in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, and the reserve held against the note issue in various 
years since 1914. are shown below. The figures for June, 1914, are as at the 


last Wednesday and those for later years relate to the last Monday of the 
month :— 


Taste 349.—Australian Note Issue, 1914 to 1941. 


Australian Notes in Circulation. +Note Issue Reserve. 

cers j Proportion of 

* | Held by Banks- | Held by Public. Total. Total. t Note 

| | | Circulation. 
| | 
: £ £ £ } £ Per cent, 

1914 ... . * 9,573,738 4,106,767 | 42°90 
1921 ... 34,303,896 23,924,174 §8,228.C70 23,478,128 | 40-32 
1929 ... 17,805,812 24,452,414 42,258 ,226 22,151,497 52°42 
1931 .. 25,302,258 25,351,168 50,653,426 15,226,530 30°06 
1932 ... 26,504,968 24,798,458 51,303,426 | 10,500,455 20°47 
1936 ... 18,253,277 28,791,659 47,044,936 | $15,999,240 | 34:01 
1987 o0+ 17,536,707 29,502,266 47,038,973 {| $16,011,663 | 34-04 
1938 ... 17,630,440 31,403,737 49,034,177 | 116,007,349 | 32°64 
1939 .., 14,829,109 32,701,015 47,550,124 $16,029,604 | 33°73 
1940 ... 13,936,977 46,938,238 60,875,215 $16,081,528 | 26:42 
1941 ... 14,044,234 53,819,804 67,864,038 $17,705,022 26-09 


* Banks held £5,032,149 and public £4,822,774 at 3rd August, 1914 (earliest figures available). - 
+ Couasisting solely of gold until July, 1932, thereafter gold and English Sterling. 
Valued in Australian currency, previously in gold and Sterling curreucy. 
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Normally, the seasonal demand for currency is at a minimum in July 
and August, increasing during the later months of the year owing to the 
requirements of the rural industries for shearing, harvesting, etc., and 
rising to a maximum in December during the Christmas holiday period. A 
marked reduction in the note issue usually occurs in January, then it 
declines gradually as wool, wheat, and other seasonal products are sold. 


Money Orders and Postal Notes. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by the 
Post Office. 


The following table gives particularg of the money orders issued and 
paid in New South Wales during the five years ended June, 1940 :— 


Taste 3850.—Money Order Business in New South Wales. 


| Money Orders issued in New South Wales for Money Orders issued elsewhere, paid 
! payment in— in New South Wales. 
Year | 
goth June, [Oth l “In other | Beyond th 
Une.) New South | er Other n other eyond the 
Wales, | ee Countries. Total auuen een Total. 
are er See ee £ | £ |. £ £ £ 
1936 ...| 6,766,723 | 702,642) 173,411 | 7,642,776 709,030 202,268 911,298 
1937. J 7,222,268 | 721,913 | 184,491 8,128,672 | 744,098 222,976 967,074 
1938 | 7,685,818 | 733,229 | 178,291 | 8,597,338 | 752,787 | 214,356 968,143 
1939 4 7, $37, 25% } 716,693 180, 152 | 8,734,097 753,010 337,205 1,090,215 
1940 ! 8,131,617 | 696,685 135,990 | §,964,202 | 794,754 179,433 974,187 


The amount of money orders issued in other Australian States and 
oversea countries for payment in New South Wales usually exceeds the 
amount sent from this State. 


The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding postal notes are shown below :— 


Tasie 851.—Postal Note Business in New South Wales. 


New South Wales Postal Notes paid in— pew nes 
; 2 . a. other Aus- 
bes ui | | tralian States 
une. | New South {Other Australian Total paid in New 
| Wales. | States. : South Wales, 
: wal 
| £ £ £ | £ 
3936 ; 2,605,470 537,625 3,142,995 276,900 
1937 2,707,088 512,150 3,219,238 287,526 
1938 .| 2,862,026 F35,133 3,397,159 302,284 
1939 2,971,205 520,425 3,491,620 306,022 
1940 = ...]. 2,976,563 513.3882 ; 3,489,945 306, 664 


The number of New South Wales postal notes paid in the State during 
the year ended June, 1940, was 7,785,245, and 1,589,465 were paid in other 


Australian States. 


issues in other States numbered 824,834. 


Baxks. 


‘The postal notes paid in New South Wales from 


Institutions which transact banking business in New South Wales are 


required, in terms of the Census Act of 1901, to furnish to the Govern- 
ment Statistician quarterly statements of their assets and liabilities in 
New South Wales. The banks also supply statements of their business to 
the Commonwealth Bank. The information contained in the following 
tables has been prepared from these returns, and from the periodical 
balance-sheets issued by the banking companies. 
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Fourteen banking institutions transacted business in New South Wales 
during 1941. These include two Government banks, a New Zealand bank 
and two foreign banks. The bulk of the Australian banking business is 
done by nine private trading banks, of which six have their head offices in 
Australia and three in London. 


Branches of the fourteen banks in 1941 numbered 1,097 in New South 
Wales, 1,702 in other States of Australia and 942 elsewhere. In addition 
there were 223 agencies of the banks in New South Wales and 595 in 
other parts of Australia. 


Capital and Profits of Private Trading Banks. 


Particulars relating to the aggregate capital and profits of nine private 
trading banks with head offices in Australia and England are shown in 
the following statement. The particulars relate to the whole of the business 
of the banks in New South Wales and elsewhere. They represent 
profit and Joss results for periods ending, and balance sheet figures as at 
dates within the months of March and October in each calendar year. 
The New Zealand, French and Japanese banks, with only small business 
in New South Wales, are not included. Others excluded are the Com- 
monwealth and Rural Banks, which are not strictly upon the same 
trading basis as private institutions, and the Primary Producers’ 
Bank, which went into liquidation in 1931, after operating on a small 
scale for eight years, 


Taste 852.—Private Trading Banks, Capital, Reserves and Profits. 


Pn Shareholders’ Funds. | Net Profits as Reported. 
Number } ~ _ 
of i | 
Year. | Private : i Ratio to— 
. Reserve Fund and | 
Trading Capital paid up, Balance of Profit | Amount. | eS = 
fl and Loss, | | C: L \ Total Share- 
| | apita ypolders Funds. 
£ £ : £ per cent. per cent. 
1929 16 37,750,612 33,638,727 | 4,942,639 13°09 ! 6-92 
1981 10 38,064,362 33,708,566 | 2,962,926 778 4:13 
1932 9 37,136,362 32,274,078 1,880,347 5°05 | 2°71 
} 
1936 9 | 37,136,362 | 32,682,145 | 2,110,957 | 5-68 | 3-02 
' | | 
1937 9 37,136,362 $2,817,435 | 2,304,512 | 6-21 3°29 
1938 9 37,136,362 32,902,806 | 2,343,580 6-31 | 3°35 
i | i 
1939 9 37,136,362 32,905,731 | 2,282,703 615 | 3°26 
1940 9 37,136,362 32,946,507 2,242,091 | 6°04 3°20 
1941 9 37,136,362 | 32,925,776 | 2,169,515 | 5°84 3°03 
* | 


The shareholders’ sivas comprise both paid-up capital and the amount 
of disclosed reserves, including the balance standing to the credit of profit 
and loss account before distribution of the year’s final dividend. Reported 
profits represent the amount stated in the published accounts of the banks, 
less (where shown by some banks) provision made in respect of employees’ 
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provident fund and the writing down of premises. Where banks do not 
disclose the amount of such provision, it may have been made before the 
ascertainment of profits. 


The figures for capital, reserves, profits and deposits have been affected 
in small measure by the amalgamation of local banks with banks which 
operated in other States, but not in New South Wales. 


The capital of the Commonwealth Bank at 30th June, 1941, was 
£4,600,000 in the General Banking Department and £2,000,000 in the 
Rural Credits Department; profits amounted to £434,086 in 1940-41. Stock 
and debentures issued on behalf of the Rural Bank ontstanding at 
30th June, 1941, amounted to £14,319,089. The profits of the Rural Bank 
amounted to £88,336 in 1940-41. 


Average Liabilities and Assets in New South Wales (all Trading Banks). 


The following statements relating to the fourteen banks operating in 
New South Wales show the average liabilities and assets within New 
South Wales, exclusive of inter-branch balances and shareholders’ funds. 


Taste 353.—Trading Banks, Average Liabilities in New South Wales. 


Deposits. Total 
| Liabilities 
Not Beari New south 
June Bank Bearing Interest, AOU, pearing, Oth ew 
Quarter. Notes. Interest. Total Liabilities. ee 
; { Deposits. | of Share- 
L GeNeE gehen. SSREOn |) sober | | ag 
£000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1 
1929 64 | 5,086 73,247 2,369 | 53,914 | 134,616 6,554 141,234 
1931 \ 63{ 1,993 | 78,380 1,110 | 40,:33 121,616 9,314 130,993 
\ | | 
1932 } 63 71 69,395 | 1,859 39,208 :111,172 ; 4,831 116,066 
| i i 
1936 52 | 6,323 | 68,840 | 645 | 50,612 126,420 7,478 133,950 
1937 52 | 5,710 76,505 | 976 | 57,805 140,996 | 10,354 151,402 
1938 51 | 7,605 | 80,402 641 } 59,163 | 147,811 6,564 154,426 
1939 51 | 10,434 81,112 | 313 | 58,742 | 150,601 7,343 157,995 
1940 51 | 11,886 86,459 2,290 | 71,212 171,847 | 11,440 183,338 
1942 49 | 6,963 87,197 1,063 | 82,248 |177,471 | 11,230 188,750 
l 


Deposits increased during the last two years under the influence of 
wartime financial policy. 

In December quarter, 1941, deposits amounted to £178,2038,492, viz., 
interest bearing £89,194,889 and non-interest bearing £89,008,603. Com- 
parative figures for December quarter, 1940, were, total deposits 
£185,119,588, imterest bearing £104,458,235, and non-interest bearing 
£80,661,3538. 

The ratio of interest bearing deposits to total deposits was 53 per cent. 
in June quarter 1941 and 50 per cent. in December quarter. 
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Taste 854.—Trading Banks, Average Assets in New South Wales. 


sa iro Advances, Securities, etc. Amounts | Total 
Coin and. |"a.o.00 Due Assets 
June Quarter. and Cash with oat Ott eee from in 
Bullion. | Common- | 4 init on Operty:| Other |New South 
wealth | untcipal| Advances Total. Banks ‘Wales 
Bank Securities. etc. . 7 
: ie 


£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1929 «| 11,984 | 11,046 | 24,248 |119,575 | 143,823 3,188 3,788 | 173,829 


1931 ace 908 | 15,922 9,346 | 127,007 | 136,353 3,654 3,287 | 160,124 
1932 «| 1,055 | 12,510 | 21,162 | 117,477 | 138,639 3,876 2,420 | 158,500 
1936 is 963 | 11,203 | 21,189 | 126,282 | 147,471 4,292 1,419 | 165,348 
1937 «| 1,185 | 13,629 | 23,055 | 130,286 | 153,341 4,579 1,257 | 173,941 
1938 «1,454 | 10,392 | 19,477 |147,158 | 166,635 | 4,840 1,321 | 184,642 
1939 ...| 1,527 9,876 | 24,549 | 152,986 | 177,535 4,955 1,306 | 195,199 
1940 «| 1,479 | 18,780 | 43,386 | 147,511 | 190,897 5,157 1,781 | 213,094 
1941 .| 1,402 | 11,951 | 62,095 | 146,559 | 208,654 5,131 2,468 | 229,606 


+ Includes Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


The cash reserves of the banks consist of coin and bullion, Australian 
notes and cash with the Commonwealth Bank. The proportion of these 
reserves to liabilities and to deposits has little significance in :relation 
to the banking figures of one State, especially those which include 
particulars of the Commonwealth Bank. Moreover, since 1931 the invest- 
ments of banks in Government securities have included substantial amounts 
of short dated Treasury Bills which are readily convertible into cash. 
The amount of Treasury Bills held by the banks in New South Wales was 
nearly £5,000,000 in June quarter, 1932, and £17,064,231 in 1941. A 
statement of cash ratios based on Australian figures is shown in Table 357, 

Under the head of advances are included overdrafts and loans of all kinds, 
notes and bills discounted, and a small amount of sundry assets. The bulk 
of the advances represents overdrafts repayable on demand and secured by 
the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the lending 
institutions acquire a lien. The extent to which trade bills are discounted 
is not disclosed. 


Average Inabilities and Assets in New South Wales. 
(Private Trading Banks.) 

The course of trading bank business in New South Wales is indicated 
more clearly by reference to the aggregates of private trading banks, 
excluding the figures of the Commonwealth, Rural and overseas banks 
with only one branch in the State. 

The Commonwealth.Bank functions partly as a trading bank and partly 
as a central bank. The Rural Bank gives effect to State Government 
policy in promoting rural industry, and for this reason its capital is large 
when considered in relation to. general banking activities. 

The following statement has been prepared to show ‘the average 
Yiabilities, exclusive of shareholders’ funds, and assets within New South 
Wales of the trading banks, other than the Commonwealth, Rural and 
oversea banks, in June quarter of various years since 1929. 

*95035—C 
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TaBLe 855.— 


Private Trading Banks, Liabilities in New South Wales. 


(Ex Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea Banks with one branch in N.8.W.) 


Deposits. 

oy Lane Bearing Interest. 
Government.| Other. Soe | 
| £000 | £000 £000 | 
1929 5,081 | 62,937 770 | 
1931 | 1,815 | 62,697 585 | 
1932 452 | 55,688 | 514 
1936 | 620 | 56,030 460 | 
1937 2,029 | 60,607 433 
1938 2,814 62,382 399 | 
1939 1,904 | 64,373 178 | 
1940 | 2,673 | 66,037 | 250 | 
1941 3,225 | 65,500 290 | 


Not Bearing Interest. 


Other. 


£000 
47,382 
34,545 
34,517 
44,200 
48,768 
49,997 
50,915 
59,683 
68,788 


{ Bank 

Notes 

Deieatts, Tabties. 
£000 £000 | 
116,170 2,732 
99,642 1,597 
91,171 1,155 | 
101,310 1,433 | 
111,837 1,257 | 
115,592 1,256 | 
117,370 1,336 | 
128,643 1,431 | 
137,803 1,311 | 


Total 
Liabilities 
inN.S.W. 
° 


118,902 
101,239 

92,326 
102,743 
113,094 
116,848 
118,706 
130,074 
139,114 


* Itxeluding liabilities to shareholders 


As business activity slackened between 1929 and 1981, non-interest bearing 
deposits declined but by reason of the transfer of idle business funds deposits 
at interest were maintained at a high level. As business conditions improved 
non-interest bearing deposits rose gradually between 1933 and 1989, 
and there was a marked increase in 1940 and 1941 due to heavy war 


expenditure. 


The movement in deposits at interest. was somewhat irregular 


during this period, trending downwards until 1936 and upwards during the 
next four years. 


Tabre 356.—Private Trading Banks, Assets in New South Wales. 


(Ex Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea Ranks with one branch in N.S.W.) 


Advanccs, etc. 


{ 


{ 


Amounts 


Cas) [ ande Total 
ee ae Goyernment | Other Total ae ed oe rom Assets {o 
* Be mentee! Advances, merenees Property. | Banks. N.S.W. 
| Securities. | © t Securities. 
a ) a [earn 
; { 
£000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1929 | 20,540 oe 10,705 | $9,119 | 109,824 2,910 | 1,727 | 135,001 
1931 | 15,111 asic 5,9C6 95,178 | 101,084 3,386 1,042 | 120,623 
1932 | 10,764 | 4,250 4,015 |} £0,453 98.718 3,409 723 | 113,614 
1936 9,993 | 3,529 3.353 100,903 | 167,785 3,432 1,207 | 122,417 
1937 | 12,737 3,441 3,912 102,850 | 110,203 3,533 1,039 | 127,512 
1938 9,825 | 3,360 5,718 116,883 | 125,961 3,764 1,138 | 140,688 
1939 | 9,360 | 4,227 4,876 | 120,499 129,602 3,845 | 1,113 | 143,920 
1940 | 13,118 | 18,539 12,258 116,370 | 147,167 4,044 1,088 | 165,417 
1941 | 10,789 | 15,962 25,358 112,651 | 153,971 4,070 1,660 | 170,490 
J 


* Coin, Bullion, Australian Notcs and Cash with Commonwealth Bank. 
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A comparison of deposits and advances in the private trading banks in 
New South Wales in December quarter, 1939 to 1941, indicates the trend 
of banking business during the latter part of these years. 


Deposits—Interest bearing 


ose 


Non-interest bearing 


Total deposits... 


Advances 


December Quarter. 


1939. 1940. 1G41. 
£000 £000 £000 
66,007 67,773 66,989 
55,262 66,914 75,615 
121,269 134,687 142,604 
121,321 113,732 112,555 


The following statement shows the ratios of advances, securities, ete., 
to total deposits in New South Wales and Australia, and the ratio of 
cash, ete., to deposits at eall and to total deposits in Australia. 
The figures have been compiled on the same basis as those shown in the 
foregoing tables, in that they relate to private trading banks operating in 
New South Wales. 


TaBLe 357.—Private Trading Banks, Ratios in N.S.W. and Australia. 


(Ex Comm mwealth, Rural and Oversea Banks with one branch in N.S.W.) 


t 


New South Wales, 


Australia, 


i 


Ratio to Deposits. i 


I 
; 


Ratio of Cash, etc. t 
in Australia to— 


‘ | Ratio of , i 
Ratio of Ratio of | 
June Quarter, Deposits | Advances, Deposits | 
beari etc. bearing | Advance Advances, 
pearing | coxciuding | bearing | Advances, | “Govern 
| to Total geearities) t a Total (excluding naa ond, | rat Aas 
| Deposits, (Securities) to, yo posits. ‘Government | Municipal; at Call. | Deposits. 
bem | Deposits. | UCPONMS Securities). ee 
{ 
“ ne : Se aan ae 
percent. | pereent. |percent,| percent, |per cent. /per cent. |per cent. 
1929 vee 58-55 85-32 62-60 85:80 | 92-01 43-70 16°34 
1931 vee | G474 95-52 69-19 91-29 95-00 74-11 22-83 
1932 | 61-58 99-21 | 68:95 81-40 84-90 92-49 28-72 
1936 we | 65°92 99°60 | 62°77 89-07 94°15 51:14 19°04 
1937 «| 66°01 91:96 62°12 82°55 87°83 53°22 20:16 
1938 «| 56-40 101°12 62°60 88:25 | 95-11 43-94 16°44 
1939 dee 56°47 102°67 62°92 89°76 96°63 46°20 17-13 
1940 ee 53-41 90.46 60.80 81.21 93.07 58.33 22.87 
19-41 ve | 40°87 81°75 57-10 76°98 93-64 49°12 21:07 
i 
i i ! 


* Exeluding Treasury Bills. 


{ Including Treasury Bills. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills have been treated as a cash item in eal- 
culating ratios appearing in the foregoing table, but London balances held 
by the banks have not been ineluded because particulars are not avail- 


able. 


The London balances are normally regarded as equivalent to cash in 


Australia, and if included, the eash ratios would show that the position of 
the banks is more liquid than is indieated by the ratios in the table. 
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Banks Excuange SErrLeMENT. 


The Banks? Exchange Settlement Office was established in Sydney on the 
18th January, 1894. 


Exchanges are effected daily between the metropolitan banks. The 
results of the operations are notified to the secretary of the Banks’ 
Exchange Settlement, who notifies each institution daily of the amount of 
its balance. Since 27th April, 1925, exchange balances. between the banks 
have been settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the Commonwealth 
Bank, and for this purpose the banks have established accounts with the 
Commonwealth Bank through which settlements are made in full each day. 
The amount of the cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank is included 


in the exchanges. 


The following table shows the growth in the volume of exchanges made 
through the Settlement Office. The figures represent the aggregate value 
of cheques drawn on one bank and deposited in another in the metropolitan 
area and the net balances of transactions at country interbank clearings. 
Abnormal transactions on Governinent account in respect of Treasury Bills 


have been excluded since 1980. 


TaB_E 858.—Inter-bank Clearings, Sydney, 1896 to 1941. 


ver | Auguncl vem | teal 

£ | £ 
1896 117,718,862 || 1936 | 842,609,556 
1901 167,676,707 1987 | «937,334,454 
1911 304,488,435 1938 942,422,514 
1921 709,734,554 1939 932,367,369 
1929 1,048,324, 614 | 1940 = |_:1,074,$24,350 
1931 *683,175,641 1941 | 1,139,353,601 
1932 583,732,343 


* Government Treasury Bill transactions have been excluded from the 
amounts stated for 1931 and later years. 


The figures are affected by amalgamations of banks which took place 
from time-to time between 1916 and 1931, and the suspension of State 
Government banking transactions during the months of March to May, 
1932, 

These exchanges do not include the amount of transactions settled by 


intra-bank cheques and do not represent the total value of transactions 
settled by cheque. They are, however, considered an indication of the 
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degree. of variation in the volume:of business transactions settled by cheque 
from year to year, provided due allowance is made for changes in price 
levels and amalgamation of banks. 


In compiling the following index of bank clearings; the years 1996 
to 1980-(inelusive) are taken as the base period, and the amount of clearings 
in each month is calculated as a ratio per cent. of the average amount of 
clearings in the same month in the base years, after adjustment of: both 
sets of figures to remove the effects of special factors. By this means 
seasonal fluctuations are virtually eliminated. In order to smooth out 
casual fluctuations the ratio for each month is re-computed as a three 
months’ moving average, so that the index for each month, as published 
below, ‘represents the average of the ratios for that month and the two 
preceding months, with the average for respective months in 1926-1930 as 
base represented by 100. 


TaBLE 859.—Index of Bank Clearings, Sydney. 


| ; 
Month. dee: 1929.| 1981. | 1982. |1y30.|1937. {1938. |1939. |1940.| 1941. 1942. 
: : oe 
January... a 100 107| 82 63 |) 89 | 101} 97) 98 |110! 117} 123. 
February ... ties 100 107} 82 62 | 86 | 101) 96; 96 ;110/ 114 128 
March ase Sas 100 106} 81 * 85 98) 95! 93 |107| 110) ‘119 
April ae ie 100 104} 82 * 87 103 102: 98 j111 111 | -125. 
May... abe ve 100 | 104) 77 * 86 100, 103, 100 | 111} LT} 
June = sist 100 104) 75 | 66 | 87 | 108; 106] 101 115] 123] + 
July... se aes 100 106; 66 62 | 85 97| 101) 98 |116) 125 | 
August see ie 100 108; 65 64 | 86 98} 101; 99 |118]| 123 ' 
September ... es 100 107) 64 65 | 87 | 10r 99! 99 |117 | 124 
October... ees 100 106} 65 66 91 {| 101) 101| 100 |113) 123; 
November ... x46 100 103} 66 68 | 96 } 103} 1062; 102 |114| 124;- 
December ... are 100 164) 64 69 | 99 | 101 102: 106 |115|.124)}° . 
Year .. .., 100 | 106] 72, 65 | 89 101] 101| 100 /113) 120) 


* Index not ascertainable on account of suspension of State Government banking transactions. _ 


It should be noted that no adjustment has been made for normal growth 
nor for changes of price levels. : 


Tur CoMMONWEALTH BANK oF AUSTRALIA, 

The Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established under an Act 
passed by the Federal Government in 1911. The bank commenced opera- 
tions on 15th July, 1912, when a savings bank department was opened. 
Ordinary banking business was commenced on 20th January, 1913: The 
head office is in Sydney. 
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The Bank operates under guarantee of the Commonwealth Government. 
It is controlled by a Board of Directors, composed of the Governor of the 
Bank, the Secretary of the Commonwealth Treasury, and six other directors 
with experience in agriculture, commerce, finance, or industry. The last- 
mentioned are appointed by the Governor-General for a term of seven years 
and one retires in each year, but is eligible for reappointment. The 
Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and is appointed for a 
term of seven years, with eligibility for reappointment. 


The Bank has developed gradually ag a central bank and exercises func- 
tions as such in addition to general banking business. The Savings Bank 
Department wag separated from the bank in June, 1928, but is still 
managed by the Commonwealth Bank Board. Details regarding the 
Savings Bank are given on page 441. 


The Commonwealth Bank has controlled the Australian note issue since 
1920, and foreign exchange since December, 1931, when it undertook to 
buy London exchange at a stated price. The Bank underwrites Common- 
wealth Government loans, and keeps the registers of Commonwealth 
Government stock and bonds, and manages the issue of Treasury Bills. 
The Board of Directors may-be authorised by proclaination to fix and 
publish the rate at which it will discount and rediscount bills of exchange. 
The Bank’s activities have expanded since the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, and it exercises far-reaching powers in terms of the National 
‘Security Regulations described in ihis chapter. 


The Rural Credits Department was established in the Commonwealth 
Bank towards the end of 1925 to assist the marketing of products of the 
rural industries. This department may make seasonal advances upon the 
security of primary produce, to the general banking section, to other banks, 
co-operative associations, and such other bodies as may be specified by 
proclamation. In lieu of making advances the department may discount 
“bills secured upon primary produce on behalf of any of these institutions. 


Capital for the Rural Credits Department amounting to £2,000,000 was 
‘provided from the profits of the note issue, as indicated below, and 
a certain. amount of additional capital may be provided ky loans from the 
Federal Government or by the issue of debentures redeemable when advances 
-are repaid. 


The assets of the Department are available, firstly, for meeting liabilities 
other than loans from the Federal Government and interest thereon; and 
secondly, for repaying such loans with interest. One-half of the net profits 
of the Rural Credits Department are paid to the Development Fund, which 
is used at the discretion of the Board of Directors, for the promotion of 
primary production. At 80th June, 1941, the credit balance of the fund 
was £27,018. 


Capital and Profits. 


The Commonwealth Bank is authorised to raise loan capital amounting 
to £16,000,000, of whieh £6,000,000 may be provided by the Commonwealth 
rovernment and £10,000,000 by the issue of debentures, and it has additional 
powers to raise loan capital for the purposes of the Rural Credits Depart- 
ment as stated above. 
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The Bank has not yet exercised its authority to raise loans and at 30th 
June, 1941, its capital consisted solely of accumulated profits. The capital 
account of the General Banking Department amounted to £4,000,000, 
transferred from the reserve fund in 1924, and the capital account of the 
Rural Credits Department was £2,000,000, obtained by the appropriation 
of one-quarter of the profits of the Note Issue Department between 1925 
and 1932. The balances of reserve funds were: General Banking Depart- 
ment, £3,183,713; Rural Credits Department, £362,486; and Savings Bank, 
£3,093,670, 

The net profits of the Note Issue Department are paid to the Common- 
wealth Treasury and those of the General Banking Department and Savy- 
ings Bank are divided equally between tha reserve funds and the National 
Debt Sinking Fund. The profits of the Rural Credits Department are 
retained for the purposes of the Department, being divided equally between 
the reserve fund and the development fund. The following statement shows 
the net profits earned during each of the last five years and the manner in 
which they were distributed. 


Taste 360.—Commonwealth Bank and Savings Bank, Net Profits, 
1937 to 1941. 


+. + 


Year ended 30th June— 


Department, ete. al = 


1 
1937. 1938. | 1939. | 1940. 1941. 
£ £ £ £ & 

Profits. ; 
General Banking Department) 355,933 331,301 | 356,579 456,793 | 385,680 
Rural Credits Department ... 49,518 32,888 | 31,580 37,732 | 48,406 
Note Issue Department ..| 898,585 839,883 | 766,731 985,993 | 1,461,839 
Savings Bank... ie | 305,774 291,552 316,282 372,941 387,451 
Total ... —...| 1,609,810 | 1,495,624 | 1,471,172 | 1,853,459 | 2,283,376 

Distribution of Profits. 
Reserve Funds* oes «| 380,371 344,315 | 368,011 | 452,599 | 434,972 


Commonwealth Treasury ...| 898,585 839,883 | 766,730 985,993 | 1,461,839 
National Debt Sinking Fund) 330,854 311,426 | 336,431 414,867 386,565 


nl 
Total ... _...| 1,609,810 | 1,495,624 | 1,471,172 | 1,853,459 | 2,283,376 


| 


* Including half profits of Rural Credit Department pald to Development Fund. 


The profits of the Savings Bank are net amounts after payment of a 
share to State authorities in terms of agreements under which State 
savings banks amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. The 
share of profits paid to State authorities was £257,631 in 1940-41. 


Commonwealth Bank Liabilities and Assets in New South Wales. 
The following statement shows the average liabilities and assets of the 
Commonwealth Bank (the General Bank and Rural Credits Departments) 
in New South Wales in the June quarter of each of the years 1937 to 1941. 
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Taste 861—Commonwealth Bank, Average Liabilities and Assets in 
New South Wales. 


June Quarter. 
Particulars. { | 


1937, 1938. | 1939. | 1940. 1941. 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Deposits at interest— 

Government | 3,538,461 | 4,577,726 | 8,307,692 9,000,000) 3,559,798 
"Other tae ...| 14,795,557 | 16,810,389 : 15,709,314 | 19,426,393] 20,632,163 
Deposits not bearing | | 

interest— i 
’ Government ek 15,220 16,560 | 19,037 1,952,516 540,169 
Other ae ...| 7,647,843 | 7,922,487 | 6,618,604 9,966,422] 11,224,863 
Total deposits ..., 25,997,081 | 29,327,162 | 30,654,647 | 40,345,331} 35,956,999 
« Other liabilities ...| 8,263,336 | 4,635,863 | 5,245,627 9,844,345) 9,206,727 
“Total Liabilities in} | 


\ 
~! New South Wales...) 34,260,417 | 33,983,025 | 35,900,274 | 50,189,676] 45,863,720 


| 
4 
| 
| i 
i 
| 


Assets— \ 
Coin and Bullion... 238,821 337,951 ! 459,239 547,794 531,843 
Australian Notes ...) 1,206,198 1,246,989 | 1,193,703 1,044,204, 1,018,087 
Advances, etc. | 9,635,753 | 11,683,973 — 14,678,342 | 13,169,482) 16,168,834 

‘Government  Secur-! : | 
ities* ava ...| 14,460,063 9,417,073 | 14,589,482 11,401,240) 19,331,973 
Landed Property _... 366,744 346,124 | 351,886 323,179; 263,359 


Notes, Bills and Bal- 
ances from other) - : | 


Banks as ibis 80,081 85,370 | 107,494. | 535,341) 181,571 
Total Assets in New | 
South Wales ...| 25,987,660 | 23,117,480 31,380,146 | 27,021,240, 37,495,667 
t + 


* Including Municipal securities and Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


- The liabilities classified as “other” consist for the most part of amounts 
“deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by the trading banks. 


. ‘The balance sheet totals of tle bank in New South Wales aud elsewhere 
at 80th June, 1913, amounted to £5,046,667. At 30th June, 1941, they avere 
£140,395,347 in the General Bank and Rural Credits Departments, 
£77,144,818 in the Note Issue Department and £161,832,240 in the Savings 
Bank. 


Tue Rurat Bang or New Soutm WaAtxes. 


Particulars of the foundation and changes in the constitution of the 
Rural Bank of New South Wales have been stated in earlier issues of the 
Year Book. 


..Prior to 1st July, 1933, the bank functioned under the name of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, although the Savings 
Bank Department ceased active business on its amalgamation with the 
‘Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia as froma 15th December, 1931. 
The agreements under which the amalgamation was effected provided for 
the transfer of deposits in the Rural Bank Department to the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia. 

The business of the Rural Bank is conducted in two departments, 


viz., the Rural Bank Department and Advances for Homes Department, 
and the Bank administers in a Government Ageney Department various 
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lending activities on behalf of the Government. Control of the Bank is : 
exercised by three commissioners, of whom one is president, appointed . 
during ability and good behaviour until attainment of the age of sixty-five: 
years, agate 


Rural Bank Department. 


An account of the origin and operations of the Rural Bank Department 
is given in the chapter “Rural Industries” of this Year Book. 

Prior to 1931 the Department obtained the bulk of its funds from cus- 
tomers’ deposits, loans from the Savings Bank Department, and a public - 
issue of approximately £1,000,000 made in 1928. On 15th December, 1931, 
Rural Bank stock was issued to the Commonwealth Bank as consideration | 
for the assumption of deposit liabilities by this institution, and to the.. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank in place of loans due previously to the Savings 
Bank Department. As from this date the Rural Bank Department fune- 
tioned only in so far as loan accounts were concerned until 28th November, 
1988, when deposit business was resumed. At 80th June, 1941, there were | 
57 branches in Sydney and important country centres; in other places the 
Commonwealth Bank acts as agent. 


The balance sheet of the Rural Bank Department as at 30th June, 1941, 
was as follows :— 


Taste 862—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Rural Bank Department 
Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities. | Aseets. 
t 
£ £ 
Stock and Debentures Issuet 14,319,089 || Cash and Bank Balances .., 806,621 
Reserve Fund on 336 872,673 || Investments— . 
Special Reserve fs .. 1,479,946 || Commonwealth Government 
Deposits, Other Liabilities and Securities.. 943,286 
Reserves for Contingencies 2,4€2,367 || Moctropolitan Water Board 
Government Agency Dept.— Securities .. oes ove 293,054 
Capita] Accounts ... oes 191,940 || Fixed Deposits ae ihe 853,029 
Guarantee and Other Funds 113,156 Other Securities... tas 49,404 
' Loans and Advances to 
Customers ... ww. = 15,564,505 
; Sundry Debtors and other 
| Assets ee 192,324 
: Due by other “Departments 11,753 
| Bank Premises exe ‘ane 725.195 
Total awe «. 19,439,171 |! Total és «19,439,171 


The assets and liabilities shown above, other than capital items, are 
included in the particulars of trading banks published in Tables 353 and 


354, 
The net profit for the year 1940-41 amounting to £38,336 was transferred. 
to the reserve fund. 
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In terms of the agreement under which the savings business of the Bank 
was amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank, one-half of the 
profits earned in New South Wales by the Conimonwealth Savings Bank is 
payable to the Commissioners of the Rural Bank. Amounts received in 
this manner are credited direct to a special reserve account of the Rural 
Bauk Department, which, at 30th June, 1941, amounted to £1,479,946. The 
share of the profits amounted to £194,035 in 1940-41. 


Advances for Homes Depariment. 


An account of the operations of the Advances for Homes Department 
is published in the chapter “Social Condition,” (page 189) of this Year 
Book. 


Funds for ihe purposes of the Department were obtained mainly by 
loan from the Savings Bank Department, but liability in this respect is now 
owing to the Commonwealth Savings Bank. A sum of nearly £1,000,000 
was obtained from the Housing Fund eonstituted by the Commonwealth 
Covernment, and a loan of £1,511,780 was raised by public subscription in 
1934 to provide for the redemption of a £1,000,000 loan floated in 1924, and 
to enable lending operations to be resumed. Further loans have since been 
arranged with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


The balance sheet of the Advances for Homes Department at 30th June, 
1941, was as follows :— 
Tavte 363.—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Advances for Homes 


Department Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities. | Assets, 
gl £ 
Stock and Debentures || Cash at Bankers sue ane 355,472 
Tssued és See «» 11,689,423 | Commonwealth Government 
Reserve Fund ‘ 907,238 i Securities ... «. 1,231,935 
Deposits, other Liabilities and | Metropolitan W ater Board 
Reserves for Contingencies 1,267,713 Securities ... 153,555 
Amounts due to ” Other | Fixed Deposits w ith other 
Departments wos a2 18,069 | Banks < 201,180 
| Rural Bank “Depart. Stock 665,000 
| Other Assets... F ‘ 12,483 
Loans on Mortgage and Con- 
' tracts of Sale oe «. 11,262,818 
—_—___-—_———— | ——__-__—~ 
Total aT 13,882,443 il Total sas 13,882,443 


The net profit in 1940-41 was £40,170, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund. 


Government Agency Department. 


A Government Agency Department was established under the 
Rnral Bank Aet, 1932, with the object of co-ordinating under the control 
of a central authority certain lending activities conducted formerly 
throush Government departments. The scope of the department’s functions 
aud powers is defined by the Rural Bank (Agency) Acts, 1984 and 1936 
In terms of these Acts various agencies were created. 
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In respect of each agency the Rural Bank acts in an administrative 
capacity as agent for the Government, collecting charges and principal sums 
owing and making new advances in accordance with Government policy. 
The cost of administering the agencies is payable to the Bank from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund and revenue earnings are payable to the State 
Treasurer. Collections on account of principal sums due by borrowers may 
be retained by the Department for the purpose of making further advances, 


The financial operations of the various agencies during the year ended 
30th June, 1941, are summarised in the following table. Further particulars 
of the loans for building purposes and of the scheme for the housing of 
soldiers’ families are shown in the chapter Social Condition of this Year 
Book, and details regarding finance for rural industries in the chapters 
Rural Industries and Land Legislation and Settlement. 


Taste 364.—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Government Agency 
Department, 1940-41. 


| Particulars of Advances, 


Pevenue Adminis- = lout candi - 
be ativ ¢ 3 5}) 
ane “tons bxpensts Oa uring | 30th 5 ay 

* 1940-41. 1941. %. 
i 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Building Relief ... : 8,600 10,660 | 45,047 77,179 264,748. 
Government Housing ... 17,418 2,242 3,087 27,830 332,201 
Home Building Scheme ... 6,902 | 5,281 | 16,720 33,153 140,901 
Advances to Settlers... «| 16,742 14,091 | 25,663 58,006 770,199: 
Rural Reconstruction -| 52,183 75,737 592,264 313,310 | 2,782,428. 
Government Guarantee ... oy vi 169 5,473 | eee 7,521 
Irrigation ... “ae a ...| 235,372 28,443 | 186,540 142,413 | 1,902,450 
Rural Industries ... «| 10,834 30,298 | 489,474 61,917 | 1,446,707 
Closer Settlement oe ‘ 1,787 533 10,402 889 164,222 
Soldiers Families Housing s6d|| <aeates 9 [sitar «Je: Ae al eee 
Total ». | 349,845 167,463 | 1,324,670 714,697 | 7,811,377 
( 


Amounts advanced and repaid during the year represent capital sums 
only, but balances outstanding at 30th June include amounts due for 
interest and other charges as well as capital. 


It is not possible from the figures in the table to calculate ihe net profit. 
or loss of the various agencies, as a charge is not made for interest on. 
capital resources used in making loans and advances. 


Savines Banks, 

Savings bank business in New South Wales has been conducted solely by 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia since 15th December, 
1931. On this date the extensive savings bank business of the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales was merged with the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank and an undertaking was given by the Government of New 
South Wales not to engage in the conduct of savings bank business in the 
future. 

The Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


The Savings Bank Department cf the Commonwealth Bank was opened 
on 15th July, 1912, and it was established as a separate institution—the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia—on 9th June, 1928. It 
is controlled by the Board of the Commonwealth Bank, and its funds are 
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‘available for long-term investments, e.g., public securities, loans on the 
sécurity of land, advances for homes or for warehouses and stores for 
ptimary products, in debentures of the Rural Credits Department of the 
Commonwealth Bank and on fixed deposits with the Commonwealth Bank. 


_ The Savings Bank business is transacted in New South Wales at 19 
branches which conduct savings bank business only, at 199 branches of the 
Commonwealth Bank, and at numerous post offices and agencies. Deposits 
are received in sums of one shilling or more, and interest is allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum up to £500, 
and at: 14 per cent. on an additional amount up to £1,000 on personal 
accounts, and at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the whole credit 
balance of bodies not operating for profit, such as friendly societies. 
Changes in the rates of interest are shown in Table 378. 


The total liabilities and assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank at 
20th June, 1941, amounted to £161,832,240. The liabilities included reserve 
fund, £3,093,670, and depositors’ balances, £150,553,865. The assets consisted 
‘largely of Government securities, £107,151,745, and securities of munici- 
palities and other public authorities, £33,349,358; coin, cash and money at 
short call amounted to £17,311,735, representing a proportion of 11.8 per 
cent. of depositors’ balances, bank premises to £725,677, and other assets 
to £8,293,725. 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 
The following statement shows the operations on savings bank accounts 
and the amount of depositors’ balances in New South Wales in various 
years. 


TABLE 865.—Savings Bank Deposits in New South Wales. 


y Savings Bank Deposits. 
ear 
ey a Amounts Credited. Increase in Deposits at 30th June. 
June. |: ‘ Withdrawals. Depositors’ 
Deposits. Interest. | Balances. Amount, Per Head. 
f 
\ 

: £ £ £ £ | £ £s. d. 
1920 | 54,660,882 1,597,050 | 53,394,739 2,862,745) 49,951,362 | 24 3 0 
1929 | 81,911,134 | 3,051,191 | 80,847,878 4,099,847; 85,727,514 5 34 5 1 
1930 | 76,703,875 3,125,247 | 83,082,889 (—) 3,262,084! 82,465,430 ; 3212 0 
1931 | 58,179,625 2,799,637 | 73,652,380 \(—) 12,654,661) 69,810,769 27 6 6 
1932 | 58,097,349 2,033,398 | 53,285,025 1,837,100) 71,647,869 2715 9 
1937 | 57,144,148 1,490,459 | 57,151,507 1,952,451| 81,952,399 | 30 8 9 
1938 | 63,468,063 1,550,814 | 61,433,382 4,063,286, 86,015,685 3112 9 
1939 | 66,576,777 1,609,757 | 67,154,749 1,458,104! 87,473,789 11631 
1940 | 64,125,646 1,604,057 | 71,339,989 | (—) 5,362,889) 82,110,900 29 11 9 
1941 | 66,567,655 1,577,770 | 62,754,320 5,639,508) 87,750,208 31 7 6 
. } 


(—) Decrease in Deposits, 
*Interstate transfers are not recorded as deposits or withdrawals. 


There was a decrease in the amount of depositors’ balances during the 
year 1939-40, the first in any year since 1930-31. It was due in part to 
withdrawals for the purpose of subscriptions to war loans and purchases of 
War Savings Certificates. In the succeeding twelve months the amount 
was restored to the high level of June, 19389. 


The net amount paid for war savings certificates purchased in New South 
Wales between 18th March, 1940, when sales of certificates commenced and 
30th June, 1941, was £6,479,948. The amount was increased by approxi- 
mately £4,000,000 in 1940-41. 
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Reduction in the rates of interest on deposits has caused a decline in the 
‘amount of interest credited annually to depositors. Changes in the rates 
since 1928 are shown in Table 873. 


The number of accounts in active cperation as at 30th June, 1932, and 
each succeeding year is shown below, together with the average amount of 
deposits per account. 


Tasre 366.—Savings Bank Accounts in New South Wales. 


Average Deposit 


| No. of Acti g i No. of Acti 
30th June. ; Neca. Per Gee. | 30th June. Taree : per Account. 
| £ os. d. | £ os. d. 
1932 | 1,013,017 7014 6 | 1987 | 1,218,245 | 67 5 5 
1933 1,038,338 | 6912 9 | 1938 | 1,288,515 } 6615 1 
1934 | 1,082,016 | 69:19 6 =| ~—«:1989-—}_‘1,330,404 | 65 15 0 
1935 | 1,118,537 69 13 0 ] 1940 =| :—«1,312,697 | 6211 © 
1936 | 1,163,713 681411 | Isai | 1,389,740 | 65 10 0 
| t 


' The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as 
rnany of the acecunts are joint accounts and accounts of societies, trusts, 
ete., whose members have personal accounts-also. It is apparent, however. 
that a large proportion of the people practise thrift through the medium of 
the savings bank. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 1880-1941. 
(Ratio Graph.) 
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‘The numbers at the side of the graph represerit £1,000,000 of deposits, and £1 of average 
eposit per head of population. The diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical scale is 
logarithmic, and each curve rises and falls according to the rate cf inerease or decrease. 
Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 
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Derosits iy ani Banks in New Soura Wass, 

In June, 1941, the net amount of deposits at credit of private and public 
accounts in the savings and the trading banks in New South Wales was 
£257,595,462 or £92 14s. 10d. per head of population. These amounts are 
exclusive of deposits lodged with trading banks by savings banks. The 
figures for the savings banks in the following table represent the deposits 
ag at 30th June in each year, and those for the trading banks are the 
averages of the June quarter :— 


Net Deposits bearing Interest. Nel Deposits All Deposits.* 

June. eae = Piet amare i a not bearing ed 
he |) Ree | rou pate | oie | Peet 

£ | £ £ £ £ £s 4, 

1929 .. 85,727,514 67,211,856 152,939,272 55,099,134 ! 208,038,504 $83 2 5 
1931 ... 69,310,769 77,794,555 147,605,324 40,880,879 | 188,486,203 73:15 7 
1932...) 71,647,869 70,105,231 141,753,100 41,066,823 | 182,819,923 7018 1 
1936 ... 79,999,943 73,175,165 153,175,113 49,436,328 202,611,441 7 0 3 
1937 ... 81,952,399 82,005,668 163,958,067 57,838,407 | 221,796,474 82 7 5 
1938 ...| 86,015,685 86,837,612 172,853,297 57,616,595 230,469,892 8415 4 
1939 ...| 87,473,789 91,546,043 179,019,837 57,664,037 236,683,874 86 3 4 
1940 ... 82,110,900 98,128,314 180,239,214 73,502,078 | 253,741,292 91 8 8 
1941... 87,750,208 89,958,286 177,708,494 79,886,968 257 595 462 92 14 10 


* Excluding deposits lodged by Savings Banks in Trading Banks. 


IntEREst Rares, 


The effective interest rates in the various financial fields are of funda- 
mental importance, because imterest charges represent a substantial pro- 
portion of cost in large industries, and, considered in conjunction with re- 
turns from industry, they exercise an influence on the flow of funds into 
the various channels of investment. 


Interest Reduction Act, 1981. 


As one of the financial measures arranged by the Premiers of the States 
and the Commonwealth for rehabilitating the economic position of Aus- 
tralia, the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, was passed by the Parliament of 
New Scuth Wales to effect a reduction of 224 per cent. in rates of interest 
on private debts created prior to the commencement of the Act. The Act 
applied to the Crown where the debtor was the Crown, but did not apply 
where the Crown was entitled to receive interest. It was provided that 
the Act might not have the effect of reducing the rate of interest on 
mortgages or hire purchase agreements below 5 per cent., the rate on 
mortgages to the Government Savings Bank on advances for homes 
from funds made available by the Commonwealth Savings Bank below 53 
per cent., or the rate payable under any debenture below 4 per cent. Where 
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the rate of interest had been already reduced under the Moratorium Act, 
the reduction was taken into account in applying the provisions of the Act, 
and provision was made whereby creditors might apply to a court within 
three months of the commencement of the Act for an order modifying or 
excluding the operation of the reduction. Every reduction of interest 
made by the Act continues in foree during the continuance of the obliga- 
tion affected. 


Parallel action was taken to reduce interest rates payable on indebted- 
ness to the Crown. From ist January, 1933, a maximum rate of 4 per 
cent. was established in respect of a large body of debt and further reduc- 
tions were made on occasions in respect of certain classes of debt. 


Wartime Restrictions on Interest Rates. 


As part of the plan of wartime economic organisation, restrictions were 
placed upon rates of interest payable on various forms of investments in 
terms of the National Security Regulations deseribed at the beginning of 
this chapter, and reductions were made by banking institutions acting in 
co-operation with the Government, as shown in the following pages. 


On 18th March, 1942, maximum rates of interest on bank overdrafts, 
fixed deposits, savings bank deposits, and certain other loans, were fixed 
by the Commonwealth Bank under the direction of the Federal Treasurer. 
These rates were for the most part lower than current rates. 


By order issved on 18th March, 1942, maximum interest rates payable 
on deposits with the Commonwealth Savings Bank as from 1st April, 1942, 
were fixed at 2 per cent. on the first £500, and 14 per cent. on any further 
amount to £1,000, and no interest is payable on any excess over £1,000. 
Interest at 2 per cent. may be paid on deposits (irrespective of the amount) 
by friendly societies and similar organisations. 


Maximum rates of interest on fixed deposits in banks were fixed at 14 
per cent. for a term of 3 and less than 6 months, 14 per cent. for 6 to 12 
months, 12 per cent. for 1 year to 2 years, and 2 per cent. for terms of 
2 years or more. For bank overdrafts the maximum rate of interest is 5 per 
cent., and for loans by pastoral companies 54 per cent. The maximum 
rate of interest on loans to local authorities (other than loans payable on 
demand) is 38 per cent. if the loan is guaranteed by Government of Com- 
monwealth or State; otherwise the rate is 3g per cent. Other maximum 
rates fixed were as follows:—Loans by building societies or co-operative 
societies 54 per cent., or rate as at 13th March, 1942, whichever is the 
lower; loans to building societies with Government guarantee, 3§ per cent.; 
loans by life assurance socictics on security of policies, 5 per cent. 


Yield on Government Securities. 


The yield on Government securities sold on the Stock Exchauges is an 
important determinant of interest rates in other spheres. Particulars of 
the average yield for periods before the general conversion of Australian 


af 
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Government securities payable in Australia, which occurred: in 1931, was 
published on page 482 of the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book. Following 
conversion, yields on Government securities declined with minor fiuctua- 
tions to approximate parity with the nominal interest rate of 4 per cent. 
payable on most of the converted securities. This level was reached towards 
the end of 1932, and there was further decline until November, 1934. 


Since 15th June, 1940, minimum prices have been fixed for the sale of 
Government securities on all Australian Stock Exchanges. 


The monthly averages of weekly statements of yields, including redemp- 
tion, on Government securities on the Stock Exchange are shown in the 
following table at intervals since October, 1981, following conversion, to 
December, 1941. 


Taste 368—Commonwealth Securities, Average Yield Subsequent to 
Conversion, 1981 to 1941. 


i Redemption Yield Per Cent. | Redemption Yield Per Cent, 
| on Stock with unexpired H on Stock with unexpired. 
currency of — currency of — 
Month. Hl y 4 Month. i = ———- “ 
| Over 5 |Over 10 Over | Over 5 | Over 10} Over 
to to 1d years Overall, to to 15 years. Overall. 
10 years, 15 years.| _ re 10 years.| lS years} y . 
| ) 1 t 
1£ a alg s d/£ s.d.)& s.d | \f£s.a:£ sa) sale ad 
H i | | j|1938— 

1931— i | | June ../ 316 1,315 6/316 1/3 1510 
October 6 5 0 51211)/5 4 3/5 9 3) December...) 317 3/318 5/318 5) 317 11 
November |518 05 5 7/419 8/5 3 7/1939— 

December.,.. 4 16 8) 41311;410 8/412 3/ June 818 9319 6319 5)319 2 

1932— | ' } i| August 819 6 4 @ 1) 31911} 319 10 
June -f 5 0 3'41810'4 14 5416 1 September | 4 1 0/4 1 1/4 1 914 1 3 

fae RPE 318 11:319 11319 3)319 i] December.... 315 5/317 3/317 11/316 9 

— } .1940— 
June / 312 8 3815 2/316 4/315 0! June wf 38 5 83 8 1138 9 538 7 6 

oo 3°99 8811 1/313 6312 1; December.) 3 1 6 3 411/38 8 5) 3 311 
34— I H : /1941— 

Juue w{3 4 638 4 7,3 9 23 6 8) January ...|3 0 63 3 4/3 6 3,3 2 6 
November |3 1 23 2 63 6 43 3 5) February...|219 9/3 2 813 6 213 111 
December...| 3. 2 yj 3.3 1.38 7 7,3 4 8! Mareh 218 93 3 13 7 53 1 ~9 

1935— i | 1 i | April 218 4/3 8 63 8 63 111 
June (3 8 83 9 6313 6/310 7| May 3.0 53 51013 9 33 311 
December..,, 3 14 11) 314 9 31611'315 6; June ..j 218 5 3 3103 6 9 3 110 

1936— | | {| July |) 2171113 4 443 71038 111 
June w| 318 23:18 3) 319 7,318 7!) August | 217 7 3410/3 7 6.3 111 
December.... 319 4.4 0 04 0 54 0 0} September .|2 17 3/3 4 93 8 4:3 1 10 

1937— j | i October ...|2 1810/3 6 0/3 9 Al 3.3 2 
June | 313 0315 6 31611315 4 November 219 7/3 5 O38 7 § 3 2 7 
December...) 3 13 * 314 9, 315 2'3 14 5 December...| 218 11/3 4 63 611,3 2 0 

i i \ | | 


The yields quoted relate to all Commonwealth loans with an unexpired. 
eurreney of more than five years at the various dates shown, including 
those embraced in the conversion in 1931 and all subsequent issues prior 
to March, 1940. Where repayment is optional between certain dates; the 
latest date has heen adopted in determining maturity for the purposes of 
grouping and caleulation of yields. An alternative method of caleulation 
sometimes adopted is to estimate net yield on the basis of earliest date of 
maturity when bonds are above par and on latest date when bonds are below 
par. On this basis average yields at the end of December, 1941, were 
£2 18s. 10d. per cent. cn maturity of 5 to 10 years and £3 1s. 10d. per 
cent. on all bonds of 10 years or longer maturities. The nominal rates of 
interest payable range between 23 per cent. and 4 per cent., though for 
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the most part the loans carry nominal rates of interest between 32 per cent. 
and 4 per cent. A large proportion of the loans is acceptable by the Com- 
monwealth Treasury at par-value for payment of Federal Estate Duty; 
loans not acceptable include issues in recent years which have been incor- 
porated in the table as from initial quotations on the Stock Exchange. 


Interest on the securities is free of State taxes on income. It is subject 
to Federal tax on income, but was exempt from the special tax on income 
from property levied at the rate of 10 per cent. on income derived in 
1981-32, 6 per cent. in 1932-33 and 1938-84, and 5 per cent. in 1934-35. 
Moreover, Federal income tax at rates in excess of those imposed by the 
Federal Income Tax Act, 1930, may not be levied on stocks converted in 
1981 or issued between 1931 and March, 1940. This limitation was not a 
condition of loans floated in March, 1940, or subsequently. There is a 
short review of the rates of income tax in the chapter Public Finance. 


Commonwealth Treasury. Bills. 

Commonwealth Treasury Bills were first issued in 1927. They are dis- 
counted exclusively by the Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks, 
although on 16th March, 1936, a single issue of small amount was made 
available for discount by the public. 


In 1931 the Commonwealth Bank guaranteed that the bills taken up 
by the trading banks would be redeemed on maturity, and undertook to 
re-discount them on demand during currency at the rate of interest at 
which they were issued. In respect of new issues or re-issues.of Treasury 
Bills after 380th June, 1934, the guarantee of repayment was withdrawn, 
and re-discounting is undertaken by the Commonwealth Bank at a rate 
to be fixed at the time of the transaction. Variations in the rates of 
discount since June, 1927, have been as follows :— 


TABLE 869.—Rate of Discount on Commonwealth Treasury Bills, 
1927 to 1942. 


Month of Change. Rate of Discount. 
; Per cent. 

1927—June nae ee aes wa sa 4 
1928—February ... ies F aes _ 44 
1929—October . ‘ wea os ase 54 
1930—October... es bee bs - 6 
1931—July ae 8. ike =e 4 
1932—November . ie “ie wae oui 3} 
1933—January . é - si 3} 

February - ‘ bes vs 7 24 

June ‘ . . ees Fi 24 
1934—April ais as ood Pak ee 24 

October. és si 2 
1935—January ... see a ae See 1} 
1940—May* ive Te ae Sus Si 13 


* Rate unchanged, April, 1942. 
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Fixed Deposit Rates. 

The trading banks provide a large part of the temporary financial accom- 
modation needed in various business activities. The funds for this purpose 
are obtained partly as fixed deposits from customers. The rates of in- 
terest paid by trading banks to such customers in New South Wales hare 
varied as follow in recent years :— 


Month of Change. _ Fixed Deposit Rates—Period of Deposit. 
| 3 months. | 6 months. { 12 months. { 24 months. 
) Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1920—July aoe ee 3k 4 4} 5 
1927— August 4 H 4 44 5 
1930—-January ... 4} | 4} 5 5t 
1931—June . Bis 8i 4 4} 
November tea 3 3} 3i 4 
1932—March ... seal 2t 3 3h 4 
May-June Sout Qh 3 3} 3h 
August | 2b 27 3 BIS 
November 4 2} i By 3 3h 
1933—February... | 2 H 2k 2t 3 
1934—April 2 2} 2h 2 
August ... 14 i 2} 2b 2t 
October ... 1b i 2 24 2k 
1936—March S84 2 : 2b 2% 3 
1940—January ... eet 1} i pas 24 23 
May 1b 2 2} 2b 
1941—September 1g 1? 2 2h 
1942—March* It 1} 1} 2 


~~ * Maximum rates fxod by order uader National Security Regulations. 

Rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth Bank have been approxi- 
mately the same as those of private banking institutions since January, 
1924, though the Commonwealth Bank rates for deposits at three and six 
months were 1 per cent. and 14 per cent. respectively between 17th Decem- 
ber, 1984, and 23rd March, 1936. 

Alterations in rates apply to deposits lodged or renewed after the date 
of change and not to deposits accepted at former rates. Reductions in the 
rates in 1940 to 1942 were part of the wartime financial policy. 


Overdraft and Discount Rates. 


According to information supplied by trading banks, the dates of change 
and the altered rates of interest on overdrafts and discounts charged by 
certain trading banks were as follows:— 


TasLe 371.—Trading Banks, Overdraft and Discount Rates, 1920 to 1942. 


Rates of Discount on Bills at— 
Overdraft 

Date of Change. Rates. Three | Over three 
. months. i months. 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
1920—July ag wes we 6 to 8 5 to 6 6 to 7 
1924—-January tie oi 6 to 8 5k to 7 5} to 7 
1925—January ae we 6 to 8 54 to 7° 6 to 7 
1927—August ... aes a 63 to 8 6 to 7 64 to 7 
1930—March ... aes ies 7 to &} 6§ to 7 7 to 7k 
1931—July Oe wea Op to 7 5 to 7 5 to 7 
1932—July nah ees es 5 to 6 5 to 6 5 to 6 
1934—June whe aaa | 4h to 5g 44 to 5t 43 to 5t 
July ian 7 ae 4} to 5 434 to 5 44 to 5 
19386—April to August... wl 42 to 5} 44 to 5} 4} to 54 
October... | 4h to OF 4} to 5} 44 to 5 
1042—January... ... | 44 to 53 43 to 54 4k to 5S 
March .., ore sf 4i to 5 4i to 5 4i to 5 


The foregoing rates, quoted as a range between the minimum and 
maximum rates charged, are subject to influences similar to those affecting 
rates of interest on fixed deposits. 

The rates are subject to regulations under the National Security Act, 
1939-1940, as described above. 
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Rates of interest charged on various types of advances by the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia and the Rural Bank of New South Wales are 
indicated below, quotations in each instance representing maximum rates 
charged as at the various dates of change shown. Where a rate is not 
shown against any month the next preceding quotation was operative. 


TaBLE 372.—Rates of Interest Charged by Commonwealth Bank and Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. 


A Commonwealth ; Rural Bank of New South Wales, 


i Bank-—-Overdrafts. | 
Date of Change. Gantent Rael : Rural Bank Department. | on 
anking Tedi ; ‘comes 
iiepartment ipepartmenti a Overdrafts. Department. 
| Per cent. {| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
1930— January eee wee *63  *5$ 63 63 *6} 
Jaly ... des she sad j 6 set ive cei 
l93i—July ... se re 5} 5 vie aoe uve 
October wee wea ois | bee + 5 a5 t 
1932—July ... ws see 5 i 43 ase ay ae 
December ae awe see | ae 5 5 5 
1933—January <r ke 4} 4} oes _ ave 
July... Soe wat eae 4 ae Si ave 
1934—April ... oe as 44 ass aes tee ie 
July... is sb eee 3} ses 4} se 
September... dea tae | siz eee ace 4} 
October _ ose Bi ; _ 4} ots Fre 
November... sie 4} ss ane is toe 
1935—January ie ce tee eee as 4h wae 
April... sve ose aes ves 4} se 4} 
1937—January sie oa he — 43 4} 43 
j940—July{ ... wee nes iat 34 tee sae ore 


* Rates prevailing prior to January, 1930. 

t Rates redueed in terms of Interost Reduction Act, 1931. t Rates unchanged, April, 1942. 

The increased Rural Bank rate of 42 per cent. in January, 1937, was 
charged in respect of overdrafts to the general body of borrowers. For 
long term advances in both Rural Bank and Advances for Homes Depart- 
ments the higher rate was charged to new borrowers only, until extended 
to existing borrowers in April, 19387. As from February, 1987, the nominal 
rate of interest arranged in respect of new long term loans was increased 
to 5 per cent., but the rate actually charged was 4% per cent. 


Savings Bank Deposit Rates. 


Variations since 1928 in the rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Australia on the minimum monthly balances at the credit 
of depositors are shown below:— 


Tare 373.—Rates of Interest on Deposits in Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


Rate of Interest on Balances. 


Month of Change. i 500 to £1,000 to Societies not 
a0, | “gijo00, | “eisog.” \@perating for 
| Percent. |! Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Prior to October, 1928 oy ae Se ee 3 | 3 
October, 1928 wf 4 34 3 4t 
duly, 1931 tee 3 24 2 3 
July, 1932 coe] 23 2} 2 23 
November, 1932 at 24 2 2 24 
June, 1934 see) 22 12 1} 2} 
January, 1935 ‘seal 2 iZ 13 2 
April, 1942 + ¥ a BD 1: Nil 2 


* Whole amount ofbalance. tRates fixed in terms of National Security Regulations. {As from July, 1928. 
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Mortgage Interest Rates. 


The trend of interest rates charged on loans secured by mortgage since 
August, 1933 (the first month for which information was collected) is 
indicated in the following table. The rates of interest are the actual (as 
distinct from the penal) rates recorded in first mortgages registered in 
the names of mortgagees who were private individuals or private corpora- 
tions during the three months ended in the month shown. Where identi- 
fiable, renewals and collateral mortgages are omitted, as also are mortgages 
taken by banks and Governmental agencies. 


Taste 3874.—Interest Rates on Mortgages, 1938 to 1941. 


| Weighted Average *Rate | Weighted Average *Rate 
| of Interest on First : of Interest on First 
; Mortgages Registered, | Mortgages Registered. 
* Period. i 2 Peer aehs * Period, : 
Rural | Urban i Raral Urban 
l Securities. | Securities. Securities. | Securities. 
' i 
Per cent. Per cent. ; Per cent. | Per cent. 
per annum.|per annum. | per annum.|per annum. 
1933— | 1938— 
October ... A 5-5 | 59 June 5:0 54 
December Ao B64 | 5-7 | December 5-1 5-4 
1934— | 1939— 
June ... a 66 5-4 June Bl 56 
December 8-0 : 5-2 September 5-2 5-5 
December 55 58 
1935— i 
June 4:6 | 5:2 ‘| 1940— 
December 4-9 | 5:3 | June... 5-0 56 
|| September 5-0 56 
1936— | | December 5-0 5-5 
June... ‘ 4:9 5:2 
December of 49 5-2 | 1941— 
| i | March ... 5-0 5d 
1937— ! | June... 49 BS 
June... wl 49 53 || September 4:8 5.5 
December "| 5:0 : 5:3 | December 4:9 5.5 
1 
* Three-monthly moving average ended month shown, 
Interest rates trended upwards in December quarter, 1939. With the 


issue of Capital Issue Regulations in terms of the National Security Act, 
limitations were placed upon increases in the rates, and the average 
declined to former level during the first six months of 1940. There has 
been ‘little change sinee June, 1940. 


Interest on mortgages chargeable ‘by the trading banks is usnally stated 
as being at “prevalent rate,” corresponding with the overdraft rates 
shown in Table 871. Particulars of rates of interest charged by the 
Rural Bank are shown in Table 372. Advances by the Government of New 
South Wales, mainly to primary producers, are made usually at lower rates 
than advanees from other sources. 
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OversEA ExcHaNGe. 


The relationship of Australian currency to that of the rest of the world 
is determined substantially by its value in relation to British currency and 
by the yalue of British currency relative to the currencies of the respective 
nations of the world. These relationships in turn are determined largely by 
the balance uf international payments and by purchasing power parity, 
although, within limits, policy and other factors may have a modifying 
effect. 


On 29th April, 1925, the Commonwealth Government withdrew the 
enibargo on the export of gold, which was imposed during the Great War, 
thus restoring the gold standard of exchange concurrently with Great 
Britain, and the exchange rates quoted by the Australian Banks were 
revised. The discount on English currency was substantially reduced, 
and in August, 1926, it went to par. It rose slowly in the years 1927 to 
1929, then a steep rise commenced, culminating in a premium of £30 per 
cent. in the telegraphic transfer buying rate at the end of January, 1931. 
The premium was reduced by £5 per cent. in December, 1931, when the 
Commonwealth Bank assumed the function of exchange control. 


Toward the end of 1930 a scheme was formulated for the pooling of the 
London funds of the Australian banks for the purpose cf meeting national 
interest obligations, and it was arranged by the trading banks and the 
Loan Council that the Governments should have first call upon the funds, 
After the outbreak of war on 8rd September, 1939, the Commonwealth 
Government assumed comprehensive powers to contro] Australia’s foreign 
exchange balances. These are described briefly at the beginning of this 
chapter. 


The variations in the rates of exchange for a telegraphic transfer, 
Australia on London, at cach date of change since October, 1924, are shown 
below. The rates are quoted on the basis of £100 in British currency in 
London. 


Taste 375.—Rates of Exchange, Australia on London. 
(Telegraphic Transfers.) 


Date. Buying. | Selling. Date. Buying. Selling. 

£os.d./ £ 8. dj £s.d.| £8 d. 

1924—15 Oct.... |96 10 0} 9710 0 ]} 1929-92 July...... 100 15 0/101 5 0 

a 0 0 
1925— 6 May......: 99 5 0] 99 10 0 3 Sept... 101 0 0 1011 

10 June......, 99 15 0 [100 0 0 10 Oct. ......101 5 0/101 15 0 

4 Dec. ,...... 99 15 0 {100 0 18 Dee. ...... 101 12 6/102 2 6 

1926— 9 June...... 9915 0/100 2 6 || 1930—28 Jan.......)102 0 0 |102 12 6 

12 Juiy......, 99 17 6/100 5 0} 17 Fob. ......(102 10 0 '103 2 6 

5 Ang.......(l00 0 0/100 7 6} 10 Mar. ...... 103 10 0 104 2 6 

LOct......., 99 15 0/100 2 6° 24:Mar......./106 2 6 106 10 0 

1927—20 April......100 2 ‘6 |100 10 0; 9. Oot. ...... 108 10 0 /109 0:0 

u7 June......100 5 0 (100 12 6 | yogi GJan.......[115 2 6 {115 10 0 

25 July ...... 7 6 (100 15 0 || ‘13 Jan......./118 0 0 118 7 ‘6 

7 Nov. 6 1190.15 0 | 17-Jan.......{125 0 0 |125 10 0 

1928—19 Mar.......| 0 |101 0 0 | 28-Jan......./130 0 0 |130.10 0 

4 Oct. ......{100 10 0-101 0 0 3 Dec. *...../125 0 0/125 10 0 


wi 2 sk 


'« Pates-anchaaged, April, 1942. 


The margin between the buying and selling rates for a telegraphic 
transfer (10s. -per £100) represents the bankers’ commission. 
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INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 


The legislation affecting the formation and conduct of companies in 
New South Wales is contained in the Companies Act, 1936. 


The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than 
ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, 
or incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter or by letters 
patent. 


Not less than seven persons may associate to form an incorporated 
company except a proprietary company for which the minimum number 
is two.’ 

Companies may be of four kinds according to the liability of members 
to contribute to capital or to assets in the event of winding-up. They 
may be limited liability companies with the liability of members limited 
(1) to the amount unpaid on shares or (2) by guarantee; or they may be 
(8) unlimited companies, in which the liability of members is un- 
limited, or (4) no-liability companies in which calls made on shares are not 
enforceable against members. No-liability companies may be formed only 
in connection with mining operations and shares on which calls are unpaid 
for twenty-one days are forfeited automatically. Companies with liability 
limited by shares, not being no-liability companies, may be registered 
as proprietary companies under conditions which restrict the rights of 
members to transfer shares, limit membership and prohibit the sale of 
shares and raising of loans by public subscription. 


Wartime regulations promulgated by the Commonwealth Government 
place restrictions on the formation vf new companies and the issue of 
new capital by existing companies. By these regulations consent of the 
Federal authorities must be obtained before a proposed new company may 
be registered, and before an existing company may increase either nominal, 
issued or called-up capital. The restriction on the increase of called-up 
capital does not apply to a company engaged principally in mining for gold. 


Particulars relating to the registrution of new companies in New South 
Wales and of increases of capital are shown below; the figures for the 
quinquennial periods represent the annual average :— 


TasLe 376.—Company Registrations in New South Wales. 
y 


| Limited Companies. No-Liability Mining Companies, 
Period. New Companies, Increases of Capital. | New Companies. Gate of 
Nominal Nominal 7 Nominal Nominal 
x | Semeat | so. | Ramos | wo, | ‘ominal | avo | Nomina 
: £ £ £ £ 
+1926-30 «| 709 | 33,316,333 96 9,164,442 | 21 | 677,630 | 1 3,200 
+1931-35 | 604 | 12,618,552 | 46 3,822,380 | 28 | 840,915 1 25,700 
1936-40 «| 823 | 15,605,386 | 101 7,549,518 3 82,105 | 3 49,735 
1936... = 795 | 16,933,290' 85 | 6,289,926 6 27,000 | 3 28,750 
1937... +-/ 1,023 | 19,582,415 136, 9,106,000 | 2) 251,000] 3 60,425 
1938... «| 860 | 19,056,403 | 105; 9,009,014; 4 12,500 | 5 | 142,000 
1939... «| 872 | 16,109,225 | 99! 5,977,300; 2 | 120,025]... ase 
1940... «| 566 6,345,595 | 78 7,365,350 vee 2 17,500 
1941... wf 165 2,957,655 | 44 3,122,079 oe Vie 
| 


* Includes companies limited by guarantee. + Average per annum. 
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A large number of new companies were registered in 1987. This was 
due to some extent to the provisions of the new Companies Act, which per- 
mitted, for the first time in New South Wales, the incorporation of pro- 
prietary companies, and a large number of established firms were registered 
as companies. New companies registered as proprietary companies 
numbered 152 in 1941, the nominal capital being £1,6386,405. 


The number of registrations of foreign companies (7.e., those with original 
registration outside New South Wales) was 29 in 1941. 


The total number of limited companies which appeared to be in active 
existence in New South Wales at the end of various years since 1929 was as 


follows :— 


Taste 877—Companies Operating in New South Wales. 


Companies, Companies. 
End of Year. End of Year. 

Local. Foreign. Local, Foreign. 
i | 

No. No. | No. No. 

1929 oes see 6,044 935 1938 a aes 8,204 1,090 
| 

1932 se Sete 5,750 902 | 1939 Las eee 8,639 1,123 

1936 aoe wl 7,234 974 | 1940 oe oes 8,837 1,145 
| 

1937 wee ees 7,867 1,035 | 1941 ae vee] 8,757 | 1,154 
\ Hl 

ll 


The local companies in 1941 consisted of 1,476 public and 7,090 pro- 
prietary companies and 191 associations limited by guarantee not carrying 
on business for profit. There were also 44 no-liability companies. The 
number of companies with capital limited by guarantee is not available. 


Stock Excuancr INDEX. 

The following index of prices of company shares on the Sydney Stock 
Exchange is based on the ratio of prices to par value of ordinary 
shares. The prices represent the average values for the respective menths, 
and are based on records of actual sales or, where no sales have taken 
place, on a valuation determined from previous sales and current quota- 
tions. In addition to the indexes for component groups and the total index 
for 75 companies, an index has been compiled in respect of 34 companies 
in whose shares there ig a considerable volume of business. The indexes 
are unweighted, the par value of shares being taken as base (100). Adjust- 
ments have been made to provide for the effects of reductions in capital and 
capitalisation of reserves. 
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Taste 878.—Stock Exchange Index (Sydney). 
| 23 
cucmwere | pera 10, | aie Pastoral | 5 total, | active 
year or month. | icf. companies. Pacbeec oe Finance |Compantes. Compautes.linciuded in, 
Giminiten: ' Companies.| foregoing. 
1928 ... se! 158°6 176°6 126°6 172°9 218°8 163°8 160°7 
1929 ... | i740 | 1720 | 127-7 | 1584 | 2296 | 1666 | 1645 
1930 oe 113-7 | 103-2 | 107-6 | 85°8 167-5 112-2 1116 
1931 ... 81-0 | 67-6 | 906 | 79-1 130-4 81-9 87-0 
1932 ... | yoo7 | si7 | 162 | 986 | 155-4 98:3 | 105-6 
1933... : 127-8 | 1025 | 137-2 121-0 179-0 119-3 127-2 
1984 ... ! 153-2 | 1383 | 1610 | 1471 | 2268 | 146-1 152-4 
1935... | 1738 | 1624 , 1785 | 1374 | 260-1 | 1636 | 169-2 
1936 ... J 194-0 188-2 180-1 148°5 278-5 177-1 185-5 
1937 ... 212-1 196°2 382-1 166-5 2765 187-1 196-7 
1938 ... 208°0 181-9 1775 | 135°1 257°5 178-0 184:5 
1939 ... 212'4 170-7 159°6 | 121°8 259'6 1750 183°6 
1940... 211°3 160°8 137°6 | 121:8 250-2 1672 | 180°4 
1941 ... 217s | 1682 | 1390 | 1220 | 2499 | 160-2 | 182-8 
1941— : | | 
January ...) 223-1 | 171°3 142°6 121: | 2548 173°5 187°5 
February...) 2189 171-3 | 1433 | 1196 | osr7 | 176 | 1835 
March...) 2181 | 169°5 | 1413 | 120°6 252°6 170-7 183-1 
April 2161 | 1662 | 1876 | 1200 | 2490 | 1683 | 181°8 
May ye 164-0 | 135-1 1173 | 2476 | 1662 | 180-0 
June o140 | 1626 | 133-7 | 1190 | 2509 | 1656 | 179% 
July {| 2186 165°3. | 135°0 ]23-7 | 249-3 167°9 182.6 
August vee! 222-4 170:3 136°9 127-2 248°7 170°3 186-4 
Reptenibee| 227-7 177-2 1415 127-9 253°2 174:9 191°3 
October ...| 220-8 173-1 1416 125°8 251:3 171°6 185°6 
November ..; 216-1 167-0 141-7 123°4 249-4 168°4 181°5 
December...) 204-2 | 1601 | 1378 | 1182 | 240°8 | 161-2 | 171-2 
| } 


Monthly averages, from July, 1929, to December, 1940, were published 
in earlier issues of the Year Book, and the index for each month is - 
published in the “Monthly Summary of Business Statistics.” 
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Co-opprativE SOCIETIES. 


The laws relating to co-operation in New South Wales are embodied in 
the Co-operation Act, 1923-1941, and additional provisions relating to 
co-operative building societies are contained in the Housing Act, 1936-37. 


The Co-operation Act is a comprehensive measure, eflording wide scope 
for co-operative development. It authorises co-operative societies to engage 
in all forms of economic activity except banking and insurance. 


Societies may be of various kinds, viz.: (a) rural societies to assist pro- 
ducers in conducting their operations and in marketing products; (b) 
trading societies to carry on business, trade, or industry; (c) community 
settlement societies to acquire land and settle or retain persons thereon 
and to provide auy common service or benefits; (d) community advance- 
ment societies to provide any commuuity service, e¢.g., water, gas, electricity, 
transport, recreation, ete.; (e) building societies—terminating or per- 
manent—to assist members to acquire homes or other property; (f) rural 
credit societies to make or arrange loans t9 members for the purpose of 
assisting rural production; (g) small loans (formerly urban credit) societies 
to assist ‘members to acquire plant, furniture, etc., or to commence business 
or trade; (h) investment societies to enable members to combine to secure 
shares in a company or business or to invest in securities. Societies of the 
game kind may combine into ec-operative associations, and such associations 
of all kinds may form unions. 


Societies are corporate bodies with limited liability except that a rural 
credit society may be formed with unlimited liability. Adequate provision 
is made to safeguard the funds and financial interests of the societies. 
Powers of supervision are vested in the Registrar of Co-operative Socicties. 


No urban credit society has been registered under the Co-operation Act. 
In April, 1941, the Small Loans Facilities Act was passed to change the 
‘name to Small Loans Societies and to extend their objects so that they may 
assist members to defray the cost of repairing, or paying off second mort- 
gages on their homes, to pay medical expenses, etc., or discharge financial 
liabilities. As a general rule, the maximum amount of a loan is limited to 
£100. 

The Farms Purchase Promotion Act, 1941, extends to community settle- 
ment societies engaged in promoting the purchase of farms a measure of 
indemnity against loss sustained by reason of the societies’ advances 
exceeding -a certain ratio to the value of the security property. 


Owing to wartime financial considerations no action has yet been taken 
to form societies under the Small Loans Facilities or Farm Purchase 
Promotion Acts. 

Co-operative effort for production is a prominent feature of the dairying 
industry, most of the butter factories being organised on a co-operative 


basis. . 
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Further details regarding the co-operative movement are set forth in the 
chapters of this Year Book relating to social condition, agriculture and 
the dairying industry. 


The number of co-operative societies on the register at 30th June, 1940, 
was 622, including 7 permanent building societies registered under the 
Building and Co-operative Societies Act of 1901. There were 80 trading, 
164 rural, 338 building, 4 investment, 2 community settlement and 25 com- 
munity advancement societies; also 8 associations of co-operative societies 
and one union of co-operative associations. Of these societies 71 were in 
liquidation at 30th June, 1940. 


Co-operative Trading and Rural Societies. 


The majority of the co-operative trading societies in active operation are 
consumers’ distributive societies, organised on the Rochdale plan of “divi- 
dend wpon purchase,” conducting retail stores. They buy their supplies 
largely from a wholesale co-operative society with which a considerable 
number of them are affiliated. The societies haye met with success in the 
Newcastle and other mining districts, and to a limited extent in other 
centres where large numbers of industrial workers reside. 


Particulars regarding the transactions of the co-operative trading and 
rural societies in the three years ended June, 1940, are shown below. 


Taste 379.—Co-operative Trading and Rural Societies, 1937-88 to 1939-40. 


} 
Trading Societies. i Rural Societies. 
\ if 
Particulars, ; at 
{| ; | 
1937~38. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. || 1937-38. | 1938-39. i 1939-40. 
! ! i 
| 
atest eae oa et 
Societies (active) ... ae | 43 45 43 121 | 123 129 
Members .., wae Gi «| 39,846 i 40,806 44,933 54,168 65,860 57,268 
i t 
Members Funds— j £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
} i 
Share capita} ... ee we} 553,860 591,854 | 641,158 | 1,027,772 | 1,077,787 H 1,097,101 
| 
Reserves Se aa «| 897,494 H 422,299 435,310 | 1,000,440 } 1,026,739 | 1,148,546 
I | i c tei 25 
Total... .. | 951,354 | 1,014,153 | 1,076,468 || 2,028,212 | 2,104,526 | 2,245,647 
| 4 eee | eee at eae | | eae Ee 
Turmover ... a ai 2,467,574 | 2,701,131 | 2,832,160 ||16,469,556 117,451,032 |18,371,770 
| 
Net Income see ons | 169,647 200,143} 286,284 | 218,114 | 177,773] 218,318 
t 


The number of societies, as shown in the table, does not include societies 
in liquidation nor new societies from which annual returns were not due. 
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Co-operative Building Societies. 

Co-operative building societies are classified as (1) permanent, (2) Starr. 
Bowkett terminating societies and (3) other terminating societies. A sum- 
mary of the operations of the building societies for which the annual return 
was made in the year 1939-40 is shown below :— 


TaBtr 380.—Co-operative Building Societies—Year ended June, 1940.* 


| 
Particulars. corre Bowkett Terminating 
Societies. | Societies. 
No. No, | No. 
Societies es Se4 _ sh one oa 7 | 76 170 
Shareholders or Members 2a dels ae 2,809 17,877 20,672 
Transactions during 1939-40— a : 
Income... ted S60 aes ey bay 116,386 $1,044 529,431 
Working Expenses ee aD ts aes 65,602 20,668 (¢)47 ,206 
Advances Made ... ant oe ou ae 361,952 | 284,086 | 3,165,174 
Deposits (New) and Subscriptions ate ono 272,507 | 107,261 nt 
Repayment of Loans... ave 4 wwe 334,538 | 314,794 |) o 
Agseta— 
Advances on Mortgage ... ae at ae 1,490,406 1,460,393 (810,688,125 
Other aes On ae ose eas ate 324,189 224,988 53,658 
Total Assets oon oe one o| 1,814,595 1,685,381 10,741,783 
{ 
Liabilities— 
Paid up Capital ... ee ie xk east 630,003 dismeieta, U' ©, Hesaeesiidaee 
Members’ Subscriptions a Se Sie SS eeMadiw esas 1,386,709 937,483 
Reserve Funds and Surplus... one vas 376,506 216,847 OF 114 
Deposits ... oes ae: aie 95 mee 764,619 | 
Advances from Lending Institution ... wee 32,943 | ree 
Other oer uae ae mica $34 $f 10,524 : 81,825 
4 = = 
j { i 
Total Liabilities os 1,814,595 | 1,685,381 10,741,783 
* Subject to revision. (a) Not available. “Q) Aggregate amount advanced to members ; 
repayments not deducted. (c) Management expeuses only. 


In Starr-Bowkett building societies loans free of interest are made to 
members as subscriptions accumulate, the rights of members to appropria- 
tion being determined by ballot or by sale. The duration of societies 
varies, but frequently over 20 years elapse before the last loan is made. 
When an advance has been made to all members remaining in the society 
the process of winding-up commences and and share capital is repaid as 
repayments in respect of loans accumulate. 


The terminating building societies, other than Starr-Bowkett, obtain 
funds from banks and other financial institutions and make advances to 
members as they apply for them. The repayment of the loaus obtained by 
nearly all these societies is guaranteed by the Government of Wew South 
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Wales. The loans approved by such societies in 1940-41 amounted to 
£1,888,630 and advances amounting to £1,858,080 were made. The expansion 
of their activities in recent years is illustrated below :— 


TasLe 881.—Terminating Building Societies with Government Guarantee, 
19388 to 1941. 


At 30th June— 
Particulars. ( 
1938. | 1939. 1944, 1941. 

Societies granted Government Guarantee No. 114 156 | 165 194 
Members. eae vee tee 15,000 18,787 | 19,493 20,959 
Shares sed is eit aoe «No. 180,000 238,502 253,748 282,455 
Nominal Share Capital... is us & 9,500,000 | 13,020,761 | 13,824,565 | 15,208,382 
Funds Available... 359 oes ise £ 7,922,325 | 11,364,825 | 12,599,895 | 14,299,825, 
Loans Approved... ies aie ww No, 6,700 12,106 15,337 17,543 
Amount aa ae wee: fr) £ 4,400,000 8,653,449 11,156,855 13,040,585 
Advances to Members dee =e one £ 2,900,000 H 7,505,392 10,514,492 12,372,572 

{ i 


In addition to the societies to which the particulars in the foregoing table 
relate, there are ten societies operating without Government guarantee. 


Further details of these societies are contained in the chapter Social 
Condition of this volume. 


F Co-operative Investment Societies. 

There were four co-operative investment societies on the register at 30th 
June, 1940. Two of these societies consist of employees of the Australian 
Gas Light Company and the North Shore Gas Company respectively. Share 
capital amounted to £16,618 and other funds to £1,380. Shares in com- 


panics and Government securities were valued at £17,131. 


Co-operative Associations. 


There were at 30th June, 1940, eight associations of co-operative 
societies and one union of co-operative associations. One association was 
comprised by twenty-five co-operative trading societies, with a share 
capital of £77,158, and reserves and undistributed surplus amounting to 
£66,550. Two acted as marketing agents for groups of five rural societies 
engaged -in the fruit-growing industry, and another, formed by one of ‘the 
groups to operate a wine distillery, was in liquidation. There were four 
associations of terminating building societies, one being composed of Starr- 
Bowkett societies, 


The union of associations was engaged in marketing prunes on behalf of 
two associations. 


Friexpty Societies. 


The affairs of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in aceordance with the Friendly Societics Act of 1912 and its amendments. 
The societies are required to register, and to furnish periodical returns 
to the Registrar, giving details relating to membership, sickness, mortality, 
benefits and finances. In this chapter reference is made to the finances of 
the societies which provide benefits such as medical attendance, sick pay, 
and funeral donations, Other matters relating to friendly societies, and to 
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miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act, such 
as_ dispensaries, medical institutes, and accident societies, are discussed in 
the chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 

The affairs of the friendly societies are subject to State supervision 
and provision has been made for the actuarial certification of tables of 
contributions, for valuations at least once within five years, the invyestiga- 
tion of accounts, amd other measures for safeguarding the funds. A society 
is not entitled to registration unless tables of contribution in respect. of 
sickness and death benefits and policies of endowment are supported by an 
actuarial certificate. 

As a general rule, the moneys received or paid on account of a particular 
benefit must be kept in a separate account and be used only for the specifio 
purpose. 

Particulars regarding quinquennial valuations up to 1988 were published 
in earlier issues of the Year Book. 


Accumulated Funds. 


The following statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 
Friendly Societies since 1911 :— 
TaBLe 382.—Friendly Societies, Balance of Funds. 


At i mickstcue | Medica! ane | All Funds. _ 
80th June Funeral ‘vunds, ; asa ae ae es Total. | Per-Member. 
' I | 
| £ £ j £ | £ x 
19) 1* 1,378,722 | 78,264 | 49,852 | 1,506,838 9:14 
1921 2,134,339 194,358 | 83,065 + 2,411,762 12°08 
1y3! | 8,640,368 261,663 | 117,209 | 4,019,240 16-53 
1936 4,039,557 336,755 | 110,191 | 4,486,503 21:69 
1937 | 4,160,635 351,531 119,335 4,631,501 22-16 
1938 4,287,123 360,965 120,970 | 4,769,058 22°48 
1939 | 4.412.391 368.971 | lo71ol | 4.908.463 | 23-19 


*At 31st Decembucr. 


At 30th June, 1939, approximately 63 per cent. of accumulated funds 
were invested in mortgages, 17 per cent. in public securities, and 14 per 
cent. in buildings and other freehold property. These percentages reflect a 
marked change in the disposition of investment since 1929, when mortgages 
represented 80 per cent. of total investments and public securities only 1.5. 
per cent. 

Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies in various years 
since 1929 are shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 388.—Friendly Societies, Receipts and Expenditure. 


| 
Receipts. Expenditure, 
| 
Vear. | = Me ai 1 
ended ! | Sroatie Expenses 
A H F Funeral ; Atten- 
80th June. | Contri- ” j Sick of 
' butions, | terest. Other: | Total. |: Pay. Una ance Manage- Other. | Total. 
| | i | Medicine,| Rt, | 
crew 7 ees —_ eae 
£ £ £ £ | £ £& i & & £& £& 
1929 832,187 | 219,788 | 66,173 |1,118,148|| 319,787 | 77,928 | 348;381 | 161,300, 42,638 | 945,034 
307,979 | 75,74 


1931 | 765,113 | 210.164 | 49.290 iy 024,567 7 

1935 | 712,140] 176,254 | 30,676) 919,070)| 251,803] 85,853 

1936 | 731,637 | 187,867 | 94,807 (1,014.311'| 260.745] 91.672 

1937 | 750,764 | 194,192 | 45.544 | 990,500), 251.279| 86,406 | 

1938 | 769,100 | 202,036 | 31.884 /1,003.020)| 260.815 | 87,947 

1939 | 767,621 | 208,651 | 38,264 frors. 586) 278,738 | 89,368 | 
| 


277,997 | 147,455 | 85,364 | 848,472 
| 285,891 | 153,636 | 88,721 | 880,665 
295,626 | 157,976 | 54,241 | 845,502 
307,417 | 163,744 | 45,540 | 865,463 
306,029 wee 35,945 | 875,131 


i 
| 
| s2808 171,820 | 76,076 | 929,921 
| 
{ 
l 
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Disbursements on account of benefits amounted to £741,096 in 1928-29 
and £674,185 in 1938-839. The decrease in the period was a result of 
declining membership and adjustment of benefits. The average cost of 
medical attendance and medicine per adult member was 380s. 10d. in 
1928-29, and 32s. 1d. in 1938-39. 

After allowing for interfund transfers and payments from one branch 
to another, expenses of management aniounted to £163,445 in 1938-39, 
representing 15s. 5d. per head of mean membership, and 21.8 per cent. 
of contributions and 16.2 per cent. of total income. 


INSURANCE. 

Insurance in New South Wales, apart from Government pension funda, 
is mainly the province of private organisations. Legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a national insurance system in Australia to provide health 
and pensions benefits was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 
July, 1988. It was intended to commence the scheme in January, 1939, 
but it has been postponed indefinitely. The main provisions of the scheme 
were described in the chapter “Social Condition” of the Year Book for 
1937-388. 

Lire ASSURANCE. 

There are eighteen institutions accepting new business in New South 
Wales, of which sixteen are Australian, one is English and one New 
Zealand. In additicn, four institutions (viz., two Australian, one English 
and ene American) carry a small amount of business contracted in earlier 
years. 

Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub- 
lished by the companies and from official returns collected under the Census 
Act of 1901. 

Life assurance business in New South Wales is conducted generally on 
the principle of premiums which remain constant throughout the term for 
which they are payable, 


New South Wales Business—Ordinary Branch. 

The following tables relate only to assurances effected in New South 
Wales. The extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch, exclusive 
of annuities, in 1939-40 and 1940-41 is shown below. 

The business may be classified broadly in three categories—(1), whole- 
life assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment assurance payable 
at the end of a specified period or at death prior to the expiration of the 
period; (3), pure endowment payable only in case of survival for a specified 
period. 


Taste $84.—Life Assurances, Ordinary Business in Force in New 


7 South Wales, Classification. 
1939-40. 1940-41. 
| Amount i Amount 
ns | Assured Assured, 
Map Pallets exclusive of! Bonus ae Folletos exclusive of] Bonus rine 
Z Force, | Bonuses | Additions. |'7o el Force, | Bonuses | Additions. | “pavabl 
. and Re- | | Payable. oree, and Re- yable. 
| assurances, j assurances. 
No. £ £ £ No. ty £ £ 
Assurance ..,| 163,290 | 89,646,044 |19,576,042 | 2,500,879 || 167,907 | 92,184,671 |19,897,188 | 2,547,166 
Endowment 
Assurance.| 240,549 | 59,786,822 | 7,481,491 |2,363,696 || 251,694 | 62,640,086 | 7,714,162 | 2,477,984 
Beacon: 17,389 3,839,522 | 69,824 | 139,874 18,515 4,319,139 79,603 161,249 
ment, 
{ 
Total ...| 421,219 |153,272,388 \27,127,357 j:004,449 438,116 |159,143,896 |27,690,953 | 5,185,699 
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The average amount assured under the whole-life policies (exclusive of 
bonus additions), was £549 per policy; the average per endowment assurance 
policy was £249, and per endowment policy, £233. 


Industrial Branch. 

A large business in industrial assurance has developed in New South 
Wales. The policies in this class are for smal] amounts, and the premiums 
in most cases are payable weekly or monthly. Industrial business in the 
State is transacted only by the Australian companies and a New Zealand 
company. 

A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales 
is shown below :— 


Tasie 885.—Life Assurances, Industrial Business in Foree in New South 
Wales, Classification. 


1939-40. 1940-41. _ 
| i 1 | 
Adiount: | : | Amount 
Classification, Policies | Assured, rh Annual | Policies | Assured, | rer Annual 
-in exclusive tions. Premiums}| in | exclusive | tions, Premiums 
Force, | of Bonus « | Payable. || Force. | of Bonus ; Payable 
Additions. Additions. | 
I: ae i 
No. | £ | | « | wm. | ¢ | ¢ [| 8 
Assurance... -..{ 66,650 | 1,659,476 7h98 1, 95,120 | 67,164 | 1,699,667 | 82,696, 160,499 
Endowment Assur- ! \ l | 
ance «..| 846,626 |39,876,757 1, Ger: 12,391,159 || 897,725 |42,237,399 ii, 905, 913 2,522,534 
Pure Endowment : 49,223 | 1,666,215 | 60) 104,655 || 45,939 | 1,610,989 } 9,931! 108,994 
Total... «+ | 962,499 143, 202,448 1, 869,7 a 590,93 4 I 1,910,828'45.548,055 a 998, 5402, 727 018 
| t 


* Partly estimatea. 

In the industrial branch the average amiount assured per policy exclud- 
ing bonuses, wag £25 for assurance, £47 for endowment assurance, and £35 
for pure endowment. 

Annuities. 

Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 
South Wales in 1940-41 being 1,537 policies for an aggregate amount ot 
£186,135 per annum in the ordinary branch, and one policy representing 
£22 per annum in the industria] department. 


New Business. 

Particulars of the new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, 
effected in New South Wales in various years since 1928-29 are shown in 
the following table :— 

Taste 386.—Life Assurances, New Business in New South Wales, 
1929 to 1941. 


Ordinary Branch. | Industria] Branch. 
Year. Number of Am Annual Number of Amount Annual: 
Policies, ane: | ee | Policies. Assured. ghey 

3 i 

£ £ | £ £ 

1928.-29 33,298 | 12,984,604 453,724 j| 131,498 6,987,127 417,364 
1931-32 18,784 | 7,460,863 | 263,102 || 89,736 | 4,208,452 | 252,045 
1936-37 51,078 | 16,802,436 579,551 || 158,681 | 6,892,244 436,237 
1937-38 54,933 | 18,251,496 625,795 5) 168,996 ; 7.810, 204 484,746 
1938-39 50,820 17,329,790 £93,745 =| 158,675 7,522,170 466,463 
1939-40 50,620 18,179,437 595,366 || 156,787 7.539, 660 471,618 
1940-41 42,869 14,581,759 492,344 | 149,103 | 7,095,873 437,583 


In 1940-41 there was a decline of nearly 16 per cent. in the amount of 
new business. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE—ORDINARY BUSINESS, 1910 to 1941. 
(Ratio Graph.) 


Polictes in force eee ets 
Amount assured — 
vet Annual Premiums payable  srsrssesssene 
wee Amount assured per ea oe 
i of population 


1910 IDS 16 1920-2) 192526 1930 31 1935-36 1940-41 


The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 policies, £1,000,000 of Assurances 
£100,000 of Premiums, and £1 of Assurances per head of population. 

The diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic, and each curve 

rises and falls according to the rate of increase or decrease. In this it differs from the 

natura’ scale graph, in which the curves rise and fall according to the actual increase or 

decrease, Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


A comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
business, excluding bonuses and annuities, in force in New South Wales 
is shown below :— 


TasLe 387.—Life Assurances in Force in New South Wales, 1929 to 1941. 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 

Year Arount Annual Amount Annual 

Policies. Assured, .| Premiums Policies. Assured, | Premiums 

excluding Bonus) Papabe cveluding Bonus) Payable 

No. & x No. £ £ 

1928-29 283,416 96,368,198 3,199,603 604,275 26,186,916 | 1,604,964 
1929-30 283,516 | 100,129,679 3,323,428 620,027 97,801,127 | 1,695,877 
1931-32 269,653 | 97,240,267 3,197,987 576,053 | 25,490,126 1,517,663 
1936-37 || 339,169 | 123,383,743 4,041,661 785,467 | 34,161,415 | 2,044,260 
1937-38 370,049 | 134,207,435 4,409,449 854,504 37,649,441 | 2,253,914 
1938-39 396,335 | 143,759,881 4,725,887 907,905 40,422,030 2,420,908 
1939-40 ' 421,219 | 153,272,388 5,004,449 962,499 | 43,202,448 | 2,590,934 
1940-41 | 438,116 | 159,143,896 5,185,699 | 1,010,828 | 45,548,055 2,727,018 


The bonus additions effective in 1940-41 amounted to £27,690,953 in the 
ordinary branch, and those in the industrial branch were estimated at 
£1,998,540, 
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The development of life assurance in relation to the population is shown 
in the following statement, which illustrates also the increase in the average 
amount per policy and in the premium payable. Bonus additions are not 
included. 


TasLe 388.—Life Assurance in New South Wales, Average per Head ard 
per Policy, 1929 to 1941. 


; Policies per 1,000 of | + Assured pe Average Amount | Average Annual 
r opulation. qe Population. ee Colley: seep es 
Year, : 

| Ordinary, Industrial.) Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. | Industrial.) Ordinary, |Industrial, 

} No. No | £ sa d | s. d £ £ £ sada) s da 
1928-29 ; 113 241 3810 1)10 9 3] 340 43 |11 5 9/213 1 
1931-32 | 105 | 223 37 14 3/917 9 361 44 |1117 2);212 8 
1937-38 136 314 49 7 313 16 11 363 44 |1118 4.212 9 
1938-39 ' 144 331 52 6 9/1414 4; 363 45 |1118 6/213 4 
1939-40 | 152 347 55 4 7 \L5 ll 4 364 45 |11 17 7) 213 10 
1940-41 | 157 361 5617 10 16 5 8 363 | 45 j11 16 9 213 11 


As compared with the year 1928-29 the amount per head of ordinary 
assurances (exclusive of bonuses) was higher by £18 7s. 9d., or nearly 
50 per cent. in 1940-41. The increase in industrial assurances per head was 
£5 16s. 5d., or nearly 56 per cent. 


Variations in the value of new business effected annually are shown in 
Table 886 and fluctuations in the surrender and maturity of existing 
policies in recent years are indicated below. 


Tasie 889.—Life Assurances, Surrender and Maturities in New South 
Wales, 1929 to 1941. 


Tayment of Policies, including bonus additions. 


| 


Year. Surrenders. Claims—Deaths, Maturity etc. 
Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. Industrial. 
Ea £ | £ £ 

1928-29 wee eee 342,871 | 36,965 | 1,771,062 497.346 
1931-32 wie awe 900,772 147,582 1,972,678 596,406 
1936-37 oa nh 557,914 70,175 2,581,420 805,179 
1937-38 awe wast 562,914 56,897 2,591,822 948.802 
1938-39 oes wi 581,946 57,270 2,610,882 1,034,981 
1939-40 ae | 680,014 | 124,771 2,771,020 1,178,011 
1940-41 ae peu 718,453 I 144,932 2,826,551 1,305,857 


The gradual growth of payments under maturing policies is a natural 
outcome of the increasing age cf societies and business in force. Payments 
made under surrenders are based upon premiums actually paid on policies, 
and the resultant decrease in amounts assured, as shown in Table 887, is 
considerably greater than is indicated above. 


Assurance Societies—Total Business 
The majority of the assurance societics operating in New South Wales 
transact a large amount of business outside the State, and it is not prac- 
ticable to present statements of their finances in relation to New South 
* 95035—D 
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Wales business alone. For this reason the following Tables 890 to 895 
relate to the aggregate finances of Australian societies and one New 
Zealand society operating in New South Wales. 


In respact of the other oversea societies, particulars of the Australian 
business oniy are included. The assurance business transacted in New 
South Wales by the Australian societies and the New Zealand society 
represents in the aggregate abcut one-quarter of their total business, 
while the Australian business of the oversea societies is insignificant in 
comparison with their total business. 


A summary of the combined ordinary and industrial business or the 
above-mentioned basis, at intervals since 1911, is shown below:— 


TasLe 390.—Life Assurance Societies, Summary of Total Business, 
1911 to 1941. 


| | i Taeret and 
Societies | i Rents. 
Ace pting Policies in | Expendi- Sindy tn Average 
Year. Business Force. | Revenue. | “ture, AE caottae Ainouat Rate 
| (hoeet ae | | | janc Reserves.) Received. peamees 
Funds, 
1. No | No. | & 0UU i “py uuu | £ 000 | £ 000 | per cent. 
1910-11 14 1,056,173 7,181 ; 4,619 45,668 1,963 | 4-46. 
1920-21 16 1,944,845 14,009 | 7,944 83,029 4,116 | 516 
1930-31 23 3,190,768 | 29,577 | 19,711 178,307 9,802 | 5-67 
1936-37 19 3,971,590 35,422 22,478 | 236,455 10,124 | 4:41 
1937-38 18 4,272 338 37,477 | 23,521 | 250,349 10,604 | 4°36 
1938-39 |} 18 4,494,727 39,328 | 25,384 | 264,790 11,238 4°36 
1939-40 18 4,720,390 | 41,206 27,584 | 278,933 11,846 4.36 
1940-41 18 4,898,725 43,019 28,705 | 293,826 12,368 4.32 
1 | oe 


Accumulated funds have increased by nearly 65 per cent. during the last 
ten years, but the earning power is much lower than formerly. 


The following table shows details of the total revenue and expenditure 
of the societies operating in New South Wales during 1940-41, 


Taste 391.—Life Assurance Societies, Revenue and Expenditure, 1940-41. 


n | - 
Pari es | ae aah 
Revenue— j 
Premiums (New and Renewal) ... w..| 21,915,059 8,325,930 30,240,989 
Consideration for Annuities... ds aa BBT09L | cssakwcas 337,091 
Interest, Dividends and Renis ... ...| 10,148,602 | 2,219,755 | 12,368,357 
Other Receipts an ee see ae 15,216 57,086 72,302 
Total Receipts PRN .... 32,415,968 | 10,602,771 43,018,739 
Expenditure— 
Claims and Policies matured ies ...| 12,187,596 | 4,184,553 16,372,149 
Surrenders eee we Ss sae ie 2,650,873 574,621 3,225,494 
Annuities aie ae os ee eas 350,201 36 350,237 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends ad sel 471,133 73,845 544,978 
Fxpenses, incl. commission and brokerage, 2,946,701 2,504,299 5,451,000 
Taxes... “iat AG ane auf vel 664,995 144,802 | 809,797 
Cther ... wees eae aes} «1,499,704 | 451,387 | 1,951,091 
t 
Total Expenditure... ...| 20,771,203 | 7,933,543 | 28,704,746 
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The receipts of the societies consist mainly of premiums on policies and 
of interest and rents arising from investments. The former, including 
consideration for annuities, represented 68.6 per cent. of the reeeipts iu 
1940-41, and the latter 31.3 per cent., in the ordinary braneh; correspond- 
ing figures for the industrial branch were 78.5 per cent. aud 20.9 per cent. 
respectively. Payments on account of death claims, policies matured and 
surrendered, and cash bonuses and dividends amounted in 1940-41 to 
£15,659,803, or 75.4 per cent., of the total expenditure in the ordinary 
branch, and to £4,833,055, or 60.9 per cent., in the industrial branch. 
Expenses of management and taxation constituted 17.4 per cent. of the 
expenditure in the ordinary branch and 38.4 per cent. in the industrial. 

The excess of revenue over expenditure, carried to assurance and other 
funds, amounted to £11,644,765, or 36 per cent., of total revenue in the 
ordinary branch, and £2,669,228, or 25 per cent., in the industrial branch. 


Expenses of Management. 


The ratio between management expenses and premium income must 
necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, and with the 
age of the society, quite apart from the competition for new business. The 
following figures show in respect of the ordinary and industrial depart- 
ments of the Australasian societies the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and its proportion to premium income and gross 
Teceipts. . 


TaBLe 892.—Life Assurance Societies, Expenses and Premium Income, 
Total Business. 


Management Expenses, 
etc. 


Management : Total 
Year. Expenses Premium ¥ +. of — 
Paen ate: Income. Revenue, Per cent, of. 
Premium Total 
| Income, Revenue, 
; 
£ £ | £ 


1920-21 | 2,229,218 | 9,870,814 | 34,009,157 | 22°51 15-86 
1930-31 | 4,897,622 | 19,557,848 | 29,577,303 | 25°04 | 16-36 
1936-37 | 5,890,373 | 24,439,590 | 35,422,573 | 2410 | 16°63 
1937-38 | 5,894,486 | 26,306,988 | 37,476,828 | 22°41 15°78 
1938-39 | 6,000,709 | 27,879,858 | 30,323,127] 21-68 | 15°26 
1939-40 | 6,278,164 | 28,986,830 | 41,205,699 | 21-66 | 15°26 
1940-41 | 6,260,797 | 30,240,989 | 43,018,739} 20°70 ) 14°55 


The expenses of management in 1940-41 included an amount of £809,797 
for income and land taxes, stamp duty, ete. 
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Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 
industrial branches are stated separately in the following table for each 


cf the past five years. 


Taste 893.—Life Assurance Societies, Expense Ratios, Total Business. 


i Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
! 
| Proportion of Management Expenses (including Taxes) to— 
Year. i 
Premium = | Total | Premium Total 
| Income. | Receipts. | Income. Receipts. 
per cent. per cent. per cent, per cent. 
1936-37 20°48 | 13°56 | 34:45 27-01 
1937-38 18°31 12°39 33°98 26°66 
1938-39 17-46 11°83 83°12 26°02 
1939-40 17°37 11°78 | 33°21 25°97 
1940-41 16°48 14 31:82 24°93 


The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the system. 


Liabilities and Assets. 


The following table gives a summary of the total liabilities and assets 
(in all countries) of the Australasian societies at the various balance dates 
in 1940-41 :— 


Taste 394.—Life Assurance Societies, Liabilities and Assets, 1940-41. 


Liabilities, | Assets. 

£ | Loans— £ 
Agsaaeee Funds. -, 284,542,558 F On a ce ats ie 73,536,858 
Guarantee Funds*.. ..,, 794,548 7 BEIGE ane. UNE 990080 

Investment Fluctuaticn pee ies eas 

Fund* ... 4,853,545 >» Reversionary, Life, and : 
Paid-up Capital tie es 2 434 934 Other Interests we = 802,754 
Reserve Funds* |. "1201-431 », Policies .. 0... ... 29,984,061 
eet a capers aR », Personal Security is 6,727 
An aa , Government Securities.. 59,836 
Potel Funds” «;,. 293,826,311 [ Other Debentures and 
| Bonds... ae ves 8,004,795 
Other Liabilities — Miscellaneous Loans w. 1,215,217 
pa peened Be ie ar Total... 163,400,235 
Outstanding Accounts... 548,446 || Government Securities ... 98,434,380 
Miscellaneous oe .» 2,644,394 || Other Securities and Shares ,,. 14,502,169 
| Real Estate .., an ... 16,616,142 
Cash, Fixed and Current 

i Bank Accounts ... we» 4,897,167 
' Establishment and Goodwill 1,075,835 
; Other Assets... iuk . 6,020,177 
Total Liabilities .., £299,946,106 | Total Assets .., £299,946,105 


* Contingency Funds are included under three heads. 
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The rapid growth of. funds of life assurance companies is shown. in 
Table 890, 


The following table indicates the main classes of assets in which 


accumulated funds of Australasian life assurance societies have been 
invested :— 


Laster 395.—Life Assurance Societies, Investments, 1916 to 1941. . 


A 


Loans on— | 


| 
Other 

a - a tek 4 . 

Year. Municipal | : mhient | Renutities rer ther 

Mortgage. ae Policies.; Other, |S@urities.)  ghores. ments, 

Rates. | | } i 
\ i 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
7 3 7 | . x 

1915-16... 25,648 10,467 8,035 1,387 11,046 3,041 59,624 
1920-21...) 19,371 10,663 8,427 1,667 42,462. 3,474 | 86,064. 
1925--26...; 28,995 18,673 | 13,918 | 3,802 53,585 4,944 | 120,917 


1930-31...) 41,716 37,018 | 24,359 3,003 | 48,443 | 10,028-| 8,236 |. 172,803 


1936-37...) 51,087 42,375 | 29,038 3,498 | 75,507 | 16,248 | 13,373 | 231,126 


1937-38...| 56,251 | 45,054 | 29,134 | 3,595 | 17,276 | 14,625 


245,537 
1938-39...) 63,201 48,144 | 29,270 3,463 | 81,493 | 18,088 | 15,908 | 259,577 


1939-40...| 70,218 50,083 | 30,131 3,683 | 85,046 | 18,214 | 16,501 | 273,871 


1940-41...) 73,537 54,940 | 29,984 4,939 | 93,435 | 14,502 | 16,616 | 287,853 


i 


During the past five years mortgage loans, Government securities and. 
joans to municipalities have absorbed the bulk of the funds available for 
investment. = 


Large sums are held on fixed deposit with banks; tho amount was: 
£3,099,801 in 1940-41. Current bank balances amounted in the aggregate 
to £1,628,727. 


In 1940-41 Government securities represented 33 per cent. of the total 
investments, other securities and shares 5 per cent., mortgage loans 26 
per cent., loans to municipalities 19 per cent., and loans on policies 10: per 
cent. 


Fire Marine and General Insurance. 


The nature of the general insurances effected in New South Wales 
during the year 1940-41 is indicated by the following summary. of: the 
returns under the Census Act, 1901, supplied to the Bureau of Statistics 
by 144 companies with offices situated within the State, 


The amounts shown as premium income represent the aggregate : gross 
premiums as disclosed by the individual companies, less amounts paid to 
re-insurers in Australia and New Zealand. Similarly losses on claims 
are shown as the aggregate gross amount returned by individual companies, 
Jess recoveries under re-insurances in Australia and New Zealand. 
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Other income, consisting of interest, rents, etc., accrues largely from 
the investment of capital funds and reserves accumulated in past years, 
and it is not practicable to distribute the amount over the various classes 
of insurance. Moreover, the head offices of many of the companies are 
situated in other States and countries and in many instances only a small 
part of their total business is done in New South Wales. It is not possible 
to ascertain what amount of imterest, etc., is derived from reserve 
funds accumulated from past surpluses on New South Wales business. 
For this reason the amount of interest, rents, ete., recorded in New South 
Wales, and shown below does not necessarily represent the amount 
attributable to general insurance business in New South Wales. 


Tarie 396.—General Insurances* in New South Wales, Classes of Risk, 
Revenue and Expenditure, 1940-41. 


| Expenditure in New South Wales. i. 
i a : Proportion of Premium 
5 i i Expenses of | H Income. 
Premiume | Management. | 
Nature of Insurance. As heen eee | 
ew { ] ! 
‘ Com- | | Com- | Other 
ed Losses. | mission | i Total. } mission Manage- 
= and Other. , Losses and | menht- 
Agenits’| i Agents’! Expen- 
Charges| | Charges, ses. 
| j 
j ( per per per 
- £ (eee £ | £ cent. | cent. | cent. 
Fire - on a oo ++| 2,342,176) 720,441) 407,205, 682 ,764)1, sio, 460 30°76) 17°39] 29°15 
Marine. . . ++] 1,244,672] 534,115) 73,606! 215,460) 823,211|| 42-91 591) 17°31 
AVINUION: oe os ai 7,397 408! 1018) 738)  2,164|) . 541] 13°76) 9°71 
Boiler Explosion ..  «. —--{ 14,668) 3,459] 3,909| 8,833] 23°59] 9°99] 26:66 
Burglary .. se ee “| 86,547) 22,523/ 14 °358, 18,931] 55,807|| 26°02] 1658) 21°87 
Klevator  .. on 4,588 1/800; 664 1,093 3,557! 39°66) 14°63] 24°08 
Engineering and Machinery... 20,949 6,403) 2,781| 5,070! 14,254') 30°56; 13°27) 24:20 
Guarantee .. oo on oo 27,081 8,659 4,267) 6,604) 19,530 81°97) 15°75) 24°38 
Hailstone .. 32,518, $2,773) 6,342) 9,508] 48,623); 100°78) 19°50} 29°24 
Householders’ Comprehensive. 134 454 42,780, 17 "714 $1,344) 91,838)} 31°82) 13°17) 23°31 
Live Stock . < a 14,746! 4,741) 2 060; 4,288) 11, "089! 32°15, 13°97] 29°08 
Loss of Profits are a 67.745! 20,037! 11,698 16,979, 48, 714, 29°58) 17°27) 25°06 
Motor Car ae es -.| 1,209,989; 823,556 139,046, 239,254] ,201,856| cs" 23, 11°49) 19°77 
Motor Cycle ee . 24,677; 15,804: 3,379; 3 775) 22,958!| 64°04: 13°69) 15°29 
Personal Accident Ss a 283 214! 112,825' 48,953 52 030; 213,808; 46" 39) 20°12 21°39 
Plate-glass .. he as $s 2847! 24,644 13.203! 16/856; 54,703) 33-83, 1812) 23-14 
Fluvius is a ae = 12” "885. 11,102 G24) 2,663; 14,689!) 86° a3 T1i| 20°66 
Public Risk ae ae es 75,249 18,550 12, 129) 16,338! 47,017 24°65) 1612) 21°71 
Sprinkler .. or of Oe 4,490: 1,313 765! 208 2,986!| 29° 24, 17-04, 20°22 
Workers’ Compensation and | | 
Einployere’ ‘Liability i‘ ,-| 2,110,295 1,600,532' 79,990, 341,899:2,022,421|| 75°84; 3°79] 16°20 
Other ae ate 21 666, 20,420 2,862) 4,802] 28,064 94-25! 12°98 22°35 
Total Premiums... 27,772,798" | | : 
otal Interest, Kents, ete... 344,101/ 
Total ‘ 7 18, 116, 889 4,025,885 844, 1467 5675 ,283 6,546,582) 51°81, 10°86; 21°55 
t } 


* Exclusive of Life Assuranee, 


The total losses in 1940-41 amounted to £4,026,885, or nearly 52 per cent. 
of the premiums. The expenses for commission and agents’ charges were 
£844,414, and for general management £1,675,283, making a total of 
£2,519,697 or 32 per cent. of the premium income. 


Fire, workers’ compensation and employers’ liability, motor vehicles 
and marine are the principal classes of insurance. They yielded 89 per 
cent. of the premiums in 1940-41. 
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A summary of the revenue and expenditure in respect of general in- 
surance transactions in New South Wales at intervals since 1928-29 is 
shown below :— 

Taste 397.—General Insurance in New South Wales, Revenue and 
Expenditure, 1929 to 1941. 


{ 
t 


Particulars, | 1928-29, | 1932-83. | 1937-88. | 1938-39, | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 
1 ] y 
Revenne— £ £ | £ £ £ 
Premiums dais ...{6,229,699 14,835,485 16, ia. 333 (6,942,723 |7,368,575 |7,772,798 
Interest, ete. ... «..| 329,369 | 258,703 | 231,656 | 307,134 | 347,802 | 344,101 
Total ... --- 6,559,068 (4,594,188 6 871,989 ; al : ceehs 7,716,377 8,116,899 
Expenditure— a | 
Losses ... sls .--|8,804,141 |1,882,944 3,517,159 3,841,460 |3,759,770 ‘4,026,885 
{ ] | 
Management— 
Commission anil | 


Agents’ Charges ...| 838,496 571,855 | 798,278 | 838,425 | 857,732; 844,414 
Other Expenses _ .../1,396,078 |1,223,163 ‘1,305,320 |1,438,639 |1,547,051 [1,675,283 


Total...  ...,6,038,715 [3,677,762 5,620,757 '6,118,524 (6,164,553 6,546,582 
| epee 
Froparen to Premium! per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, | per cent. | per cent. 
ncome— | ' 

Losses... os. | 6106. | 43-43.) 53:37 | 55:33 | 5102, S81 
Expenses —- | | i 

Commission, ete. —... 13.46 13-19 1211 | 12-08 11-64 10:85 

Other ... Ses =i 22.41 28-21 1981, = 20-72 21:00 | 21°55 


During the past five years 53 per cent. of the premiums were sepa to 
insurers to cover losses. 


In proportion to premium income the losses vary greatly in the different 
classes of insurance, and from year to year. The following table shows 
a cecmparison of the losses in relation to premiums in the principal 
classes during the last ten years:— 


TABLE 398.—General Insurance in New South Wales, Ratio of Losses 
19382 to 1941. 


Proportion per cent, of Lossesto Premiums, 


Class. fl fycsae (hea 4} cess ee | tes | e lcs. | 

a] Nak a ea ae (cal ee ae 

a a 29 t+ | re) rs | @ a ° 

aad a rar a 1 a a a a 

i t "| 

Fire ane eee «.-| 38-8) 29-3 | 27°3 | 28-4 56-1 36-4 | 35°4 | 45-0 | 34°95] 30°76 
Marine... a. | 95-4! 36-5 | 49°5 | 51-9 | 48-9 | 36.7 | 38-4 | 28°3 | 25-24) 42-91 
Personal Accident «| 48°6) 41-9 | 43-0 | 41-6 | 41-1 | 44-2 (40-2 | 46-4 ) 44-88) 46°39 


Employers’ Liability and 
Workers’ se ata 


tion... 83°4| 79-5 | 78-8 | 77-5 79-6 Pee 74:6 | 71:5 | 74.84) 75°84 
Motor Car and Motor ! | 
Cycle ... 52.3/ 49°4 | 59-0 | 55-9 | ers 65-0 | 67:4 |66°8 | 65°59) 67-98 
yall Classes... ...| 53°4/ 43-4 | 45-0 147-4 | 60-1 53-0 | 53-4 | 55°3 | 51-02! 51°81 
{ : 


The total amount of the fire insurance written in New South Wales 
was £629,950,000 in 1928-29, £695,782,000 in 1939-40, and £711,935,684 in 
1940-41. The measures taken for the prevention of fire are described in 
the chapter “Local Government.” 
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‘Insurance relating to the liability of employers is compulsory in respect 
of ‘practically all classes of employees. Details regarding the workers’ 
compensation law and its operation are shown in chapter “Employment” 
of this Year Book. 

The insurauce of motor vehicles increased rapidly with the development 
of road transport, premium income increasing from £127,427 in 1920-21 to 
£1,144,608 in 1928-29. Between 1928-29 and 1932-33 premiums declined to 
£630,537 5 they rose subsequently to £1,473,493 in 1989-40, and declined to 
£1,234,666 in 1940-41. Premium rates were increased subatamiialls as from 
tet August, 1937, , 


The premium receipts for marine insurance increased from £498,217 
in1938-89 to £1,244,672 in 1940-41, as a result of higher charges to cover 
war risks. 

a Government Insurance Office. 


The establishment of the Government Insurance Office of New South 
Wales was the outcome of an extension of workers’ compensation benefits in 
1926 in order that eniployers might be able to fulfil at lowest cost their 
compulsory obligations to insure employees. The office took over an 
internal insurance, fund, which had been created under the Treasury 
Insurance Board in 1911 for the insurance of Government buildings against 
firé risks, 

The Government Insurance Office transacts workers’ compensation 
insurance for both private and public employers, and general insurance 
business for Government departments and instrumentalities, Government 
contractors, and municipal and shire councils. By the Government Insur- 
ance (Amendment) Act passed in November, 1941, the office has been 
authorised to undértake all classes of insurance. 

During the six years ended 30th June, 1939, the Government withheld 
paytnent of premiums on departmental insurances which would form a 
charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The payment of workers’ 
compensation premiums was resumed as from ist June, 1939, and the pay- 
ment of other premiums in 1941. 

A: summary of the revenue account of the Government Insurance Office 
for the year 1940-41 is shown below:— 


TaBLE 399.—Government Insurance Office, Revenue and Expenditure, 


1940-41. 
Workers’ : 

Particulars, Compensa>| hiceny ees Other, Total, 

£ £ £ ej] ¢ 
Beenie less Reinsurances, etc. «| 273,415 | 23,583 ; 16,695 : 3,499 | 317,192 
Interest; ete. ots ‘oa ee. aes 12,905 | 15,879 2,008 2,386 | 33,178 
Total Revenue see £| 286,320 | 39,462 | 18,703 5,885 350,370 
Claims less Reinsurances, etc. ... vee} 240,894 2,028 7,412 1,338 251,672 
Expenses (and Taxation) ae eee) 26,857 7,573 , 3,255 1,231 38,916 
Total Expenditure ... £| 267,751 9,601 | 10,667 | 2,569 290,588 
Surphis vee dee vee | :18,569 | 29,861 | 8,036 | 3,316) 59,782 


‘The trading surplus of the Government Insurance Office in 1940-41 
amounted to £59,782, 
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Of the total profits, £19,486 was appropriated to a contingent liability 
reserve in respect of premiums unpaid by Government departments, 
£18,338 was distributed as-bonuses to policy holders and the balance, £22,008, 
wag added to general reserve. Premiums unpaid by Government depart: 
ments in 1940-41 were £13,330 for fire and marine, and £6,106 for general 
accident insurance. . The total amount unpaid up to 30th June, 1941, was 
£256,222. 


Assets at 80th June, 1941, included funds at Treasury £361,572, and. 
Government securities £670,652. 


COMPENSATION For War Risks. 


The Commonwealth Government has introduced schemes for compensation 
in respect of war injuries sustained by members of civil defence organisa- 
tions and by civilians, and in respect of war damage to property,. also 
marine war risks insurance. Particulars regarding war pensions: . for. 
members of the Forces, introduced in 1914, are shown in the chapter “Sogial, 
Condition.” - 


Compensation for War Injuries Sustained by Civil Defence Volunteers: . 


Compensation for members of approved civil defence organisations in’ 
cases of death or incapacity directly attributable to war or of training injury. 
is provided in the form of pensions (including pensions for dependants) or 
lump sums, also medical benefits and funeral expenses. 

In case of death, pensions may be paid to the widow at the rate of 23s. 6a. 
a week (or in certain circumstances at a higher rate up to 42s.) and 7s. ‘6d. 
for each child under 16 years of age. In case of total ineapacitation the 
pension rates are 42s. a week for the volunteer, 18s. for his wife, and 7s. 6d.- 
for each child. Pensions for dependent members of a volunteer’s family 
may be paid where no pension is payable to his wife or widow. Com; 
pensation in cases of partial incapacitation varies according to extent or 
nature of the injury. 


War Risks—Compensation for Injuries Sustained by Civilians. 


In terms of regulations under the National Security Act the Common- 
wealth undertakes to provide compensation in the form of pensions: for 
civilians who have sustained war injuries. The scheme covers persons 
gainfully occupied (including those temporarily unemployed), persons over 
16 years of age injured before attaining that age, and students, saan o 
and others undergoing vocational training who sustain injury at age 
between 16 and 24 years. The rate of pension varies in accordance sith 
the income and property of the person or family concerned, and com- 
pensation is not payable if income or accumulated property exceeds a certain 
limit. ae 

The maximum rate of pension and the income limit for a_ totally 
incapacitated person, or the widow or widower in fatal cases, are the same 
as for invalid pensioner—the eurrent rate in April, 1942, being pension 
24s. a week, and the income limit (including pension) 36s. 6d. a week (see 
chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book.) The maximum rate per 
week for spouse in cases of total incapacity is 18s., and for children under 
16 years 10s. for the first child and 7s. 6d. for each subsequent child. In fatal 
cases where pension is not payable to a widow or widower, the rate is 12s. 64d. 
a week for each child. The income limit for a family unit consisting of an 
injured person and spouse or such persons and children is 25s. per week in 
excess of pensions at total incapacity rates. Pension is not payable for such 
a family unit if the capital value of their property exceeds £800. 
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The income limit for a family unit consisting of the injured person and 
children, or widow or widower and children is 12s, 6d. a week over pension 
payable in total incapacitation or death as the case may be. The limit 
of property of such family unit is £400. 


In cases of partial incapacity pensions are assessed as a percentage of 
total incapacity rates. 


The War Injuries Compensation Regulations are administered by the 
Repatriation Commission. 


War Damage to Property. 


A scheme for insurance against war damage to property has been brought 
into operation by the Commonwealth in terms of National Security Regula- 
tions issued on 28rd February, 1942. Insurance is compulsory in respect 
of (a) buildings and other fixed property, (b) plant, machinery and equip- 
ment exceeding £1,000 in value, and (c) stocks of goods, merchandise, ete. 
(except growing crops or trees, livestock, or wool in possession of broker 
awaiting appraisement) exceeding £1,000 in value. Voluntary insurance is 
provided for private chattels, e.g., furniture, clothes, private motor cars, at 
full or less value up to £10,000, and at full value for plant or stock not 
exceeding £1,060 in value, growing crops, livestock or agricultural fencing. 


The rates of contribution per £100 of value are as follows:—Fixed pro- 
perty, 4s.; plant or stock or private chattels, 8s.; agricultural fencing and 
drains, bridges and similar improvements on agricultural lands and live- 
stock, 4s.; and growing crops with contribution period less than twelve 
inonths, 4s.; other growing crops, 8s. 


Special provisions apply to the insurance of wool. It is compulsory to 
insure wool exceeding £1,000 in value while it is in a broker’s store awaiting 
appraisement—the rate is 2s. 6d. per £100. Insurance is voluntary from 
sheep’s back to broker’s store, and the rate ig 6d. per £100. 


Free insurance is provided for fixed property owned by religious societies 
and used as church, school, or residence for clergy, public hospitals, public 
benevolent and scientific research institutions, universities, museums and 
art galleries owned by State or Commonwealth or public authorities, and 
ambulance buildings. 


The property of a State Government or State public authority is insurable 
except the following: Railway and tramway tracks, signalling equipment 
and electrical transmission lines or overhead gear; the formation and sur- 
facing of roads; open flumes, trunk mains and outfall sewers of water 
supply, drainage or sewerage undertakings; high-tension transmission lines 
of electricity undertakings; water channels and pipe lines of hydro-electric 
undertakings and breakwaters for the protection of harbours. 


Marine War Risks Insurance. 

By regulations under the National Security Act a Board has been 
constituted to insure against war risks ships registered in Australia and 
other ships to which the regulations are applied. Contracts for marine 
war-risk insurance may not be made except with the Board or, in case 
of insurance of cargoes, with the Board’s consent. The Board has 
authority to insure crews of the ships against war risks, also cargoes of 
coal or other goods, as specified by order of the Federal Treasurer. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


The Bankruptcy Act, 1924-1933, of the Commonwealth superseded the 
bankruptcy laws of the States as from 1st August, 1928. Under the Federal 
law sequestration orders may be made by the Bankruptcy Court on a 
bankruptcy petition presented either by a debtor or by a creditor, provided 
that the aggregate amount of indebtedness exceeds £50. Upon sequestration 
the property of the bankrupt vests in an official receiver for division 
amongst the creditors. Provision is made also for compositions and assigu- 
ments without sequestration and for deeds of arrangement. Details regard- 
ing bankruptcy law are comtained in the chapter “Law Courts” of this 


Year Book. 


The following statement shows particulars of the bankruptcies (seques- 
trations, compositions, assignments, and deeds of arrangement) in New 
South Wales under the Bankruptcy Act of the Commonwealth in each of 
the past seven years. The records are inclusive of cases in the Australian 
Capital Territory which for the purposes of the Act is included in the 
Bankruptcy district of New South Wales :— 


Particulars, 


1935, | 1936. | 1937, } 19%, | 1939, | 1940, | 1981. 
i J 
Sequestration Orders— | | | 
Number... | 251] 247 256 268 277 322 258 
Liabilities... £269,103, 372,566 | 326,344 |270,720| 281,280, 260,412 661,15! 
Assets... £| 107,832! 162,986 | 173,780 | 92,932) 109,328| 117,727] 204,82” 
Orders for Administra- | 
tion, Deceased | | 
Debtors’ Estates— | | 
Number... eas 18, 14 11 12 18 1] 9 
Liabilities 29,104/ 27,054 | 9,491 | 9,074) 24,920] 56,777; 22,578 


£ 
Assets... 0... £| 15,773: 18,295 | 12,248 | 5,901; 18,385! 29,867) 15,472 
Composition and As- i 
sisaments without : | 


Seyuestration— | | 
Number oe os 9 5 4 2 4 15 8. 
Liabilities... £/ 7,158; 3,402 | 1,757 | 1,072) 1,402; 19,232) 9,559. 
Assets ves £| 2,628) 1,218) 1,094 | 358 758, 10,266) 2,460 

Deeds of Arrangement — | i 

Number... 167) «1738 193 172 217 301 296 
Liabilities... £/ 349,711) 275,690 | 331,239 | 258,564) 377,529) 465,039] 362,027 
Assets... =a £/ 309,676, 226,976 | 283,255 | 230,078] 318,932) 426,249] 310,682 

Total—-Number ... 445) 439 464 454 516 649} - 501 


Liabilities £ | 655,076, 678,712 | 668,831 | 539,430) 685,131] 801,46U|1,055,315 
Assets £/ 435,909) 409,475 | 470,377 329,269| 447,403] 584,109] 533,434 


In cases in which sequestration orders were granted assets amounted 
to 31 per cent. of liabilities in 1940-41, and the average over the past 
seven years was 40 per cent. Corresponding ratios in respect of all 
bankruptcies were 51 per cent. in 1940-41, and 66 per cent. in the seven- 
year period. 


Under deeds of arrangement the deficiency of assets is generally of small 
amount and surpluses are not infrequent. 
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Debtors Relief (War Time). 

Debtors unable to pay debts by reason of circumstances attributable 
to the war may apply to an appropriate court for relief, in terms of 
National Security Regulations. Payment of a debt or periodical instal- 
ménts due under agreement may be postponed for a period not exceeding 
twelve months, and bankruptcy proceedings may be stayed. The Court 
mey order that interest be paid upon debts during the period of post- 
ponement. In respect of mortgages the circumstances of both mortgagee 
and mortgagcr are taken into consideration. The Regulations do not 
apply to certain classes of judgment debts or debts to the Crown, nor 
to liabilities in respect of which the debtor is receiving relief or protection 
under any other law of Commonwealth or State. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL Esrate. 


The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, 1900, and its amendments. The title under this Act first 
zonferred under the Real Property Act, 1862, is known as “Torrens” title. 
The main features of the system are transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of by deeds, absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered, and protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as 
the title under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse 
possession. Lands may be placed under the Real Property Act only when 
the titles are unexceptional. All lands alienated by the Crown since the 
commencement of the Act are subject to the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the Regis- 
tration of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the operation 
of the’ Real Property Act. 


_'Fhe area of Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and 
‘the total consideration expressed in grants in each of the past five years 
-are shown below, also the area and value of private lands brought under 
the Aet:— 


' . Taptz 401.—Titles granted under Real Property Act, 1937 to 1941. 


Area. Value. 
Year. | i i 
’  ) Crown Lands. |Private Lands. Total. Crown Lands, | Private Lands. Total. 
) 
‘acres. acres. acres, £ | £ £ 

1937 791,899 5,989 797,888 946,688 | 983,160 | 1,929,848 
1938 989,876 14,739 1,004,615 1,406,651 ; 1,371,574 | 2,778,225 
1939 1,153,685 15,871 1,169,556 1,566,130 907,099 ) 2,473,229 
1940 1,103,800 6,619 1,110,419 1,497,520 736,692 | 2,234,212 
1941. 1,064,419 6,737 1,071,156 1,176,884 826,016 | 2,002,900 


At the close of 1941 land of an aggregate area of 56,917,894 acres was 
registered under the Act, the declared value as at date of registration being 
£136,891,118. The great part of this land consists of Crown grants issued 
since’ 1863, and it includes 2,967,028 acres of land originally under the 
Registration of Deeds Act. 

“The following table shows for 1929 and later years the amount paid 
a8 money consideration on sales of private real estate, that is, of lands 
absolutely alienated, together with buildings thereon, with titles registered 
under the statutes shown. Transfers of conditional purchases and of 
leases from the Crown are excluded. 7 
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Tasty 402.—Real Estate, Conveyances and Transfers, 1929 to 1941. 
| 


Conveyances or Transfers, | Conveyances or Transfers. 


1 
Year. Under Under Year. Under Under i 
Registration | Real Property Total. Registration | Real Property | Total. 
of Deeds Act. | (Torrens) Act of Leeds Act. ; (Torrens) Act. 


{ 
£000 £000 £000 £100 £000 £000 


1929 | 9,500 45,100 54,600 |] 1937 7,671 29,682 7,803 

1932 | 2,255 9,987 12,242 1938 6,159 31,260 | 37,419 

1934 | 5,174 18,316 23,490 1939 4,936 27,221 32,157 

1935 | 4,880 21,210 26,090 || 1940 4,566 26,487 | 31,053 

1936 | 6,486 27,060 33,546 || 1941 4,421 28,822 33,243 
iy 


i 1 


Monthly statistics of sales of real estate are published in the “ Monthly 
Summary of Business Statistics.” 


National Security Regulations issued on 4th July, 1941, prescribed 
that the approval of the Commonwealth Treasurer must be obtained for 
contracts for the sale of land in Sydney or Newcastle where the purchase 
money exceeds £10,600, and is not payable within a year or the contract 
gave the sender right of repurchase. On 19th February, 1942, sales and 
transfers of real estate were prohibited by the Economic Organisation 
Regulations which, with subsequent modifications of the prohibition, are 
deseribed at the beginning of this chapter. 


REGISTRATION OF MoNEY-LENDERS. 

Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
were required to register at the Registrar-General’s office, the term of 
registration or renewal being three years. The number of registered 
‘money-lenders at 31st December, 1941, was 881. At the beginning of 
1942 the Act was replaced by a new law which prescribes that money- 
lenders must obtain a licence issued by a court of petty sessions and 
renewable annually. Money-lenders must conduct their business only 
under their own or their firms’ names, and at their registered offices. 
The term “money-lender” includes every person whose business is money- 
lending or who from time to time lends money at a rate of interest 
exeeeding 10 per cent. per annum, but does net include licensed pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions empowered by special 
-Act of Parliament to lend money or banking and insurance companies. 


A money-lender’s contract is not enforceable unless it is signed by the 
-borrower and a note of the contract is given to the borrower within a 
specified time. The note must indicate the date of the making of the 
Joan, the amount of the principal sum, the effective rate of interest 
charged, and certain other details. The consent of the spouse of a 
married borrower or guarantor is required in the case of contracts for 
loans or guarantees for repayment if the amount of the loan exceeds 
£10. Restrictions are placed upon advertising by money-lenders and 
powers are conferred on courts to re-open money-lending transactions, 
and to afford relief to borrowers where interest or charges are excessive 
or terms are harsh and unconscionable. Where a Dill of sale has been 
given as security to a money-lender he cannot, without leave of a com- 
petent court, seize personal chattels such as household effects, tools of 
trade or wearing apparel. The provisions of the Money-lenders and Infants 
Loans Act apply to cash order transactions. 
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Hire-rurcHAss AGREEMENTS. 


Hire-purchase agreements in New South Wales are subject to the 
provisions of the Hire-purchase Agreements Act, 1941. Agreements made 
after Ist August, 1941, must be in writing and must specify certain 
terms, and the written consent of the purchaser’s spouse must be obtained 
for agreemeuts made by married persons for the purchase of household 
furniture or effects. 

‘Where a vendor re-possesses goods covered by a hire-purchase agreement 
made before or after the commencement of the Act, he is not entitled to 
recover any excess over the total cf moneys paid and other consideration 
provided by the purchaser and the value of the goods at the time of re- 
possession. Under certain conditions the purchaser may secure the return 
of goods re-possessed. Provision is made for the re-opening of agreements 
on the application of purchaser or guarantor to a competent court. 


War-time Control of Cash Orders and THire-purchase Agreements, 


Regulations issued on 23rd March, 1942, in terms of the National 
Security Act provide for Commonwealth control of cash order trans- 
actions and hire-purchase agreements. The regulations are supplementary 
to State legislation regarding these matters. As from 27th March, 1942, 
persons conducting cash order business must obtain a license from the 
Federal Treasurer, and from 1ith May, 1942, cash orders or loans by a 
cash order trader may not be issued except at a licensee’s business premises. 


Canvassing for cash orders is prohibited. The maximum premium for 
a cash order or loan is 9d. per £, and the orders must be repayable within 
twenty weeks. A cash order may not exceed £10 and this is the maximum 
amount which any person may owe at any time in respect of cash orders. 
The husband of a married woman to whom a eash order or loan is issued 
is not Hable for repayment unless his written consent was obtained prior 
to issue. 


Persons who accept cash orders in exchange for goods, ete., must pre- 
sent them for redemption within a month; the maximum rate of dis- 
count is 10 per cent. if payment is made shortly after the order is presented 


for redemption or the goods, ete., are delivered, and 5 per cent. in other 
cases. 


The Federal Treasurer may limit the volume of business of any cash 
order trader during any quarter. 


In regard to hire-purchase agreements the regulations prescribe mini- 
mum deposits and maximum periods of hiring as follows :— 


Atinigam Dero ataximin tern 
purchase price. | of hiring. 
| Years, 
Motor vehicle—Second hand ahs ie aes ssi 334 14 
Other se os wos ay ie 334 | 2 
Piano, piano player a 25 3 
Sewing or washing machine or other power appliance for 
household use (except wireless BaSeenane set) eel 20 4 
Agricultural Tape Me Se ote tee sa 10 | 10 
Other .. ae as vee toe eae eee vo] 20 2 
I 


Where an agreement covers a mixed class of goods the minimum deposit 
is the greatest and the maximum term the shortest which applies to any 
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of the commodities covered. The purchase price ig the total amount to 
be paid by the hirer, including sales tax, insurance, froget, installation, 
interest and any other cousideration. 

Contracts relating to cash orders and hire-purchase agreements may 
be revised under certain conditions in order to avoid undue hardship. 


Morrcaces of ReaLty AND PERSONALTY. 


Mortgages, except those regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act, may 
be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but there is a large number 
of unregistered mortgages of which records are not obtainable. 

Mortgages of real estate are registered under the Registration of Deeds 
Act or the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at 
the date of mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the 
principal owing, but in some eases it stands for the himit within which 
clients of banks and of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 

Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under a special Act. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and 
horticultural produce may not exceed one year. 

Mortgages on personalty (other than ships and shipping appliances), wool, 
live stock, and growing crops are registered at the office of the Registrar- 
General. The registration of a bill of sale must be renewed every five 
years, and in order to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open 
to the inspection of the public. Information is not readily available to 
show the total amount of advances made annually on bills of sale. 

Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. 

Under National Security Regulations consent of the Federal Treasurer 
is necessary before a person or company may issue any securities or 
mortgage or charge on property in excess of a certain amount in any year, 
as from 138th October, 1939. The Jimit was reduced from £5,000 to 
£2,500 on 17th Decemer, 1941, and to £1,500 on 28th January, 1942. 
Exceptions are made in the case of banks and pastoral companies provided 
the loans are made in the ordinary course of business and are repayable 
on demand. 

Particulars of the mortgages of real estate, crops, wool, and live stock in 
1929 and 1932 and each of the last five years, are shown below. 


TavLe 403.—Mortgages Registered, 1929 to 1941. 


Mortgages of Real Batate, | Mortgages on Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. 
Number. 
Year. | Number. Consideras — |-—-—-—--—— bie - -|  Considera- 
H | tion. Crops Wool. ue ‘ tion. 
| + sie £ i i | i & 
1929 50,841 48,420,657 | 7,211 3,709 | 4,481 | 6,451,596 
1932 14,557 8,642,026 | 10,346 4,773 | 5,578 | 8,474,237 
1937 29,169 23,810,674 | 3,892 4,392 | 4,817 | 5,843,664 
1938 85,341 26,966,988 | 4,238 4,571 | 4,517 | 6,201,060 
1939 31,225 22,443,703 4,662 4,564 § 4,580 | 5,979,670 
1940 25,298 16,497,222 | 3,923 4,804 | 4,167 i 5,886,844 
1941 25,704 15,631,316 | 4,735 ! 4,581 | 3,910 i 5,489,488 
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The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration” include only 


the cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the 
amount was actually advanced or not. In many mortgages the amount is 
omitted and it is probable that the totals shown in the table are under- 
stated. Complete records of discharges and foreclosures are not available. 

Many mortgages of real estate are of comparatively short duration, aud 
until the introduction of the moratorium at the end of 1980 were renewed 
at maturity. Jor this reason amounis stated in the table for 1929 did not 
represent new advances. The particulars for 1932 relate substantially to 
new mortgages and the marked decline between 1929 and 1932 was due 
largely to the absence of renewals. 

The amount of mortgage registrations as shown in Table 408 comprises 
first and second mortgages and the registration of collateral securities 
in respect of subsisting mortgages. A distribution under these headings 
of mortgages registered during the last five years is shown below :— 


Table 404.—Morigages of Real Estate, 1987 to 1941. 


l 
Mortgages of Real Estate. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1940. i 1941. 
' l 
| 
First Mortgages £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 
Urban Securities... ..| 10,847 | 14,966 | 13,052 8,486 8,832 
Rural... ave aot 5,764 5,044 | 3,952 2,734 2,100 
Unspecified ... we es 985 ] 831 | 820 | 311 | 277 
Total First ...) 17,596 91,841 | + 17,824 11,531 11,209 
Collaterals. we} 4,507 3,126 | 2,293 3,696 3,382 
Second & Other Mortgages wee 1,708 2,000 2,326 1,270 1,040 
Total... ..., 23,811 | 26,967 | 29,443 16,497 | 15,631 
{ j 


The chief sources of the funds invested on the security of real estate 
are indicated by the following table in which the first mortgages registered 
during the seven years 1985 to 1941 are grouped according to ceriain classes 
of mortgagees, viz., “Government,” including State and Federal depart- 
ments and the Rural Bank; “banks,” including private trading banks, the 
Commonwealth Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank; “institutions,” 
embracing all other incorporated companies aud bodies such as pastoral 
finance companies, trustee companies, assurance societies, friendly societies 
and building societies, etc.; and private and other investors. 


TasLe 405—First Mortgages of Real Estate, Classification of Mortgages, 
1985 to 1941. 


Mortgagees under Registered First Mortgages. 
Year ended 
31st December. tate ; 
Government. Banks. Institutions. Private and Total. 
| * * Other, 
| £000 | £000 £000 | £000 £000 
1935 3a ea 1,588 | 1,951 4,829 4,461 12,779 
1936 ae wee 1,712 | 1,618 7,139 | 5,264 15,733 
1987. 488 | 777 9.145 | 5,191 17,596 
1938 ran wee 1,758 | 1,987 13,054 | 5,042 21,841 
1939 Oe nee 1,525 | 1,403 10,058 | 4,838 17,824 
1940 nee wh 985 771 5,733 | 4,042 11,531 
1941 eee wed 714 | L171 5,378 3,946 11,209 


; t 
} 


* These do not represent the total amount Jent, as many of the mortgages are fluctuating 
overdrafts, the amount of which is not stated. 
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Institutions constitute the most important class of lenders on first mort- 
gage, and the amount in this group represented 48 per cent. in 1941. The 
increase after 1936 was due partly to a rapid expansion in the activities of 
the co-operative building societies, which obtained a considerable amount 
of loans. Lenders grouped as “private and others” represented 35 per cent.. 
in 1941, banks 11 per cent., and Government 6 per cent. 


The trend of interest rates on loans secured by the mortgage of real estate 
is shown in Table 874. 


Moratorium, 1930. 


The rights of mortgagees have been restricted since December, 1930, 
by the operation of a moratorium. Bankers’ liens and liens on crops and 
wool do not come within its scope, nor do mortgages executed in favour 
of a building society or the Crown, except those under the Returned 
Soldiers Settlement Act or in favour of the Commissioners of the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. Wire purchase agreements and judgment 
debts are subject to special provisions. The moratorium extends to mort- 
gages executed before or after the commencement of the moratorium, 
unless specially excluded by agreement in the prescribed form, 


Without leave of the Court, a mortgagee may not exercise any of his 
rights for the recovery of money, or for the enforcement or realisation of 
the security. The mortgagee is not precluded from entering into possession 
without an order of the Court, if interest or rates and taxes are in arrears 
for at least two years, or if there has been default in insurance or main- 
tenance, or if the mortgagor abandons possession or comes under the 
influence of the bankruptcy laws or their equivalent; but in any such case 
the mortgagor may apply within three months to the Court for an order 
directing the mortgagee to vacate possession. 


In the case of mortgages of real estate, the moratorium extends to 
interest payments, and the mortgagee can only exercise his right to sue 
if the mortgagor relinquishes his right to protection or comes within the . 
influence of the laws relating to bankruptcy. 


The due date for payment of principal moneys has been extended to 
the day of the month in 1943 corresponding to the day of the month 
specified in the mortgage, or to 28th February, 1948, if payable on demand. 
The court may grant a further extension upon the application of a 
mortgagor. 


War Service Moratorium. 
Regulations under the National Security Act issued in.Decemer, 1939, 
and later, provide a moratorium to protect the interests of members of 
the Forces engaged on war service and their female dependants. 


Estates or DECEASED PERSONS. 


Some information relating to the distribution of wealth may be gleaned 
from returns relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued for 
the purpose of assessing death duties. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Stanip Duties Act the estates are deemed to include ali the property 
of the deceased persons which is situated in New South Wales, in- 
cluding property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred 
as a gift, or vested in a private company or trust in consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, cte. 
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The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
for probate duty in each of the last ten years, including intestate and 
other estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 


Taste 406.—Estates of Deceased Persons. 


: ( } 
een iy | Estates. | Amount. i pea ae Estates. | Amount, 
| {i ; | 
No. | £ No. | £ 
1932 8,089 17,504,038 | 1937 | 9,420 | 23,194,706 
1933 8,010 19299817 || 1938 | 9,904 | 25,776,575 
1934 8,636 20,096, 120 | 1939 | 10,668 26,202,317 
1935 8,544 20,300,912 | 1940 10,828 26,598,763 
1936 9,644 22,263,665 i 1941 14,488 24,782,013 
! | 


A rough test of the diffusion of wealth may be made by relating the 
number of people who died possessed of property to the uumber of deaths, 
as in the following statement. 


As total deaths include those of a large number of minors at ages when 
the proportion of property owners is small, separate details are shown as 
to the ratio of estates to deaths of adult males, and, as a large number of 
women are possessors of property in their own right, the ratio of estates 
to the deaths of adults of both sexes. 


The ratios up to 1918 are based on the number of deaths and the number 
of estates in calendar years; aud those for later periods are calculated by 
relating the nuinber of deaths in each calendar year and the number of 
estates for which probate was granted in the twclve months ended six 
months later. 


Tantr 407.—Ratio of Deccased Estates to Deaths. 


Ratio of Estates. \ Ratio of Estates, 


| 
Per 100 | et,100,) Per 100 | Per 100 | Per 100 | per 100 Death 
Pericd. ea ee ential Tee (iotal) | Deaths | oradult Males 
Deaths. | yfaies. | and Females. | Deaths. | “yrajes, | 20d Females. 
1910-14 | 22°99 | 566 34:0 | 1936 38°6 81:7 45-7 
1915-19 30°1 71:3 42-1 | 1937 39°2 80-4 45°7 
1920-24 29°0 68-1 39°3 1938 40°9 84:5 47-4 
1925-29 33°3 756 43°3 / 1939 40-4 83°5 46'7 
1930-34 370 | 79°7 45°0 1940 43'8 88-3 50°3 
1935-39 | 397 | 822 46-3 |. 
i 


In the foregoing figures are included the estates of persons who died 
abroad, but not their deaths. Usually the number of such estates is not 
sufficient to catisc an appreciable degrec of error. During the period 1915- 
1919, however, the proportions were increased considerably by reason of the 
inclusion of estates left by members of the naval and military forces whose 
deaths occurred abroad. It is probable that part of the increase in 1940 
was due to similar cause. Making due allowance for the deaths of 
absentees, it is apparent that the proportion of property-owners in the 
State has increased steadily throughout the period under review. 
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An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1941, have been graded according to value:— 


Tapie 408.—Estates of Deceased Persons, Ten Years ended June, 1941. 
Classified according to Value. 


fs es 
Number of Value of i Proportion in each 


‘ Ase tes ' Group. 
Value of Estate. Boece wevits eee a 
| Property. Persons. | Number. Value, 
! 
| < Per cent, | Per cent, 
Under £1,001 ie ies eae 61,014 19,951,652 64:10 | 8°83 
£1,001 te £5,000... oes ao 24,758 56,279,831 26°01 | 24:90 
£5,001 to £12,090 ... wes oes 5,996 45,589,653 6:30 | 20717 
£12,091 to £25,000 ... See ie 2,237 | $7,861,175 2°35 | 1675 
£25,001 to £50,000 ... ioe ae 810 27,861,899 0°85 12°33 
Qver £50,000 one sia aise 366 38,467,716 0:39 =|) 17:02 
Total vee wee ae 95,181 226,011,926 10000 100:00 


The average value per estate during the period was £2,875, but of the 
property-owners who died 64 per cent. possessed less than £1,009, the total 
value of their property being 8.8 per cent. of the aggregate. More than 


46 per cent, of the property devised was contained in 3.6 per cent. of the 
estates, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The basis of the existing system of Local Government in New South 
Wales was established by Acts passed in 1905 and 1906, and a consolidating 
law, the Local Government Act, 1919, with subsequent amendments and 
comprehensive ordinances, constitutes the present-day charter of Lecal Gov- 
ernment in the State. 


The civic affairs of the City of Sydney, which was first constituted by 
statute in 1842, are governed by a special Act—The Sydney Corporation 
Act. The City of Greater Newcastle, which ranks second in importance, 
is subject to the general provisions of the Local Government Act, though 
constituted with certain additional powers by special Act in 1938, as 
deseribed on page 525 of the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book. 


There are a number of supplementary statutes relating to water supply, 
sewerage, gas and electricity services, and main roads, as well as a Valua- 
tion of Land Act. 


Locan Governuent Boptgs. 


Local Government extends over the whole of the Eastern and Central 
land divisions of New South Wales, comprismg almost three-fifths of its 
total area. The sparsely populated Western Division contains six munici- 
palities and parts of two other municipalities, but the remainder of the 
division is not incorporated. The area and population of these districts 
are shown at page 46 of this Year Book. 


The principal group of Local Government bodies are as follows:— 


The City of Sydney, embracing five square miles containing the principal 
commercial parts of the metropolis and abutting on to Sydney Cove and 
Darling Harbour. 


The City of Greater Newcastle, 86 square miles in area, covering an 
area which pricr to 1938 was incorporated as the City of Newcastle, ten 
suburban municipalities and parts of two shires. 


Municipalities (excluding the cities of Sydney and Greater Newcastle), 
of which 48 are suburbs of Sydney and 109 are in the country. The 
suburban municipalities cover an area of 241 square miles and the country 
municipalities, which include most of the principal towns of the State, 
1,854 square miles. 


Shires (139 in number, with an area of 181,873 square miles) consist 
mainly of smaller urban areas and extensive rural lands, but include some 
large towns not incorporated as municipalities. The shires range in area 
from 49 square miles (Woy Woy) to 5,883 square miles (Lachlan). 


County Councils, of which there are nine, are combinations of munici- 
palities and shires for the administration of certain specified local services 
of common benefit, 
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System or Locan GOVERNMENT. 


Each municipality and shire is governed by a council elected for a term 
of three years. The Council of the City of Sydney is composed of twenty 
aldermen, four for each of five wards. The Council of Greater Newcastle 
consists of twenty-one aldermen, three representing each of its seven wards. 


All other municipal councils must consist of not less than six nor more 
than fifteen aldermen, and the shire councils of not less than six nor more ~ 
than nine councillors, each riding being represented by an equal number of 
councillors. 


Each municipal council elects a mayor annually from amongst its mem- 
bers, and each shire council a president. 


The right to be enrolled as an elector in municipalities or shires extends 
to adult British subjects qualified as (a) owner of ratable property, (b) 
as rate paying lessee, or (c) as occupier. Persons were entitled to enrolment 
as occupier if they had resided in the municipality or shire for a continuous 
period of twelve months prior to a certain date in the year in which the 
rolls were prepared. By an amending law passed in 1941, any person, not 
otherwise disqualified, may be enrolled as occupier if he is enrolled on a 
Parliamentary electoral roll and his place of living, as stated on the elec- 
toral roll, is within any ward or riding. 


Persons may be enrolled and may vote in respect of each ward or 
riding in which they are qualified as owners or as rate-paying lessees, 
but not more than once in respect of the same ward or riding. A person 
qualified as owner or as rate-paying lessee in a ward or riding who is quali- 
fied also as an occupier in another ward or riding of the same municipality 
or shire may not be enrolled under both qualifications. A person qualified 
‘as occupier in more than one ward or riding may be enrolled in one only. 


Unless disqualified by the Sydney Corporation or Local Government Act, 
any person qualified to vote is qualified for a civic office. 


The functions of the Council of the City of Sydney include the main- 
tenance of the streets and other public ways of the city, though the traffic 
is régulated by the police. The Council is empowered to levy rates; to 
’ establish public markets; to regulate matters relating to public health and 
sanitation, and the inspection of food; to resume land for the purpose of 
remodelling or improving areas, etc.; to erect and let dwellings; to main- 
tain libraries; to control parks; and generally to make by-laws for the good 
government of the city. 


The councils of other areas also levy rates and exercise eXtensive powers 
_ for the care of public health and sanitation, the supervision of roads and 
streets and places of recreation. 


In the shires, urban areas may be established upon proclamation by the 
Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
In such cases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except in the shires of Hornsby, 
Sutherland, and Warringah, urban committees may be appointed to exercise 
within the urban areas certain powers of the council, and to extend money 
raised by a local rate levied by the council upon the request of the urban 
committee. In March, 1941, there were 34 such committees. : 
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Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 
undertakings of magnitude or those which benefit more than one area. 
For such purposes county councils may be constituted, or joint committees 
may be arranged under the ordinances. 


There were nine County Councils at the end of 1940. Of these, four 
conducted electricity undertakings, viz., Sydney, St. George, Clarence River 
and Bega Valley. 


The Richmond River County Council was established for the eradication 
of the water hyacinth pest, and the Eastern Riverina County Council for 
the destruction of noxious weeds. The Northern Riverina, Southern 
Riverina and Rous County Councils were engaged in the preliminary work 
of constructing water supply systems. 


In some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under special 
Acts to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging to 
the sphere of local government. A brief description of their activities is 
given later. 


Extent of Locan GovERNMENT. 


The aggregate extent of the local government areas in New South 
Wales is about 184,000 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent. of the total area 
of the State. 


The area, population and value of ratable property in the incorporated 


areas as at 31st December, 1939, were as stated below :— 


Taste 409.—Municipalities and Shires, Area, Population and Value of 
Ratable Property, 1939. 


| Unimproved Improved Assessed 
Local Arcas. Area, Population. Capital Value, Capital Value. Annual Value, 


} 


acres. No. £ £ £ 
City of Sydney ath 3,220 89,070 | 47,765,704 |155,776,340 | 7,009,935 
Suburban Municipalities| 152,088 | 1,204,590 | 98,654,922 |300,724,243 | 23,149,135 


Total, Metropolitan 155,308 | 1,293,660 |146,420,626 |456,500,583 | 30,159,070 
\ 


City of Greater Newcastle 22,945 | 117,050 | 8,356,687 | 25,370,875 | 2,058,486 


Country— | 
Municipalities ...| 1,188,767 | 494,590 | 27,377,111 | 97,629,229 7,696,991 

Shires oy .»- {116,397,440 | 835,510 |143,882,296 :291,742,000f tT 
Total Country .../117,586,207 | 1,330,100 |171,259,407 389,371,229} T 

Total Muncipialities | 
and Shires .../117,764,460 | 2,740,810 [326,036,720 871,242,687t T 

| 
* Excluding non-ratable properties (see page 486). + Not available. ¢ Estimated. 


The area of the shires as shown above is exclusive of 28 square miles of 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay, and the Australian Capital Territory, 
containing an area of 911 square miles. 
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Few shires assess improved capital value or assessed annual value for 
rating purposes, and the improved capital value of ratable lands within 
shires is here estimated (by reference to various data) at approximately 
twice the unimproved capital value. 


A general summary of the finances of municipalities, shires and county 
councils in 1939 is shown in the following table. Explanations and other 
details of the finances are shown later, viz., revenue accounts, pages 495 
to 504, and loan accounts pages 506 to 512. 


Tapie 410.—Local Government, N.S.W., Summary of Finances, 1939. 


t 
Municipalities and Shires. | 
I 
County Total. 


Particulars. a ‘ : 
Sydney | Greater | ¢ Councils. 
an in él ountry, 
Suburbs, | “eweastle. 
| 
Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ 
Ordinary Services ... ...| 4,710,239 368,328 | 5,599,124 |... 10,677,691 
Electricity and Gas «| 120,598 465,254 | 1,647,791 | 3,553,193 | 5,786,836 
Water and Sewerage a. cseeeeeee | cea eeee ee 1,004,688 13,676 | 1,018,364 
Abattoirs 149,471 BOGS). savenesax 154,536 
Total Revenue ..| 4,830,837 | 983,053 | 8,256,668 | 3,566,869 [17,637,427 
Expenditure— | 
Ordinary Services ... .»-| 4,745,403 384,634 | 5,525,678 |... 10,655,710 
Electricity and Gas w| 109,605 437,265 | 1,459,210 | 3,430,179 | 5,436,259 
Water and Se Mall tatits of) eeanaess 616,432 20,335 636,767 


Abattoirs ... ne eee 148,092 5,184 | oe 153,226 


Total Expenditure... 4,855,008 | 969,991 7,606,454 | 3,450,514 |16,881,967 


Expenditure from Loans, 
Government Advances and | 
Time Payment Debts we| 546,737 171,424 | 1,415,602 | 1,137,900 | 3,271,663 


Net Long Term Debt Out- 
standingt ihe ake ...|12,153,852 | 1,287,354 |10,949,309 |13,762,398 /38,152,913 


* Including Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 


7 Net Debt (after deducting sinking funds) comprising loan debt, Government 
advances and time payment debts. 


VALUATION OF Property IN LocAL AREAS. 


Local governing bodies obtain a large amount of revenue from the taxa- 
tion which they are empowered to levy upon unimproved or improved values 
of land, principally from an annual levy on unimproved capital value. 


The valuations are made at intervals not exceeding three years. The 
valuations of the City of Sydney are made by a City Valuer who is a sala- 
vied officer of the City Council. The Valuer-General, appointed in terms 
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of the Valuation of Land Act, 1916, assesses values within the other muni- 
cipalities. the shires situated wholly or partly within the county of Cumber- 
land and the Blue Mountains Shire. In other shires the council may decide 
whether the valuation is to be made by the Valuer-General or by its own 
valuers. 


At 80th June, 1940, the valuations in force in 108 municipalities and 
49 shires were made by the Valuer-General, end in 50 municipalities and 
90 shires, by valuers appointed by the councils. 


In municipalities the valuation must show the unimproved capital value, 
the improved capital value, and the assessed annual value of ratable 
property. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unimproved 
capital value only and the determination of the improved capital value and 
of the assessed annual value is optional, except in urban areas, in which 
the assessed annual value must be determined, The Valuer-General 
usually determines improved values and assessed annual values for all lands 
in shires within his jurisdiction. 


The unimproved capital value is defined, as the amount for which thé 
fee-simple estate in Jand could be sold under such reasonable conditions as a 
bona-fide seller would require assuming that the actual improvements had 
not been made. For purposes of rating, however, the unimproved capital 
value of Crown lands oceupied as pastoral or agricultural holdings is 
twenty times the rent payable to the Crown during the year preceding the 
assessment. After the expiry of ten years of the term of leases, lands 
leased from the Crown with right of conversion to frechold are rated on 
thirty times the annual rental paid. 


As an alternative method of valuation a council, at its discretion, may 
direct that the unimproved capital value of mines be ascertained upon the 
basis of output, as follows :— 


(1) Coal and Shale Mines—A sum equal to 8s. per ton of large coal 
and shale, and is. 6d. per ton of small coal, on the average annual 
output during the preceding three years. 


(2) Other Mines.—A sum equal to 20 per cent. of average annual value 
of ore or mineral won during the preceding three years, 


In the case of idle or undeveloped mines the wnimproved capital value 
may be calculated by multiplying the annual rental, if any, by twenty. 


The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-simple estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 


The assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of 
land, with improvements thereon, but must not be less than 5 per cent. of 
the improved capital value. 


All lands are ratable except the following, viz., lands belonging 
to the Commonwealth Government; lands belonging to the State 
Government and statutory bodies, uniess leased for private purposes 
or used in connection with a State industrial undertaking; lands vested in 
the Crown or public body or trustees and used for public cemeteries, 
commons, reserves or free librartes; lands vested in and used by the Uni- 
versity of Sydney or any of its colleges; lands belonging to and used for 
public hospitals, benevolent institutions or charities; lands belonging to 
and used by religious bodies for public worship, religious teaching or 
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training, or solely for the residence of the official heads or elergymen; 
lands belonging to and used for schools registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act, or certified under the Public Instruction Act, including 
playgrounds and residences occupied by caretakers, servants and teachers. 


Where water is supplied or sewerage or drainage services are rendered, 
a charge or fee may be imposed in respect of properties thus exempted from 
rating. The underground mains of the gas and hydraulic power com- 
panies are ratable, and in respect of some of its properties the Common-~ 
wealth Government makes a contribution to councils’ funds in lieu of rates. 


In the fcllowing table are shown the aggregate valuations used for 
assessing rates on ratable property and the value of improvements in local 
government areas in the year 1939. Where the improved capital value of 
country shires is not recorded it is estimated that, in the aggregate, the 
value of improvements is approximately equal to the unimproved value. 


Taste 411.—Municipalties and Shires, Ratable Property, Unimproved 
Value, and Value of Improvements, 19389. 


{ | Value of Improvements on Ratable 


Uniniproved Value of Ratable Land. | Land, 
~ Division, .S - -_ : - | a 
im uo a 
| i ! ; 
£000 £ £ os. £000 £ | £ 8 
City of Sydney Oe 47,766 536 | 14,834 1 | 108,010 [1,213 | 33,543 13 
Suburban Municipal- | 
ities ass ok 98,655 | 82 | 648 13 202,069 168 | 1,328 13 
Total Metropolitan 146,421 | 113 | 942 15 | 310,079 240 1,996 11 
City of Greater New- I | | 
castle... ae 8,356 71 364 4 | 17,015} 145 741 10 
Country— | 
Municipalities ... 27,377 55 23 0 70,252 {| 142 59 2 
Shires Gis ee} 143,882 172 1 5 | *147,860 } 177 1 6 
{ : ; : 
Total Incorporated] | | | | 
Areas «| 326,036 119 2 15 4*545,206 199 4 13 


*Estimated. 


Lands leased from the Crown and assessed on a capitalised rental basis 
are included above at such capitalised value. 


The unincorporated portion of the Western Division contains about 
80,000,000 acres, which are for the most part pastoral or agricultural 
lands held under lease from the Crown at annual rentals. The un- 
improved capital value of these leascholds assessed at twenty times the 
annual rent payable to the Crown would not exceed £3,000,000. 


A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values, 
and the assessed annual value of ratable property, excluding Jands coming 
within the exemptions noted above, is shown in the following statement. 
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Tapte 412—Municipalities and Shires, Valuations of Ratable Property, 
1921 to 1939. 


| Metropolitan Area. ‘seal Country. 
At 3ist | ‘ City of 
| A a Total Great: Total. 
vetenbs, | ay ot | gibumer | tote | ort Ta] shies 

| Sydney ities. politan. | ities. 
a 7 | 9, ~ Wee, | ier mente ees, 

; £000 | £000 £000 | £000 |; £000 | £000 £000 

Unimproved Capital Value. 

1921 ... | 35,887 57,291 93,178 | 6,040 20,965 ) 128,273 , 248,456 
1929 ... ae 60,983 | 110,157 | 171,140 | 9,877 | 30,337 | 166,658 | 378,012 
1931 ... v =©56, 961 | 118,250 | 175,211 9,972 30,814 | 162,740 | 378,737 
1932 ... sel 48,910 | 100,586 | 149,496 | 7,488 27,278 | 148,849 | 333,111 
1936 ... eal 45,799 90,367 | 136,166 7,379 | 23,658 | 139,213 | 306,416 
1937 ... w| 47,823 , 91,73] 139,554 | 7,589 | 24,528 |! 139,387 | 311,058 
19388... ..., 47,819 | 95,056 | 142,875 | 7,913 | 26,072 | 142,220 | 319,080 

! i 


1939 ... «| 47,766 ' 98,655 | 146,421 ! 8,356 | 27,377} 143,882 | 326,036 


Improved Capital Value. 


1921 ... sj 99,647 | 156,849 | 256,496 15,450 . 59,115 , * * 
1929 ... w-} 193,989 309,864 | 503,853 ; 26,446 | 97,207 | * = 
1931 . «| 192,194 | 334,391 | 526,585 27,817 | 103,736 | * i * 
1982 ... ae 154,595 | 294,577 | 449,172 21,619 | 93,340 bcs | - 
1936... ..., 139,818 | 275,031 | 414,849 | 22,327 | 84,479) 9 * * 
1937 ... ...| 150,840 | 275,906 | 426,746 | 23,042 | 87,383 | * * 
1988 ... real 155,913 | 289,323 | 445,236 : 23,652 | 93,432 i = = 
19389 ... «| 155,776 ! 360,724 ; 456,500 25,371 | 97,629 | * = 
Assessed Annual Value. 
1921 ... ve | 4,484 , 11,038 15,522 982 4,373 | = * 
1929 ... a 8,344 | 23,676 32,020 2,003 7,687 | * * 
1931... ...[ 8,253 | 25,690! 33,943! 2,099 8178; * * 
1982 ss an 6,464 : 21,868 28,3382 | 1,654 7,288 | * * 
1936 ... sae 6,292 19,873 26,165 ; 1,670 6,590 | ‘J . 
1937 ... Py 6,788 20,746 27,534; 1,779 6,834 | - - 
1938... | 7,016 | 21,662 | 28,678 1,898 7,292 | * * 
1939... =... 7,010 | 23,149 | : * 


30,159 2,058 7,697 


* Not available. 


Valuations are made usually at triennial intervals, and the values shown 
above do not indicate the annual changes in the value of real property, but 
rather the trend over a longer period. 


In 1932 a large number of Crown and other properties were exempted 
from rating and were excluded from the valuation lists of that year. There- 
fore the decline in 1932 was not as great as indicated by the figures in the 
table. 


The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capita] value in 1939 was 
4.5 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 7.7 per cent. in the suburbs, 8.1 per cent. 
in Newcastle and 7.9 per cent. in country municipalties. As the assessed 
annual value is nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the proportions per 
cent, of annual value to improved value were 5 per cent., 8.6 per cent., 
9.0 per cent., and 8.7 per cent., respectively. 
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It is the practice in the City of Sydney to derive the aggregate improved 
capital value of properties by capitalising the fair average rental at 5 
per cent. For this reason the ratio of the assessed annual to the capital 
values of city properties is lower than the ratios for properties in suburban 
and country municipalities. 


Variations in value of improvements in municipalities ascertained by 
deducting the unimproved from the improved values are indicated here- 
under :— 


TasLe 413.—Municipalities, Ratable Property, Value of Improvements, 
1921 to 1939. 


i Value of Improvements on Ratable Lands. 


Areas. Sa 
1921, 1931. 1932. 1936. 1937, 1938. 1939, 
—— ee ~—. ! — tee nr 
| 
Metropolitan— | £000 £000 | £000 £600 £000 | £000 £000 
City of Sydney ...'._ 63,760 | 135,233 | 105,685 | 94,019 | 103,017 | 108,094! 108,010 
Suburban... ...| 99,558 | 216,141} 193,990 | 184,664 | 184,175 193,267) 202,069 


Total Metropolitan s+! 168,318 | 351,374 | 299,675 | 278,683 287,192 | 301,361) 310,079 


City of Greater New-| 9,410 | 17,845 | 14,1381; 14,948} 15,453 | 15,739, 17,015 
castle. i 
Country Municipalities] 38,150 | 72,922 66,062 | 60,821) 62,855 | 67,860, 70,252 


} 
{ { 


—— | | = —| 


Total Municipalities ...] 210,878 | 442,141 | 379,868 | 354,452 | 365,500 | 384,960: 397,346 


Ratrixna By Loca Governine Bopres. 


The City of Sydney, the municipalities and shires operating under the 
Local Government Act, and special boards constituted to administer 
water, sewerage and drainage works levy rates within the areas served by 
them. The amount of rates levied by the councils and the boards during 
each of the past five years is shown in Tables 304 and 305 of this Year 
Book, where local rating is considered conjointly with other forms of taxa- 
tion imposed in the State. 


Levies by councils include rates for general, special and local purposes, 
for the payment of interest and instalments of principal on loans and 
contributions to the Government on account of the Harbour Bridge and 
main roads. The following table shows the total amount of such rates 
levied by the City of Sydney and other municipalities and the shires in 
various years since 1921 according to the purposes for which the rates were 
levied; i.¢., ordinary services, trading, and water and sewerage undertak- 
ings. In the rates for ordinary services are included rates levied for the 
purposes of the general fund, and special and local rates imposed in relation 
to functions which are similar to those of the general fund; e.g., roads, 
health, street lighting, ete. 
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Taste 414.—Maunicipalities and Shires, Rates Levied, 1921 to 1939. 


Rates Levied. 


Year. ] i 
Ordinary Electricity | Gas Works |Water Supply! Sewerage 
Services. Fund. | Fund. Fond. [ Fund. Total. 
1 | 
} £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
1921 3,464,565 23,535 4,698 111,767 36,305 3,640,870 
1929 6,114,899 95,078 5,386 222,425 68,106 6,505,894 
1931 5,815,792 86,326 4,631 251,904 81,955 6,240,608 
1932 5,209,173 70,917 4,137 242,505 87,964 5,614,696 
1936 | 4,969,623 47,732 2,526 260,318 109,786 5,389,985 
1937 5,086,892 44,851 2,864 269,802 | 125,799 | 5,530,208 
19388 5,304,475 | 46,769 2.401 {| 287,146 137,909 5,778,700 
1939 5,558,528 35,147 2,469 | 292,885 173,189 6,062,218 


The amount of rates levied in various groups of local areas, viz., the 
City of Sydney, the suburban and country municipalities and the shires is 
shown in later tables. The amount per head of population within the whole 
of the incorporated area was £2 4s. 6d. in 1989, viz., £2 9s. Td. in the metro- 
poiltan area, £1 12s. 6d. in Newcastle, £2 6s. 8d. in country municipalities 
and £1 17s. in the shires. 

City of Sydney—Rating. 

The Sydney Corporation Act prescribes that the City Council must levy 
in each year a general rate of not less than one penny in the £ on the un- 
improved capital value. The Council may levy also a city rate not 
exceeding 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual value. The limit of rating is - 
fixed by the amount which would be yielded by a rate of 3d. in the £ on the 
unimproved capital value and a rate of 2s. in the on the assessed annual 
value. Where a city rate is not levied, the maximum rate is 6d. in the 
£ on the unimproved capital value. 


Rates in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge were first levied in 1923 
and rates on account of contributions to the funds of the Main Roads 
Department in 1925. Both these rates were abclished at the end of 1937. 


The following table shows tle rates struck and the total amounts levied 
by the City Council in various years since 1921. 


Tasne 415.—City of Sydney, Rates Levied, 1921 to 1939. 


City Fund. 
Year. Main Roads | HarbourBridge| Total Rates 
{ Rate struck Total Rates. Rates. Levied. 
in the £ on Amount 
U.G.V. Levied. 
| 
| j : 
| pence, £ £ £ £ 
1921 ... es na'sl 5 ' 759,742 | eee seen 750,742 
1929... +s each ¥34 *883,124 63,107 126,270 1,072,501 
1931... aoe Seel 32 890,697 59,273 118,888 1,068,858 
1932... a seal 4} | 877,694 | 48,920 | 98,990 1,025,604 
1936 ... se eae 43 : 856,438 | 41,436 | 42,278 940,352 
1937 ... ind es 44 : 893,061 | 43,516 44,207 980,784 
1938 ... wes ase 423 , 960,484 | oe | kee eee 960,484 
1939 ... wee aes 433 958,652 | —siseee | nee 958,652 


*Exclusive of td. for main roads covered by City Fund Rate which was 3}d. 


The City Fund rate levied in the years 1938 to 1941 was 4 33d. 
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: ; Rating under Local Government Act. 


Suburban and country municipalities and shires may levy rates of 
four kinds, viz., general, special, local, and loan rates, and some of them 
may be required to levy special rates in respect of main roads. 


Certain limitations as to minimum general rates and maximum 
amounts which may be levied in a municipality or shire are imposed by 
the Local Government Act. These are described in the 1939-40 issue of 
the Year Book on page 533. 


The general rate in municipalities has been levied on the unimproved 
capital value since 1908, and, with few minor exceptions, the unimproved 
capital value forms the basis on which special, local and loan rates are 
levied. In shires the rates are levied upon the unimproved capital value 
except in a few cases where a small special rate has been imposed on the 
improved value. 


The following table shows for various years since 1908 the amount of 
rates levied in the municipalities and shires operating under the Local 
Government Act. 


TasLe 416.—Municipalities and Shires (Excluding City of Sydney), 
Rates Levied, 1908 to 1929. 


Country. 
Municipalities. Shires. 
£ £ £ £ | & 

1908 ews eee 356,413 37,922 | 230,814 364,284 | 989,433 
1921 fxs «| 1,187,648 | 113,107 602,154 987,219 2,890,128 
1930 wee we! 2,641,953 | 211,239 1,110,622 1,719,530 5,683,344 
1935 oe | 1,963,988 | 164,946 916,375 1,294,426 4,339,735 
1936 we aee| 1,994,540 170,522 954,151 | 1,330,420 | 4,449,633 
1937 seb «| 1,999,867 | 374,113 994,507 1,380,937 4,549,424 
1938 we ae} 2,069,963 | 179,544 | 1,076,783 | 1,491,926 | 4,818,216 
1939 ase s.| 2,228,194 189,012 1,147,079 | 1,589,281 | 5,103,566 


The rates included above are of four kinds; viz.,-general, local, special 
and loan. General rates are levied on all ratable lands within a municipal 
or shire area, but other rates, imposed to meet local or special needs, fre- 
quently apply to portion only of an area. In 1939 the rates levied consisted 
of general rates £3,914,847 or 77 per cent., and local, special or loan rates 
£1,188,719 or 23 per cent. The general rates amounted to £1,922,052 or 
86 per cent. of the total rates in the suburbs of Sydney, £178,674 or 94 
per cent. in Newcastle, £596,897 or 52 per cent. in country municipalities 
and £1,217,724 or 79 per cent. in the shires. 
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The proportion of general rates is lowest in country municipalities, where 
separate rates are frequently levied for water supply, sewerage and electricity 
services administered by the councils. In the shires the services are not 80 
extensive and in the suburbs of Sydney and in Newcastle they are not ad- 
ministered by the councils. 


The following table shows the average rate levied per £ of unimproved 
capital value in groups of municipalities and shires at intervals since 1908. 
These averages are based upon the aggregate unimproved value of ratable 
land within each group and the total amount of rates levied—whether they 
were general over the whole municipality or shire or applied only to part 
thereof. 


Tasur 417.—Municipalities and Shires (Excluding City of Sydney), 


Average Rate Levied per £ of Uuimproved Capital Value, 
1908 to 1959. 


| Suburbs of | City of Great pases 
= H wW s ity | 
Spine | “Sydney. | Newcastle. : “| Total. 
| ; Municipalitics. Shires. 
| d. d. d. d. d. 
1908 ois eds 3°30 2-88 3°57 1-07 1:88 
1921 ae ih 4:98 4:49 6-89 1:85 3°26 
19380 ae wae 5-33 5:09 8-68 2-44 4-15 
1935 see oo 5:18 5-69 9-40 2-24 4-00 
1936 one veel 5-30 5-55 9-67 2-30 4:10 
1937 obs Sie] 5-28 5-51 9-71 2-38 4-15 
1938 aa eee 5:23 5-45 9-91 2-52 4:26 
1939 “as oak 5°42 5°43 10°05 2°57 4:42 


The amount of rates levied, as shown in Table 416 represents the amount 
taken to account by councils as revenue, after deductions from current 
assessments in respect of reductions of valuations on appeal and amounts 
written off as irrecoverable. Prior to the depression most of the rates were 
collected in the year of levy, but the amount of arrears increased from 
£731,797 in 1929 to £2,618,586 in 1934. The growth of overdue rates and 
interest or extra charges thereon is shown in the following table:— 


Taste 418.—Municipalities and Shires (Excluding City of Syduey), 
Overdue Rates and Extra Charges, 1921 to 1989. 
: See 


Country. 
Suburbs of | City of Greater aaa 
At 31st December. Sydney. Newcastle. Total. 
Municipalities. Shires. 
| 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
1921 ais wae 113,342 7,261 136,888 101,287 358,778 
1929 eos wes 218,935 18,776 | 222,711 271,375 731,797 
1934 aoe eee] 1,052,823 68,845 | 662,114 834,804 2,618,586 
1937 ae Soe 865,688 51,112 : 635,952 785,509 2,338,261 
1938 abe wie 762,170 45,665 | 623,415 794,719 2,225,969 
1939 KS ve 704,976 40,311 | 633,965 824,696 2,203,948 


For purposes of comparison, the amounts in country municipalities and 
shires should be combined because there have been amalgamations of areas 
with consequent transfer of overdue rates and charges from municipalities 
to shires. 
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Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates. 


Tn terms of the Main Roads Act the councils of municipalities and shires, 
except the City of Sydney, which was exempted at the end of the year 1937, 
may be required to contribute towards the cost of main roads which are under 
the control of the Department of Main Roads. Jor the purpose of the 
contributions the councils in the metropolitan road district levy a rate and 
pay the proceeds to the Department. The contribution by the various 
councils is calculated at a uniform rate on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable property in the areas, as fixed by the Department of Main 
Roads. The rate may not exceed 4d. in the £ on ratable property and the 
rate on farming lands may be reduced to one-half of the rate on other lands. 
During the years 1925 to 1932 the ordinary rate was 3d. in the £ and the 
rate on farming lands was }d., and these were reduced in 1933 to 4d. and 
gqd., respectively. ; 

Contributions by country councils are based upon the amount actually 
expended on main roads and are allocated to the individual councils 
according to the benefit each derives from the road works. The maximum 
contribution by a.country council in any year is the sum which would 
be produced by a rate of 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value of 
ratable lands. 

The Sydney Harbour Bridge rate payable by the City of Sydney and 
seven municipalities and one shire on the northern side of the harbour 
was abolished at the end of 1937. 

Revenue to meet these contributions was derived by councils either by the 
levy of a special rate or by provision in the general rate and is included 
in the particulars of rates shown in preceding pages. The amounts shown 
in the following table represent the contributions actually payable to the 
main roads and Harbour Bridge funds; those for main roads include only 
a very small amount in respect of country councils. 


Tape 419.—Municipalities and Shires, Contributions to Main Roads 
and Harbour Bridge, 1929 to 1939. 


Contributions by Municipalities (including 
| City of Sydney) and Shires for— 
Year. i 
i Main Roads. | a i da Total, 
| 
£ £ £ 
1929 sie eee 328,252 192,543 520,795 
1931 ese erry 344,187 186,639 530,826 
1932 eos eee 287,781 156,332 444,113 
1936 ie sue 231,870 64,644 296.514 
1937 see wae 239,834 62,705 | 302,539 
1938 oe see 198,974 341; 199,315 
1939 aes Pry 205,585 195 205,780 


REVENUE Finances or Loca, GoverNING Boonies. 


The accounts of municipal, shire and county councils in New South Wales 
are on an income and expenditure basis, and show the come accrued and 
expenditure incurred during the period to which they relate. 


The form of accounts to be used by all councils, except the City of Sydney 
and the Sydney County Council, is prescribed under the Local Government 
Act. In each area there must be (a) a general fund, to which must be 
credited all moneys receivable in respect of the general rate, loans raised for 
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any general purpose and loan rates levied in respect thereof, and moneys 
receivable in respect of any matter not appertaining to another fund; (0) a 
special fund for each special rate levied; (¢) a local fund for each local rate 
levied; and (d) a separate trading fund for each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the council. The resources of the general fund may be applied 
to any general purposes throughout the area, such as administration, health, 
roads, parks, etc., and the payment of interest and principal of loans, but 
the resources of a special or a local fund may be expended only on the special 
purpose or in the specified area in respect of which the rate is levied. 


The rates and other revenue of the Municipality of Sydney are paid into 
and its expenses are defrayed out of the City Fund, in terms of the Sydney 
Corporation Act. Separate accounts are kept ini respect of public markets 
and resumptions of land, but these are subsidiary to the City Fund and are 
incorporated in it. Conditions governing the accounts of the Sydney County 
Council are contained in the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. 

An attempt has been made, as shown below, to compile tables of the 
revenue accounts of all municipal, shire and county councils on a simpli- 
fied and uniform basis. : 


Ordinary Services Revenue Accounts. 


The functions of local government embraced by the term “Ordinary 
Services” are those which come within the scope of the City Fund of the 
Municipal Council of Sydney and the general fund of the councils under 
the Local Government Act, including special and local funds relating to 
works and services of a character similar to those covered by the general 
fund. The trading, water and sewerage funds are excluded, particulars 
of these being shown in Tables 425 to 431. 

A summary of the revenue and expenditure from revenue since 1935 
on account of ordinary services is shown below :— 


TabLe 420.—Local Government (N.S.W.)—Ordinary Services, Revenue 
and Expenditure from Revenue, 1935 to 1939. 


Metropolitan. Country. 
¥ ie f -| New South 
ear. 7 Suburb sreater i oe ; New Sor 
on a Municipal Newcastle. aS a Shires. Wales. 
Revenue. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1935 aoe «| 1,325,734 | 3,523,589 489,517 | 1,808,231 | 4,147,664 |11,294,735 
1936 oe + 1,300,317 | 3,619,509 514,135 ; 1,802,412 | 4,017,744 [11,254,117 
1937 aay «| 1,312,221 | 3,245,813 429,928 | 1,543,267 ; 4,008,471 '10,539,700 
1938 wee ---| 1,331,433 | 3,186,743 | 349,378 | 1,640,892 | 4,148,963 10,657,409 
1939 ay .»-| 1,318,047 | 3,392,192 | 368,328 | 1,593,499 ' 4,005,625 10,677,691 
( 


Expenditure from Revenue. 


1935 bey ++.) 1,335,370 | 3,524,361 | 498,479 | 1,773,231 | 4,161,230 {11,292,671 
1936 se -..| 1,360,739 | 3,662,181 | 505,600 | 1,826,137 | 3,999,574 111,354,231 
1937 sas -+-) 1,849,739 | 3,325,736 417,899 | 1,582,256 | 4,016,820 |10,692,450 
1938 ee --. 1,316,313 | 3,294,869 417,022 | 1,639,586 | 4,122,483 |10,790,273 


1939 2% «-.{ 1,844,448 | 3,400,955 384,634 | 1,566,528 | 3,959,150 geen 


i 


The figures shown in the table differ from those published in issues 
of the Year Book prior to 1939-40, because various adjustments have been 
made in order to place them on a uniform basis for all councils. 
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Ordinary Services Revenue. 


Rates form the largest item of revenue in respect of ordinary services and 
(with interest on overdue rates) represented 77 per cent. of the revenue of 
the councils, excluding receipts from Government, and 48 per cent. of the 
total revenue during the years 1935 to 1939. Following a decrease of 22 
per cent. during the depression period, rates increased by nearly 13 per cent, 
during this period of five years. 


The chief items of ordinary services revenue in various years since 1935 


are shown below. 


TaBLe 421.—Local Government (N.S.W.)—Ordinary Services, 
Dissection of Revenue, 1935 to 1939. 


Revenue Raised by Councils. | Amounts 
Received Total 
Year. | eee oe Banitery Contribu- Property Ao Revenue. 
| Overdue tions to (Rents, Other. ment. 
Rates. Garbage. Works. Charges). 
£ £ = £ £ £ £ 
1935... ....5,022,961 | 462,054 | 186,940 | 298,239 | 496,483 (4,828,058 |11,294,735 
1936... -».|5,088,782 | 458,365 | 224,280 | 298,250 | 531,403 4,653,037 /11,254,117 
1937... -- 5,198,219 | 454,107 | 327,293 | 283,710 | 574,333 3,702,038 10,539,700 
1938... ... 5,410,665 | 455,871 | 339,927 | 315,804 | 622,834 3,512,308 |10,657,409 
1939... ... 5,661,128 | 462,270 | 304,584 | 317,309 | 572,218 3.360,182 |10,677,691 


* Not available. 


Particulars of ordinary services revenue in 1939 are shown in greater 
detail in the Table 422. 


The amount of revenue raised by councils was £2 18s. 9d. per head of 
population in 1939, viz., Sydney and suburbs, £3 3s. 6d.; City of Greater 
Newcastle, £2 63. 8d.; country municipalities, £2 5s. 7d., and shires, 
£2 4s. 5d. Receipts from the Government per head were £1 4s. 8d., viz., 
Sydney and suburbs, 9s. 10d.; Greater Newcastle, 16s. 8d.; country muni- 
cipalities, 19s. 4d.; and shires £2 11s. iid. 


In the metropolitan area and Newcastle amounts received from the Gov- 
ernment, related for the most part to unemployment relief works, represented 
only 14 per cent. of the total revenue from all sources. In country 
municipalities the proportion was 30 per cent., and in the shires these 
receipts exceeded by a substantial amount the revenue raised by the councils. 
Approximately half the Government payments to the shires was received 
from the Main Roads Department and the amount represented 81 per cent. 
of the total payments to councils by this Department. In the aggregate Gov- 


ernment payments to councils represented 31 per cent. of their revenue. 
#95035—E 
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TaBLE 422.—Local Government (N.S.W.) Ordinary Services Revenue, 1939. 


| 
Metropolitan. Country. 
——| City of : 
Revenue. Cit urban Greater ai: Total. 
y of | Suburban newcastle! Munici- x 
Sydney. | Munici- f +43 Shires. 
palities. palities. 
i t 
£ £ & £ £ £ 
General Rates Va er ..-| 958,652 )1,922,052 | 178,674 596,397 1,217,724 | 4,873 ,49¢ 
Loan, Local and Special Rates |. ase] yetsies 304,056 10,338 | 125,019 | 245,616 685,029 
Extra Charges on Overdue Rates wie 1,903 35,225 2,199 | 28,297 34,976 102,600 
Total Rates and Extra Charges ...|_ 960,555 /2,261,333 | 191,211 | 749,713 |1,498,316 | 5,661,128: 
Miscellaneous License Fees—Charges tor 
Gas, Electric, Hydraulic, Mains etc....| 31,706 36,573 3,933 | 19,419 21,531 118,162 
Sales and Charges for Services, etc.— | 
Contributions to Works ane «| 21,377 | 171,400 19,801 51,214 40,792 304,584 
Sanitary and Garbage Services 22,437 | 109,588 5,983 | 182,845 | 441,417 462,270 
Parks, Reserves, Baths and Beaches .. 11,274 72,876 3,040 30,743 14,949 132,882. 
Public Markets ... “ «| 95,669 SLT? | canine 21,570 3,316 120,872. 
Council Property. tee iee «| 163,182 33,896, 44,101 30,724 45,406 317,300! 
Other oie cay a neers 9,251 77,527 3,536 34,194 80,794 205,302 
Total Sales and Charges sie «| 323,190 | 465,604 76,461 | 351,290 ) 326,674 ) 1,543,219 
Total Revenue Raised by Councils .../1,315,451 |2,763,510 | 271,605 1,120,422 /1,846,521 | 7,317,509 
Government Grants— j | 
Endowment <i Cr ey ee er eel ee eee eT 177,500 177,500 
Main Roads Dept. 161,638 81,979 |1,115,344 | 1,371,526 
Subsidy for Payment of Intefest and 
Principal on Loans ae Cah, qaliete 90,059 1,416 22,872 25,051 139,398. 
Other ond ee ag Se ies 2,596 | 376,985 82,742 | 368,226 | 841,209 | 1,671,758 
Total Government Grants ate a 2,596 | 628,682 96,723 | 473,077 (2,159,104 3,360,182 
Total Revenue on Account of Ordinary | 
Services aie see on ...|1,318,047 |3,392,192 | 368,328 1,593,499 /4,005,625 |10,677,698. 
| 


Ordinary Services Expenditure. 


Particulars of expenditure on ordinary services, as shown in this chapter, 
are not presented in the same form as in accounts furnished by the councils 
which are subject to administration in terms of the Local Government Act 
(i.e., all councils except the City of Sydney). 


The councils’ statements are composite in character and show in combin- 
ation expenditure from both revenue and loans.. In this chapter expendi- 
ture from each source is shown separately—expenditure from revenue in 
Tables 423 and 424 and expenditure from loans in Tables 434 to 436. In the 
dissection of the accounts a degree of approximation was necessary in some 
instances, but the final results may be regarded as reliable statements of 
the expenditure by the local governing bodies on ordinary or general 
services. 


A. summary of the annual expenditure from revenue on ordinary services. 
in each of the last five years, as shown in the following table, is divided into 
two parts, viz., (i) Gross Expenditure, being expenditure from revenue 
derived from all sources, i.e., revenue raised by the councils and Govern- 
ment grants towards the cost of councils’ services and for main roads, 
nnemployment relief and national works undertaken by councils for the 
Government; (ii) Net Expenditure, which represents expenditure from 
councils’ own revenue; it has been ascertained by deducting from Gross 
Expenditure the amounts received from the Government as shown in Table 
421. 
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Taste 423.—Loecal Government, N.S.W., Ordinary Services, 
Gross and Net Expenditure from Revenue, 1935 to 1989. 


Gross Expenditure.* Net Expenditure.* 


| Debt Services. 


a Potal Administra- Toterest Total Net 


Year. | Administra- | 7 5 
tion, Works Gross tion Works | and Debt | Expenditure 
aud ae Thiterest: uae Expenditure. | ang gervices.|B edemption. . 
| Redemption. 


1935 | 9,578,743 | 859,254 | 854,674 ' 11,292,671 | 4,840,551 | 1,624,062 | 6,464,613 
1936 | 9,633,387 | 835,617 | 885,227 ) 11,354,231 | 5,075,717 | 1,625,477 | 6,701,194 
1937 | 8,901,161 | 814,517 | 976,772 | 10,692,450 | 5,327,325 | 1,663,087 | 6,990,412 
1938 | 8,794,729 | 877,590 | 1,117,954 | 10,790,273 | 5,479,657 | 1,798,308: |'7,277,966 
1939 | 8,628,976 | 891,339 | 1,135,400 | 10,655,715 | 5,467,908 | 1,827,625 | 7,295,533 


: 


ioe ee ee ee ee 
| 


* See explanation in coatext preceding table. 


Expenditure on interest relates to amounts payable on overdrafts, fixed 
loans, deferred or time payment debts, repayable Government advances and 
other liabilities. In the accounts of the City of Sydney, the charge is 
ascertained after deducting from the total amount payable, interest earnings 
on a considerable body of investments not being part of normal sinking 
funds. 


Amounts shown as provision for debt redemption (i.e., loans, repayable 
Government advances and deferred or time payment debts) do not embra¢e 
all moneys devoted to such purpose. For instance earnings on sinking 
fund investments in the City of Sydney are credited direct to sinking fund 
‘aecounts and proceeds of the sale of valuable resumption residues are 
invested and held for redemption purposes apart from the revenue account. 
A complete statement of amounts provided for debt redemption from all 
sources is shown in Table 435. 


Councils receive relatively small grants from the Government in respect 
of interest and repayment of loans raised by councils for main roads and for 
supplementing Government expenditure on relief works. Such. grants 
amounted to £199,114 in 1939. te : 


The net cost of debt services borne by the councils represented 25. per, cent. 
of the total net expenditure on ordinary services in 1939. The ratio was 
45 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 37 per cent. in Greater Neweastle, 
24 per cent. in the suburbs of Sydney, and 14 per ceut. in conmbny muniei- 
palities and 16 per cent. in shires. 


Particulars of gross expenditure on ordinary services in 1939 are shown 
in Table 424. A similar statement regarding net expenditure has not been 
compiled because complete details are not available ag to the objects’ on 
which moneys received from the Government were expended: A charge 
made for depreciation is included in the individual items of expenditure, 
and in order to eliminate duplication it is deducted as a single amount from, 
total expenditure on works and services. 
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Taste 424.—Local Government, N.S.W., Ordinary Services, 
Gross Expenditure from Revenue, 1939. 


Metropolitan. Country. 
= City coe 
* of 
Expenditure, City | Suburbs | Greater | Munici- | Shires, | Total. 
of of Ne weastle; palities. 


Woes pot Services— £ £ £ £ £ £& 

ministration .,. és aes -.| 74,078 | 195,420 23,317 | 124,028 | 264,743 | 681,586 
Works—Roads, Streets, Bridges, etc, 193,939 |1,349,918 | 128,891 | 696,002 |2,897.619 5,266°369 
Street Lighting Me 27,907 } 154,883 17,843 88,439 63,042 | 352,114 


Sanitary and Garbage .. 7! 7."] 104/066 | 2247106 | 307354 | 160;712 | 122°686 | 641024 
Parks, Reserves, Baths and Beaches...| 66,575 224,625 36,659 138,896 102:628 569,383 
Health Supervision a ta ve] 25,911 43,672 6,598 34,860 34,383 | 145,374 
Public Markets :.. ase Bae «| 57,831 182 seeees 16,212 2,286 76,511 
sia 4gAnimals and Weeds Des- : ; 

_ _ fuction aoe ove isu weil) tease 1,740 2,874 23,014 27,628 
Fire Prevention ae see wl 21,049 67,254 6,591 2 715 ; 
Donations to Hospitals, Charities, : e mee pigees Bae lI ener 

Bands and Public Bodies 500 10,493 1,727 6,339 8,497 22,556 


Council Property, including new Plant, 


Machinery, etc. ... a | 99,479 | 2 
Contributions to Main Roads Dept. , aunts ais saciad ecard latices 
eu Harbour Bridge as oe eee 179,728 |... 7,630 18,422 | 205,780 
‘ 2 nse ee aes wie oe 75,359 53,807 6,448 76,417 68,824 | 280,855 
Total Works and Services .., wal 746,694 '8 645,916 © 289,245 1,451,326 3,734,261 8,967,442 


Less Depreciation ... aes sail! Giowsee 55,986 


13,906 67,070 | 101,504 | 238,466 


275,339 1,384,256 3,682,757 /8,628,976 


746,694 |2.589,930 


Debt Charges— 
interest on Loans, Deferred Debts, 
Repayable advances from Govern- 
ment and Overdraft .., «| 451,593 | 246,578 35,364 57,565 | 100,244 | 891,339 
Repayment of Loans, Deferred Debts 
Government Advances, including 
Contributions to Sinking Funds | 146,161 | 564,452 73,931 | 124,707 | 226,149 |1,135,400 


Total Debt Charges Eos Ss 597,754 811,025 i 109,295 | 182,272 326,393 12,026,739 


Total Expendivure from Revenue 1,344,448 (3,400,955 | 384,634 |1,566,528 (3,959,150 |10,655,715 
| | 


Electricity Trading Funds. 


In New South Wales establishments for the supply of electricity for 
‘ qpublic and private use are conducted by municipal and shire councils and 
- county councils formed by groups of municipalities and shires for this 
ypurpose. A number of the larger councils and some situated in remote 
parts of the State have works for the generation as well as the distribution 
> of electricity; other councils purchase supplies in bulk and distribute them 
-to consumers. 


In 1939 electricity services were provided by 82 municipalities, 36 shires 
‘and 4 county councils. Of these 28 municipalities, 9 shires and 8 county 
‘ councils operated generating plants, 55 muncipalities, 27 shires and 1 county 
‘council distributed current purchased in bulk, and 4 municipalities 

generated a quantity of electricity but purchasea substantial supplies 
-from other sources. 


The largest undertaking is that of the Sydney County Council, which 
‘in 1939 distributed electricity direct to consumers in the city and thirty- 
itwo suburban municipalities. It also supplied electricity in bulk to the local 
scouncils of ten municipalities and four shires for distribution in their 
“respective localities, and to a private company for distribution within a 
anunicipality and a shire. 
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The St. George County Council purchases from the Commissioner for 
Railways bulk supplies of electricity which are sold for street lighting and 
to private consumers in the suburban municipalities of Bexley, Hurstville, 
Kogarah and Rockdale. The Clarence River County Council has con- 
structed hydro-electric works on the Nymboida River. The Bega. Valley 
County Council commenced operations in December, 1937, having pur- 
chased a small plant from a private company; it is to develop a. bydro- 
electric scheme on the South Coast. 


A statement of the revenue and expenditure of the electricity concerns 
of the local governing authorities in 1939 is shown below:— 


Taste 425.—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works, 
Revenue Accounts, 1939. 


County Councils. ; 
Particulars, Lari Shires, | Total.. 
Sydney St. | Clarence! Bega, | Paltties. 
vyeney. | George. | River. | Valley. 

Revenue. £ £ £ £ £ & £ 
Electricity Sales ae 3,205,181 | 182,092 | 120,299 7,900 | 1,492,555 354,368 | 5,362,395 
Meter Rent, Installations, ete, 19,748 6,976 9,886 1,117 194,381 60,939 293,042 
Loan Rates ... 3 na sae wed 17,714 | 17,433 35,147 

Total Revenue ... -| 3,224,929 | 189,062 | 130,185 9,017 | 1,704,650 432,740 | 5,690,583 
Expenditure. 
Cost of Hlectricity and Dis- \ 
tribution 3,062,899 | 168,697 | 92,029 9,070 | 1,371,897 343,521 | 5,048,113 
Street Lighting Attendance, | 
etc. 91,187 4,726 1,019 602 149,005 44,341 290,830 
Total Expenditure —...| 3,154,036 (173,423 | 93,048 9,672 | 1,520,902 | 387,862 | 5,338,943 
Trading Surplus 70,893 | 15,639 | 37,187 |(—-) 655 183,748 44,878 351,640 


The net trading profit in 1989 was £351,640, and all of the undertakings: 
disclosed a profit, with the exception of one county council, 8 municipalities. 
and 6 electricity funds in the shires, some of which operate more than one 
fund. The aggregate amount of the trading losses was £655 in the county 
council, £5,087 in the municipalities and £4,261 in the shires. 


The foregoing results were realised after charging as costs of electricity: 
and distribution, £908,601 for interest on loans, overdrafts, etc., and exchange 
thereon, and £1,029,164 for depreciation and obsolescence of assets. Included 
in the item other revenue is an amount of £18,761, representing grants 
received from the State Government; viz., Clarence River County Council, 
£3,315, municipalities, £6,993, and shires £8,453. Such grants are usually 
made to promote the extension of electricity services in rura] areas and in 
some instances take the form of an annual subsidy towards the interest and 
repayment charges on loans. 

The electricity undertakings of the councils expend large sums annually 
in the replacement, improvement and extension of plant and equipment and 
in the repayment of capital indebtedness for which funds are obtained from 
loans, moneys reserved to provide for depreciation and trading surpluses. 
A dissection of these capital transactions in 1939 is as follows:— 


County Muni- 
Councils. cipalities. Shires. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
Capital Expenditure eat wee «+. 1,664,760 449,180 217,492 2,331,432 
Loan Expenditure ae - 1,112,913 142,633 152,586 1,408,132 
Provision for Debt Redemption .. 307,830 107,765 49,598 465,192 
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The growth of the combined municipal, shire and county council elec- 
tricity, terprises is illustrated by the following table which shows the 
number of councils engaged and a summary of their revenue accounts at 
intervals between 1921 and 1939. 


’ 
\ 


TABLE 426.—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works. 
: Revenue Accounts, 1921 to 1939. 


Revenue. 
tare No. of , * Tradin: 
Year. Gounutia: Expenditure. Sales Toan Surplue, 
i Rates. Other. Total. 
=< hs 7 oa . 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 ee 35 1,171,064 | 1,109,548 24,435 53,175 | 1,187,158 16,094 


1931 es 111 | 3,751,004 | 3,502,547 86,385 | 146,407 | 3,735,339 |(—) 15,665 
1936 vee 113 | 4,135,728 | 4,233,520 47,732 | 160,224 | 4,441,476 305,748 
1987 °°... J18 | 4,528,825 | 4,601,029 44,851 | 187,387 | 4,833,267 304,442 
1938 eas 121 | 4,922,637 | 4,972,361 46,769 | 249,372 | 5,268,502 345,865 
1939 Bes 122 | 5,338,943 | 5,362,395 35,147 | xve,Uzl | 5,690,583 351,640 


{—) Deficiency. 


The quantity of electricity generated by the leeal government under- 
takings: in 1939 was 805,146,000 units representing approximately 38 per 
cent. “od the total output of all generating stations in New South Wales. 
Tn addition ‘the councils purchased electricity which increased total supplies 
by ar net amount of 232,796,000 units. 


The following table shows the electricity generated, purchased and sold 
by ‘the various groups of councils in 1939 :— 


"FABLE ant —Loeal Government, N.S.W., eal Generated, 
Purchased and Sold, 193 


‘ Unit: Uniti Units 
Council. | Generated. Purchased: Sold. 
County Councils— 
Sydney aie eee ees oe ...| 741,182,000 oes 633,382,000 
St. George... ae oe ‘eee neat wx 36,182,000 31,632,000 
Clarence River one ace ae ..-| 23,324,000 Wee 18,552,000 
Bega Valley ... ee ie a the 674,000 oe 566,000 
Municipalities vee iiss e's on ...| 37,662,000 | 212,159,000 | 225,506,000 
Shires _ oie ues we oes wes 2,304,000 41,864,000 37,821,000 
Gross Total at aes ..-| 805,146,000 | 220,205,000 | 947,459,000 
Less purchases between councils ... Lge see 57,409,000 | 57,409,000 
, Net Total ... ss wes ...| 805,146,000 | 232,796,000 | 890,050,000 


The electricity used in power stations, etc., and lost in transformation and 
transmission in 1939 was 147,892,000 units, or 14 per cent. of the electricity 
generated and purchased. 


The cost of generation, purchase and distribution of electricity in 1989 
was £5,048,113, or 1.28d. per unit sold, and the average price realised for 
electricity sold was 1.36d.. 
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The following summary of the balance sheets of the electricity under- 
takings of municipal, shire and county councils shows the extent of capital 
investment and loan debt outstanding at 31st December, 1939 :— 


TaBLe 428.—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works, 
Balance Sheets, 1939. 


County Councils, 
Particulars. Ae ey Shires, Total. 
Sydne St. | Clarence| Bega | Pauties- 
yeney. | George. | River. | Valley. 
1 
Liabilities. | 8 e | & £ £ £ £ 
Loan Debt... ... —... 15,162,126 | 248,894 | 732,303 | 22,492 | 1,135,047 | 647,366 | 17,948,228 
Overdrafts 001.) 488.471 | 28,035 | 12921 | 43467 | 7193153 76,488 753.535 
Creditors, etc. wi] 1,478,643 | 55,481 | 25,909] 756 | 146,281 54,194 | 1,756,354 
Total Liabilities ...17,074,240 | 32,410 | 771,228 | 27,715 | 1,474,481 | 778,048 | 20,458,117 
Assets, 
Land, plant, ete. ... ++-116,232,991 | 534,172 | 899,589 | 25,007 | 3,401,146 | 1,169,407 | 22,262,312 
Debtors, etc... ... | 838,707 | 713152 | 44/282 | “2/993 | “402,413 | °139,260 | 1,493,807 
Bank-and cash oe ae 71,943 | 30,749 | 16,387 li 191,636 77,852 388,578 
Fixed deposits and invest- 
ments... .| 2,920,203 | 68,712 |... 204 | 236,697 45,647 | 3,271,463 
—- 1 
Total Asseta ... —_...|20,058,844 | 704,785 | 960,258 | 28,215 | 4,231,892 | 1,432,166 | 27,416,160 
Wxcess of Assets 8} 2,984,604 | 372,875 | 189,035 | 500 | 2,757,411 | 654,118 | 6,958,048 


There was a surplus of assets over liabilities in all undertakings except 
in two municipalities and seven funds in the shires, in which the aggregate 
excess of liabilities was only £6,378. 


The balance sheet of the Sydney County Council is not compiled on 
exactly the same basis as those of the other undertakings. The surplus of 
assets in the Sydney County Council includes the following reserves: 
General, £67,859, Sinking Fund, £2,572,692, and Insurance Fund £181,591. 
The value of plant, etc., includes capitalised charges for Joan discounts 
and flotation expenses, £291,084, and installation costs of apparatus on hire, 
£55,429, which are written off by annual charges to revenue. The gross 
value of land, plant, etc., amounted to £28,066,102, being reduced to 
£16,232,991 by the deduction of depreciation reserve £6,833,111. 


Gasworks Trading Funds. 
The supply of coal gas for lighting and heating in New South Wales 
is mainly the province of private companies. 
The gasworks operated by municipal councils are situated in country 
towns; they numbered 21 in 1921 and 18 in 1989. A summary of their 
revenue accounts in various years since 1921 is shown below :— 


Tapiy 429.—Local Government, N.S.W., Gasworks Revenue Accounts, 
1921 to 1939. 


Expenditure. | Revenue. 

Year Surplus 

f or 
oe Coat of | Total Balen: aken Deficiency 

December. | Gas and | Expendi- Rates. Other. Total. (—). 

Residuals.| ture. Gas. ‘Residuals 

z | ¢£ eal ee £ £ 4 . 
1921 +. |139,466 | 145,261 || 135,629 | 12,534 4,698 4,646 | 157,507 12,246 
1931 ... | 103,814 | 106,317 || 90,332 | 13,419 4,631 3,376 | 111,758 | 5,441 
1936 .. | 88,493 | 89,181 |) 71,549 | 12,954 2,526 4,298 | 91,327 2,146 
1937 ..- | 91,321 | 92,087 || 71,522 | 13,959 2,864 8,699 | 97,044 4,957 
1938 -. | 95,006 | 95,708 || 74,106 | 14,388 | 2,401 3,049 | 93,944 \\(—)1,764 
1939 ... | 96,702 | 97,316 || 75,075 | 13,681 ; 2,469 5,028 | 96,253 ||(—)1,063 
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Profits on trading, aggregating £4,692 were earned by 8 of the munici- 
pal undertakings in 1939 and trading losses aggregating £5,755 were in- 
curred by 10 of them. Costs of manufacture include £12,129 for deprecia- 
tion of assets and £1,131 for interest on loans, overdrafts, ete. The revenue 
includes votes from electricity funds, £1,960. 


The gas manufactured in 1939 measured 285,930,000 cubic feet and the 
average cost, after deducting proceeds from the sale of residuals, was 5s. 10d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. Of 219,708,000 cubic feet of gas sold, 219,095,000 
cubic feet were for private consumption and 613,000 cubic feet for public 
lighting. The average price realised was 6s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas sold. 


The balance sheets of the municipal gasworks trading undertakings at 
81st December, 1989, are summarised in the following statement :— 


TaBLE 430.—Local Government, N.S.W., Gasworks Balance Sheets, 1939. 


Liabilities. Assets. 


£ £ 
Loans and deferred payment debts 24,844 || Buildings, land, stock, plant, etc. 271,636 


Sundry creditors, etc... 18,154 || Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Overdrafts ta ade «. 13,660 due from other funds ... .. 17,788 
———— }} Outstanding rates ase «1,575 
Total Liabilities oe ... 656,658 || Fixed deposits and investments .. 9,937 
Excess of Assets ... ee ... 249,766 || Bank balance and cash ... a. 5,488 
Total... say «.. £306,424 Total sie ... £306,424 


A surplus of assets at the end of 1939 was disclosed by all the under- 
takings. Capital expenditure on the improvement and extension of assets 
during 1939 amounted to £16,763; including £1,570 from loan funds. 
Repayments of capital debt (loans and deferred debts) totalled £2,807. 


Water Supply and Sewerage Funds. 


The water supply and sewerage systems of the metropolitan and New- 
castle districts and Broken Hill are administered by statutory boards 
representative of the State Government and the local councils, and two 
water storage systems, the South West Tablelands and Junee, are under 
direct Government control. The larger systems are described on page 512 
et seq. The Grafton and South Grafton Water Board administers water 
supply services within the municipalities of Grafton and South Grafton. 
Three county councils have been formed to supply water to towns in 
constituent shires and municipalities, viz., the Northern Riverina and 
the Southern Riverina county councils each comprising four shires, and 
the Rous county council, comprising a shire and a municipality. The 
works for these undertakings are under construction. Other domestie 
water supply and sewerage works in New South Wales, except those 


associated with irrigation schemes, are vested in municipal and shire 
councils. 


Until 1985 the water and sewerage works, as a general rule, were 
constructed by the State, and transferred on completion to the local 
councils, which were required to repay the capital cost, with interest, 
over periods fixed in relation to the durability of the works. In 1935 
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arrangements were made to enable the councils to undertake the construc- 
tion of works for new services, part of the cost to be met by the State. 
An advisory committee investigates each proposal for new works and 
apportions the cost between the State and the council concerned. Further- 
more, the State Treasurer may undertake to pay the interest on loans in 
excess of 34 per cent. 


Existing arrangements between the State Government and councils for 
the repayment of the cost of works constructed by the State were modified 
when the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage (Debts) Act was 
passed in 1937. The Act expired on 30th June, 1940. By its terms 
provision was made for writing off part of the indebtedness to the 
State, and the councils were authorised to raise loans to repay the 
remainder. Up to 30th June, 1941, the sum of £774,837 had been written 
off and £3,250,294 had been accepted by the State in full settlement of the 
debts, amounting in the aggregate to £4,025,131. 


At 31st December, 1939, country water supply services were operated or 
were under construction by eighty-two municipalities and thirty-seven 
shires, and country sewerage services by fifty municipalities and ten 
shires, 


The following table is a summary of the revenue accounts of the 
undertakings for the year 1939:— 


TaBie 431.—Local Government, N.S.W., Water and Sewerage Revenue 
Accounts, 1939. 


Revenue. 
Council. Expend- Surplus. 
iture. Govern- 
Rates. ment Other. Total. 
Grants. 
| Water Supply. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Grafton and South Grafton 
Water Board he +] 20,355 | 8,605 | 2,517 2,554 | 13,676 |(-) 6,679 
Municipalities... ee ...| 337,087 , 245,556 {115,572 | 101,690 | 462,818 | 125,731 
Shires wee wae eos ...| 63,180 | 47,329 | 42,827 | 24,826 | 114,982 51,802 
Total Water Supplies «--| 420,622 | 301,490 | 160,916 129,070 | 591,476 170,854 
Sewerage. 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Municipalities ... ses ...| 201,660 | 162,010 | 172,367 | 44,759 ) 379,136 | 177,476 
Shires ane sea nee «| 14,505 | 11,179 | 33,722 2,851 | 47,752 33,247 
Total Sewerage... ---| 216,165 | 173,189 ; 206,089 47,610 | 426,888 | 210,723 
} 


Expenditure relates to management and working expenses, depreciation 
and interest. In water supply works the charge for depreciation was 
£56,316 and interest amounted to £146,469, including £32,957 payable on 
debt owing to the Government. For sewerage works the depreciation was 
£11,183, and interest £99,261, including £8,524 on debt to Government. 
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Revenue included exceptionally large amounts in respeet of Government 
grants which comprised, in water supply works, contributions towards the 
capital cost of constructing new works and extending old works, £136,433, 
interest subsidies £21,291, and other £3,192; corresponding figures for 
sewerage works were £186,689 for new works, etc., and £19,400 for interest. 


The surplus of revenue over expenditure was swollen by the inclusion 
of capital grants by the Government. The deduction of such items would 
reduce the surplus for water supply to £34,421 and for sewerage to £24,034. 


The capital debt of the water supply and sewerage’ works combined at 
31st December, 1989, was £6,422,261, of which £1,104,662 was owing to the 
Government and £5,317,699 to other creditors (i.e, debenture holders, 
etc.). 


Abattoir Trading Funds. 


The Local Government Act authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shires, other than those in areas under the jurisdiction of the Meat 
Industry Act (see Chapter Food and Prices) to conduct abattoirs. This 
power was exercised by only three municipalities at the end of 1989, viz., 
_Albury, Tamworth and Broken Hill. 


The abattoirs at Albury and Tamworth form part of the general funds 
of those councils and particulars of their operations are included in 
Tables 422 and 424. There is a separate fund for the abattoirs at Broken 
Hill; revenue in 1939 amounted to £5,065 and expenditure to £5,134, the 
net result being a deficiency of £69. At the end of the year liabilities 
amounted to £1,356, including insurance reserves, £1,101; and assets 
amounted to £8,611, comprising cash and investments, £2,570; debtors, 
£386; stocks, £375, and land, buildings and plant, £5,280. The excess of 
assets was £7,255, 


The council of the City of Greater Newcastle assumed control on 2nd 
April, 1939, of the Newcastle District Abattoirs, which were conducted 
previously by an independent board. For the nine months ended 31st 
December, 1939, revenue amounted to £149,471 and expenditure to £148,092, 
including interest on loans, £3,309, and depreciation, £4,888. At that date 
liabilities amounted to £110,828, including loans, £97,932, and assets 
to £268,594, consisting of land, buildings, plant, etc., £221,228, investments, 
£12,468, stocks, £15,016, and debtors, £19,887. 


Financiat ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM GOVERNMENT. 


The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
local governing bodies by supplementing general revenues and contributing 
to the cost of specified works and services. Assistance to general revenues 
is paid to shires only in the form of endowment in which individual 
shires participate according to an apportionment made by the Govern- 
ment in every third year. The matters to be taken into account in making 
the apportionment are specified in the Local Government Act, e.g., the 
necessity for developing new districts, the extent to which the council and 
the people of the areas concerned undertake to share in the development 
by constructing works or paying local rates, the rate levied and its relation 
to the maximum rate. 


The amount of endowment was £177,500 in 1987 and later years. 
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In addition to endowment grants by the State are made to municipalities 
and shires for specific purposes. Large sums have been paid to councils 
which act as construction authority or agent for the State in such matters 
as maintenance and construction of main roads and unemployment relief 
works. 


In regard to measures for the relief of unemployment, assistance 
has been given to the councils in terms of the Local Government 
(Further Amendment) Act, 1935, to enable them to undertake the con- 
struction of works and the provision of services which would otherwise be 
beyond their financial resources. By the Act the Treasurer was authorised, 
until 30th June, 1940, to make agreements with the councils for State 
contributions towards interest and sinking fund charges in respect of leans 
raised by them and to make advances to supplement loans raised by 
councils. 


Moneys paid to local governing bodies for any of the abovementioned 
purposes are included in the following statement of funds provided by the 
State or Commonwealth Government and expended by councils at intervals 
between 1921 and 1939. 


TaBLE 432.—Local Government, N.S.W., Receipts from State 
Government,* 1921 to 1989. 


Sydney Countr 
Year ett, | Neweastle Munie” Shires, | one. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1921 ies “| 29,344 2,030 25,864 331,173 ide 388,411 
1931... | 197,604 11,276 | 142,900 | 828,828 a 1,180,608 
1932 +85 -.| 267,957 31,460 180,370 841,553 aes 1,321,340 
1935 See 2 1,103,467 258,736 993,519 | 2,579,062 900 | 4,935,684 
1936 =... _~——s..| 1,135,263 | 268,853 | 902,068 | 2,399,043 800 | 4,706,022 
1937 uae «| 682,418 146,792 | 678,434 | 2,349,583 926 | 3,858,153 
1938 aes wee) 548,475 69,120 907,288 | 2,439,849 1,9€2 | 3,961,694 
1939 ee ve] 631,278 96,723 768,009 | 2,244,106 5,832 | 3,745,948 


* Including amounts to be disbursed by councils as agents for the Government. 


A classification of moneys paid by the Government to local governing 
bodies, showing broadly the objects of expenditure, is given below. Unem- 
ployment relief moneys form the largest constituent of those classified as 
other ordinary services. A large proportion of such moneys was spent on 
road works and smaller sums on parks, baths, beaches and other services. 
Payments to water supply and sewerage funds in recent years include 
substantial contributions towards the capital cost of new works. 
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Taste 433.—Local Government, N.S.W., Receipts from State Government.* 
Objects, 1931 to 1939. 


Ordinary Services. Trading Funds. 
Year, Electricit Water Total, 
Endowment. Bore | Other. and - and 
. ; Gasworks. Sewerage. 
( i £ 

£ £ £ £ £ 
1931 ase «| 149,533 ],028,486 312 2,277 | 1,180,608 
1932 one ee! 147,095 | 1,165,570 1,300 7,375 | 1,321,340 
1935 aoe wee! 149,250 | 1,222,667 | 3,457,041 4,042 102,€84 | 4,935,684 
1936 nae eel 149,875 | 1,064,365 | 3,439,597 5,033 47,152 | 4,706,022 
1937 an a| 175,425 | 1,313,912 | 2,213,627 2,949 152,240 } 3,858,153 
1938 asa «| 177,950 | 1,380,348 | 1,954,384 10,705 438,307 | 3,961,694 
1939 Sis «| 177,500 | 1,371,526 | 1,811,156 18,761 367,005 | 3,745,948 


* Including amounts paid to councils for disbursement as agents for the Government. 


Loan Finances or Locau Governing Bootes, 


Long term borrowing by local governing bodies in New South Wales is 
elassified for statistical purposes under three headings: (i) Loans, ie., 
amounts raised by the sale of debentures and inscribed stock to private 
individuals and financial institutions, mostly banks and life assurance 
societies; (ii) Government Advances, comprising repayable advances in 
cash and the cost of works and services performed or materials supplied 
by the State for which councils are liable; and (iii) Time Payment 
Debts, known also as deferred payment debts, relating generally to plant 
and property acquired by hire purchase and sometimes to work performed 
under terms of extended payment. 


Borrowing Powers. 


The Sydney Corporation Act authorises the Council of the City of 
Sydney, with the Governor’s approval, to raise loans in Australia or any 
other country by the issue of debentures or inscribed stock secured upon 
the corporate rates and revenues of the Council from whatever source 
arising. The currency of a loan, including renewals thereof, may not 
exceed 50 years in the aggregate and repayment may be made by equal 
yearly or half-yearly instalments of principal and interest or through 
the operation of a sinking fund established on the basis of 3 per cent. per 
aunum compound interest. The council may not exceed by way of over- 
draft an amount equal to one-half of the revenue, as certified by the 
Auditor-General, of the fund to which the overdraft relates, 


Loans obtained by the councils of other municipalities and of shires are 
raised usually under the Local Government Act, 1919, and its amendments. 


In respect of municipal loans, the Local Government Act prescribes that 
a council may not borrow any moneys which, with existing loans, will cause 
the total indebtedness to exeeed 20 per eent. of the unimproved value of 
ratable land in the area. It is provided, however, that certain loans 
expended on reproductive works may be excluded in calculating the limit. 

Loans under the Local Government Act may be raised by four methods, 
viz., limited overdraft, and renewal, ordinary, or special loans as described 
on page 552 of the 1989-40 issne of the Year Book. The Governor’s 


approval of a loan is required in all instances with the exception of limited 
overdrafts. 
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Renewal, ordinary, or special loans under ihe Local Government Act are 
secured, firstly upon the income of the fund to which the loans belong, and, 
secondly, upon the income of the council arising from any source. 


Unless tlie loans are repayable by instalments at intervals of one year 
or less, there must be a sinking fund for loan repayment in every fund in 
respect of which a renewal, ordinary, or special loan has been raised, and in 
each year the council must transfer to the sinking fund a sum of not less 
than the amounts which were stated in its applications for the approval 
of the loans. 


Councils may enter into time payment contracts to pay for purchases or 
works by instalments spread over a period of years. 


County councils may raise loans if expressly authorised under the powers 
delegated by constituent councils. They are not subject to the limitation of 
borrowing imposed on municipalities and shires. 


The Treasurer is empowered on the recommendation of the Minister to 
guarantee the repayment of loans raised by the municipalities situated 
within the Western Division (including the municipalities of Balranald, 
Hillston and Nyngan) and by county councils engaged in the supply of 
water or sewerage services. 


Loan Expenditure. 

The following table shows particulars of the expenditure by local gov- 
erning bodies in 1939 from the proceeds of loans raised by the sale of 
debentures and inscribed stock. Government advances and time payment 
debts are not included but are shown in Table 436. 


Taste 434.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Expenditure, 1939. 


Municipalities and Shires. 
County 
Object. Met 1 City of Councils.* Total. 
Sloe | Greater | Country, 
ve Newcastle. 

Ordinary Services— £ £ £ £ £ 
Roads, Bridges, Drainage, ete. ... «| 332,359 66,721 390,184 ase 789,264 
Resumptions Accountt ... ole aes 85,355 _ tee fers 85,355 
Parks, Baths, Beaches, etc. fed wee 80,443 14,666 54,541 ts 149,650 
Public Markets... i aoe ait 167 we 6,128 wal 6,295 
Aerodromes ue we aiid na & 14,764 ea 14,764 
Plant and Property sae a ar) 41,588 22,588 92,843 on 157,019 
Other ae oes wwe oe 886 ia 2,304 eee 3,190 

Total, Ordinary Services... £) 540,798 103,975 560,764 uae 1,205,537 

Trading Undertakings— 

Electricity ... . wee eae 743 66,973 226,341 | 1,112,913 | 1,406,970 
Gas... oa ose ae eee ve its 1,570 ae 1,570 
Water oie ote aes aes ose eae ies 199,509 884 200,393 
Sewerage... ee oe woe. aes vas sie 342,753 ee 342,753 

Total, Loan Expenditure... «| 541,541 170,948 | 1,330,937 1,113,797 | 8,157,223 


* Including Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. + See explanation hereunder. 
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The distribution of “Ordinary Services” expenditure as shown in the 
table, is approximate. Only new loan expenditure on works and services 
is included, and amounts devoted to repayment of old loans, Government 
advances or time payment debts are excluded. 


The item “Resumptions Account” refers to compensation and other 
capital expenditure incurred in the City of Sydney in respect of property 
yesumed for the purpose of widening roads or other improvements. Fre- 
quently there remain to the council valuable residues of resumed property 
which it lets to tenants or sells in due course. Therefore the expenditure 
shown in the table should be distributed between the items “Roads, etc.” 
and “Plant and Property” but the allocation cannot be made for lack of 
data. 

The loan expenditure of the local governing bodies in New South Wales 
in 1929 and later years is shown below, also the amount provided annually 
for the redemption of loan debt during 1931 and later years. 


Taste 485.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Expenditure and 
Repayments, 1929 to 1939. 


Municipalities and Shires. 


Metropolitan. Country. County Total, 
Year. City of («| yateater | iis, 
ei Sydney. | Suburbs, | Neweastle. | ae aa Shires. pee 
| 
Loan Expenditure. 
£000 | £900 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1929 ... ee| 1,235 885 | 238 222 294 2,556 5,430 
1930 ... a 580 838 105 230 196 2,440 4,389 
1931... aS 185 516 25 75 62 58 921 
1935... ose 203 | 123 3 19 18 20 386 
1936 ... ave 106 244 36 136 159 33 | 714 
1937 ... aot 138 808 156 71% 686 | 469 2,974 
1988... 0... 118 651 140 1,054. 690 | 478 | 3,131 
1939 ... bee 158 383 171 763 568 1,114 3,157 


Repayment of Loansf. 
£000 { £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 


1931... «..) 9-275 398 BS 129 97 198 1,152 
1935... we 462 403 60 135 114 289 1,463 
19386... w 139 406 61 131 109 665 1,511 
1987... we 479 448 67 141 136 268 1,539 
1938... 4. 268 504 81 173 174 282 1,482 
1939... 00 310 509 89 205 209 306 1,628 


* Exclusive of Electricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council). 
t Includes the Sydney County Council and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 
t Includes credits to Sinking Fuad Reserves. 


Under the heading “Repayment of loans” is shown the amount of revenue 
applied in each year to the redemption of loans. The figures include 
direct repayments to lenders where loans are repayable by yearly or half- 
yearly instalments and, where loans are of fixed term, credits to sinking 
funds in the form of contributions from revenue account and interest 
earnings on accumulated investments which are generally eredited direct 
to sinking fund accounts. Repayments of loans from sinking funds and 
from renewal or conversion loans are not included. 
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Fluctuations in the amounts shown as repayments in the City of Sydney 
are due to the inclusion of special items, viz., the proceeds of sales of 
resumed property when invested for repayment of loans at maturity, and 
transfers to revenue account of surplus sinking fund aecumulations in 
respect of matured loans. 


The Sydney County Council has in some years expended cash accumu- 
lated in ordinary trading operations in the retirement of substantial 
amounts of debentures, and in this way fluctuations have arisen in re- 
payments by county councils, as shown in the table. 


Government Advances and Time Payment Debts. 


The expenditure from repayable Government advances and time pay- 
ment debts by local governing bodies in New South Wales in the years 
1935 to 1939 is shown below :— 


TaBLe 436—Local Government, N.S.W., Expenditure from Government 


Advances and Time Payment Debts, 1935 to 1939. 


Municipalities and Shires. | All Local Governing Bodies. 
Year. Country | County 
Sydney and eas ! Municipal- Couneils. eee P ila Grand 
Suburbs. | weweastle. prison Advances. | Debts. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1935 ee] 130,139 16,993 381,584 ee 473,300 55,416 | 528,716 
1936 nee] 65,152 9,142 298,548 toe 321,413 51,429 | 372,842 
1937 vee 46,022 | 330 80,542 ues 67,895 58,999 | 126,894 
1938 ae 18,977 340 75,249 14,465 | 25,725 83,306 | 109,031 
1939 aa 5,196 | 476 84,665 24,103 39,427 75,013 | 114,440 


Expenditure from Government advances and time payment debts in 1939 
included expenditure on ordinary services amounting to £70,080, viz., roads, 
bridges, etc., £21,606; parks, baths, beaches, etc., £6,509; plant and property, 
£39,903, and other items £2,012. Expenditure on electricity works was 
£1,162; water supply, £36,581; and sewerage works, £6,667. 


The decline in the amount of Government advances after 1936 was due 
largely to new financial arrangements described on page 503. 


Repayments of principal in respect of Government advances and time 
payment debts in 1939 amounted to £148,748 and £83,522 respectively. 
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These amounts do not include repayments of Government advances 
which were made from proceeds of loans raised by councils, nor remissions 
of indebtedness by the Government, The decline in indebtedness to the 
Government in 1938 as shown in the following table was due mainly to 
such transactions :— 


Taste 487.—Local Government, N.S.W., Government Advances and Time 


Payment Debts, Amounts Outstanding, 1936 to 1939. 


Municipalities and Shires. All Local Government Bodies. 


At 


1 
| 
| 
1 
i 


‘ County 
31st City of Country . A 
December Metro- Greater | Municipal- Councils. Government mie ued Grand Total 
politan. | Newcastie.| ities and | Advances. Dobte an 
Shires. | : 
{ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1936 «+.| 490,242 83,317 | 5,492,456 79,860 || 5,910,597 | 235,278 | 6,145,875 
1937 «| 476,416 73,159 | 5,445,345 | 138,777 || 5,925,605 | 208,092 | 6,133,697 
1938 e.| 412,470 64,927 | 2,376,410 17,922 || 2,614,829 | 256,900 | 2,871,729 
1939 .| 360,954 55,124 | 1,626,856 30,272 || 1,849,892 | 223,314 | 2,073,206 


Loan Debt. 


The loan debt on account of debentures and inscribed stock issued by 
Joeal governing bodies in New South Wales amounted to £48,291,095 as at 
31st December, 1939. In addition, the long term indebtedness of the 
councils included £1,849,892 owing to the Government and £223,314 on 
time payment contracts, as shown in Table 487. 


Tasty 438.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Debt, Sinking Funds and 
Interest, 1939. 


Loans Outstanding. Accum. 
poueh Sone: sinking | ‘Tnterest, 
Australia London. | New York. Total. Funds. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Municipalities and 
Shires— 
Sydney, City +++] 9,135,275 |2,000,000 | ...... 11,135,275 |4,410,623 | 481,743 
Suburbs... -+-| 5,069,103 | wee | ee eee 5,069,103 857 | 226,054 
Newcastle, Greater 
City or see! 1,232,230]. cseces | oscasee 1,232,230 |... 46,434 
Country Munici- 
palities ... s+} 6,439,696 | os... | ween ee 6,439,696 95,058 | 253,133 
Shires er ...| 2,804,973 | 305,000 | ...... 3,109,973 | 132,158; 131,975 
Total Municipalities | 
and Shires ....24,681,277 |2,305,000 | ...... 26,986,277 |4,638,696 |1,139,339 
County Councils* —...) 9,257,591 [5,171,500 1,875,727 |16,304,818 |2,572,692 | 750,026 
Grand Total «--/33,938,868 |7,476,500 1,875,727 /43,291,095 |7,211,388 11,889,365 


* Includes Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 
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The net loan debt, after deducting sinking funds, was £36,079,707 at the 
end of 1939. 


Practically all the loan debts owing by councils under the Local Govern- 
ment Act are repayable by half-yearly instalments. Consequently their 
accumulated sinking funds are small. On the other hand, most of the 
loans of the City of Sydney and Sydney County Council were floated for 
a fixed term, with provision for sinking fand. Therefore the accumulated 
sinking funds of these two bodies are large. At the end of 1939 they were 
equivalent to 39.6 per cent. and 17 per cent. of the respective loans debts. 


The total amount of interest on the loan debt was £1,889,365, distributed 
according to place of payment as follows:—Australia, £1,422,350; London, 
£363,850; and New York, £103,165. 


The following table shows the net loan debt at the end of various years 
since 1921. Particulars of the gross loan debt and accumulated sinking 
funds for corresponding years are shown in Table 440. 


TABLE 439,—Local Government, N.S.W., Net Loan Debt, 
1921 to 1939. 


‘Municipalities and Shires. 


* rs | P Net 
. | ti 
At 31st Metropolitan. City of Country. County | oF Toans 
December. | — Greater Councils-F | Outstand- 
sydver « | Suburbs, | Newcastle. sees a “| Shires. | ing. 


! i 


000. | £000. | £000. | £000; , £000. | £000. | £000. 


1921 .., 2 4,389 | 1,253 226 507 83} 3,510 9,968 
19381...) 8,095 | 5,836 1,000 | 1,724; 1,410 | 13,323 | 31,388 
1985... | 7,254 | 4,715 817 | 1,209 | 1,081 | 12,992 | 28,068 
1986...) 7,829, 4,557 831 | 1,246 1,210 | 12,392 | 97,565 
19387... ...| 7,066 | 5,091 940 | 2,051 | 1,916 | 12,579 | 29,643 
1938... ..., 6,854 | 5,167 958 5,348 2,536 | 12,929 | 33,792 
1939... | 6,725 | 5,068 1,232 6,345 2,978 | 13,732 | 36,080 


[ 


* Exclusive of Loans of Electricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council). 
f Ineludes the Sydney County Council and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 


Between 1986 and 1939 the council’s loan programmes were expanded and 
the net loan liability increased by £8,515,000..A substantial part of the in- 
crease, however, related to loans raised by councils to repay debts to the 
Government for water supply and sewerage works. Loan debt outstanding 
at the end of 1939 in respect of loans used for the repayment of such debts 
amounted to £2,959,279. 


The net loan liability at the end of 1939, was distributed as follows :— 
Electricity works, £15,249,397 (42.2 per cent.); abattoirs £97,932; gasworks 
£20,958; water supply, £2,907,229 (8.1 per cent.); sewerage, £2,401,451 
(6.6 per cent.); and roads, bridges, buildings, parks and reserves, baths, 
plant, property, ete., £15,402,740 (42.7 per cent.). 

*95035—F 
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The place of redemption and the approximate amount of interest payable 
on the loan debt of the Iccal governing bodies in New South Wales, ¢ are 
shown in the following table :— 


Tantz 440.—Local Government, N.S.W., Domicile of Gross Loan Debt 
and Interest, 1921 to 1939. 


Gross Amount of Loans. | j Net Annual Interest. 
Year ae | | HT eas Amount of] | 
- , Australia. jOversea. | Total. | n Loans. Australia. Oversea. Total 
| i 
aaa ~ £000 | £000 — | £000 |, £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 
1921 we 9,922 1,512 | 11,484 || 1,466 | 9,968 421 86 507 
1931 sel 26,026 | 9,331 | 35,357 || 3,969 } 31,388 |' 1,252 517 1,769 
1935 . 24,352 | 9,425 33,777 |! 5,709 || 28,068 1,069 480 1,549 
1936 -.| 23,866 | 9,409 | 33,275 | 5,710 || 27,565 || 1,024 470 1,494 
1937 .. 26,591 | 9,390 | 35,981 | 6,338 | 29,648 1,087 469 1,556 
1938 iin Ohh eG | 9,371 | 40,494 6,703 | 33,791 1,224 468 1,692 
1939 . 33,9389 | 9,852 | 43,291 |. 7,211 | 36,080 1,422 467 1,889 
| | H 


* Year 1921 London only; New York included, in 1931 and later years. 


Merroronstan Water Supply anp SEWERAGE, 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board controls the 
water supply and sewerage services in the county of Cumberland. The 
Board’s jurisdiction extends to a large district outside the county of Cum- 
berland and embraces a strip of territory extending along the South Coast 
beyond Wollongong to Lake Illawarra. 


The Board is composed of seven members. Two members, a president 
and a vice-president, are appointed by the Governor for a period of five 
years, and five members are elected by the aldermen and councillors of 
local areas concerned to hold office for four years. For the purposes of the 
elections, the municipalities and shires have been grouped into five con- 
atituencies and one member is elected by each group. 


The catchment areas of the Sydney water supply are the Nepean 347 
square miles, Woronora 29 square miles, and Warragamba 3,388 square 
miles. The water storage capacity of the system is 115,636 million gallons. 
There are 91 service reservoirs in the area reticulated, with a total capacity 
of 535,389,000 gallons. 


The total length of water mains as at 80th June, 1941, was 4,542 miles. 


The sewerage system consists of three main outfalls—the Bondi ocean 
outfall; the southern and western suburbs outfall, which discharges into the 
Pacifie Ocean at Long Bay; and the northern, suburbs outfall, discharging 
into the ocean at North Point. 


The Board also maintains 90 miles of channels for stormwater drainage 
purposes, and is authorised to levy drainage rates within areas notified by 
gazettal. 


The following statement shows the number of premises supplied with 
water and those connected with the sewerage system administered by the 
Afetropolitan Board in various years since 1921. 
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Taste 441.—Metropolitan Water and Sewerage, Particulars of Services, 
1921 to 1941. 


Water sapulys | Sewerage. 
| oy ar ae ; 
bs ones | i 
80th June. mee . ; Length of 
Premises | Total © t Average P Length of 
| Supplied,“ dwing Year.) Dally | Connected. Sewers, | Stormwater 
| 
mae = 
No. Thousand Thousand, No. miles. miles. 
gallons, gallons, | | 
1921 221,886 17,701,000 48,496 148,923 | 1,197 64 
1931 308,657 30,803,000 84,390 204,772 1,871 76 
1937 332,941 35,896,000 98,345 235,992 2,382 83 
1938 341,948 38,431,000 105,290 246,825 2,477 86 
1939 350,161 37,624,000 103,097 256,502 2,561 87 
1940 360,548 43,774,000 119,601 264,604 2,637 87 
1941 ; 368,700 27,643,000 75,7135 270,887 2,705 90 


General rates for water and sewerage are levied on the assessed annual 
value of the premises. The rates since 1924-85 have been 93d. in the £ 
for water and 8%d. for sewerage. 


The charge for water supplied by meter for gardens, livestock, and trade 
purposes is 1s. 2d., with a rebate of 2d. on water uged in excess of the 
previous year’s consumption. Water is supplied without a mcter to areas, 
mostly small gardens, not exceeding 1,000 square fect for a special fee of 
8s. per annum, 


Stormwater drainage rates are fixed in each area, so ag to yield the 
revenue required to meet expenses, interest and sinking fund charges or 
the Board may arrange that the council of the area pay from its general 
fund a sum equivalent to the proceeds of a rate. 


The capital funds of the Board to 30th June, 1940, were derived from the 
following sources :— 


Taste 442,—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage, 
ae Funds at 30th June, 1940. 


Particulars, Water. Sewerage. Dralnage. | Total. 


New South Wales Government— £ £ £ £ 
Loan Funds... sf sea «| 15,069,684 | 9,860,247 316,448 | 25,246,379 
Less Repayments ... ive see 813,809 471,578 16,449 | 1,301,836 


Remission ies oes «| 3,896,973 5,811,138 218,952 9,927,063 

Net aan. wae «| 16,358,902 | 3,577,531 81,047 | 14,017,480 

Advances ees fF «| 3,605,641 | 1,370,261 120,038 | 5,095,940 
Unemployment Relief Fund ve 292,218 | 290,175 | Ses 582,393 

Amount due to New eo Wales i 2 

Government esi +..| 14,256,761 5,237,967 201,085 | 19,695,813 

Loans raised by Board . ..| 12,525,959 | 11,023,852 866,859 | 24,416,669 
*Unemployment Relief Fund (New . Ey 
South Wales)—Grant as ; 297,945 | 451,451 7,056 756,452 


| 


Total ove ees £| 27,080,665 : 16,713,269 | 1,075,000 | 44,868,934. 


— a 


* Not repayable. 
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The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage (Capital Indebtedness) 
Act, 1935, provides for the remission of £11,450,000 of debt due by the 
Board to the Government in instalments over a period of five years from 
ist July, 1936, and the Board is to expend £3,000,000 from loan funds in 
each of the years. At 80th June, 1940, debt totalling £9,927,063 had been 
remitted, including £1,729,366 remitted in 1939-40. 


The Board is required to pay interest on its debt to the State, also a 
proportion of the exchange and sinking fund charges payable on the public 
debt of the State. The rate has been 34 per cent. since July, 1934. 


The Board, with the approval of the Governor, may raise its own loans, 
but the debt so incurred in respect of any of its services must not exceed 
20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the lands ratable for that service. 
A sinking fund provision of 10s, per cent. is required in respect of such 
Joans. 


The authority to raise loans was granted in 1925, but the Board’s first 
loan was not floated until July, 1928. In the intervening years the Treasury 
advanced moneys for the construction of works, and these advances amount- 
ing to £6,495,000 were to be repaid by annual instalments of £324,750 over 
a period of twenty ycars from ist January, 1930. The amount outstanding 
at 30th June, 1938, was £5,196,000. Then it was arranged that repay- 
meut should be spread over 40 years and be made from revenue by annual 
instalments at £243,314 including principal and interest. 


At 30th June, 1940, the amounts outstanding in respect of loans floated 
by the Board included £2,000,000 sterling at 4 per cent, outstanding in 
London, and £1,412,719 (dollars converted at $ 4.8665 to £) at 54 per cent. 
outstanding in New York. An amount of £20,503,950 was outstanding in 


Australia, nominal rates of interest being as follows:— 


Per cent. Amount. Per cent. Amount. 
£ sd £ £ ad Cee: 
3°47 «6 500,000 45 3 1,479,200 
315 0 1,000,000 4 7 6 1,000,000 
40 0 4,625,000 49 1 1,000,000 
4 2 6 1,000,000 410 0 1,500,000 
4 3°9 824,750 4 16 10 900,000 
4 5 0 6,575,000 5 0 0 100,000 
Total... wee = £20,503,950 


Two loans were floated in Australia in 1939-40, viz, £1,500,000 at 44 per 
eent. in August, 1939, and £1,000,000 at 42 per cent. in January, 1940. 
Sinking fund investments held for redemption of the Board’s loaus 
amounted to £573,023 at 30th June, 1940, 
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The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
relating to the services controlled by the Metropolitan Board in various 
years since 1920-21 :— 

Tabie 443.—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage, Finances, 

1921 _to 1941, 


Year i aay 
ieee | Capital {Gross P| Net Taterest Ex- ‘rind Surp} 
30th | Indebtedness. | Revenue, | and Man-| Revenue. | ¢ ital change. | Contri- urplus. 
June. agement. ena | bution. 

| £ £) £ | £ | £ }] £ | £ | £ 

Water Supply. 

1921 | 10,323,252 | 855,751) 347,298 | 508,453 ] 473,890 | ... ey 34,563 
1931 } 23,381,090 |1,672,954| 456,474 |1,216,480 |1,062,981 | 93,921| 58,010 ; 1,568 
1937 | 25,229,515 |1,645,552! 526,934 7118-618 ; 887,310 | 69,123) 89,684 72,501 
1938 | 25,598,562 /1,741,809) 600,609 1,141,200 | 942,294 | 68,394] 98,543 31,969 
1939 | 26,690,265 wel 089; 603,276 5813 | 974,982 | 64,449| 149,954 22,428 
1940 | 26,782,721 11,920, 837) 651, 686 1,269,151 (1,009,687 | 72,543 159,355 27,566 
1941 { 26,929,696 |] 968 542, 713,489 51,255,053 1,027,872 | 69,899; 165,842 | (—) 8,560 

F Sewerage. 
1921* ; 7,329,632 | 615,615, 229,441 | 386,174 ; 341,675)... | | 44,499 
1931 | 14,440,475 | 979, 389. 247,896 | 731,493 | 694,575 | 63,944 39,674 (--) 66,700 
1987 | 15,026,098 | 935, 747, 283, 979 | 651,768 | 502,782 | 37,679 | 54,516 56,791 
1938 | 15,185,638 | 999,989 311,961 | 688,028 | 557,837 | 39,202 | 61,813 | 29,176 
1939 | 16,018,587 (1, 067, 75 55, 340,236 | 727,519 | 612,884 | 32,165 185, 726 (—) 3,226 
1940 | 16,261,817 i, 118,768 364, 761 | 754,007 \ 635,060 | 37,940 ; 89,298 (—) 8,291 
1941 | 16,402,637 (1, 194, 262 388, 687 | 805,575 : 649,924 | 35,969 | 92/603 i 27,079 

; Drainage. 
1931 | 699,450 | 51,745 / 11,516 | 40,229 33,880 | 2,624 | 1,872 | 1,853 
1937 880,513 40, 059 | il "425 i 28,634 30,193 | 1,972; 3,349 (z= 6,880 
1938 | 1,005,709 ; 41, 526 | 16,561 ; 24,965 40,016 | 1,857 4,129 \(—) 21,037 
1939 1,060,890 43,850 ! 13, 910 29,940 | | 41,389 | 1,869 5,884 Ke) 19,202 
1940 1,068,679 46,204 | 13,794 | 32,410 42,854 | 2,672 6,159 |(—) 19,275 
1941 1,069, 958 | 48,981 | 14.612 | 34,369 | 43,864 | 2,647 6,377 |(—-) 18,519 


" * Includes particulars of Drainage Branch. 

The decrease of capital indebtedness in 1937 was due to remission of 
part of the debt due to the State as described on page 514. 

The working expenses shown in the foregoing table include expenditure 
on renewals in the years 1936-37 to 1939-40; the amount for the three 
services was £100,000 in each year. 

Between April, 1925, and 80th June, 1940, the total amount set aside 
for expenditure on renewals was £1,958,024, of which £937,085 was charged 
to revenue, £614,737 appropriated from surplus revenue, £190,208 granted 
by the State from unemployment relief funds and £215,994 obtained from 
loans. By 30th June, 1940, the sum of £1,872,382, including £173,311 
in 1939-40, had been expended on renewals and there was an unexpended 
balance of £85,642. 

Provision for sinking fund is made at the rate of 5s. per cent. in respect 
of capital debt owing to the State and at the rate of 10s. per cent. in 
respect of loans raised by the Board. : 


Tus Hvyrer Disrricr Warer Seprty AND SEWERAGE. 

The first water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 18992, control of the works was transferred 
to the Hunter District Water Board. 

Water is obtained mainly from a dam cf 5,000 million gallons capacity 
on the Chichester River and the catchment areca is 76 square miles. This 
supply can be supplemented if required by pumping water from the 
Hunter River, 
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The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. ‘The districts served are Greater 
Newcastle, Maitland and Cessnock. 

Particulars relating to the water supply and sewerage services of the 
Board at intervals since 1921 are shown below:— 


Tapris 444.—Hunter District Water and Sewerage, Particulars of Services, 
1921 to 1940. 


! | 
Water Supply. 
Year ended ae ‘ 


Sewerage. 


ny ! 1 
3uth June. | properties | Supply during | Daan: y,| Properties | Length of 
| Supplied. | year, per braperte.! Connected. Sewer, 
i ; ; naa 
| | thousand | 
i No. H gallons. gallons. No. miles. 
12 wel B7k | zats7 | 1g1 12,218 148 
lost, gaean | 2905,301 «| 187 20471 200 
1937 vies atten 45,745 H 3,931,350 ! 283 25,289 277 
1938 wigs wee 47,089 4,107,500 i 239 26,982 300 
1939 nee sa 48,370 4,330,760 i 245 28,257 3887 
1940 sae in} 49,732 . 4,730,580 | 260 29,975 489 


The Hunter District Water Board consists of seven members. <A presi- 
dent and a vice-president are appointed by the Governor for a maximum 
period of seven years, and five members are elected by the councils of con- 
stituent municipalities aud shires to hold office for four years. 

The Board’s accounts formed part of the accounts of the State Treasury 
until Ist July, 1938. 

The capital funds of the Board at 30th June, 1941, consisted of the 
following items, viz., capital indebtedness repayable to the State Govern- 
ment, £3,828,792, non-repayable State and Commonwealth grants for unem- 
ployment relief works, £232,887 and loans raised by the Board £2,450,000. 
The capital indebtedness to the State has been reduced by remissions 
amounting to £2,971,703, including £744,483 remitted in 1939-40. 

The Board is authorised, with the Governor’s approval, to obtain bank 
overdrafts and to raise loans, locally or overseas, for the construction of 
additional works, the renewal of loans and the repayment of indebtedness 
to the State or any financial institution. The State Government will 
guarantee loang raised by the Board and the Board must establish sinking 
funds to provide for their repayment in accordance with the terms of the 
Governor’s approval. 

Water and sewerage rates are levied on the assessed annual value. 
Since 1st July, 1986, the rates have been as follows, viz., water 12d. and 
sewerage 15d. in the pound, with a minimum of 15s. on ratable premises; 
water 9d., and sewerage 12d. in the pound, with a minimum of 5s. on 
ratable vaeant lands. Unless fixed by special agreement the charge for 
water by meter ranges from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 1,000 gallons, according to 
the quantity supplied. 

A stormwater drainage rate of 8d. in the pound on assessed annual value 

‘was levied for the first time in 1987-38. 

The Board is required to pay interest and sinking fund charges on its 
loans, and to pay interest on its debt to the State at the rate of 34 per cent. 
together with a proportion of the exchange and sinking fund charges 
payable on the public debt of the State. When the Board repays indebtedness 
to the State from the proceeds of any loan, the Treasurer may reimburse 
any annual loan charges in excess of the amounts formerly payable to 
the State. 
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Particulars of the finances of the Hunter District Water Board in various 


years since 1920-21 are shown in the following table:— 


Tapte 445.—Hunter District Water, Sewerage and Drainage, 


Finances, 1921 to 1941. 


| Working : 
Year ended | | Gross | Expenses | Interest j Sinking | 
30th June. Capital Debt.) Revenue. | and on Loan | Exchange. Fund. | Surplus. 

! | Manage- | Capital. | i \ 

{ | | ment. | i 

| l { i 

£ £ £ £3 £ ! £ i £ 
Water Supply. 
1921 aa .| 1,472,074 , 116,320 | 59,895 | 35,556 | pa Por 20,869 
1931 : «| 2,847,998 | 235,325 | 77,706 | 144,720 ' 15,578 | 8,117 |(-) 10,796 
1937 ...| 2,967,348 | 234,286 | 74,575 | 99,582 | 18,194 | 11,333 35,602 
1938 ...| 8,034,183 | 240,097 | 83,570 | 100,095 | 12,962 | 12,180 31,290 
1939 w+ 2,969,881 | 246,845 | 104,084 | 105,201 ) 13,275 | 13,407 10,878 
1940 ws! 2,794,859 | 256,127 136,491 | 97,199 | 11,237 | 13,141 (-) 1,941 
1941 ...! 3,554,207 | 266,601 | 123,308 } 96,815 | 11,271 | 15,300 | 19,907 
Sewerage. 
1921 | 590,790 ; 32,164 ; 16,007 ; 25,328 aby ae (-) 9,171 
1931 ...| 1,234,476 | 91,158 ; 37,630 | 34,886 9,756 | 5,083 | 3,803 
1937 ..-| 2,057,480 | 106,185 | 39,583 | 61,398 8,045 | 7,701 (-) 10,542 
1938 .».| 2,182,903 | 115,229 | 45,171 | 64,052 8,203 8,600 (-) 10,797 
1939 ve 1,481,185 | 123,544 { 56,070 | 54,943 6,620 6,522 (-) 611 
1940 eae . 1,579,647 | 132,511 | 68,863 | 54,391 4,086 | 6,723 (-) 1,502 
1941 ax «| 2,023,707 | 144,792 | 74,854 | 46,919 4,050 : 8,628 10,341 
Stormwater Drainage. 
PORT sev sel OBASBE] ae ves aie oe ee ee 

1937 ins 1,079,977 ve | 854 | 35,366 4,500 | 3,716 (-) 44,436 
19388 nee ..», 1,086,127 | 14,733 | 3,769 | 35,560 | 4,423 | 3,932 (-) 32,951 
1939 Sak , 123,814 | 15,343 | 7,466 7,207 939 957 |(-) 1,226 
1940 ie ..| 113,389 } 16,177 | 11,184) 3,981 522 549 |(-) 59 
1941 ae ‘ 114,097 | 17,473 | 10,837 5,208 524 | 588 | 316 


Working expenses in 1939-40 include £44,000 charged to revenue in 
respect of reserve for renewals, viz., water, £22,580; sewerage, £15,179, and 
stormwater drainage, £6,241. 


Fire BRIGADES. 


The public services for the prevention and extinguishing of fires are con- 
trolled by a Board of Fire Commissioners, constituted under the Fire 
Brigades Act, 1909-1941. Its jurisdiction extends over the City of Sydney 
and suburban municipalities, Greater Newcastle, Broken Hill, and other 
municipalities, and shires in respect of towns contained in them. 


The Board consists of a president, appointed by the Governor for a term 
of five years, and seven members, elected for a term of three years, viz., one 
by the councils of the Sydney and suburban municipalities and shires, one 
by the councils of the other incorporated areas to which the Act applies, 
three elected by the fire insurance companies, one by the members of volun- 
teer fire brigades, and one by the permanent firemen. 


In each year the Board makes an estimate of the amount proposed to be 
expended in the various fire districts during the ensuing year, and of this 
sum the councils of the municipalities and shires concerned contribute one- 
fourth, the insurance companies one-half, and the Government one-fourth. 
Payments by the insurance companies are based on the amount of premiums 
payable in respect of fire risks within each district. 
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The Board establishes and maintains permanent fire brigades and autho- 
rises the constitution of volunteer brigades, which are subsidised out of the 
funds. In the metropolitan districts in 1941 the fire brigades comprised 
749 officers and permanent firemen whose services are wholly at the Board’s 
disposal and 262 volunteers. The country brigades cousisted of 81 officers 
and permanent firemen and 1,498 volunteers. There is also a reserve corps. 


The following table shows the revenue account of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners for the year:— 


TABLE 446.—Fire Brigades, Revenue Account, 1941. 


Revenue, Expenditure. 
£ || £ 
Subsidy from Government ... 126,534 || Administration ... we ~—: 18,899 
Subsidy from Municipalities and Salaries, including Payments to 
Shires .. : 126,534 |; Volunteers... wee 924,745 
Subsidy from Fire Tnsurance Com- | Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and 
panies and Firms ,, . 253,068 || other expenses ; ... 151,499 
Other sae whe ies .. 19,852 | Equipment and Property “Charges 37,426 
Excess of Expenditure 6,581 |; 
Ln ss | da 
Total... aes ++. £532,569 | Total... hot «+» £532,569 
| 


In the Sydney Fire district contributions by municipalitics and shires 
in 1941 represented 5s. 9%d. per £100 of assessed annual value of the 
ratable land, and contributions from insurance companies and firms who 
insured goods with companies not registered in New South Wales repre- 
sented 18.1 per cent. of the premiums less reinsurances. 


The estimates of the proposed expenditure by the board for the year 1942 
amounted to £547,024, viz. £424,432 for the Sydney fire district and 
£122,592 for other districts. 


The balance sheet of the Board as at 31st December, 1941, is shown in 
the following statement :— 


Tape 447.—Fire Brigades, Balance Sheet, 1941. 


Liabilities, | Assets. 
; £ £ 
Debentures and Accrued Interest 179,948 |! Land and Buildings See we 447,271 
Property and ai ie Ac- Plant and Fire ppouans we 896,967 
count . ... 660,676 || Stocks on Hand .., ‘ «. 66,329 
Bank Balances Bes ran «38,449 || Revenue A/c ay ake hs 450 
Trust Accounts... wed Se 2,597 | 
Fund Account... oa vee 29,347 | 
Total... ees £911,017. Total .., see £911,017 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


Foop Suppiy anp DistripuTion. 


The prineipal food commodities consumed in New South Wales are beef 
and mutton, bread, milk, butter, eggs, sugar, jam, potatoes and a wide 
variety of other vegetables and fruit. Supplies of nearly all these com- 
modities are produced within the State. Tea, which is the popular 
household beverage, is imported from tropical countries. The local pro- 
duction of potatoes, sugar and some fruits and, to a smaller extent, eggs is 
augmented by importation from other Australian States. The consump- 
ae poultry, pork, bacon, ham, fish, cheese and coffee is comparatively 
small. 


The administration of the food laws in incorporated towns and the 
supervision of conditions under which food is produced and distributed are 
duties of the Board of Health and the municipal and shire councils. 


Standards for the composition, purity and quality of foods are prescribed 
by regulations under the Pure Foods Act. The Commonwealth Department 
of Trade and Customs exercises supervision in regard to the composition 
and labelling of oversea imports of food and drugs. 


Standard weights and measures are prescribed in terms of the Weights 
and Measures Act. These are generally the standards of the United 
Kingdom and traders’ weighing and measuring appliances must be kept 
to a specified degree of accuracy. The weight of bread is regulated under 
the provisions of the Bread Act of 1901. The standard loaves weigh 1 lb., 
2 |b. and 4 Ib. 


The councils of municipalities and shires are authorised to establish 
public markets and to regulate hawking and peddling of food commodities 
within the incorporated areas. Outside the City of Sydney, however, there 
are few markets except saleyards for livestock. 


The Municipal Council of Sydney has established large markets in the 
city for vegetables, fruit, farm produce, fish, and poultry, also cold storage 
works. The business conducted at the markets consists for the most part 
of sales by producers or their agents to retail traders. A new market in 
which producers may sell vegetables was opened in 1988. 


The operations of agents selling on commission farm produce, such as 
vegetables, fruit, eggs and poultry, are subject to the Farm Produce Agents 
Act, 1926-1932. The agents must be licensed, and must furnish to the 
Registrar appointed under the Act a substantial bond from an approved. 
insurance company. 


Another measure relating to the marketing of food products, with the 
main purpose of assisting producers, is the Marketing of Primary Products 
Act, 1927-1938, which authorises the formation of marketing boards in 

*8217—A 
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respect of primary products upon the request of the producers. A board 
for any product may not be formed unless a poll is taken of the producers 
of the product who are enrolled on the Parliamentary electoral rolls, and 
votes are given by at least three-fifths of those entitled to vote, and more 
than half the votes are in favour of its coustitution. The Director of 
Marketing administers the Act, and the State Marketing Bureau, under 
his supervision, affords assistance to producers in regard to the marketing 
of their products, and collects and publishes information relating to market 
conditions. Marketing boards are in operation for rice, eggs, and wine 
grapes. 
War-TiME Contrro, or SuPPLIES OF COMMODITIES. 

General authority is vested in Ministers of the Commonwealth to make 
arrangements for regulating production, storage, distribution, use or 
consumption of essential articles, when unecessary in the interest of the 
defence of the Commonwealth or the efficient prosecution of the war or for 
the maintenance of essential supplies and services. Apart from this general 
authority, regulations in respect of particular commodities or groups of 
commodities have been made from time to time since the commencement 
of the war in September, 1939. In some instances boards or committees 
lave been set up or other arrangements have been made to rationalise 
production, to regulate importation or exportation, to conduct research for 
new sources of supply or for substitute commodities, to organise marketing 
or to distribute available supplies on an equitable basis. The Australian 
Food Council has been established with the view to ensure that there will 
be adequate supplies of food for military and civilian needs. There has 
been substantial curtailment of the production and supply of non-essential 
goods and services with the object of conserving labour and other resources. 


The commodities subject to control or partial control in terms of National 
Security Regulations include the following :— 


Apples and pears. Fertilisers. Petrol (see fuels, 
Barley. Fibre and jute goods. liquid). 

Beer. Flax. Piece goods. 

Blankets. Fruits, dried. Potatoes. 

Boots and shoes. Fuels, liquid. Rubber goods. 
Bristles. Furnishing fabrics. Silk goods. 

Butter. Gas masks. Skins—rabbit. 
Cane—rattan. Gas producer units. sheep. 

Cheese. Gold. Spirituous liquors. 


Cleaning materials. 


Hides and leather. 


Timber. 


Cloth. Household linen. Tin plate. 
Clothing. Kapok. Tobacco. 
Coal. Knitted goods. Tomatoes, 
Coffee. Machine tools. pulp. 
Copra. Meat. Vegetable seeds. 
Cork. Medical supplies. Wheat. 
Cotton goods, imported Metal foil. Wine. 
spun. Minerals. Wool. 
Dextrose. Paper. Woollen goods—woven. 
Eggs. Peas, field. Yarns. 
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Rationing of Commodities. 

A system of compulsory rationing by means of coupons was brought into 
cperation in respect of liquid fuels (e.g., motor spirit, kerosene, diesel fuel 
oil) as from 1st October, 1940. It is administered by the Commonwealth 
Liquid Fuel Control Board. Production and sales of rubber goods were 
restricted as from 24th December, 1941, and owners of motor cars, cycles 
and trucks are not permitted to purchase tyres or (since 6th April, 1942) 
tubes except for immediate needs. 


Supplies of tobacco are rationed in terms of National Security (Tobacco 
Rationing) regulations dated 24th February, 1942. The Minister for Trade 
and Customs, with the advice of the Tobacco Manufacturers’ Advisory 
Committee, determines the weight of tobacco which may be delivered from 
the tobacco factories each month, and it is the duty of the manufacturers 
to distribute it to vendors in an equitable manner. 


At the end of March, 1942, arrangements were made to ration supplies 
of tea to consumers, the ration per fortnight being 2 oz. per person over 
the age of 9 years. Householders were required to lodge a declaration 
with a retailer in order to purchase tea, pending the issue of coupons. 
These were available as from 6th July, 1942, and the ration was increased 
to 8 oz. per person over the age of nine years in successive periods of five 
weeks. Rationing of sugar, 2 lbs. a head fortnightly, dates from 81st August, 
1942. 


Under National Security Regulations, retail sales of clothing, blankets, 
household linen, piece goods and yarns were restricted during a period of 
five weeks from 11th May, 1942 to 75 per cent. Gin value) of the average 
sales during the year 1941. Then compulsory rationing of these goods and 
of tea by means of coupons was introduced in terms of National Security 
(Rationing) Regulations, gazetted on 14th May, 1942. The Rationing 
Commission, consisting of three members, was appointed to control the 
supply and distribution of rationed goods and the supply and carrying on 
of rationed services, subject to Ministerial direction and to anything con- 
tained in or done under regulations regarding price control and emergency 
supplies. Executive authority is vested in the Director of Rationing. 
Goods and services become subject to rationing upon declaration ‘by the 
Minister for Trade and Customs. 


The first declarations under the Rationing Regulations were issued on 
12th June, 1942, in respect of the following goods and services:—Yarns, 
cloth made wholly or mainly from any textile other than jute, wearing 
apparel, blankets, bed linen, table linen, towels, handkerchiefs and footwear, 
and to services involved in carrying out any process in the manufacture, 
wholly or partially, from goods supplied by retail customers of men’s and 
boys’ outer garments. Compulsory rationing of these goods and services . 
became effective on 16th June, 1942. Ration coupons for clothing, piece 
goods and knitting wool were issued to each person, viz., 56 coupons, 
effective until 15th June, 1948, inclusive, and 56 for use between 15th 
November, 1942, and 15th June, 1943. Separate scales of rationing were 
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compiled for men, women, children aged 5 to 16 years, and infants up to 4 
years. The following statement shows the number of coupons which must 
be surrendered for the purchase of some of the more important items :— 


! 


! Number of Coupons. 
Article. ; Child 
Man. Woman. | (5 to 16 
| years). 

Overcoat, woollen—fully lined ... wee = ts 40 27 18 
- unlined’ tee as ea sé 30 19- | 12 
Coat, "woollen, lined oes oe wee ae oie 20 16 | 12 
Coat, unlined Sus ees see ns we eee 12 10 8 
Trousers, slacks, woollen ... eee a obs ost 10 9 8 
» mnon-woollen... Sa Ae a3 12 11 9 
Waistcoat without sleeves ah gee er $3 8 6 4 
Dress—short sleeves a he au bas eau ses 12 i 9 
»» long sleeves ae ns ‘ee ae Wiest eed 13 10 
Cardigan, long sleeves... ais oa See ass 8 | 6 4 
Shirt, non-woollen—long sleeves ase See aes 12 10 i 7 
5 —short sleeves a7, aes veel 1] 9 6 
Collar acs ae Si oa 1 1 1 
Blouse, non- woollen—long sleev os. ae : 7 i 5 
—short sleeves Sets eee o5, ose 6 4 

Singlet (with sleeves) or underpants (short)— | | 
woollen... 5 4 3 
non-woollen! 7 5 4 
Socks, stockings ... oe ea iss ae ans 4 4 2 
Pyjama suit—long sleeves - eA se ss 15 14 10 
Nightdress—short sleeves a Pa Sve | we 11 9 
Boots or shoes (pair) ti ts. «She de 12 8 3 


The coupon scale per yard of piece goods is as follows :— 


Width of Cloth. Coupons. 
Under 32 inches a ies ss 2 
32 to40inches... see <3 we 3t 
40 to 50 inches j vie is aie 4 
50 to 60 inches”... ies so ate 5 
Over 60 inches es 6 


The scale for knitting wool is at the rate of half a coupon per oz. of wool. 

Special coupons are issued for expectant mothers (50 coupons) and infants (up to age- 
six months—100 coupons), also for industrial clothing, for riembers of the war and defence: 
services, and (to next of kin) for Australian prisoners of war whose places of internment 
have been officially reported. 


War-time Restriction on Retail Delivery Services. 


Retail delivery services were drastically curtailed as from 1st May, 1942, 
by order under the National Security Regulations. The order applies to 
nearly all household goods, including meat, fruit and vegetables, groceries, 
tobacco, cordials, clothing, drapery, furniture, crockery, electrical and 
radio and sports goods, ironmongery, etc. The order does not apply to. 
milk nor bread, for which special arrangements have been made. Meat 
may be delivered three times a week to houses at least one mile distant. 
from the retail shop; otherwise delivery of the specified commodities is 
permitted not more than once a week if the parcel weighs at:least 4 Ib. or 
is at least 8 feet in length. Hawkers who sell commodities other than meat 
from a vehicle may deliver them not more than once a week in any 
lecality. Meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, groceries, provisions and cakes may 
be delivered to hospitals, hotels and other institutions, and ships and camps: 
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used for defence purposes, where deliveries are made not more than once in 
twenty-four hours and the quantity weighs at least 20 lb. Block delivery 
systems have been introduced for milk and for bread in the metropolitan 
area and in Newcastle. These districts are subdivided into zones and only 
one retailer of milk and one of bread deliver daily in each delivery zone. 


EstimaTep ConsUMPTION or Foop ComMMOoDITIEs: 


In the absence of complete records of interstate trade and of stocks 
carried over from. one period to another it is not practicable to arrive at 
satisfactory estimates of the consumption of food in New South Wales. 
From available data, however, the following estimates have been compiled 
to indicate approximate annual consumption of the principal food 
commodities per head of population. The estimates relate for the most . 
part to the pre-war period, viz.:—Meat—beef and veal, 100 lb.; mutton 
and lamb, 76 lb.; pork, 5 lb., and bacon, 10 lb.; fish, fresh 11 1b., preserved 
4} lb.; bread, 100 loaves (2 lb.); and flour (including flour in bread), 
200 Ib.; butter, 34 lb.; cheese, 4 lb.; fresh milk (metropolitan district), 
243 gallons; sugar, 100 lb.; tea, 7 lb.; potatoes (exclusive of production on 
holdings less than 1 acre and market gardens), 100 lb. 


Meat. 


For the purpose of estimating the consumption of meat it is difficult 
to obtain details regarding the dressed weight of the animals slaughtered 
for local consumption. The most satisfactory of the available records 
indicate that during the five years ended June, 1932, the average annual 
consumption per head of population was 110 Ib. of beef and veal and 73 Ib. 
of mutton and lamb, and in more recent years about 100 lb. of beef and 
veal and 76 lb. of mutton and lamb. 


The slaughter of stock and the sale ot meat in the county of Cumberland, 
which embraces the metropolitan area, are under the contro] of the Meétro- 
politan Meat Industry Commissioner, appointed. by the Governor. 


In the Newcastle district, 7.e., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
eastle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled-by the council 
of the City of Greater Newcastle. Outside the county of Cumberland 
and the Newcastle district, slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which 
are subject to inspection by officers appointed by the local authorities: and 
by the Board of Health. A large quantity of meat for eonsuEipion:: in the 
Metropolitan area is obtained from country abattoirs. 


The. abattoir weneelled by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commis- 
sioner is situated at Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock saleyards: 
The carcase butchers purchase stock on the hoof, and deliver them at the 
abattoir on the day prior to slaughtering. They are treated by the. statf 
of the abattoir and after chilling the carcases are delivered to the owners 
early on the following morning. 


Slaughtering at the Newcastle Abattoir is done by the staff of the 
Abattoir. There are livestock saleyards at Waratah. 


The average retail prices of meat are shown in Table 457, and further 
particulars relating to the meat supply are published in the chapter of this. 
volume entitled “Pastoral Industry.” 
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Fish. 


The supply of fresh fish is obtained in the river estuaries and coastal 
lakes and inlets, and by deep-sea trawling. The quantity of trawled fish 
was nearly 10,000,000 lb. in 1940. Preserved fish is supplied almost entirely 
by importation. 


In the metropolitan district, the wholesale marketing of fresh fish is 
centralised in Sydney in the Municipal Market, where the sales are con- 
ducted by licensed agents. Regulations under the Fisheries Act require 
that all fish sold in the fish markets or by wholesale dealers must be sold 
by weight. 


Bread and Flour. 


The average consumption of bread in New South Wales is estimated at 
about 100 loaves (2lb.) per head per annum. 


The consumption of flour is estimated at approximately 200 lb. per head 
per annum, including 150 lb. per head used for bread. The quantity 
consumed each year is estimated to be in the vicinity of 278,000 tons, 
including approximately 209,000 tons used for bread. Biscuit factories 
in 1940-41 used 17,703 tons of four including that used in biscuits for 
export. 


The bread supply of the metropolitan area is baked in about 400 bakeries 
and is distributed by the bakers, part by retail delivery to the consumers’ 
homes, and part by delivery at wholesale rates to retail shops, where it is 
sold “over the counter” to consumers. Only a small quantity is sold to 
consumers at the bakeries. A block system of delivery was commenced in 
Sydney and Newcastle in April, 1942, as stated above. 


The hours of baking are fixed by industrial awards. The starting time 
in the County of Cumberland is 4.30 a.m. on an ordinary day, 11 p.m. for 
a “treble” delivery day (i.e, a day preceding two holidays), and mid- 
night for a “double” day or a day next following a “treble” day. 


Prices of Flour and Bread. 


For many years an association of millers has announced an official price 
for flour for local consumption (Sydney basis) which has been varied at 
fairly frequent intervals in general conformity with variations in prices 
of wheat, bran and pollard. An association of bakers has announced 
official prices for bread in the metropolitan area in relation to price of 
flour and other costs. Local or branch associations of bakers have func- 
tioned in various other parts of the State. These prices have generally, 
in practice, been subject to an appreciable degree of competition. In 
December, 1988, prices of bread and flour were made subject to Govern- 
ment regulation and supervision under the Wheat Products (Prices 
Fixation) Act of N.S.W., and both were proclaimed as commodities under 
the National Security (Prices) Regulations of the Commonwealth in Sep- 
tember, 1939. 


Approximately 1 ton (2,000 Ib.) of flour is produced from 48 bushels 
of wheat and 1,330 (2 lb.) loaves of bread from 1 ton of flour. One 
penny per bushel variation in the price of wheat igs equivalent to 4s. per 
ton variation in cost of flour, and prices of flour are varied at frequent inter- 
vals in relationship to variations in the price of wheat, though the prices 
of milling products (bran and pollard) are taken into account. Prices of 
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bread are varied in relationship to the price of flour, but changes are not 80 
frequent as alterations in the price of flour because a variation of 3d. per 
loaf (2 lb.) of bread sets off a variation of £1 fs. 6d. per ton in price of 
flour. Other variations may result from changes in wage rates, hours of 
work, working conditions, taxation and costs of materials and equipment. 


At various periods between March, 1931, aud February, 1936, taxes: were 
imposed on flour used for local consumption for the purpose of raising 
funds to assist farmers during periods of low wheat prices. In December, 
1938, when the price of wheat had fallen again joint action to assist 
farmers was undertaken by the Commonwealth and the various Australian 
States. As part of the plan the Commonwealth levied an excise tax on 
flour used for home consumption, the rate of tax varying with the 
export parity price of wheat, and the Parliament of New South Wales 
enacted legislation to authorise the State Government to fix minimum and 
maximum prices of flour and other wheat products, including bread. 
The rate of flour tax was declared at £5 15s. per ton as from 5th Dee- 
ember, 1938, and the Master Bakers’ Association announced that the 
price of bread would be raised by 1d. per loaf in Sydney on 11th December. 
Before that date, however, the State Government issued a proclamation 
in terms_of the Wheat Products (Prices Fixation) Act, 1938, fixing the 
maximum prices at 54d. per loaf for “cash over the counter” retail sales, 
and 43d. for sales to retail shops in the inner industrial areas of Sydney, 
viz., the City of Sydney and the suburbs of Glebe, Darlington, Newtown, 


Erskineville, Redfern, Alexandria, Paddington, Mascot, Waterloo, St. 
Peters, Marrickville, Petersham, Annandale, Leichhardt and Balmain. 


Details regarding the flour tax and its effect on the price of flour are shown 
in the chapter “Agriculture” of this Year Book. 


On 6th November, 1941, the Ccmmonwealth Prices Commissioner issued 
an order in terms of the National Security (Prices) Regulations fixing 
the maximum prices of bread in the Sydney metropolitan area as from 
18th October, 1941, at 4d. per loaf above the prices prevailing on 3st 
August, 1989, where these prices did not exceed 4s. 6d. per dozen by whele- 
sale or 5d. per loaf by retail in the inner area, or 5s. by wholesale or 54d. 
by retail in the outer area. By order dated 22nd January, 1942, similar 
increase of 3d. per loaf was applied to retail sales “delivered” where pre- 
war price did not exceed 6d. per loaf. These prices were varied as from 
18th May, 1942 (by order dated 20th July) as follows:—Inner area, whole- 
sale 4s. 9d. per dozen, retail over counter 5id. per loaf, and delivered 53d. per 
loaf; outer area, wholesale 5s. per dozen, retail over counter 54d., delivered 
6d. per loaf. The maximum price by retail (other than over the counter) to 
persons who purchase 24 or more loaves in a week is 53d. per loaf in the 
inner area and 54d. in the outer area. A block system of delivering bread 
to householders has been introduced in Sydney, Newcastle, and other towns. 


The following statement shows the “official prices” of bread in Sydney 
recommended to members by the Master Bakers’ Association or fixed by 
Prices Commissioner at each date of change since 1920 in comparison with 
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ied ee of flour (including tax) on the date of change in prices of 
read :— 


Tasie 448.—Bread and Flour Prices in Sydney, 1920 to 1942. 


| sac of Bread per [ | Price of Bread per 
Dato ot fain Price of Date of Silos}, Biieeat 
change in price | Flour change in price’ Flour 
of Bread. Cash over Cash | per ton. of Bread. |Cash over Cash per ton. 
counter. [eiveren® counter. |delivered.* 
d. da | £8. da. d. d £s. d. 
1920. 1931. 
1 Jan 4} 4% {1215 0]/29Mar. ... 5 54 10 0 Of 
1 Feb 5k 5 1667 6 1932. 
O25 b 6 6} 19 2 6] lJan. ...} 4h | 5g 10 0 Ot 
13 Dec. f 6} 6} 19 7 6 1933. 
1921. 4Dec. ... 5 6 11 15 Of 
26 Sept.t 64 62 2017 6 1934, 
10 Dec. + 4} 5 12 0 0 lJune ... 4} 5} 7 65 0 
1924. 13 Aug. ... 4} 54 915 0 
21 July 5 5} 1410 0 1935. 
20 Oct. 5} 54 15 5 O]| 25 Mar. ...| 42-5§ 54 ll 2 6f 
1925. 21 Oct. ...) 5-5$ | 5$-53 | 12 12 6f 
5 Jan. by «| «6B Of 15 15 OO 1936. 
1926. 25 Feb... 4} 5 910 0 
10 May 5} 6 15 0 Oj} 17 Aug. ... 5 5} 12 0 0 
12 July 64 64 1515 0 1937. 
6 Dec. 6 6t 13:10 0 || 25Jan.... 54 5} 1215 0 
1927. 19 April...) 54 6 13 7 6 
31 Jan. 5b | C6 1210 0| 6Sept. ...) 5} bE «| 12 6 O 
19 Sept. 6 62 1315 0 1938. 
1928. |10 July... 5 5k 9 0 0 
13 Feb. 5t 6 1215 0/16 Dec. ... 5+ (a) 6 12:10 Of 
1929. | 1941. 
4¥Feb. ...) 54 5} Il 0 Of 13 Oct... 5g (a); 64 (a) 12 13 Of 
1930. i 1942. | 
30 June... 5 54 10 5 0 i 18 May ... 54 (a)) 46 (a) 12 13 OF 
1Sept. ...) 4} 5i 910 O} 
20 Oct 4} 5 815 0 | : 


* Cash daily or weekly, + Prices fixed by Profiteering Prevention Court. t Including tax. 

§ 43d. per loaf (2 or more loaves); 5d. per single loaf. The prices at this date were those recommended 
by Royal Commission. (2)Proclaimed price—}d. less in inner industrial suburbs. 

Thé peice of bread delivered by bakers to shops in the period covered by 
the table was $d. per loaf less than the cash over counter price, except be- 
tween March and October, 1985, when the wholesale price was 4s. 44d. per 
sJozen ivaves. 


Butter, Cheese, and Milk. 


Butter is an article of diet in general consumption throughout New South 
Wales, the local product being choice in quality and the supply more than 
sufficient in quantity for the local demand. The manufacture of butter, etc., 
in factories is supervised by State inspectors in terms of the Dairy Industry 
Act, which, together with the organisation of the industry for production 
and distribution, is described in the chapter of this Year Book entitled 
Dairying Industry. An effect of organisation has been to eliminate 
seasonal fluctuations in the prices of factory butter sold for local -con- 
sumption, all but a very small proportion being of choicest grade. The 
wholesale price was constant at 140s. per ewt. from 1st May, 1984, to 29th 
June, 1937, when it was increased to 149s. 4d. There was an increase to 
158s. 8d. on 8th June, 1938, and to 166s. 10d. on 6th March, 1942. Butter 


a 
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is marketed in 56 Ib. cases and these quotations are exclusive of the cost of 
the cases, viz., 2s. 6d. per ewt. The retail price of butter was 1s. 44d..to 
1s. 6d. per lb. in the various parts of the metropolitan district from May, 
1934, and the average was about 1s. 5d. per lb. The retail price was in- 
creased to 1s. 6d. per Ib. in June, 1937, to 1s. 7d. in June, 1938, and to 
1s. 8d. in March, 1942. 


Tapitz 449.—Consumption of Butter in New South Wales, 1930 to 1940. 


Consumption. | Consumption. 
(Factory and Farm butter.) j (Factory and Farm butter.) 
Year ended | Yearended {_ . 

June. : June, z 

Quantity. | Population. Quantity. | Population. 

Ib. | Ib. Ib. | lb. 

1930 84,725,000 | 33-6 1936 91,800,000 | 346° 
1931 82,915,000 | 32-6 1937 92,000,000 | 34:3 
1932 83,100,000 32-4 1938 93,680,000 346 
1933 84,119,000 32:5 1939 93,050,000 34:0 
1934 86,650,000 | 33-2 1940 95,000,000 34°3 
1935 88,354,000 33-8 j ; 


Available records regarding the consumption of fresh milk in the metro- 
politan milk district indicate that the average in the year ended 31st March, 
1941 was about 244 gallons per head. 


Metropolitan and Newcastle Milk Supply. 


Less than 30 per cent. of the milk supply of Sydney is derived from 
dairies within the Metropolitan area and the balance is obtained from 
country districts, viz., the South Coast district between Wollongong and 
Nowra, the districts traversed by the Main Southern Railway between Liver- 
pool and Moss Vale, the Penrith, Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the 
districts around Singleton, Branxton and Maitland on the Northern Railway 
line, and those in the neighbourhood of Dungog on the North Coast. line.. 

The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed directly to the 
consumers within a few hours of milking. The milk from the country is 
handled for the most part by distributing companies. As a general rule, 
the milk is delivered by the producers at country depots, where it is 
received by the companies for transportation in bulk to the metropolis. 

The greater part of the milk consumed in and around Neweastle is 
supplied by dairies outside the district. 

A block delivery system was introduced in Sydney and Newcastle in 
May, 1942 (see page 528). 

The following statement shows the quantity of country milk distributed 
in the metropolitan and Neweastle districts since 1933-34 :— 


Tapie 450.—Country Milk distributed in Sydney and Newcastle, 
1934 to 1942. 


Metropolitan Newcastle Metropolitan Newcastle 
a | District. District. zee District. District. 
t 
| | | j 
| gallons. gallons. | | gallons. gallons. 


1933-84 | 18,038,000 | 1,183,100 | 1938-39 24,666,700 | 1,790,500 
1934-35 | 18,639,500 | 1,192,000 | 1939-40 24,648,100 | 1,784,700 
1935-36 | 20,065,400 | 1,376,600 | 1940-41 | 25,824,700 | _ 1,870,600 
1936-37 | 21,249'500 | 1/616,300 | 1941-42 | 28,011,000 | 2,168,000 
1937-38 | 22,694,800 | 1,747,300 | 
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The supply and distribution of country milk in both metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts are supervised by the Milk Board, which consists of 
three members appointed by the Governor, viz., a chairman, a representa- 
tive of dairymen, and a representative of the milk consumers. 


The functions and powers of the Milk Board include the fixation of 
prices, and the regulation of methods and conditions of supply and treat- 
ment of milk in producing districts and of distribution in distributing dis- 
tricts. The milk supplied for consumption or use in distributing districts 
(except milk produced and retailed directly by a dairyman on his own 
behalf) is vested in the Board, and its supply, except to the Board, is 
prohibited. By arrangement, distributing companies organised for hand- 
ling milk on a large scale act as agents for the Board in receiving the 
milk at country factories and transporting it to Sydney or Newcastle, 
where they purchase their supplies from the Board. The Board determines 
the quantity of milk to be supplied by the various producing areas and pays 
the producers at the minimum prices fixed under the Act. 


An amending Act passed in Mav, 1942, provides that milk and cream 
sold or to be sold for use in the manufacture of commodities within a 
distributing or producing district may, by proclamation, be vested in the 
Milk Board. 


In March, 1932, minimum prices to be paid to dairymen for milk for 
the metropolitan district, delivered at certain country factories were fixed 
by the Milk Board on a basis by which the cost, including treatment, 
handling at the factory, and freight would be about 13d. per gallon on 
rail, Sydney. Prices for the Newcastle district were fixed as from 6th 
January, 1933. The prices were varied in March, 1988, and January and 
May, 1942, as shown below :— 


Taste 451—Milk Prices—Sydney and Newcastle. 


: Wholesale Prices—Maximum Retail Prices—Maximum 
Price to per gallon. per quart. 

Dairymanat | 

country : 

Date. factory. | ro Vendors at | At Vendor’s 

Miniroum Distributor’s Depot. premises. Loose. Bottled. 

per gallon. 
Bulk, Bottled. | Bulk. |Bottled. 
METROPOLITAN. 

d. s. do js. ad. 8s. d. | s. d. d. d. 
1932-March ...| 10 to 11¢ 1 5 ae or eee 7 2e6 
1938-March ... 12 1 dt] 1 92/110/2 2 7 8 
1942—January 16 1 ob 2 14/2 2/2 6 8 8 
1942-May ...... | 16 1 93| 2 12/2 og} 2 43] 72 8} 

NEWCASTLE. 

1933-January {| 11 toll} 14 e he $4 64 dys 

1938—March ... 12 1¢5 1 8 1 9|2 0 62 7k 

1942-January 16 1 8 20/2 0;2 4 74 84 

1942-May ...... 16 1 8 2 0 111/2 3 7 8 

The maximum price for milk produced in metropolitan dairies and 
retailed by the producer was 8d. per quart from March, 1932, to May, 1942; 
then it was reduced to 74d. per quart. Maximuin wholesale prices for 
special pasteurised milk in Sydney were fixed at 2s. 14d. per gallon at dis- 
tributors’ depots, and 2s. 6d. per gallon at vendors’ premises and the retail 


price at 9d. a quart from 1st August, 1939, to 30th April, 1942. 
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Sugar and Jam. 


The quantity of sugar consumed, including the quantities used in the 
local manufacture of products such as jam and biscuits (of which a pro- 
portion is exported), is about 100 Ib. per head. This estimate does not 
include the sugar contents of imported jam, preserved fruit, ete. Rationing 
of sugar commenced on 81st August, 1942 (see page 521). 

The records of the factories of New South Wales in 1940-41 show that 
14,735 tons of sugar were used in manufacturing confectionery, 8,373 tons 
in breweries, 10,774 tons in jam and fruit canning, pickles and sauces, 
6,393 tons in making aerated waters and cordials, 2,797 tons in making 
condiments, 4,157 tons in biscuit factories, and 7,593 tons in other food 
factories. The aggregate quantity used in factories, 54,822 tons, repre- 
sented nearly 44 lb. per head of population. 


The sugar consumed in Australia is produced in New South Wales and 
Queensland. In terms of an: agreement between the Governments of the 
Commonwealth and Queensland, the Queensland Government acquires the 
raw sugar manufactured from sugar-cane grown in New South Wales. The 
Queensland Sugar Board makes arrangements for the refining and dis- 
tribution of sugar for use in Australia at prices fixed by the agreement, 
and for the exportation of the surplus. The importation of foreign sugar 
is not permitted. The retail price of sugar in Sydney is 4d. per lb. 


Tea and Coffee. 


Tea enters largely into consumption among all classes, the average annual 
consumption prior to rationing was about 7 lb. per head. Of coffee, on the 
other hand, the average was about half a pound per head. 


During the three years ended June, 1939, the Netherlands East Indies 
supplied 65 per cent. of the total importations of tea into New South 
Wales; 26 per cent. was imported from Ceylon, 4 per cent. from India, 2 
per cent. from China, and 2 per cent. from Japan. 


Supplies of tea in Australia have been placed under the contro] of a 
Tea Control Board appointed by the Commonwealth in terms of National 
Security Regulations issued on 20th March, 1942. The Board consists of 
the Minister for Trade and Customs, the Commonwealth Prices Commis- 
sioner, two departmental officers and three members representing the 
wholesale tea trade. An additicnal member representing the retail tea trade 
may be appointed to attend such meetings as the Minister directs. Control 
under these regulations was extended to coffee as from 14th May, 1942. 


Purchases of tea by householders have been rationed since the end of 
March, 1942 (see page 521). 


About one-third of the supply of coffee consumed in recent years was 
obtained from Netherlands East Indies, and substantial quantities were 
imported from British East Africa, India, Papua, Arabia, and Central 
America. 

Vegetables and Fruit. 


The potato is the chief article of diet in the vegetable group, but it is 
subject to great fluctuations in supplies and in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and is supplemented 
by imports from Tasmania and Victoria. 

Onions are imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables 
are obtained chiefly from local sources, the Sydney supplies being marketed 
at the City Council’s market, where the growers sell their produce by 
private treaty. . 
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The fruit supply is derived mainly from the local orchards, and from 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Queensland. The Tweed River district of New 
South Wales and the ‘State of Queensland are the chief sources of 
the supply of bananas. 


Gas aNpD ELEcrRICITY. 


An index of the quantity of gas and electricity consumed in the metro- 
politan area (excluding electricity used for railways and tramways), with 
the average annual consumption during the three years 1929 to 1931 as 
base equal to 100, is shown below :— 


Taste 452.—Gas and Electricity-——Index of Consumption—Syduney. 
1929 to 1941. 


Year, Index Number. i Year. | Index Number. 
1929 105 1938 | 123 
1932 96 1989 131 
1936 112 1940 | 135 
1937 119 1941 148 


The supply of gas and electricity for cooking, heating and lighting is 
subject to regulation in terms of the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. 
Standards are prescribed in respect of power, purity and pressure of gas, 
also standard prices for gas supplied to private consumers by meter. 
Standard rates are fixed for dividends payable by the gas companies, viz., 
6 per cent. on ordinary share capital, and 54 per cent. on preference shares. 
The standard prices may be varied after inquiry as to what price would 
enable the company concerned to pay the standard rates of dividend. Such 
inquiries are conducted by boards which may be appointed from time to 
time, each consisting of a member nominated by the Minister for Local 
Government, one nominated by the company concerned, and a chairman 
chosen by agreement between the Minister and the company. 


Further particulars relating to gas and electricity works are shown in 
the chapters “Local Government” and “Factories.” 

Up to 14th February, 1938, a flat rate was charged for gas for domestic 
consumption, accounts being rendered monthly by the company supplying 
the greater part of the metropolitan area. Then a scale of charges 
was introduced so that the rate decreases gradually as consumption in- 
creases, and accounts are rendered at intervals of two months. The rates 
were increased by 0.012d. per unit or approximately 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet 
as from 11th May, 1942. The highest rate is 440d. per gas unit (equivalent 
to 5s. 1id. per 1,000 cubic feet) for the first 2,000 gas units (approximately 
12,400 cubic feet} consumed in the two months; and the lowest rate is 
307d, per gas unit (about 4s. 14d. per 1,000 cubic feet) for the consumption 
in excess of 96,400 gas units (nearly 600,000 cubic feet). A gas unit 
means 3,412 British thermal units gross, and a British thermal unit is 
the quantity of heat required to raise 1 lb. of water 1 degree Fahrenheit. 


The electricity supplied by the City of Sydney electricity undertaking 
to private dwellings was charged at separate rates for lighting and for 
power until May, 1925. Then a “single meter” system of charges was 
introduced, by which a certain rate (5d. per unit) is charged for primary 
units (either lighting or power) up to 24 units per quarter per 100 square 
feet enclosed by the outer walls of the residence; and 1d. per unit for 
secondary units in excess of this limit. The rate for secondary units is 
yod. where an electric range has been installed for cooking. Consumers 
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at the date when the single meter rate was introduced were allowed the 
option of having their accounts charged ag formerly at separate rates for 
power and lighting or of changing to the new system. 

Comparative statements regarding charges for gas and electricity for 
domestic consumption in Sydney were published in the 1939-40 issue of 
the Year Book at page 576. 


REGULATION or Prices of CommMopities In New Socutn WaAtes. 
State Price-fixing Authority. 


In December, 1938, the powers of the Industrial Commission of New 
South Wales (see page 572) were extended to enable it to investigate the 
prices of certain commodities, and rents of dwelling-houses and shops. 

The Commission’s reports on rents and on the prices of bricks in Sydney 
were summarised in Official Year Book, 1938-39. Reports on prices of 
bricks in Newcastle and Wollongong and on the prices of tiles were issued 
in 1940. References to the Industrial Commission for further inquiries 
were withdrawn in March, 1940. 


War Time Regulation of Prices. 

Within a few days of the declaration of war in September, 1939, the 
Commonwealth Government adopted measures for the control of prices and 
the prevention of profiteering in Australia. Proclamations were issued 
fixing the prices prevailing at 3ist August, 1939 (plus any increased sales 
tax as from 9th September) as the maximum prices of approximately 60 
commodities. At a conference of Australian Premiers on 9th September 
it was agreed to set up a joint prices administration operating under Com- 
monwealth law, except where existing State price fixing authorities were 
required to continue. Subsequent action for regulating prices was taken 
in terms of the (Commonwealth) National Security Act, 1989, which com- 
menced on 9th September. Control is vested in the Commonwealth Min- 
ister for Trade and Customs and a Commonwealth Prices Commissioner 
who is assisted by four advisers. In each State there is a Deputy Prices 
Commissioner and an honorary advisory committee (nominated by the State 
Government). Early in October, 1939, a comprehensive prices order was 
issued embodying an “averaging” system whereby prices might be varied in 
accordance with changes in costs without specific fixation. The order also 
provided that the basie price at the selected date (81st August) might be 
varied by the Commissioner or that specific prices might be fixed for any 
commodity. 

Goods or services are brought within the price fixing authority of the 
Commissioner when declared by the Commonwealth Minister for Trade and 
Customs by notice in the Gazette. A declaration may be made generally 
or in respect of any part of Australia or any proclaimed area or in respect 
of any person or body or association of persons. Prices or the bases of 
prices of commodities are determined and proclaimed by the Commissioner 
but may be referred back by the Minister for Trade and Customs for recon- 
sideration by the Commissioner. 

The Commissioner may conduct investigations, summon and examine 
witnesses, and obtain returns. He may fix maximum prices at which 
declared goods may be sold and may fix different maximum prices according 
te differences in the quality of the goods, quantity sold, terms and conditions 
of sale, or for different localities, maximum prices on a sliding scale, for 
cash, or delivery, or relatively to those charged by individual traders on a 
date or to wages or other costs, or upon other principle or condition; and 
he may vary orders made by him. It is an offence to refuse to sell a 
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reasonable quantity of a declared commodity at the fixed price, or to 
speculate or corner the market or restrict the circulation of goods. 

The Commissioner is authorised to fix maximum rates and charges for 
declared services supplied or carried on by a public utility undertaking or 
industrial or commercial enterprise such as electricity, gas or water supply, 
iransport, sewerage, disposal of refuse, or drainage. 


As a general rule, the prices prevailing at 31st August, 1939, were (until 
15th April, 1942) the basis of the price fixing orders issued by the Com- 
Missioner. Provision was made, however, for the adjustment of “basic” 
prices prevailing at the selected date in cases where the profit margin in 
such prices was found to be inequitable either to trader or consumer. 
It is recognised that some increases in prices in Australia are inevitable, 
e.g., those arising from increased prices of imported materials and goods, 
higher ocean freights, etc., on such imports, and from higher prices of local 
raw materials used in manufacturing. The system of “averaging” permits 
importers, wholesalers and manufacturers to vary their prices by averaging 
the cost of new stocks and old stocks of any commodity and adding a 
normal profit margin thereto. With the permission of the Commissioner, 
imported goods due to arrive within three months may be taken into the 
calculation. The system of averaging applies also where the new stock 
is acquired at lower cost than the old. 

In the retail trade the averaging system. is not generally applicable. The 
maximum price which may be charged is the cost to the retailer plus normal 
gross profit margin. Special provisions are made in respect of proprietary 
goods, consignment goods and raw materials such as coal, metals, hides, 
leather, timber, etc., where the principles adopted have been either a formula 
or specific determination of basic prices at intervals. 


The Commissioner exercises his authority to fix prices of particular 
ecmmodities or prices in defined areas when circumstances render this 
ecurse advisable, but the necessity for determining specific prices has 
been obviated to a large extent by the promulgation of these general rules. 

As from April 16, 1942, important additions were made to the number 
of goods and services declared. This was rendered necessary on account 
of increasing shortages of goods and of manpower, expansion of demand 
for essential goods and services, aud the development of a “black” market 
in certain goods. The new declarations cover all goods and services except 
goods under control of Commonwealth or State Government or any 
authority constituted under any State Act, livestock and perishable primary 
produce, and services supplied by Commonwealth or State or Local Govern- 
ment. All forms of insurance services except life insurance are included 
in the declaration; the only other exception is the service of banking. 

Following this action, the Prices Regulation Orders concerning the basic 
price were amended and consolidated and new orders were gazetted to 
introduce the following changes:—(a) A new prescribed date, 15th April, 
1942, was selected for the basic prices and the prices of all goods were 
pegged at the basic prices unless permission is given to add increased 
costs under the averaging principles. All goods already declared and sub- 
jected to averaging still operate under the averaging principle as laid 
down in the new order. All other goods sold by wholesale were made subject 
to averaging as from 1ith May, 1942. (b) The prices charged for all ser- 
vices were pegged at the level operating on 15th April, 1942, but application 
may be made for variation of the basie prices or an adjustment of prices 
on account of increased costs. (¢) The definition of gross profit was altered 
so that it is limited to the amount of gross profit obtained at the basic 
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date and not to the percentage gross profit as previously. (d) All traders 
and manufacturers are required to keep a record of the prices at which 
goods were sold on the basic date and the amount of gross profit obtained 
on that date. In the event of any trader or manufacturer failing to keep 
such records the maximum price at which any such goods may be sold is 
the cost of the goods. (e) If traders and manufacturers did not sell any 
particular class of goods on the prescribed date, application may be made 
as formerly to the Commissioner for the determination of a basic price 
on which such goods shall be sold, but until this has been done the maximum 
price at which any such goods may be sold is cost, plus an amount equal 
to five per centum of cost. 

The fundamental features of price control are not seriously affected by 
the changes. For goods formerly undeclared, and under the averaging 
system, the principal change is in the method of computing gross profit. 

When a trader makes application for an increase in price he is required 
to submit detailed balance sheets and supporting accounts or, if these are 
not available, copies of his income tax returns. The Department has 
access also to the records of the Taxation Department. The profit position 
is carefully examined to see whether the trader can bear, wholly or in part, 
the additional costs on which the application is based. Where it is found 
that traders are not generally complying with the Regulations the Minister 
for Trade and Customs may declare the person or company concerned, and 
such declaration places the business under the direct control of the Prices 
Commissioner. This power is additional to any penal action that might 
be taken under the National Security Act and the Prices Regulations 
thereunder. The declaration of the trader enables the Commissioner to 
fix prices at levels considered reasonable and to require traders to adjust 
excess charges. A number of persons and companies have been declared and 
dealt with in this manner. 


A list of goods and services declared up to 15th April, 1942, is shown below. 


Advertising show cards Building Materials and Casein. 
and show card boards. hardware—continued, Casings, sausage and. 
Display cards and cartons Door closers. frankfurt. 
Display Stands and Door handles. Cigars and cigarettes. 
Models. Door knobs. Coal. 
Asbestos, crude. Tee springs. Clothing— 
Bags, sacks, woolpacks QOrs. Fur coats and garments. 
Gute and es Fanlight openers: Hosiery. 
Bicycles, Fasteners — cupboard, Knitted outerwear, men’s 
Bicycle parts and acces- ee oe window. and boys’, woollen. 
sories. Hine os plates. Knitted underwear, 
Bitumen. Hooks, hat and c woott 
s oat. Ken? ata : 
Bitumen, cutback. Kalsomine. eee iam pay k 
Bituminous emulsions. Latches. auspandste Sng. “BOG 
Blankets. Lime. Men’s and bo s’ shirts. 
Bran and pollard. Locks. : Club bade . 
Paper hangings. Fe ae ee: 
Bronze powder. Plaster of paris, Coke. 
Brooms and brushes. Sanitary articles of Confetti. 
Building materials and earthenware. Cotton wool, medicated or 
hardware :— Sash fittings. otherwise. 
Architectual metal work Screw hooks. Cream of tartar. 
(decorative). Structural beams. Cream of tartar substitutes, 


Boards, wall and ceiling. 
Brackets. 

Bricks. 

Ceilings, art metal. 
Cement ornaments. 
Cement, Portland. 


Structural troughing. 
Tiles, roofing. 
Window frames. 

Camphor. 

Candles. 

Carpet sweepers. 


Cream separators. 
Dental equipment, 
and accessories. 


Dental supplies. 
Diamonds, industrial, 


parts 
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Dressing cases (women’s 
fitted) and fittings. 
Drugs and Chemicals, viz.— 
Ammonium bromide. 
Bicarbonate of soda. 
Bismuth carbonate. 
Borax. 
Borax glass. 
Carbonate of soda (soda 
ash). 
Citric acid. 
Copper sulphate. 
Lead acetate. 
Lead nitrate. 
Magnesium 
(Epsom salts), 
Methyl salicylate. 
Paradichlor- Benzene. 
Phenazone. 
Potassium bichromate. 
Potassium bromide. 
Potassium citrate. 
Potassium iodide. 
Serum, canine tick. 
Sodium bichromate. 
Sodium bromide. 
Sodium iodide. 
Sodium salicylate. 
Tartaric acid. 
Drums, (second-hand) steel. 
Dyes and dry colours. 
Earthenware, fancy. 
Electrical appliances— 
Cable and wire (covered). 
Storage batteries and 
parts thereof. 
Electric fittings, 
mental. 
Electric lighting 
art glass. 
Enamelled 
signs. 
Equipment— 
Amusement park. 
Dog-racing, also acces- 
sories (leads, muzzles, 
rugs, etc.). 
Glaciarium. 
Horse-racing and race- 
course. 
Horse-trotting. 
Shooting gallery. 
Fertilisers. 
Food group— 


Almonds, 

unshelled. 
Bacon and Ham. 
Baking powder. 
Beer. 


sulphate 


orna- 
ware, 


badges and 


shelled and 


Biscuits. 

Bread. 

Breakfast foods. 
Butter. 

Cake ornaments. 
Cocoa. 

Coffee. 
Cornflour. 


Food group—continued. 


Cream. 

Dates. 

Fish in tins. 

Fish paste. 

Flour, plain. 

Self-raising. 

Fruit and vegetable pulp. 

Fruits, dried and canned. 

Infants’ and _ invalids’ 
foods. 

Jams and fruit jellies. 

Meat— 

Canned. 
Extract of. 

Milk and cream, con- 
densed, concentrated 
and powdered. 

Oatmeal. 

Onions. 

Potatoes. 

Rice. 

Sago. 

Salt. 

Sugar. 

Tapioca, 

Tea. 

Tomato juice, 
sauce, soup. 

Tomatoes. 

Vegetables, 
canned. 

Wheatmeal. 

Furniture and furnishings— 

Blind rollers. 

Book cases and cup- 
boards, glass-fronted. 

Cabinets— 

Bathroom. 
China. 
Cocktail. 

Chairs— 
Deck. 
Easy. 

Coal boxes and kerbs, 
art metal. 

Fireside sets. 

Hall-stands. 

Lamps, standard. 

Lounge suites, settees. 

Pot stands and plant 
pedestals. 

Tables— 

Billiard. 
Coffee. 
Occasional. 

Traymobiles. 

Tubular steel furniture. 

Writing bureaux. 


puree 


dried and 


Garden arches, ornaments, 
rollers, seats. 

Gate valves. 

Glass bottles 
tainers, 

Glass, sheet—plain, clear. 
Figured, rolled and 

similar types. 


and con- 
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Glass, stained. 
Glycerine. 

Gold powder. 
Heaters, bath. 
Hides and Skins— 

Cattle. 

Calf. 

Yearling. 

Rabbit — dyed 

dressed. 

Sheep pelts. 
Household ornaments. 
House number and name 

plates. 

Iron and Steel Sheet— 

Black. 

Galvanised flat. 

Galvanised corrugated. 
Jewel cases. 

Jewellery. 
Jewellery, imitation. 
Lawn mowers. 
Leather— 

Dressed from hides. 

From marsupial skins.. 

From sheepskins. 

Kid. 

Sole. 

Splits. 

Upper, from  calfskins, 

hides and yearlings. 
Leather goods, fancy. 
Betting bags. 


ang 


Machinery— 
Aerated water machines: 
and gauges. 
Automatic slot vending. 
machines. 


Confectionery machinery. 
Dishwashing machines, 


electric. 

Fancy leather goods. 
machinery. 

Flexible shafting and 
casing for same. 
Jewellers’ tools and 
machines. 
Refrigerators and parts, 
electrical and gas— 
household type. 
Sewing machines and 
parts. 


Steam unions of gun- 
metal and bronze. 
Totalisator machinery. 

Vacuum cleaners, dom- 
estic. 
Washing 
domestic. 
Wringers, household. 
Manicure sets. 
Matches. 
Metals— 
Aluminium, 
sheet. 
Reclaimed and scrap. 
Brass, scrap. 
Bronze, scrap. 


machines, 


plate and 


Metals—continued. 
Copper—bars, blocks, 
ingots, pig and scrap. 
Gunmetal scrap. 
Lead, pig and scrap. 
Mercury. 
Tin ingots. 
Tin plate and sheet. 
Zinc—bar, blocks, ingots, 
scrap, shavings, dust. 
Mica. 
Motor vehicles— 
Caravans, trailers, horse- 
floats. 
Tractors. 
Musical instruments. 
Needles— 
for Knitting machines. 
for Sewing machines. 
Knitting, for hosiery 
manufacture. 
Oils— 
Castor, 
Edible and mixtures 
thereof. 
Essential—citrus. 
Fuel. 
Kerosene. 
Linseed. 
Lubricating (mineral). 
Motor spirit. 
Olive. 
Paraffin (medicinal). 
Petrol. 
Petroleum (crude). 
Paints and varnishes and 
enamels. 
Shellac. 
White lead. 
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Paper. 

Paper bags. 
Envelopes. 
Greeting cards. 
Newsprint, waste. 


Novelties. 
Theatre programmes 
(more than single 
sheet). 


Writing paper. 
Picture frames (exceeding 
12in. x 10in.). 
Piece goods— 
Cotton. 
Silk. 
Silk, artificial. 
Mixtures of foregoing. 
Hessian. 
Jute. 
Woollen or 
wool. 
Rope, cordage, twine, yarn 
and manufactures 
thereof. 
Twine, 
binder. 
Rosin (Colophony). 
Rubber, crude. 
Scrap and waste. 


Rubber goods— 

Balls, golf. 
Tennis. 

Belting. 

Footwear. 

Hose. 

Latex. 

Matting. 

Tyres and tubes. 


containing 


reaper and 
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Shop window fittings. 
Show cases, show stands. 
Skates, ice and roller. 
Soap. 

Surgical dressings— 

Bandages. 

Gauze. 

Lint. 

Tableware, plated (exe. 
knives, forks, spoons). 
Timber— 

Dressed and undressed 
(inc. shooks). 

Logs not sawn. 

Plywood. 

Tobacco. 
Towels and towelling— 

Terry, terry cloth, terry 
robing and bath mats. 

Toys— 

Children’s scooters, tri- 
cycles, motor cars and 
similar vehicles. 

Vells, calves’. 

Watches and watch move- 
ments. 

Wattle bark. 

Wax (carnauba compound). 

Wire, cable and covered. 
Netting. 

Wood, firewood. 

Handles for tools and | 
implements. 

Packing cases. 

Skewers (butchers). 

Walking-sticks. 

Wool tops. 


Services Subject to Wartime Prices Regulation. 


Transport by Sea.— 


Passenger fares between Australian ports. 
Freights for goods between ports in Australia, Papua, New Guinea, 
and Norfolk Island. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Index numbers of the wholesale prices in Sydney have been compiled 
from the prices of 100 commodities, arranged in eight groups, weighted 
according to the average annual consumption in New South Wales during 
the three years 1911-19138. The composition of this wholesale price index 
was explained on page 488 of the 1920 issue of the Year Book. An 
important change made was in January, 1930, when local prices of wool 
and cotton were substituted for the English prices used prior to that date. 


The index numbers for various years since 1911 are published in the 


following table. 


The 


prices in the 


year 1911 have 


been used 


as a base, and called 1,000. The indexes are not comparable between groups, 
except to illustrate the relative change. 
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Taste 453.— Wholesale Price Index Numbers (Sydney), 1911 to 1941. 


I Te | Wb | ave 4 ov. vi] VIL VIII. 
Year. Agricul- : Pion | Metals eae Dairy | Chemis Ogaimodis 
eae Leather, | Coal, [Materiats) Me | produce | cals. 

| Jute. | | || 

| | | 
1911 1000 | 1000 1000 1000 10C0 j- 1000 1000 1000 1000 
1913 1069 ; 1633 1043 1039 J107 | 1379 1093 1003 1092 
1920 2430 1914 3079 2602 2415 3118 2236 2301 2503 
1921 1750 1941 1473 2511 2259 1921 2020 1863 |i 1956 
1929 1707 1661 1656 2164 1953 | 2391 1842 1457 1863 
1931 1061 1758 1326 2038 1959 | 1538 | 1386 1633 1551 
1932 1137 1752 1235 2084 1943 137] 1295 1636 1525 
1936 i 1299! 1650 1470 1901 | 1707 1679 1316 1346 1562 
1937 1487 1671 1623 | 1985 1902 754 1404 1358 1677 
1938 1523 1682 1302 | 2002 1922 2024 | 1488 1391 1679 
1939 1351 171) 1398 2001 1902 1867 1476 1428 || 1643 
1940 1871 | 1763 | 3840} 2164] 2094; 2155 | 15041 1702 | 1799 
1941 1434 1947 1917 | 2316 2370 2092 1482 1907 1905 


* Weighted average. 


In computing the index the component items and the weighting have 
remained throughout on the basis of average annual consumption during 
the three years 1911 to 1918. The index therefore serves to indicate long 
term price changes in respect of standards of usage which prevailed nearly 
thirty years ago and have since changed substantially in certain major 
respects. For instance, the agricultural group consists largely of animal 
fodders of which consumption has declined; on the other hand, the con- 
sumption of petrol and other mineral oils hag increased considerably and 
they are not adequately represented in the index. Therefore, the index 
should be used only as a measure of long term price changes on the basis of 
consumption standards which prevailed about the base period. It should 
not be used as a measure of current changes in price level over, say, the 
past ten years nor as a basis for short term comparisons from month to 
month. In respect of the period since 1929 reference should be made to the 
Index of Wholesale Prices of Basic Materials and Foodstuffs published by 
the Commonwealth Statistician in the Monthly Review of Business Statis- 
tics (see Table 456). 

The following table shows the marked fluctuations in wholesale prices of 
the principal rural products in contrast with the movement of prices 
of the non-rural items included in the Sydney wholesale price index :— 


Tarte 454.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers (Sydney) Rural and 
Non-Rural Commodities, 1911 to 1941. 


r ] 
Year. | Wheat. Wool. (Lona es). Ganapati 
i 
W911... Be ee ah 1000 1000s 1000 1000 
1929 ., f0 Sse. teal 1395 j 1624 204) 1836 
i) ae eee 876 965 | 1400 | 1774 
1986... oe: i os 1198 1682} 1415 1650 
1087 te Se BE OR: 1476 | 1929 | 1462 1731 
1988 2.00 eee «1009 1294 1566 1725 
1989 kee eel 7133 1346 1604 175} 
1940 eee 119 1581 1604 1950 
19410 ee see ee ad 1126 | 158] 1604 2135 
J 
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The price of wool to which the index numbers up to September, 1939, 
relate is the average at auction sales in Sydney and the price since that 
date is based on the agreed price at which the clip was acquired by the 
British Government, without allowance for any part of the profits on resale 
which may accrue eventually to the wool growers. 


Subsidies paid to the wheat farmers by the Government as in the five 
seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36 and in 1938-39 are not included in the price 
of wheat on which the index is based. The price for wheat as from the 
middle of the year 1940 is the price fixed by the Australian Wheat Board 
for wheat to be used for flour for local consumption. 


The index number for butter refers to the supply for local consump- 
tion, which is dearer than butter for export. The index number for non- 
rural commodities is based on the prices of the 74 non-rural commodities 
included in the genera] wholesale price index numbers, no highly manu- 
factured commodities being taken into consideration. 


The average wholesale prices of twenty-nine commodities, which are repre- 
sentative of the various groups covered by the index numbers, are shown 
in the following statement. The quotations represent the mean of the 
monthly prices in Sydney and are stated in Australian currency. 


TaBLe 455.—Wholesale Prices (Sydney) 1921 to 1941. 


Commodity. | 1¢21, 1929, 1931. 1982, 1939, 1940. | 1941, 
i 1 
s. d. s. d, a dios d, s d.| 3. d./| s dad. 
Wheat, milling .- .. bush.| 8 79 4 10°6 2 52/1 3 o9 2 68 8 1L 3 11°3 
Flour ae - -. ton! 386 7 239 11 191 3* 197 (0* 247 O* 245 6 } 248 0 
Chaff, wheaten .. ae », | 128 9 137 2 78 2 | 78 9 82 0 | 108 5 114 6 
Potatoes (local) .. oe » | 119 0 133 6 | 130 8 120 0 £77 4 | 210 5 | 119 4 
Sugar ne + | 980 6 746 8 746 8 746 = 8 664 0 | 664 0 664 0 
Tobacco, dark plug «Tb 8 2 8 4 10 9 jl 0 12 1 12 5 15 J 
Tea .. a AS 2 2 2 24 21 2 2 | 24 210 
Soap ee oes .. 44h 28 9 24 0 | 2211 22 0 22 1; 2 5 | 22 3 
Jam.. 4. +.  «- 18,,| 138 0 il 6 10 9 11 7 10 5 | 10 6 | 10 8 
Kerosere .. ss 8i gal.| 20 8 13 4 13 0 132 1360) 142 | 15 7 
Wool, greasy ae os Ib, 1) O'SF 1 18 0 89 G 82 0 11°74 Lis¢t: 1 J4t 
Leather, sole 8 as he 111 19 17 1 8 2 0 2 35 2 4 
Woolpacks oe «. each 3 9 3 10 4 2 3.8 3 1b 5 4 5 2 
Tron—Pig, local . .. ton} 182 6 120 0 115 0 96 8 85 0 85 0 8 0 
Plate, girder die », | 696 8 390 0 410 2 | 434 7 421 3 | 409 5§ | 418 0§ 
Corrugated, galv. 979 2 517 6 609 7 | 571 7 670 0 | 573 1 603 6 
Copper, sheet (6x 3 x 24 ga’ rey, 22 19 1 36 1 39 1 32! 134 1 53 
Hardwood, local (8 x 2) 
100 sup.ft.| 86 0 32. 8 82 (0 30 2 27 6 31 2 36 6 
Pine—Local (44 x 1) 100sup.ft.| 62 0 61 0 61 8 68 4 61 6 62 10 70 1 
N.Z. (4) x1) % 62 0 41 0 42 8 43 6 44 0 47 2 | 55 7 
Oregon (2 x 2) re 47 1 29 4 86 0 | 37 8 37 «25 58 9 70 11 
Bricks as os .- 1,900; 68 0 71 7 57 0 | 57 0 62 7 58 2 |) 65 6 
Beef—Fores et an Ib. 0 22 0 4:3 0 24 0 4 0 32 0 39, 0 37 
Hinds se ae. ” 0 56 0 69 0 570 0 43 0 55 0 64 0 65 
Mutton = is a 3 0 4:2 0 4:4 0 26 | 0 23 9 33 0 3°7| 0 34 
Lamb ‘ail, = oo co, 0 68 0 64 0 46 0 32 0 62/ 0 eg! 0 59 
Butter. oe We. el ciao 110 1 4 1 8 15 15:15 
Eggs, new laid .. .. doz} 2 4 110 14 1 3 1 a4 1 5.38, 1 4:3 
Cream of tartar .. aie Th. 2 0 14 2 0 110 1 85 (a) {a) 
*Including tax. + Weighted average (: season ended June). 
t Agreed price forsale of clip to British Government. §9to 1g xi. ( a) Notavailabie. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices—Comparison with Other Countries. 


The following statement shows the index numbers of wholesale prices 
of basic materials and foodstuffs in Australia, as compiled by the Common- 
wealth Statistician from quotations obtained from Melbourne (Victoria) 
sources; the weighting system is based on average annual consumption 
during the years 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive, aud the year 1928-29 is the 
base — 100. Index numbers are shown also for New Zealand, Canada, 
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United Kingdom and United States of America with the calendar year 
1929 as base:— 


Tape 456.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers.—International Comparison. 


‘Melbgaras) N United 
sepounne): on Canada. United i 
Yearonded | ("Weaith | Years | (Gengusand | (Dominion | Kingdom. | “enterica, 
Boreas | Sigtos | Stainicos | ‘rege | Beato 
Statistics. )* | 
1929 100 1429 100 100 100 100 
1932 86 1932 89 79 75 68 
1935 sl 19325 95 75 78 84 
1938 91 1938 105 82 89 82 
1939 92 19389 108 79 90 81 
1940 95 1940 121 87 120 82 
1941 102 | 1941 133 94 134 92 


* Basic materials and foodstuffs. 


The index numbers show the trend of wholesale prices in each of the 
countries specified but they are not comparable one country with another. 


Rerait Prices or Foon. 
The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown 
in this chapter, are based on the prices quoted by retail shops in the metro- 
politan district in returns collected by the Commonwealth Statistician. 


_ The following statement shows annual averages of the principal food 
commodities. The figures represent the means of the monthly prices 
during each year. 


on ee 
TaBLe 457 —Retail Prices of Food—Sydney, 1911 to 1941. 
Commodity. ioi1. | 1921. | 1920. | 1931. | 1932.| 1939./ 1940. | 19041. 
+ { i i 
sd js.d.) a d.|3 djs do | s dis d.js a 
Bread Ee 21b. loaf} 0 35 |/0 62] 0 57 )0 54)]0 53 | 0 60!0 6010 6-0 
Flour woe ee OD, OO 26 10 59] O 42/0 35/0 36 | 0 49)0.49) 0 5:0 
Tea “ar, hil “a .. Ib 85 [L107 | 2 22/2 87,2 24] 2 H8)2 G5] 21v5 
Sugar we tee ae gp f O 627 -f0 B71 0 46 [9 4610 45 | 0 40/0 40] 0 40 
Rice sae ee ee gg JO 7 FO 49 | 0 87 10 3510 35) 0 84/0 34] 0 Br 
Oatmeal .. 4 ws wb 25 10 40] O 41/0 31/0 31 | 0 3310 27) 0 36 
Potatoes .. * owe 7D O BLO T3 | 1 91/0 94/0 G4 fd 5 L? | 0103 
Kerosene .. we oe -- gal.) Q1bl (2109 ) L113 (1 94,1 93 | 1 7651 77) 1 88 
Milk toe Quart}O 44 10 81] 0 90/0 71/0 72) 0 7110 71/0 772 
Butter... weed 7 | 2 07: | 2 OF | 1 7OJ1 54] 1 70/1 70) 1 70 
Cheese... see gy |O) BT 1 BOD) 1 42 /01109]1 o2 | 1 26/1 27/11 83 
Eggs, Fresh... ws, dome 1 85 (2 G5 | 2 U1 |1 73Bj1 5B] 1 70/1 SB) 1 74 
Bacon, Middle Cut® . . Jbl 0105 |1109 ) 1 77 {1 22/1 4 | 1 43)1 54 | 1 Be 
Beet, Sirloin ce ee ge | O 45 10 OL | 9113 (0 93/0 87 | O 104 (0113 | O 117 
Rib ce ee we gy [0 3B 10 G7) :O 8S 1O 72/0 65] O 73/0 84] 0 85 
Steak Rump... .. ws gg [0 70: [1 BO] 1 40 )1 19)/1 1:0!) 1 29/1 44] 1 59 
Beef, Corned Round .. «yy | 0 40/0 81 | 0 86/0 73/0 73] 0 82} 0 91] 0 OF 
‘Mutton, Lee ww we we gg | 0 8010 69] O 8410 G2L0 57 | 0 72/0 7510 T1 
Loin as yy [0 BS 10 TE) O 98jO 7610 66] O 80/0 8910 3 
Chops, Loin wee we gy | O 640 FO BE | O10 |O 79/0 71) 0 89/0 95] 0 89 
eg . » |O 38 ]/0 81] 0 98/0 74/0 66] 0 SO/0 85) 0 B84 
Pork, Leg ae - 5 (0 78 \1 34] 1 26/0111] 0107 | 1 Vt}1 V4] 1 o9 
Chops ; » |O 85 |1 SS] 1 32 | 0 112) 0 106 5 re Oa es es 
} 


*Rashers in 1932, and later years. 


The average prices of tea, beef, oatmeal, kerosene and cheese were dearer 
in 1941 than in the previous year, but potatoes, eggs, mutton and pork 
were cheaper. 


The monthly variations in the average prices of the principal food com: 
modities in Sydney since January, 1941, are shown below. The following 
items are not included in the table, viz., sugar (which remained unchanged 
throughout this period), 4d. per Ib.; bread, 6d. per 2 Ib. loaf, except in 
‘months November, 1941, to May, 1942, when it was 6.1d.; butter, 1s. 7d. 
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per lb. to February, 1942, 1s. 7.8d. in March and 1s. 8d. from April; milk, 
7.1d. per quart to January, 1942, 8d. in February to April, and 7.5d. from 
May. 


TABLE 458.—Retail Prices of Food—Sydney—Monthly. 


Beef. | Mutton. 

Month. Flour. Tea Jam, | Flaked | Potatoes| Eggs. Ribs; Rump Leg. Loin 

Plum. | Oats. (incl. | Steak. Chops. 
2 Ib Ib Iflb. Tb. 7 Ib. doz. pone.) Ib. Tb. Ib. 
] . 

1941. d. 8s. d. d. d. fs. dos. dij d.o fs. d. d. d. 
January...) 50 | 2 80} 10:4 30/1 46/1 69 94} 1 7:2 8:0 7 
February 50 | 2 8:0 | 10-4 31/0 99]1 8-7 90) 1 65 17 9°6 
March ...| 50/2 8:0 | 10:4 3°4 | 010-6 | 1 88 88 | 1 58 75 9°4 
April --| 5&0 ]2 80 | 104 35 | 0 99 | 111°8 8651 5:7 74 92 
May {| 50 |210°0 | 106]. 36/0 94) 2 01 80} 1 52 67 91 
June --| 5:0; 210°0 ; 106 37,0 86)1 90; 79|1 50 66 86 
July --| 5:0) 2110; 10-6 37/0 90/1 7:0 82 )1 54 68 8°7 
August ...} 5:0 | 211°8 | 10-6 3°8|0 87)1 50 84/1 53 68 8°5 
September 50 | 3 2:0 | 10-6 38/0 97/1 50 84,1 54 7:0 8°5 
October ...| 4:9 | 3 3:8 | 106 38 | O1l'1 | 1 5:0 84 )1 56 6-9 8:7 
November 50 | 3 38 | 10-6 3°8 | 0104 [1 4:2 82|1 58 6:7 86 
. December 5013 58 | 106 3°8 | 011°6 | 1 5-0 86/1 62 6:7 86 

1942, | : 
January... 5:0) 3 58) 110) 38/1 27/150) 84/166] 70] 87 
February 5-0 | 3 3:8} 11:3 38 |} 1 45 |]1 7:8 83/1 71 7:0 8-8 
March ...! 5-0 | 3°38] 11-4 37) 1 50/1 9:2 88 {1 74 71 9-0 
April wi 50} 3 38] 115 36 | 1 5812 36 84] 1 74 71 9-2 
May 50] 3 3:8] 115 35 | 1 58 | 2 36 86) 1 74 72 94 
June 50/13 38] 116; 35{1 65 | 2 36 85 | 1 75 76 95 


Retail Prices of Food—Comparison with other Countries. 


The following statement shows the increases ag compared with July, 
1914, in the retail prices of the principal articles of food in various countries 
to July, 1989, and the increases during the currency of the present war. 
The figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette and other official sources; those relating to 
Sweden include fuel and lighting. ‘The particulars for the Australian 
States relate to the capital cities. 


TABLE 459.—Retail Prices of Food, Increases in Various Countries. 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices. 


Country. 3 compared wi July, 1914. with Aug. 1089, 

July, July, July, July, | July, |; Aug., | Aug., | June, 

1918. i 1920. | 1929, 1932, 1939. 1940, 1941. 1942. 
New South Wales _... 34 96 66 32 44 2 2 12 
Victoria... ie ane 33 198 62 23 51 1 1 14 
Queensland a se 41 99 | 58 24 44 3 4 12 
South Australia wa{ 25 92) 54 | 10 | 27 2 1 16 
Western Australia .. 11 63 45 7 26 3 4 10 
Tasmania - we) OF 84 | 50 16 35 5 5 14 
Australia ... Se 31 94 61 23 42 || 2 2 13 
New Zealand ... .| 39 67 46 8 49 lf 3 5 
South Africa... es 34 97 16 6* 6 4 14 26 
United States ... ae 64° 115 | 55 8 27 | 3 15 1 
Canada .. Re bee 75 127; 50 8* |} 10 6 24 9 
United Kingdom .| 110 158 49 25 39 20 20 14 
Germany ios Ao (eG tT 56 16 25 || 6 7 8 
Sweden ... site .| 168 197 51 28 49 t tT + 
Norway ... ive wee] 179 219 ; 57 34 66 20 47 tT 
France(Paris) ... wal 106 273 522 449 661 t 5 er | 


*Percentage decrease. t Not available. + Amended since last issue. 
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The index numbers shown above may not be used for exact compari- 
sons between the various countries owing to differences in the scope of the 
data, and in methods of compilation. 


House Rents. 


When the census was taken in June, 1933, the private dwellings occu- 
pied by tenants in New South Wales numbered 270,740 or 47 per cent. of 
the total. The average weekly rental (unfurnished) was 18s. 10d. viz., 
private houses 18s. 1d. and flats and tenements 23s. 9d. The number in the 
metropolitan area was 160,260, and the average rentals 21s. 11d.—private 
houses 21s. 1d., flats and tenements 25s. 4d. Further details regarding rents 
jn the metropolitan and country districts at the Census date were published 
in the 1933-34 issue of this Year Book. 


Average Rents of Dwellings, Sydney. 

A comparative statement of average weekly rents in Sydney from 1865 
to 1920 is published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, 
1919-20, and for later years to 1936 in the Statistical Register, 1935-36. The 
average rentals of wooden and brick houses containing four and five rooms 
in various years since 1929 are shown below. The averages have been com- 
puted from returns supplied by house agents in relation to brick and wooden 
houses of an average standard—those with special advantages or disad- 
vantages being excluded. The figures for each year represent the mean of 
the averages for the four quarters. 


per week, of Dwellings, Sydney, 1929 to 1941. 


Four Rooms. Five Rooms. Weighted 
SOT SS il | Average, 
Wooden. | Brick. } Wooden. Brick. | 4 & 5 rooms. 
| | | 
s. d. 8. d. | 8. d. 8. d | s. d 
1929 : -| 20 0 | 22 8 | 24 7 29.3 | 25 7 
1932... ‘. «= 16 2 18 0 : 18 6 2111 |: I9 8 
1933. | 15 8 17 6 1g 4 211 | 19 0 
1936 (*) : 15 10 19 3 19 6 22.5 | 20 4 
1937... i cas 17 0 | 210 ; 19 7 | 24 6 | 21 8 
19388. ‘ : 18 3 | 2111 | 20 5 | 24 9 | 2 6 
1939 2 19 1 |) 22 7 | 21 2 25 5 +: 23 3 
1940... 19 4 22 8 | 21 3 25 7 23 5 
194] . arr : 19 4 22 9 | 21 4 | 25 7 | 23°=«5 
1 | } ! 


Note.—Kitchen is included as a room. (*) Basis amended slightly. 


TENANCY AND RecuraTion or Rents in N.S.W. 
State Laws. 


Leases of dwellings in New South Wales are subject to the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1899, and its amendments. Since 1931 the right to eject 
tenants from dwellings leased at rents not exceeding £3 a week has been 
restricted. Under certain circumstances a competent court may postpone 
eviction for a period up to four months, 


In October, 1931, a general reduction of 224 per cent. in rents was pre- 
scribed by law as part of a plan to combat the depression then prevalent in 
Australia. The reduction is to continue until 31st December, 1943, in 
respect of rents of premises under a lease which was made prior to 30th 
June, 1930, 
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Following an investigation into rents of dwellings by the Industrial Com- 
mission (see Year Book 1937-38) and the outbreak of wary in 1939 the Fair 
Rents Act was passed in New Scuth Wales. The Act commenced on 1st 
December, 1939. It applies to rents of dwellings, including flats, let at 
a rent not exceeding £3 10s. per week, and shops or buildings used partly 
as dwellings and partly as shops let at a rent not exceeding £6 per week. 
The Act prescribes that rents of such dwellings which were subject to lease 
between dist May and 31st August, 1939, may not be increased above the 
rent at the latter date until the fair rent has been determined by a court. 
The Act does not apply to premises licensed under the Liquor Act, registered 
clubs, houses ordinarily leased for summer residence, dwellings occupied 
with more than half an acre of land, nor buildings erected on land used 
substantially for agricultural purposes. 


Jurisdiction under the Fair Rents Act is exercised by the Courts of Petty 
Sessions upon application by lessor or lessee. The fair rent is determined 
upon the improved capital value of the property at the rate of 14 per cent. 
above the “prescribed rate” with allowance for costs of maintenance and 
repairs, rates, etc., and depreciation. 


The “prescribed rate” is the average rate of interest on first mortgages 
on urban securities as shown in records of the Registrar-General. The rate 
has been 5% per cent. except in the period 8th March to 16th August, 1940, 
when it was 5% per cent. 


War-time Regulations—T enancy and Rents. 

Provision for war-time regulation of rents in Australia was made by 
National Security (Fair Rents) Regulations issued by the Commonwealth 
in September, 1939, but in view of the enactment of the Fair Rents Act, 
the regulations were not brought into operation in New South Wales. 


On 28th November, 1941, National Security (Landlord and Tenant) 
Regulations were issued by the Commonwealth and they were applied in 
this State, superseding the Fair Rents Act insofar as it is inconsistent 
with the Regulations. 


Fair Rents Boards, in terms of the Regulations, were constituted at the 
Courts of Petty Sessions with jurisdiction in respect of dwelling-houses 
(including flats or other premises or parts of premises used for the purpose 
of residence) which were let on 31st August, 1939, at rental not exceeding 
£4 4s. Od. a week, also those of similar standard which have come into 
existence since that date or, if in existence, were not let on that date. On 
12th March, 1942, the Board’s jurisdiction was extended to premises which 
are partly dwelling-house and partly shop leased to one tenant with rental 
not exeeeding £20 a week as at 31st August, 1939, also to garages irrespec- 
tive of rent. 


A Board may determine the fair rent of such dwellings on its own 
motion or on application by owner, lessor or lessee, having regard to capital 
value, rates, annual costs of repairs, ete., rents of comparable premises 
in the locality, rate of interest charged upon overdrafts by the Common- 
wealth Bank, ete. 


By the regulations restriction is placed upon the eviction of tenants. 
Before applying to a Board for an order for possession of premises or eject- 
ment of tenants, the lessor must give notice to quit for a period which 
varies according to the length of the tenant’s occupancy and hig application 
must he based on specified grounds, ¢.g., that the tenant has failed to pay 
the rent or to take reasonable care of the premises. If he requires the 
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premises for occupation by himself or a purchaser entitled to vacant 
possession or the dwelling is occupied by a member of the Forces or a female 
dependant or parent of a member, it is a condition that other suitable 
premises must be available for the occupier. 


Tt is a breach of the Regulations to refuse to let a dwelling to an applicant 


on the ground that he has children, or to inquire from a prospective tenant 
if he has children. 


By National Security Regulations regarding the Housing of War 
‘Workers the provisions of the Landlord and Tenant Regulations relating 
to termination of tenancies, recovery of possession or ejection of tenants 
are extended to dwelling-houses let to war workers in proclaimed areas. 
‘While war workers pay the rent they may not be ejected from dwellings in 
these localities unless by order made on certain specified grounds. War 
workers may require vacant houses to be let to them and the Fair Rents 
Boards may determine the fair rent of such houses. 


Rerai, Price Inpex Numpers. 

Retail price index numbers for Sydney and other Australian cities 
and towns are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician. The earliest 
index relates to the prices of food and groceries and rents of all houses, 
with the year 1911 as the base. Particulars of this index have been 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book; it is known as the “All 
Houses” or “A” series index, and hag been practically superseded by the 
“All Items” or “CO” series index. 


The latter series originated in the findings of the Royal Commission 
appointed by the Federal Government in 1919 to inquire into the basic 
wage. The Commission conducted an investigation into the cost of living 
for a family consisting of man, wife, and three children under 14 years of 
age, and having determined a standard of living, ascertained the cost in the 
capital cities of Australia in November of each year from 1914 to 1920. 
After the inquiry, the Commonwealth Statistician extended the scope of 
his investigations regarding retail prices to cover all the main groups of 
household expenditure on the basis of a regimen similar to that adopted 
by the Commission, in order to compile the “All Items” index numbers. 
The groups of household expenditure covered by the series are food and 
groceries, rent of four- and five-roomed houses, clothing, and miscellaneous 
items, including fuel and light. 


The “All Items” retail price index numbers for Sydney as compiled by 
the Commonwealth Statistician are shown below. The index numbers 
from 1914 to 1922 inclusive are available for the month of November only. 
In 1923 and later years the index has been compiled for each quarter, and 
the annual figures in the table represent the mean of the four quarters. 
Separate particulars are stated for the various groups of expenditure. 
The base of each group of household expenditure is the weighted average 
for that group in the six capital cities of Australia during the quinquen- 
nium 1923-1927, taken as 1000. 
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Tasee 461,—Retail Price Index Numbers—“All Items”—Sydney, 

1914 to 1941. 
Food, 
Period. mot | ae a Clothing. petinesoes Household 
Groceries. | Rooms). touting, ee ee 

1914, November... 638 758 680 755 766 712 
1915 as 844 780 825 805 798 816 
1916 ” 833 791 818 903 808 836 
1917 877 797 848 1009 889 892 
1918 -s 877 832 861 1102 988 938 
1919 a 1073 866 1000 1237 1059 1065 
1920 mr 1225 980 1138 1323 1209 1193 
1921 re 964 1000 977 1255 1009 1046 
1922 Pe 982 1048 1006 1051 1034 1021 
Years. 
1923-27 ... 1012 1111 1047 950 1021 1020 
1928 1021 1143 1064 978 1048 1042 
1929 1090 1162 1115 983 1046 1073 
1930 984 1197 1059 931 1040 1026 
1931 oe 876 1026 929 835 1013 922 
1932 852 894 867 769 996 867 
1933 800 864 822 742 988 832 
1934 825 869 840 146 975 842 
1935 840 891 858 746 976 852 
1936 848 936 878 7178 949 866 
1937 xe 868 965 904 818 949 889 
1938 . 904 1004 941 833 936 913 
1939 936 1035 972 843 940 936 
1940 952 1042 985 950 984 974 
1941 962 1043 992 1119 1051 1028 


The index number of total household expenditure in Sydney fell by 224 
per cent. between 1929 and 1933. 
was slow and in 1939 the index number was still 13 per cent. below the 
level of 1929. During the next two years prices in all groups, particularly 
prices of clothing, became dearer, and the index number in 1941 was only 


Then it began to rise but the movement 
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4 per cent. Jower than in 1929. Food was uearly 12 per cent. cheaper, rent 
was 10 per cent. lower, but clothing was nearly 14 per cent. dearer, and 
miscellaneous items were slightly dearer. 


The changes in the retail price index numbers in each quarter since 
March, 1939 are illustrated below. The base of each group is the same as 
the base of the index numbers in Table 461, viz., the weighted average of 


the group in the six capital cities of Australia in the years 1923-27 taken 
as 1,000:— 


Taste 462.—Retail Price Index Numbers—“All Items’”—Sydney. 
March quarter, 1939 to June quarter, 1942. 


| \ ( 
| Food, Total 
Quarter ended— | pe and Houing | es ceries | Clothing. Miscell- soos 
' Groceries. 4 a usin; aneous. Ex pen- 
wees Srey Combined 7 aiture, 
ij 
1939. | 
Marches tunis tats: | 944 | 1027 974 835 | 937 | 934 
JUNE ..ceeeeceeee ane 930 | 1033 968 841 | 9389 | 932 
September ss! 930. 1039 | 970 841 939 | 933 
December 940 | 1040 977 | 854 |; 943 + 943 
1940. | | 
Marah sect taieacicieel 933 | 1041 | 973 ssi | 949 | 946 
JUNC oeeeseseeeee «| 957 | 1041 | 988 923 985 976 
September... “a 945 1042 | 980 948 996 {| 973 
December 974 | 1042 998 1046 =| 1004 1008 
1941. 
March.... | 982 1043, =—«:1003 1058 | 1030 1018 
June ye. ioe . «©6949 «1048 984 1109 | :1039 1019 
September... w= «QA4T 1043 983 1129 «=| 1062 | 1027 
December 969 1044 996 1179 1072 1048 
\ ' | 
1942. 
March 1005 | 1045 1018 1211 | 1085 =| «1070 
June . 10384 | 1043 1035 1279 1089 =| 1096 
Septem ber : 1061 | 1042 1051 1337, | «1105 |_1122 
: | | i ! 


The increases in the retail price index numbers of the various groups 
between September quarter, 1939, and June quarter, 1942, were as follows :— 
Food and groceries, 11.1 per cent.; housing, 0.4 per cent.; clothing, 52.1 
per cent.; miscellaneous, 16 per cent.; total household expenditure, 17.5 
per cent. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


DeEpaRTMENTS OF Lapour—Statr AND ComMMONWEALTH. 

Administrative functions of the State of New South Wales in relation 
to employment and industrial matters are the province of the Depariment of 
Labour and Industry and Social Services. The department is concerned 
with the registration of trade and industrial unions, administrative 
work in respect of industrial arbitration and conciliation within the 
jurisdiction of the State, inspection of factories and shops and other 
matters relating to industrial welfare, apprenticeship and the training cf 
youths, the placement of labour, prevention and relief of unemplcyment, 
subsidised immigration and workers’ compensation. 


The New South Wales Industrial Gazette is issued monthly by the Depart- 
ment. It contains information regarding departmental activities, new 
industrial legislation, industrial awards and agreements, etc. 


The Commonwealth Department of Labour and National Service waz 
established in 1940 with a view to the effective organisation of the labour 
resources of Australia for the prosecution of the war and for post war 
rehabilitation and development. The department co-operates with similar 
departments of the States. Its work is organised in divisions, viz., employ- 
ment, industrial relations, industrial training, industrial welfare, record 
and analysis of employment and man power statistics, and reconstruction. 


Wartime Reaquitation or EareproyMent. 


Wartime regulations regarding employment relate to the supply of labour 
and allocation to essential work, the training and industrial welfare of 
workers and the preservation of industrial peace. 


In order to overcome difficulties arising from a shortage of skilled 
workers for the production of munitions and supplies for the efficient 
prosecution of the war, arrangements have been made for the temporary 
relaxation of existing customs: and conditions of employment in certain 
trades. The terms of dilution are arranged and supervised by committees 
representing employers and employees in each trade or group of trades, 
viz., a central dilution committee and a local dilution committee in each 
State. Dilution agreements have been made by employers and the 
employee unions concerned in various sections of the metal industry and 
in the boot trade. Courses of intensive training are provided for persons 
selected to be trained and suitable employees may be advanced to trades- 
man status with the approval of the appropriate local dilution committee. 
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Conditions relating to the wages payable to workers employed in the 
production of munitions and supplies for war purposes were prescribed by 
National Security (Employment) Regulations, dated 7th July, 1940, and 
subsequent amendments. The offer by employers or acceptance by employees 
of wages at higher rates than those prescribed was prohibited. This 
prohibition was applied to employment generally by National Security 
(Economie Organization) Regulations issued on 19th February, 1942. 


National Security (Man Power) Regulations were proclaimed in January, 
1942. The objects of these regulations are to secure that the labour 
resources in Australia “shall be organized and applied in the best possible 
way to meet the requirements of the Defence Forces and the needs of 
industry in the production of munitions and the maintenance of supplies 
and services essential to the life of the community.” Executive powers 
are vested in the Director-General of Man Power, subject to the control 
and. direction of the Minister for Labour and National Service. There is 
a Deputy Director-General in each State and National Service Offices have 
been established throughout the Commonwealth. The Comnionwealth 
Department of War Organization of Industry co-operates with the man 
power authorities in classifying industries as essential and non-essential, 
and in introducing simplified processes in manufacture and other measures 
for economy in the utilization of national resources. 


The Minister may declare industries or undertakings to be protected 
and the Minister or Director-General may grant exemption from service 
in the Defence Forces to any person or class of persons. In protected. 
undertakings restrictions are placed on the right of employers to dismiss 
employees or terniinate their employment or employ them in any other 
undertaking and the employees may not change their employment nor 
enlist in the Defence Forces except with the permission of the Man Power 
authorities. 


Employers may not seek to engage employees, except with permission 
of the Director-General of Man Power or through a National Service 
Office. There are exemptions from this regulation, e.g., persons seeking 
labour for rural work, shipping or waterside labour (see page 556). 


Unemployed persons must register at a National Service Office within 
seven days of becoming unemployed and registered persons may be required 
to accept employment as directed by the Man Power authorities and may 
not change such employment without permission. 


Provision was made by amended Man Power Regulations issued in 
March, 1942, for the registration of all persons in Australia who attained 
the age of 16 years on or before 15th March, 1942. Registration is effected 
by the Returning Officers of the Commonwealth Electoral Divisions and 
identity cards are issued to registered persons, 
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The Women’s Employment Board has been constituted under National 
Security (Employment of Women) Regulations to regulate the employ- 
ment of women in the emergency created by the war on work. usually 
performed by men. Application must be made to the Board for permission 
to employ women on work within the scope of the regulations. The Board 
fixes hours; wages and other conditions of employment in respect of each 
application and may decide that employment in the first place should be 
on probation for a specified period. The Board. is required to assess rates 
of wages by reference to efficiency and the special factors likely to affect 
the production of the women’s work in relation to that of men, provided , 
that the wages fixed for any adult woman may not be less than 60 per cent... 
nor more than 100 per cent. of mien’s wages for similar work.. 


Employment on works required for war purposes by the Allied Forces 
in Australia is under the direction and control of the Director-General 
of Allied Works appointed by the Commonwealth. He may direct men. 
between the ages of 18 and 60 years to serve in the Civil Constructional 
Corps unless they are employed in the Forces or in protected under- 
takings. Volunteers also may be accepted. for service in the Corps. The 
Director-General determines conditions of employment, having regard to 
terms of industrial awards and agreements applicable to employees engaged. 
on similar work and he may appoint special industrial magistrates to- 
decide questions as to the proper interpretation of his determinations. 
The Director-General may also make orders for the maintenance of good 
order and discipline at works and camps established in connection with 
works. 


The supply of labour for the shearing of sheep is regulated by a system 
of zoning in terms of National Security Regulations dated 7th May, 1942.. 
Owners of more than 1,000 sheep may not engage labour for shearing 
unless the shearing is done within the period prescribed for the zone in 
which the sheep are depastured. 


Census Recorps or EMPLOYMENT. 


At the Census taken in June, 1933, the bread-winners (including those 
unemployed, pensioners, and persons of independent means) numbered 
1,209,805, and dependants numbered 1,391,042, being respectively 46.5 per 
cent. and 53.5 per cent. of the total population of New South Wales. 
The male bread-winners, 912,591, represented 69 per cent. of the male 
population, and the female bread-winners, 297,214, were 23 per cent. of the’ 
females. 


Of the male bread winners 218,387 or 164 per cent. were engaged in 
primary industries, including 171,761 in rural pursuits and 34,029 in 
mining and quarrying. There were 296,692 or 22% per cent. in manufac- 
turing and other industrial pursuits; 129,965 or 10 per cent. in commerce 
and. finance, and 86,702 or 64 per cent. in transport and ecommunication.. , 


Of the females classified as bread winners, the domestic group, 70.458, was: 
the largest. It represented 5+ per cent. of the total females; 4 per cent. 
were in industrial occupations, mainly manufacture; 3 per cent. in. com- 
mercial pursuits; and a similar proportion in the public admini- 
stration and professional group, which includes teachers and murses. 
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VoLUME oF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT—CENSUS ReEcorDs. 


Prior to 1933 the only records of total employment and unemployment 
in New South Wales were those obtained at the decennial census. The 
first such record was obtained in 1891, and subsequent census records were 
on a substautially comparable basis. ‘These are shown below in com- 
parison with estimates for 1939 and 1941. The census of 1983 occurred 
at a time of recovery from economic depression which commenced in 1929 
and reached its worst point in 1932. It is estimated that 27,697 
youths and 16,072 girls at ages 14 to 20 years, who under normal condi- 
tions would be wage or salary earners but had not yet obtained employ- 
ment, were not recorded as unemployed at this census. For post census 
estimates these must be taken into account and, where noted in Table 463, 
the number has been added to those recorded as unemployed. These census 
figures have been adjusted also by the transfer of 8,048 persons from 
“employed” to “unemployed.” At the census these were recorded as 
employed on part-time work, which at that time was provided as a tem- 
porary measure of relief for a large number of men registered as 
unemployed. 


The estimates of employed and unemployed in July, 1939, are based 
largely upon the records of the National Register of men aged 18 to 64 
years, with allowance for those who failed to register. 


The estimate for July, 1941, is based on data obtained from returns 
accompanying employers’ remittances of pay-roll tax. The number 
employed is exclusive of men absent on war service. The numbers shown 
as unemployed in the following table include those unemployed on account 
of illness, accident, “voluntarily,” ete., but are mainly those unemployed 
through scarcity of work. 


TasLe 463—Employment and Unemployment (all causes) in New South 


Wales. 
" Wage Proportion 
Year. | Earners Unemployed.(a) Total. | Unemployed 


| Employed. ; (All causes), 
| 


u 


Census Records. 


j Per cent. 
Census, 1891 (April) eee we) 278,093 22,328 300,421 74 
Census, 1901 (March) wee «| 362,393 24,749 387,142 6-4 
Census, 1911 (April) she ve} 495,431 18,910 514,341 3°7 
Census, 1921 (April) see ...| 586,253 61,640 647,893 9-5 
Census, 1933 (June) was «} 602,321 222,442 (b); 824,763 27-0 

Post Census Estimates. | 

Census, 1933 (June) (¢) | 594,273 274,259(b)| 868,532 31-6 
Estimates, 1939 (July) re .../ 833,300 113,500 946, 800 12-0 
Estimates, 1941 (July). | 48 

I 


910,400 | 46,200 956,600 


(a) Unemployed all causes—including illness, ete., and some normally self-employed who were 
without occupation and recorded themselves as unemployed at the Census. 


(6) Including approximately 15,000 unemp} i , C 
tees sang ons poste te y 15. unemployed through sickness, accident, ete., and causes other 


(c) Census records adjusted as described in context above the table. 
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EmMpioyment Stnce 1933. 


Comprehensive records of numbers of employees on pay rolls were 
derived from information supplied by employers in remitting wages tax 
which was levied by the State of New South Wales from 1933 to 1941 
and from records of persons in Government employment. The number of 
wage and salary earners in employment of whom direct record was not 
available was relatively small, and was considered to vary in the same 
ratio as recorded employment. The resultant monthly record of total 
numbers in employment was therefore a close approximation to the actual 
totals. 

The following statement shows the estimates of total employment and 
private employment in each month from July, 1938, to June, 1941. Part- 
time relief workers are excluded. Employment recorded at the Census in 
June, 1933, was total employment 594,273 and private employment (that is, 
total exclusive of government or lecal government employment) 477,577. 


Tapte 464—Employment in New South Wales—Monthly, 1933 to 1941. 


, 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apl. | May. | June. 


Year. July. | Avg. | Sept. | Oct. | Noy. | Dec. 


Total Employment*—Thousands. 
t ) \ 


! ( i 
599 603 608 Gi4 ; 619 630 | 610 | 622, 632 629 | 638 640 


1933-34 22 | 
1934-35 . 647 | 653 | 660] 670] 678 | 694! 670| 677! 682) 685), 690) 695 
1935-36 . 700 | 707 | 720) 726) 734 | 741} 718) 724) 735) 738| 745 | 742 
1936-37 . 747 | 748| 758] 771! 7731 786) 767} 782 | 783 | 789! 795) 800 
1937-38 . 804 | 809! 818] 830) 836] 850; 820} 834 | 835} 836 | 836! 840 
1938-39 . 839 | 835 841t) 837t) 841) 860/ 820] 834 | 834 | 838) 836! 832 
1939-40 . 833; 882| 838 | 850| 857| 866) 851| 859, &866f) 8521] 887+) 856 
1940-41 864} 870] 874! 880! ses} 905] 834i 894! 903) 902] 907; 909 


J Private Employment—Thousands. | ' 


1933-34 483 486 491 497 | 501 511 492 504 513 | 510 | 518] 519 
1934-35 . 526 | 532 540} 549] 555] 570 | 546] 553 557 559 563 1 567 
1935-36 . 573 i 579 591 598 } 605 620 590 595 606 | 609 617 614 
1936-37 . 617 617 626 | 637] 6388] 650] 631 644 644 647 650 | 653 
1937-38 . 656 661 668 680 | 686) 699 | 671 685 | 685 | 687) 686; 689 
1938 39. 688 685 691¢; 689t) 693 | 709 | 670 | 683 683 | 686 | 683 679 
1939-40 . 681 680 687 | 700 { 706 724 700 | 707 712t) 698t, 683t) 700 
1940-41 . 708 715 720 725 728 | 749 728 | 736) 742 741 744 | 746 


* Exclusive of part time relief workers; men in the Forces September, 1939, and later are not 
included, unless on private employer’s pay sheet. f Iuctudes colliery employees idle owing to 
industrial dispute. 


Collection of wages tax by the Government of New South Wales ceased 
in October, 1941, and monthly returns of employment were no longer 
available from this source. A few months earlier, in July, 1941, the Com- 
monwealth introduced the pay roll tax and began to collect monthly 
returns of employment from employers subject to the tax. Using these 
returns and supplementary records of employees of the Commonwealth 
Government, the Commonwealth Statistician issues monthly estimates of 
total employment (exclusive of rural and household domestic workers) in 
each State. 


Pay roll tax must be paid by employers whose pay roll exceeds £1,040 a 
year, including the State Governments and statutory bodies, local govern- 
ment bodies and other public authorities where wages are not paid out of 
the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. Religious and public 
benevolent institutions and public hospitals are exempt. The monthly 
returns are furnished by employers whose pay roll exceeds £20 a week; 
they shuw the total number of employees on the last pay roll of the month. 
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The following table shows the estimates of employment in New South 
Wales, compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician from pay-roll tax re- 
turns, etc. Persons on the paid strength of the Forces and persons employed 


full or part-time on “relief works” are not included :—~ 


TaBie 465.—Estimated Total Employment (exclusive of Rural and 
Household Domestic) in New South ‘Wales.* 


( 
MALES, FEMALES, | TOTAL, 
Month sos Govern- | Govern 
onth, meni * me . men! : 
. | Private Private _| Private 
ernie Em- | Total. ue Em- | Total. (oman Em- | Total, 
State and ployers State and ployers. State and ployers. 
Local). Local). Local). 
Thousands. 
1933—June ... 103-2 275-7 378-9 | 16°38 | 101-3; 118-6 ]! 120-0 | 377-5 497-5 
1939—July ... 136-5 399-1 535-6 19-4 | 141:3 160-7 |! 155-9 | 540-4 6963 
1941—July ... 141-5 423-2 564-7 21-7 | 185-0 206-7 | 163-2 ) 608-2 V71+4 
Aug. ... 142-1 427-2 569- 22-1 | 185-2 207-3 | 164-2 | 612-4 776-6 
Sept. ... 143-4 432-7 576-1 | 22-4 | 187:9 210-3 |} 165-8 | 620-6 786-4 
Oct. ol 143-7 432-1 575°8 | 22:7 | 190-2 | 212-9 166-4 | 622°3 788-7 
Nov. woe 144:3 431-2 5755 23-0 | 192-9 215-9 | 167-3 | 624-1 791-4 
Dec. ...! 146-4 428-2 574-6 | 23-4 ' 193-7) 217-1 169-8 | 621-9 791-7 
942—Jan. sel 146-1 420-8 5669 | 23-8 | 1915, 2163 169-9 | 612-3 732-2 
Feb... 147-2 416-8 564-0 24-6 | 194-9 219-5 171-8 | 611-7 783-5 
Mar. | 148-9 411-7 560-6 | 25-0 | 195-2 220-2 173-9 | 606-9 780-°8 
April ...| 151-1 405-9 557-0 26-2 | 196-0 222-2 | 177-3 | 601-9 T7982 
May ...) 151-5 402-7 554-2 26-9 | 195-4 222-3 178-4 | 598-1 7765 
Tune oy 152°5 | s0e2 | 548-7 27-8 | 194-4 | 299-2 1 130°3 | §90°6 | 770°9 


* Subject to revision, 


Total employment (apart from rural and household domestic) expanded 


month by month from July to December, 1941. Then the numbers trended 
slowly downwards. Employment of males commenced to decline after 
September, .1941, owing to enlistments in the Forces and the number of 
males employed in June, 1942, was 16,000 less than in July, 1941, and 
97,400 less than in September. Expansion in the employment of females 
was continuous from July, 1941, to May, 1942, except in January, when 
there was a slight recession which was partly seasonal. 


EMPLOYMENT IN VARIoUS INDUSTRIES. 

‘Returns relating to employment in the rural, mining and manufacturing 
industries are collected annually. Returns of rural employment relate 
only to persons engaged regularly on holdings of one acre or over. Returns 
of the manufacturing industries are exclusive of employees in establish- 
ments with fewer than four persons unless machinery was used in the 
factory, and the figures shown in the following table represent the average 
number employed in the factories during each year. 


Employees engaged in treating minerals at the place of production are 
included in the returns of the manufacturing industries, and not with the 
mining employees, viz., those engaged in the manufacture of coke at coke 
works, in the manufacture of lime, cement, etc., at limestone quarries, and 
in the treatment of ores at mines. The number of miners, as stated below, 
for 1921 and later years, is exclusive of fossickers. 
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Tas.e :466.—Persons Engaged in Principal Industries, 1911 to 1941. 


|. Rural | 
indus. | Mining. Manufacturing, | Total, 
{ a | 
Year, | 
| to Total. Males. Males. Females. Total, | Males, Females,} ‘Total. 


1911 | 142,378 | 33,367: | 79,005 | 25,546 | 104,551 | 241,546 | 38,750 | 280,296 
1920-21 | 136,283 | 25,612*| 107,700 | 31,511 | 139,211 | 253;888 | 47,218 | 301,106 
1928-29 | 128,540 | 26,562* | 135,773 | 44,983 | 180,756 | 280,198 | 55,660 | 335,858 
1930-31 | 124,532 | 18,370*! 93,881 | 33,724 | 127,605 | 227,240 | 43,267 |. 270,507 
1931-32 125,451 | 17,721*| 90.667 | 35,688 | 126,355 | 2253317 | 447210 | 269,527 
1932-33 | 130,140 ; 17,721} 99,718 | 38,786 | 188,504 | 239,234 | 47,131 |. 286,365 
1933-34 | 131,966 | 16,933f/ 111,599 | 42,400 | 153,999 { 252,722 | 50,176 | 302,898 
1934-35 | 133,818 | 17,816f | 127,114 | -47:919 | 175,033 | 271,338 | 55,329 |.326,667 
1935-36 ) 134,183 | 17,864t | 140,896 | 52,304 | 193,200 | 285,885 | 59,362 | 345,247 
193637 | 133,998 | 18,8901 | 152,064 | 56,433 ; 208,497 | 298,960 | 62,425 | 361,385 
1937-38 | 132,630.| 19,775¢ | 164,391 | 60,470 | 224,361 | 310,217 | 67,049 | 377,266 
1938-39 | 183,400 | 20,891t | 167,172 }-61,609 | 298,781 | 314,404 |. 68,668 | 383,072 
1939-40 | 183,398 | 22,506t | 172,259 | 64,715 | 236,974 | 320,321 | 72,557 | 392,878 
1940-41 | 130,070 | 22,866£) 194,294 | 71,557 | 265,751 | 338,444 | $0,263 | 418,707 


Wote.—-Working Proprietors are included in all groups. * Calendar-year ended six months later. 
{ Excluding casual workers. { Calendar year ended six months earlier. 


“In the groups to which the foregoing table relates—rural (permanent) 
mining. and manufacturing—the net increase from 1938-39 to 1940-41 was 
35,635, consisting of 24,040 men and 11,595 women. 


Employment in Rural Industries. 


‘The annual returns of rural employment include occupiers and -managers 
and members of their families, who work constantly on a holding, but 
temporary hands-and contract :-workers engaged for harvesting, shearing, 
ete., are omitted. The returns show average numbers employed during the 
year and those engaged on each of the numerous holdings where more than 
one class of -rural production is undertaken are. distributed according to the 
main purpose for which the holding was used. 


Considerable difficulty is experienced in obtaining. satisfactory statistics 
of females.employed in rural industries, owing to the fact that a large 
number of women and girls, especially on dairy farms, -are employed only 
partly in rural production in cenjunction .with their domestic. duties. 
Usually they do not reecive wages, and at a census they are classified as 
dependants. 


The folowing statement shows the number of persons engaged as working 
proprietors, unpaid relatives assisting, and permanent employees in the 
various branches of rural industry in various years sinee - ‘1911. Casual 


employees are not: included. 
*8217—B 
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Taste 467.—Persons Permanently Engaged in Rural Industries*, 


1911 to 1942. 


Agriculture, Z 
Poultry, Pig, and Dairying. Pastoral. Total, Rural Industries. 
2 


Bee-farming. 


Year, = 
Males. | Females.| Males. Females. | Males. | Females,; Males. | Females. | Total. 


1911 58,299} 1,141 | 27,488 | 11,293 | 43,387 770 | 129,174) 13,204 | 149,378 
1920-21 | 50,162) 1,509 | 26,648 } 13,176 43,766 | 1,022 | 120,576] 15,707 | 136,283 
1927-28 | 43,953 713 | 29,845 | 12,378 | 46,882 453 | 120,680} 13,544 | 134,224 
1928-29 | 40,058 606 | 30,997 | 9,765 | 46,808 806 | 117,863 | 10,677 | 128,540 
1930-3) | 40,163 518 | 33,977 | 8,735 | 40,849 290 | 114,989] 9,543 | 124,532 
1931-32 | 39,382 390 | 36,601 | 7,923 40,946 209 | 116,929 8,522 | 125,451 
1932-33 | 42,556 400 | 38,196 | 7,788 41,043 157 | 121,795 | 8,345 | 130,140 
1933-34 | 42,084 301 | 38,358 | 7,246 | 43,748 229 | 124,190; 7,776 | 131,966 
1934-35 | 42,135 374 | 88,231 | 6,823 | 46,042 213 | 126,408) 7,430 | 133,818 


1935-36 | 49,204 339 | 38,150/ 6,481 | 46,771 238 | 127,125 7,058 | 184,183 


1936-387 | 43,648 341 | 37,450 | 5,444 | 46,908 207 | 128,006 5,992 | 133,998 
1937-38 | 43,279 349 | 35,940 | 6,027 | 46,832 203 | 126,051 6,579 | 132,630 
1938-39 | 44,627 356 | 35,860 | 6,505 45,854 198 | 126,341 7,059 | 133,400 
1939-40 | 43,269 446 | 35,915 | 7,130 | 46,37 266 | 125,556 7,842 | 133,398 
1940-41 | 41,105 544 | 34,170 | 7,852 | 46,089 310 | 121,364! 8,706 | 130,070 


1941-42 | 35,113 940 | 28,597 | 9,489 | 41,413 850 | 105,123| 11,279 | 116,402 


* Including proprietors working on their own holdings, and excluding casual workers. 


In 1941-42 there was a remarkable decline in the number of men per- 
manently engaged on rural holdings. The decrease was 16,241, viz., 5,992 
in agriculture, 5,578 in dairying and 4,676 in pastoral activities. There 
was a decline of 785 in 1989-40 and 4,192 in 1940-41. Therefore, the number 
in the group was lower by 21,218 than in the pre-war season 1938-39. 
During this period the number of women engaged in rural pursuits rose 


Keo 


from 7,059 to 11,279, the increase in 1941-42 being 2,573. 


The rural workers in 1940-41 consisted of 66,395 men and 1,275 women, 
who were classed as working proprietors, i.e., owners, lessees, or share- 
farmers working on the holdings; 16,343 men and 6,157 women were classed 
as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages. There were 
38,626 men and 1,274 women, including managers and relatives, in receipt. 
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of wages. The wages paid to these employees and the value of board, etc., 
amounted to £6,419,069, viz., £6,808,705 to men and £110,364 to women. 
In addition the wages and keep of casual workers amounted to £3,691,824, 
including £5,346 paid to women. In 1941-42 the classification of rural 
workers was as follows:—Working proprietors 64,238 men, 1,822 women; 
relatives not receiving wages, 12,389 men and 17,872 women; employees, 
28,546 men and 1,585 women. Wages and keep of casual workers in the 
ear amounted to £3,740,397, including £16,235 paid to women. 


Further details relating to rural employment are shown in the chapter 
“Rural Industries” of this Year Book. 


Index of Employment in Factories. 
An index of employment in factories in New South Wales during the 
years 1928-29 to 1940-41, and in each month since July, 1936, is shown 
below, with the year 1928-29 as base, equal to 100, There is also an index 


which relates to the annual movement in factory employment to the 
increase in population of working age. 


TaBLe 468.—Index of Employment in Factories in New South Wales, 
1929 to 1942. 


| Average Number of 


Employees in Index of 
Factories (including | Factory Index of Factory Employment in each month, 
Working ys (Base, year 1928-29= 100). 
Year |__ Proprietors). la:vided by| Middle Serer 
ended | Index of of | 
June. Index ae Month. 
ork- } 
Persons. ender ing Age 1936-37. | 1937-38.) 1938-39.|1939-40:1940-41. | 1941-42. 
air (15-64 fa). 
= 100). | 
years). i : 
- alls, a ae 
i | { i 

1929 180,756] 100 ! 100 | July 119 120 126 126 136 187 
1930 ; 162,913 90 88 | Aug.| 111 121 127 126 139 159 
1931 | 127,605 71 68 | Sept.| 112 122 127 128 141 162 
1932 | 126,355 70 67 Oct. 114 124 128 131 142 162 
1933 | 138,504 77 72 Nov.| 116 125 128 133 145 162 
1934 | 153,999 85 78 | Dec. 116 126 127 134 147 162 
1935 | 175,033 97 88 | Jan. 113 123 123 132 145 1§2 
1936 | 193,200 | 107 96 Feb. 117 125 126 | 133 149 163 
1937 | 208,497 115 101 Mar. 119 127 128 135 153 164 
1938 | 224,861 124 108 | April} 118 126 127 132 151 164 
1939 | 228,781 127 109 | May 119 127 127 129 154 164 
1940 | 236,974; 131 110 | June! 120 127 127 133 156 164 
1941 265,751 | 147 | 122 _ | ly 


(a) Preliminary, subjeet to revision. The monthly index is based on sample returns. 


Factory employment in New South Wales declined by 30 per cent. 
between 1928-29 and 1931-32. In each succeeding year there was an 
appreciable increase offsetting by 1936-37 the decline since 1928-29 in the 
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ratio of factory employees to the population of working age. With an 
access of war activities a steady rise commenced in 1940, though operations 
in many workshops were seriously affected by a general stoppage in coal- 
mining from March to May. In 1941-42 employment in factories was 
about.28 per cent. above the average in 1938-39, 


Index of Employment in Retail Stores. 


The index of employment in retail stores since 1933-34 which was 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book has been replaced by a new 
index compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician from pay roll tax data 
since July, 1941. This index is based on returns of employers whose 
principal activity is retail trade and who are required to make monthly 
returns to the Taxation Commissioner by those .with pay roll exceeding 
returns to the Taxation Commissioner, viz., those with pay roll exceeding 
£20 per week; the figures are subject to slight revision. 


TasLe 469.—Employment in Retail Shops—N.S.W. 


Employees recorded on last Pay Roll of Month by 
Taxable Employers* whose Principal. Activity was Index of 
: j Retail Frade. Eniployment in 
Month, Retail Stores in 
t July, 1944.—= 100. 
Males. Females. Total. 
1941—July_... oes 31,628 31,723 63,351 100 
August ... eae 31,118 31,198 62,316 98 
September een] 31,584 31,510 63,094 100 
October... ais 31,183 32,167 63,350 100 
November nes 31,804 33,664 65,468 103 
December aie 31,576 35,070 66,646 105 
1942—January Pr 29,926 32,595 62,521 99° 
February aes 29,077 33,306 62,383 98" 
March ... wate 283187 32,871 61,858 96: 
April... sae 27,396 33,421 60,817 96 
May ... 4) 26,177 32,790 58,967 93 
June... afta 25,250 32,426 | 57,676 91 


bd Employers with pay roll over £20 a week; the figures do not show total employees in shops. 


Seasonal influences are apparent in Christmas trade during November 
and December, and in. increased staffs at sale periods—usually. February: 
and July. In December there is-usually a considerable number of employees: 
(students, women and girls) who do not seek employment at other periods. 

Further particulars of: employment in retail shops are shown in Tables. 
480 to 482. 

GovERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


In New South Wales the State Government provides services such as: 
education, police, justice, health, lands administration, undertakes: the 
construetion of public works, ete., and controls railways, tramways, omni- 
buses and wharves and abattoirs. The Commonwealth services include. the 
post office, telegraphs and telephones, customs, pensions and defence. 

The following statement shows the number of Government employees in 
New South Wales, as at 30th June, in various years from 1929 to 1941. 

Details are shown separately regarding the State employees engaged 
mainly in administrative services and the staffs of business undertakings 
and statutory bodies: Amongst the latter. group there are a number of 
persons: who. are engaged in the construction of public works: 
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Taste 470.—Government Employees in New South Wales, 1929. to ase 
(excluding Local ‘Government). 


| | 194%, 0: 
1940. || ; 


| 
Services, 1929: | 198t. | 


Employees of State Government. 

Administrative, etc.— } | 
Public Service Board— | 
Teachers (including In-|- wee 5 eee 
apectors) ... «..| 10,807|11,471 | 11,155 | 11,417] 21,497) 11,732 || 6,506: | 5,481’) 1,987" 
Hospitals, etc.—General yioae 
Staffs’... ose ee| 2,514 | 2,586] 2,597 2,769; 2,845] 3,024 1,498 | 1,654) 3,152 
Other... we .--| 9284 | 9;31T } 9,261 | 10,229) 10,572) 10,804 || 9,177 | 2,662.),11,839° 


Total, Public Service| 29,605 | 23,308’ | 23,073 \ 24,435) 24014 


| 1932: Pe 1939.- 
i 
L 
i 


25,650- || 17,181") 9;797 26,078: 


Board, ecanoaie ee aed tim 
Police os e-) 3,569 | 38,717 | 3,656 3,816] 3,867] 3,958 || 3,948 18 | 3,966- 
Fire: Commissioners .. e| 828- 833: 821 923) = 950}, 987 944 36; 980" 
Rural (Government Savings) 
Bank ove ws | 1,704 | 1,698 337 1,053}, 1,098) 1,174 937 820|, 1,257 


MisceJJa neous aed «| 2,662 | 2,598 


2,886 | 3,199] 3,249) 3,321 j| 2,338 | 1,006), 3,344 
Total, Adntinistrative,| 31,368 | 32,206 | 30,713 | 33,406] 34,078) 35,070 || 25,348 | 11,177 | 36,525 


etc.. | | 


Business: Undertakings. and 


Construction— Se 
Railways... (44,044| 48,463] 42,602 145,975 | 1,436) 47,411 
Road Transport and 58,011 | 51,174 | 49,810 |x : 
Tramways ... \10,529| 10,502! 10,634 |] 11,512 | 287. 11,799- 
Maritime Services Board] 1,232 727 619 1,196) 1,299) 1,304 || 1,440 | 937) 1,477 
Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission| 1,548 | 1,058 | 1,050 1,113) 1,370! 1,539 || 2,153 56:| 2,200 


Dept. of Main Roads. ...| 3,695 | 13343 | 1,358 | 4,260] 3,153| 5,364 || 4,515 | 103:| 4,618. 
Metropolitan. Water, 


Sewerage and pale : 
Board .. 5,715.) 1,894.) 1,801 6,807) 7,248) 4,686 |) 5,451 |. 93:| 5,544< 
Hunter District Water! | of 
Board :. 542 270 336 422) 2,006, 2,124 1,864 88:| 1,952. 
Metropolitan Meat. Ine : ut 
dustry Commission: ... 674. 704. 676 1,658| 1,734, 2,044 .!| 1,706 | 37>) 1,748) 
Mibcelianeous' ... onl 7,872.) 5,238 | 4,145 1,958] 1,959) 3,767 || 3,060 3524) 3,212: 


Total Business Under- 
takings and Con- 
struction ... -+-| 78,789 | 62,408 | 59,795 | 71,987! 72,729) 74,064 || 77,676 | 2,289: 79,965 


Total, State ... --- 110,157 | 94,614 | 90}508 ° 105,393! 106,807 109.134 103,024| 13,466 116 ;498- 


Employees of Commonwealth Government in New South Wales, : os 

Public Service Commission | 14,824 | 11,557 |11,844 } 14,997 15,609) 16,833 {15,100 3,357 | 18,490" 
Defence, Repatriation and : 

War Service Homes -»-| 1,902 | 1,512 | 1,712 | 2,426) 3,172 

Other... ... ase | 1,159 | 1,422 | 3;022-|. 3,382) 3,375 


5,860 9,521 832'| 10,353 
4,190 || 3,115 796 | 3,912 


Total,. Commonwealth 
in N.S.W. ++. 17,885 | 14,491) 16,578 | 20,805) 22,156 


26,883 || 27,' 736 | 4,986 |.32,721. 


Total, Government|—__-—} —-___} . (aa re Ae ea re ele 
Empl a aa in 


——— 
| 
| 


N.SsW. ... «+. (128,042 |100,105: 107,086 |126,198 128,968 136,017 heauaae 18;454 [1495219 


Persons engaged part-time on. unemployment relief. works. are’: not 
included above. te 

The: total number of persons employed by the Government of New: South 
Wales at 30th June, 1941, was 116;490, including those absent .on militaxy 
leave: or’: employed on defence. works for the Commonwealth. In, the 
administrative: departments there were 36,525. employees. of .whom .11;987 
were teachers. The employees in State business. undertakings and. construe- 
tion numbered:: 79,965; of these 59,210. were employed im railway;i and 
tramway and road: transport services, and 7,496 by the Boards.administering 
the: water and. sewerage services: of the Metropolitan and Hunter. districts: 
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The staff of the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commission, as shown for 
the years 1929 to 1982 did not include the slaughtermen who, prior to 1936, 
were employed by the carcase butchers, 

Between June, 1939, and June, 1941, the number of employees of the 
State Government increased by 9,683, but the number at the latter date 
included several thousand persons who were absent on military duty and 
the actual increase in effective staffs has been relatively small. 

Employment in New South Wales by the Commonwealth has increased 
substantially in recent years. The work of the post office has expanded 
as well as defence and other national services. The increase between 1939 
and 1941 was 10,565. 

A comparative statement of the number of Government employees in New 
South Wales at 30th June and the salaries and wages paid to them in 
the yarious years since 1929 is shown below:— 


Taste 471.—Government Employees in New South Wales, 1929 to 1941 
(excluding Local Government). 


Government Employees in New South Wales ! . 
at 30th June. j Salaries and Wages Paid 
{ during the Year. 
Year 
ended State.* Commonwealth.* 
June : ; <= 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. |! State.* me Total. 
| i 
W 
i | 
No. No. No. No. No. No £000 £000 £000 
1929...) 97,803 12,354 | 110,157 15,497 2,388 17,885 32,163 4,621 36,784 
1982 ...|_ 78,008 12,505 90,508 14,240 2,338 16,578 24,247 | 3,267 27,514 
1933... 75,884 12,580 88,464 12,711 2,342 15,053 21,135 3,655 24,790 
1937 ...| 92,417 12,668 {| 105,085 16,004 2,972 18,976 25,195 4,665 29,860 
i938 ...| 92,539 12,854 | 105,393 17,419 3,200 | 20,619 28,383 5,178 33,561 
1939...) 93,954 12,853 | 106,807 18.808 8,348 | 22,156 29,526 5,844 35,370 
1940...) 96,242 12,892 | 109,134 22,941 3,942 26,883 30,364 6,726 37,090 
1941. | 103,024 13, 466 | 116,490 27.736 4,985 32,721 | 32,587 8,597 41,184 


* Including employees of Governmental bodies listed in Table 470. 


- The foregoing totals are exclusive of persons engaged part-time on unem- 
ployment relief works. Persons absent on military leave are included in 
1940 and 1941. 


Relief of Unemployment. 

State Labour Exchanges in the Department of Labour and Social 
Services administer social aid services for persons in need of relief on 
aceount of unemployment or other. causes. But the functions of the 
:xchanges .in. relation to the placement of labour were transferred to the 
National Services Offices of the Commonwealth in March, 1942, to be 
administered in terms of National Security Regulations. 


In terms of a regulation which commenced on 31st March, 1942, 
“-mployers, except those’ engaged in munitions work or carrying on a 
protected undertaking, were not allowed to engage male labour except 
under permit of the Director-General of Manpower or through a National 
Service office. Exemptions from the regulation were Government and 
local government authorities, persons seeking male labour for rural work, 
shipping or waterside work, or for casual work for a period not exceeding 
seven colsecutive days—or since 12th June urgent casual work up to 
three days. As from 6th August, 1942, the Regulation was extended to 
cover the engagement of all male workers and of females under 45 years of 
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age, except for rural work, shipping and waterside work, casual work—i.e., 
males, urgent work up to three days and females up to fourteen days, 
and women for voluntary work without pay or nursing or hospital services. 


The number of men registered at the principal State Labour Exchanges 
and the total number registered, at half-yearly intervals from June, 1934, 
until the exchanges were transferred to the Commonwealth control are 
shown below :— 


Taple 472.—Men (adults) registered at State Labour Exchanges, 
1934 to 1942. 


= - | 

LTO- - Wollon-! Brok Rest of 
Month. polite: ens: canine gong. a State. Total. 
1 ! =e 
1934—June ... See .--1 46,257 | 7,418 | 5,337 | 3,073 | 2,498 | 19,930 | 84,513 
December oes -+| 41,333 6,815 | 5,194 | 2,922 | 2,480 |19,641 | 78,385 
1935-—June ... sue «44,408 | 7,502 | 5,469 | 3,195 | 2,648 | 18,623 | 81,845 
December... ...1 39,165 | 6,588 | 4,994 | 2,312 | 1,971 |16,861 | 71,891 
1936—June ... age -».| 38,937 | 6,716 |} 4,559 | 1,753 798 |19,283 | 72,046 
December ays .../! 31,727 | 4,565 | 3,667 879 | 809 (17,972 | 59,610 
1937—June ... oe wes 25,945 3,901 3,171 661 | 505 | 16,540 | 50,723 
December ave -+.| 23,648 | 3,495 | 3,396 443 | 595 |10,937 | 42,514 
1938—June ... ees -../ 27,641 | 3,824 | 3,697 758 477 | 12,043 | 48,440 
December... «+. | 27,423 | 4,309 | 3,397 720 ; 660 | 10,741 |47,250 
1939—June ... ca «-.| 28,647 | 3,790 | 2,776 | 1,131 717 | 13,804 | 50,925" 
December _... --.| 26,534 | 3,448 | 2,277 | 721 777 | 11,704 | 45,461- 
1940—June ... wee «+.{ 24,684 | 3,337 1,860 1,646 748 |11,926 | 44,201 
December wos ...{ 15,531 | 1,819 1,568 482 639 | 8,702 | 28,741 
1941—June ... ee -+«{ 10,143 1,148 886 195 399 4,422 | 17,193 
December Sa ws| 4,773 390 358 | 3 238 2,047 | 7,819 
1,780 80 191 4 | 67 1,422 3,544 


1942—February 


The number of adult men registered as unemployed at National Services 
offices in New South Wales at the end of June, 1942, was 1,691, including 
439 in the Metropolitan area. The number of women was 2,286, and 
juveniles—males 212, females 1,016. a 


Private Employment Agencies. 

Private employment agencies are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act. Such agencies may 
be conducted by licensed persons only. At 80th June, 1942, there were 
62 licensed agencies, viz., 14 in Sydney, 26 in the suburbs and 22 in the 
country. ; 


Part-time Work and Social Aid for Unemployed. - 
During the early period of the depression part-time employment on public 
works was provided for a large number of men. As economic conditions 
improved arrangements were made for full time employment where practic- 
able, and part-time relief work was gradually reduced until it ceased in 
March, 1942. 


The following statement shows the number of men employed on part- 
time relief work or in receipt of. food relief at annual intervals from June, 
1933. Minors were not eligible for relief work unless married and the 
figures relate generally to adults. ‘ 
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‘Tasue -473—Men in Receipt of Relief, 1933 to 1942. 
Men employed on Part Time Relief Work by— 
: an Men in receipt Pan 
June. | Govemment ‘ 0: ‘otal. 
: C Is of A 
a ; pDepaenente and Munieipa Tittes Total. Food Relief. ; 
edies. .and Shites. 
1933... wee 11,864 22,365 34,229 65,527 99,756 
1934... i 28,838 46,810 75,648 17,865 93,513 
1935... 20,390 51,983 72,373 16,060 88,433 
1936... 9,209 46,561 55,770 18,202 73,972 
1937... ace 14,181 10,795 24,976 23,074 48,050 
1938... Sea 16,684 2,514 19,198 26,509 45,707 
1939... ae 18,689 1,540 20,229 30,066 50,295 
1940... 10,558 744 11,302 29,015 40,317 
¥941... zr 7,904 322 8,226 9,664 17,890 
1942—March 213 45 258 3,621 3,879 


“Atte end of June, 1942, the number of men in receipt of food relief 
had ‘fallen to 2,766, of whom a large proportion were not available for 
employment on account of illness, age or other cause. 


JEXPENDITURE ON Foop RELIEF axp RELIEF Works. 

“The ‘following statement shows State expenditure on food -relief and 
charitable assistance for the unemployed, and on relief works, These amounts 
donot represent the total expenditure:in respect of relief of unemploy- 
ment. They are:exclusive, for instance, of interest or other debt charges 
on ‘loan smoneys expended on relief, and of the additional cost of 
family: allowances: and charitable and social services arising~ from :unem- 
pleyment. ‘The ‘figures are exclusive also of expenditure for the prevention 
of anemployment. 


Expenditure from Revenue. 


: Expend- 
‘Handed «' Cash. Pay- Grants Training | Adminis- “Potal - iture 
Fune. | Food ments Cloth-| and Loans | of Unem- trative of om 
| Relief. jing and Med-| for Relief | ployed | Expenses, | Foregoing | ORNS. 
| tical Services.| Works. | youths. ; etc. ; Items. j{ ek 
£ £ £ | £ J £ £ 
1931 1,837,886 | 101,858 | 2,373,030 we | 44,310 | 4,357,084 des 
«#932 °.15,070,732 | 130,943 766,613 137,164 | 6,105,452 tee 
“1933 || 3,510,194 63,296 276,384 156,783 | 4,006,657 |2,801,727 
1934 ° | 1,467,953 247,498 75,430 ‘I79,099 | ‘1,969,980 |5,249,776 
£935 - | 13076,670 123,728 41,386 173,716 | 1,415,500 {6,993,427 
1936 | 980,749 116,115 ‘836,799 192,283 | 2,125,956 |5,423,827 
‘T9387 =| 1,114,950 144,614 ‘997,672 vee 200,425 |.2,457,661 13,252,458 
1938 1,263,901 | 137,854 | 1,465,414 7,896 221,263 | 3,096,328 [3,373,386 
1939 1,419,836 165,583 | 408,147 | 197,545 { 241,553 | 2,432,664 |4,026,892 
1940 1,791,222 185,863 | 1,674,394 | 191,138 | 234,418 | 4,077,035* 2,133,232 
1941 | 1,370,700 145,577 | 2,200,585 | 78,568 229,202 | 4,024,632*| 1,295,649 
‘1942 684,868 56,642 | 2,481,511*) 16,151 | ay 3,189,172*| 755,368 


* See patagtaph below table. 
‘In addition to the expenditure from revenue shown: in Table 474 there 


+ Information not available. 


were other payments from the Unemployment Relief Fund, viz., in 1939-40 
capital debt charges -£1,719,522 and subsidies to local government: councils 
£142,430; and inthe following vear respective amounts of £1,648,290 and 
£141,632. In 1941-42 subsidies amounting to £135,669 were paid to the 
couneils, In this year the expenditure on relief works, £2,481,511, included 
expenditure on public works and services other than: those undertaken for 
relief. of unemployment. 
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APPRENTICESHIP AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Conditions of apprenticeship are subject generally to the Apprentices Act 
of 1901, which prescribes that children may not be. indentured. until: they 
reach the age. of 14 years and that the hours of work may not exceed 48 per 
week, except in farming occupations and in domestic service. 


Industrial tribunals are authorised by the Industrial Arbitration Aet of 
New South Wales to attach certain conditions to the employment of appren- 
tices who are serving a period of training under indenture or other written 
contract for the purpose of rendering them fit to be qualified workers in.an 
industry. Apprenticeship awards for various industries prescribing ‘hours 
of work, wages, term of apprenticeship, extent of technical training, -ete., 
are made by apprenticeship councils constituted for various industries. 
Each apprenticeship council consists of the Apprenticeship Commissiener 
as chairman and the members-of the conciliation committee established :for 
the particular industry in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act:.as des- 
scribed on page 572. Terms of apprenticeship in various trades are’ pre- 
seribed also by awards.of Commonwealth industrial ‘tribunals. 


In the years.1930 to 1932 there was a rapid falling off in the number:of 
indentures registered due to the unwillingness of employers to bind -them- 
selves for a period of five years under adverse economic conditicns, and in 
pean 1933, a system of apprenticeship without indentures, known 

s “trainee apprenticeship” was introduced as supplementary to the. existing 
peernee . . 


Under the trainee system an employer who will provide facilities for 
trainees to learn a trade may be registered as an employer of trainee 
apprentices. The trainees may be required to attend technical classes. 


By National Security Regulations intensive courses of training are pro- 
vided for persons. selected. by dilution committees constituted: to. supervise 
the dilution of skilled labour in certain trades during the war emergency, 

Provision has been made also to Protect the rights: of apprentices | ad 
trainee apprentices who are absent from. usual employment owing. ta ;war 
service and of those whose training ts interrupted because the employer is: 
engaged on war service or his business is suspended by order of State or 
Federal authority for reasons connected with the war. 


The number of indentured apprentices and trainees registered ’ by ‘the. 
Department of Labour in New South Wales in various years since 1926 3 is. 
shown below:— 


Tasue'475.—Apprentices registered, 1926 to 1941. 4 e 


Apprentices Registered. 
Indentured. = 
Year. | Apprentices Year. 

Registered. Indentured.| Trainee. Total. 
1926... 2,253 1936 1,263 963 2,226 
1928...) 1,823: 1937 | 1,436 1,347 2,788 
1929... 1,446 - 1938 1,427 3,800 5,227 
1930... 1,005 1939 1,317 1,645 2,962 
1931... 543 1940 1,601 1,697 3,298 
1932... 403 | 1941 2,543 | 2,499 5,042 
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The following statement shows the distribution of indentured apprentices 
amongst the various trades at the end of 1928 and subsequent years. 


Tarte 476.—Apprenticeships Subsisting in December, 1928 to 1941. 


Trades, 1928. | 1932. 1935. 1938. 1939. | 1940. 1941, 
= Sh ones aes = i 
Baking aes we 0 118 | 217 252 317 | 379 393 390 
Boilermaking ... nit oe 293 | 104 28 147 | 161 201 254 
Bootmaking ... ee sual 141 | 155 298 325 | 294 287 201 
Building oe eee ef 1,791 807 264 708 742 702 711 
Butchering —... wee _ 29 23 16 13 17 13 22 
Coachmaking ... eee iw 362 70 26 37 31 | 22 18 
Confectioners ... ae a5 10 12 36 31 27 31 26 
Electrical ade toe see 952 | 566 347 615 | 688 762 910 
Engineering... ates «| = 1,898 | 351 317 856 | 975 | 1,239 | 1,833 
Farriery se es ass 50: 32: 14 12 12 11 10 
Furniture Ses aa sac 875 | 308 141 281 | 303 252 220 
Gas meter making... aa | 25 21 10 3 2 3 2 
Glass-working ... ae es 25 31 33 95 | 109 100 99 
Hairdressing ... 169 85 156 465 | 497 | 502 533 
Jewellery, Electroplating, ete.. 24 31 | 59 129 | 128 | 84 88 
Metal Moulding A oi 174 43 | 45 118 | 114 124 157 
Optical Trades... see ves 10 17 | 20 43 44 47 54 
Pastrycooks ... ete aes 66 90 67 92 | 135 163 178 
Pharmacists... rr ees ves ae iss 94 | 144 162 171 
Printing a 688 | 233 227 296 285 259 252 
Sheet Metal- working and Tin: 
smithing =... 38 17 | 8 16 18 18 25 
Ship and Boat building Ae 43) 15 19 41 55 73 106 
Other... es ane iat 51 52 40 56 64 125 217 
Total eee «| 7,832 |3,280 | 2,423 | 4,790 |5,224 | 5,573 | 6,477 


InpustrRisL Hyarene. 


In both State and Federal departments of public health a section has 
been created. to deal with industrial hygiene. The work of these units 
embraces the investigation of occupational diseases, the supervision of 
health conditions in industry, and the dissemination of advice regarding 
measures which safeguard the health of the workers. 


Legislation relating to factories and shops, scaffolding and lifts and to 
mining and shipping imposes upon employers the obligation to safeguard 
their employees against industrial risks. Employers may be required by 
order of the Federal Minister of Labour and National Service to instal 
safety equipment and lighting of approved standards in their factories 
and workshops. 


A Factory Welfare Board was established in New South Wales in June, 
1942, to advise the Minister in regard to the welfare of employees and the 
prevention of accidents. The Board consists of representatives of employers 
and employees, and the Chief Inspector of Factories as chairman. 


Faetories and shops must be registered annually by the Department of 
Labour and Industry and Social Services. The employment of women and 
juveniles in factories is subject to limitations. Outworkers in the clothing 
trades must be licensed by the Industrial Registrar of New South Wales. 
Lift-attendants and crane-drivers must obtain certificates of competency. 


Inspection with the object of securing compliance with the law is con- 
ducted by a staff of inspectors in the Department of Labour and Industry 
and Social Services. 
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InpustRiAL ACCIDENTS. - 


Under various enactments relating to industrial hygiene, employers are 
required to give notice to the statutory authority of accidents which cause 
injury to workers, but the available data do not supply a comprehensive 
record of such occurrences. In factories, employers are required to repert 
accidents causing loss of life; accidents due to machinery or to hot liquid 
or other hot substance, or to explosion, escape of gas or steam, or to elee- 
tricity or to acid or alkaline solutions, if an employee is so disabled as to 
prevent him from returning to his work in the factory within forty-eight 
hours; and other accidents if an employee is disabled for seven days or 
more. 


In 1940 the number of accidents in factories was 9,728, of which 21 were 
fatal and 177 caused permanent injury. In 1941 there were 13,721 accidents 
in factories; 25 were fatal and 204 caused permanent injury. Increase in 
the number of employees, overtime and more intensive work were factors 
contributing to the greater number of accidents in 1941. The number of 
accidents reported in connection with lifts, scaffolding and cranes was 75, 
ineluding 5 fatal in 1940, and 128 including 10 fatal in 1941. Particulars 
of accidents in mines and of railway and tramway accidents are shown in 
other chapters of this Year Book. 


Workers’ CoMPENSATION, 


Workers’ compensation in New South Wales is payable under the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1942, which commenced on Ist July, 
1926. Compensation in cases of disablement by pnuemonoconiosis, tuber- 
culosis, and lead poisoning in the Broken Hill mines and compensation 
for workers disabled by the effects of silica dust is payable under other 
Acts described later. 


Compensation to members vf the police force, killed or disabled by injury 
in the execution of duty, is payable in terms of the Police Regulation 
(Superannuation) Act, as described on pages 175 and 273 of this Year 
Book. The amount of compensation is determined by the Governor. 


The laws of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a 
particular class of work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to special 
risks, and to workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 


Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1938, compensation was pay- 
able to workers whose remuneration did not exceed £550 per annum. The 
worker was not entitled to compensation under the Act unless incapacitated 
for at least seven days. By the amending Act, which commenced on 
1st July, 1942, the limit of income was raised from £550 to £750, exclusive 
of payments for overtime, bonuses and special allowances, and the minimum 
period of incapacitation before qualifying for compensation was reduced 
from seven to three days. Compensation benefit ig extended also to certain 
workers such as contractors for rural work, provided they do not sublet 
the contract nor employ other persons. 
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Compensatable injury is defined by the Act of 1942 as personal injury 
arising “out of or in the course of the employment,” including a disease 
contracted -in the course of employment to which the employment was a 
contributing factor. Diseases caused by siliea dust .are not compensatable 
‘under this Act, except ini the casé of persons.employed in or about coal 
mines. Compensation is payable for workers injured:on daily or periodic 
journeys between place of abode and place of employment, but the opera- 
tion, of this provision is. limited to the war period and six:months there- 
after. A provision which. limited compensation in any one case to. £1,000 
was modified in 1942, so that the limit no longer applies to cases -of 
permanent total disablement for work, nor to permanent partial disablement 
if-established by the worker to be of a major degree: Compensation is 
payable to the injured worker and dependants, including wife.and children 
under school-leaving age, in the form of weekly payments or lump gum, 
.aud'also the cost of medical and hospital treatment and ambulance service. 


The Workers’ Compensation Act is administered by the Commission 
«described on page 256 of this Year Book and administrative expenses are 
paid from the Workers ‘Compensation Fund, to: which insurers contribute 
.by annual levy on total premiums in respect of workers compensation 
Insurance. 


Every employer is required by the Act to insure with a licensed insurer 
against his Hability to pay.compensation, unless he is authorised by the 
‘Workers Compensation Commission to. undertake the liability on his own 
accbunt. The penalty for default :is.a ‘fine not exeeeding. £100 or (since 
July, 1942) imprisonment for a period -not exceeding six months. A 
scheme was established, as from 1st July, 1942, to-enable the Commission 
to pay from the Workers’ Compensation Fund an aggregate amount not 
exceeding £5,000 in any year in respect of awards made since 10th May, 
1941, against employers who were not insured. Employers are Hable to 
‘reisiburse the Commission the amounts paid in such cases. 


‘Employers are required to supply returns to the Workers’ Compensation 
Commission .m respect of cases admitted to compensation in terms of the 
Act and from the returns supplied during the five years ended June, 1941, 
the details shown in Tables 477 and 478 have been compiled. 


- The: number of cases for which returns are supplied does not represent 
the actual number of injuries sustained by workers in the course of their 
employment. There are groups of employees outside the scope of the 
Workers’. Conpensation Act, such as casual workers (unless employed for 
spuirposes of: the employer’s trade or' business), outworkers, employees: whose 
“temuneration exceeded £550 per annum during the period under review, 
‘wad ‘the police and others for whom special provision is made under other’ 
Acts. Also there are employees who are paid full wages in cases of illness 
“or ‘accident and, as a general rule, claims for compensation are not made 
sim respect thereof unless they result in death .or serious disability. Other 
eases exeluded from the returns are those, for whieh the employer was not 
liable for compensation in terms :of the ‘Workers’ Compensation Act 
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though in.some such cases insurers provide compensation in-terms of 
contracts with employers, e.g., injuries which did not disable the worker 
for the minimum period of seven days during these years. 


The following statement is a summary of the 67,319 cases admitted to 
compensation in terms of the Workers’ Compensation Act, for which 
individual returns were supplied to the Commission in 1940-41. : The 
Statement covers a large sample of the year’s operations though a measure 
_of deficiency arises from the non-supply of returns to the Commission or 
from retardation in this respect so that returus furnished during any year 
may include a carryover from an earlier period :— 


Taste 477.—Workers’ Compensation Act—Classification of Cases, 
1940-41. ; 


Disability Cases Compensated. 


By Weekly Payments. | . | Grand 
Workers. | Fatal j Total 
Cases. By ° Total all 
Lump On On Medical | Disability. Cases, 
Sum. | Account |Account of) ‘Treat- | Cases. 
of Depend- |.ment, etc. 
Workers. ants. 
| 
Cases. 


(c) (2) (b) | 
Males... 20... 0s, = 114] 1,068 | 61,114 | (77,127)} (47,975)) 62,177 | 62,291 
females sien oe es 57) 4,971 (177). (3,905), 5,028 ) 5,028 


Total ..  ..., 114. | 1,420 | 66,085 | (77,304)! (51,880)| 67,205 | 67,319 
1 — 7 


i Compensation Paid. 


\ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Males ... aes ...| 69,187 | 182,530 | 499,790 | 160,449 | 192,220)1,034,989 1,104,176 
Females _ or ees 9,061 | 27,242 295 15,800| 52,398) 52,398 
Total... «| 69,187 | 191,591 | 527,032 | 160,744 208,020 1,087,887 1,196,574 


| 
j { 


Ab) Number of cases in which cost of treatment was.paid—included in column (ec). (a) Number 
of dependants for-whom compensation was paid (not included jin.total cases). 


The average compensation paid to male workers in 1940-41 was £607 in 
fatal cases, £172 in cases of disability compensated by lump sum,.and £13 
19s. in -weekly payments and medical expenses. The average amounts paid 
in respect of female workers were as follows:—Disability, lump sum, £159, 
other £8 14s. 6d. There were no fatal cases among female workers in 
1940-41. 


The average duration of weekly payments is about 4.4 weeks, the average 
payment for medical treatment per case in which the cost of treatment was 
actually. paid in 1940-41 was £4 0s. 2d. in the case of males. 


The following is a comparative statement of the cases of compensation 
recorded by the Commission in each-of the last five years. The details are 
‘not. entirely satisfactory for purposes of comparison one year.-with -another 
owing to the variation in: the proportion of each year’s cases for which 
“returns were supplied. 
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TanLe 478.—Workers’ Compensation Act—Cases, 1987 to 1941. 


Accidents, Industrial Diseases. e 
poet _| Total Compensation 
Year. None ( Non- Cases Paid daring 
Fatai. | Fatal. | Total. | Fatal, | Fatal. Total, | Reported. Year. 
Males. £ 
1936-37 99 49,809 | 49,908 16 | 235 | 251 | 50,159 | 924,745 
1937-38 121 60,627 | 60,748 | 17 420 437 | 61,185 | 1,155,233 
1938-39 112 59,775 | 59,887 17 618 635 | 60,522 1,144,979 
1939-40 130 59,626 | 59,756 5 960 965 | 60,721 1,206,017 
1940-41 106 61,193 | 61,299 - 8 984 992 | 62,291 1,104,176 
Females. 
1936-37 | 2 | 3,534 3,536 | 1 208 209 3,745 38,787 
1937-38 eee | 3,735 3,735 | oo 281 | 281 4,016 47,034 
1938-39 ee 3,813 3,813 | ... 313 | 313 4,126 46,473 
1939-40 3 4,163 4,166 |... 567 | 567 4,733 51,046 
4 1940-41 ave 4,430 4,430}... 598 | 598 5,028 52,388 


The compensation paid in each year includes payment in respect of 
cases continued from earlier years, but balances payable in respect cf 
eases not brought to finality at the end of the year are excluded. 


Compensation for Broken Hill miners disabled by certain industrial 
diseases which cause gradual disablement is payable in terms of the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920-1942, and Workmen’s 
Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Act, 1922-1924. At Broken 
Hill there is a Bureau of Medical Inspection for the examination of men 
selected for employment in the mines and of employees with symptoms of 
lead poisoning or pneumonoconiosis or tuberculosis. 


Compensation in cases of pneumonoconiosis or tuberculosis contracted 
in the Broken Hill mines is paid by the mine owners without contribution 
by the Government if the worker was employed in any of the mines after 
31st December, 1920. For other cases the Broken Hill Pneumonoconiosis— 
Tuberculosis Fund is maintained by contributions—one-half by the 
Government of New South Wales and one-half by the mine owners. At 
30th June, 1941, compensation was payable by the mine owners in respect 
of 68 cases, viz., to 46 employees who were living and to dependants of 
22 deceased workers; the amount of compensation paid during the year 
1940-41 was £11,480, and the aggregate amount from 1st March, 1927, to 
30th June, 1941, was £135,246. The cases compensated by means of the 
Pneumonoconiosis—Tuberculosis Fund at 30th June, 1941, numbered 
582, viz., 242 workers and the dependants of 340 deceased workers. The 
disbursements of the Fund in 1940-41 amounted to £100,904, including com- 
pensation £97,285, funerals and special expenses £449, management ‘expenses 
£3,220. The aggregate disbursements from Ist January, 1921, to 30th 
June, 1941, amounted to £1,984,520. In all compensation has been paid by 
the m*re owners or the fund in respect of 970 workmen on account ot 
pueummenoconiosis or tuberculosis attributable to employment in Broken 
Hill mir,.-s. 


Prior to the commencement of the Workers’ Compensation (Silicosis) 
Act passed in June, 1942, provision for compensation for workers, other 
than Broken Hill Miners, who contracted diseases caused by exposure to 
silica dust was limited to two schemes under an Act passed in 1920. 


One scheme covered registered workmen throughout New South Wales 
engaged in quarrying, cutting, dressing or excavating sandstone, or working 
in sandstone tunnels while excavating was in progress. The scheme was 
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brought into operation in the county of Cumberland in September, 1927, 
and extended in 1936 and 1938. The second scheme, proclaimed in March, 
1938, related to workmen engaged in certain processes in the iron, steel 
and stove-making industries, ore-milling (grinding of silica), refractory 
brickmaking, and tile and pottery making, and sandblasting in the glass 
making industry. 

These schemes covered 4,222 workmen in 1940-41 and awards current 
at 30th June, 1941 related to 98 workmen and dependants of 3 deceased 
workmen; expenditure amounted to £16,527 in this year. 

Under the Act passed in 1942 benefit is provided for all workmen who 
contract disease by the inhalation of silica dust—except coal miners and 
Broken Hill miners, for whom provision is made under other Acts. The 
existing silicosis schemes were transferred to the new fund which is 
administered by the Workers’ Compensation (Silicosis) Committee, con- 
sisting of two representatives of employers, two of employees and a 
chairman appointed by the Minister of Labour and Social Services. 
Licensed insurers and self insurers operating under the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 1926-1942, except owners of Broken Hill mines or coal mines, 
are required to contribute to the fund, contributions by each insurer being 
proportionate, as far as practicable, to the degree of silicotic risk carried, 
as determined by the administrative committee. 


Cost of Workers’ Compensation Insurance. 

The approximate cost to the employers of insurance in terms of the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926, and amendments, is shown below in 
relation to the total amounts of wages paid; the cost in respect of the special 
Acts (silicosis or Broken Hill mines) is not included. The estimates refer 
to three periods since the inception of the Act on 1st July, 1926, and to the 
years ended June, 1938 to 1941. The three periods correspond with change 
in the phases of the industrial cycle in 1929 and 1933 and in the scope of 
the Act which was restricted by amending legislation in 1929. The esti- 
mates of the average annual amount of wages relates to all wage and salary 
earners, the amounts paid to workers covered by the Act being between 
85 per cent. and 90 per cent. of the total. 


TaBLe 479,—Estimates of Wages and Cost of Workers’ Compensation 
in New South Wales. 


Estimated Estimated | Compen- Cost of 
Total Wages ; Cost to Em- satable Workers’ 
paid in Injuries ployers of | Injuries per | Compensa- 
Period. New South Compen- Workers’ | £1,000,000 tion Insur- 
| Wales satable. | Compen- Wages ance per 
iCall Workers). sation Paid. cent of 
| bd Insurance. | ‘Total Wages. 
! | 
£ million. No. £ No. Per cent. 
Average per year— | 
July, 1926, to June, 1929 153-6 57,043 2,209,360 | 371 1-44 
(3 years). 
July, 1929, to June, 1933 123-7 39,625 1,306,150 320 1-05 
(4 years). 
July, 1933, to June, 1937) 136-8 60,048 1,498,227 439 1-09 
(4 years). 
Year ended June, 1938 «| 1773 84,407 2,411,049 476 1:36 
Year ended June, 1939 «| 183-5 80,713 2,577,046 440 1-40 
Year ended June, 1940 «| 190-0 78,276 2,547,985 | 411 1:34 
Year ended June, 1941 | 211-0 82,457 2,827,688 391 1:34 


* As reported by insurers. 
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The relatively high cost of insurance in the period 1926 to 1929 was 
due to two factors—(1) in 1926 and 1927, until risks under the Act were 
determined by experience, the rates of premium were at a higher level 
than was actually necessary; and (2) the lability for compensation was. 
greater until amending legislation was brought into operation in November, 
1929. The higher cost in the recent years was partly a result of a revision 
of rates of premium in January, 1936. 


The ratio of the number of compensatable injuries to wages paid is 
affected by changes in rates of wages, and these were higher during the 
period 1926 to 1929 than in later years until 1941. Changes in the volume: 
of. employment in the different industries also influence the cost of 
insurance. For instance, in such industries as the metal trade and. building: 
in which both rates of wages aud risk of accident are above the average, 
depression and subsequent recovery were greater than in other industries. 


REGISTRATION OF SHOPS. 


Provision for the annual registration of shops is made by the Factories 
and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1936, which commenced on 31st July of 
that year. The provision for registration does not apply to the whole State 
but to proclaimed shopping districts including the metropolitan shopping 
district which is bounded approximately by a line joining (and including) 
Manly, Hornsby, Parramatta and George’s River, and the Newcastle shop- 
ping district which is the City of Greater Newcastle. All the other 


raunicipalities and most of the unincorporated country towns are shopping 
districts, 


The following particulars of. registered shops and. employees engaged in 
or in connection with the sale of goods have been compiled from returns 
supplied to the Department of Labour and Industry and Soctal Services. 
Waiters and waitresses are included as shop employees in restaurants— 
which are classified as a separate group. But such persons as those engaged 
in factory or other work preparing goods to be. sold, commercial travellers, 
newsboys, sellers in theatres, hairdressers working in saloons attached to 
shops selling hairdressers’ goods, and mechanics working in garages where 
petrol is sold are excluded. 


Tasiz 480.—Shops Registered in Shopping Districts, N.S.W., June, 1941. 


{ 


| Wage-earning employees engaged in-or in 
Shops. | Connection with the sale of goods. 
eo i 
PREORDERS | age || Males. | Females. | Total. 
lemploy-|_ 2 i I 
ing ploying} Total. ] 
labour. | /@bour | Adults. Minors, Adults.| Minors, Males. |Females.) Total. 
| i 
Buteher ... «) 206 | 1,274 | 1,480 | 2,497 832 304 261 | 3,329 565 | 3,894 
Chemist... wf 191 804 995 743 666 261 252) 1,409 513 | 1,922 
Confectionery se] 1,289 551 | 1,840 164 176 440 441 840 881 1,221 
Cooked Provisions 488 2.66 754 158 86 151 179 244 330 574 
Fish ee . 197 154 351 140 56 118 101 196 |. 219 415 
Flower... 177 102 | 279 17 13 83 96 30 179 ; 209 
Fruit and Y¥ ege- H j 
tables... 1,222 597 | 1,819 344 228 239 260 572 499 1,071 
Hairdressing Goods 646 496 | 1,142 |! 102 62 512 342 164 854 | 1,018 
Tobacconist ee} 1,016 500 | 1,516 | 425 171 120 | 89 596 209 805 
Newsagent aie 256 416 672 240 219 258 273 459 531 990 
Petrol and Oil... 328 796 | 1,124 1,305 809 191 | 207 | 2,114 398 | 2,512 
Refreshment aoe 385 701 | 1.086 |; 256 138 872 745 394 | 1,617 | 2,011 
Restaurant . 98 569 667 | 802 129 | 2,481 590 931 | 3,071 | 4,002 
General (including i | 
Grocers, Draper: | { 
etc.) tae 7,977 | 8,944 | 16,921 21,784 | 10,078 | 16,844 | 14,836 | 31,862 | 31.680 | 83,542 
Grand Total...) 14,476 | 16,170 | 30,646 | 28,977 13,663 {22,874 18,672 | 42,640 | 41,546 | 84,186 
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Paid labour was employed in or in connection with the sale of goods. in 
58 per cent. of the registered shops and the average number of employees 
in receipt of wages was 2.7 per registered shop and 5.2 per shop in which 
paid labour was employed in June, 1941. Male employees. outnumrbered 
the females; 34.4 per cent. were men and 27.2 per cent. women of adult age; 
16.2 per cent. were boys and 22.2 per cent. were girls under 21 years of age. 


The employees at. June, 1941, consisted of 53,827 shop. assistants, 11,482 
office assistants and 18,927 other employees. Of the shop assistants 34 per 
cert. were men, 26 per cent. were women, 18 per cent. were boys and 
22 per cent. were girls. 


Particulars regarding the registered shops in the metropolitan, Newcastle 
and other shopping districts and the wage earning employees engaged 
therein are shown below:— 


Tape 481.—Registered Shops—OClassification of Employees, June, 1941. 


Shopping Districts. 


Particulars. 
Metropolitan. Newcastle. Other. All Shopping Districts. 
| F : 
Registered Shops— r 
Not employing labour... 9,471 613 4,392 14,476 
Employing labour aie 8,318 680. 7,172 16,170 
Total ens ro 17,789 1,298 11,564 30,646 
| ! | 
, Males. /Females.| Males. Females. Males. Females.) Males. /Females.] Total. 
Shop Assistants— | 
Adults aie aes we.| 9,888 | 10,455 907 574 | 7,273 | 3,857 [18,068 | 14,386 | 32,454 
Minors oes wet ..| 4,868 | 6,896 534 734 | 4,240 ) 4,101 9,642 | 11,731 | 21,373 
Total a ...| 14,756 |17,351 | 1,441 | 1,308 |11,513 | 7,458 | 27,710 | 26,117 | 53,827 
4 ; c 
Office Assistants— 
Adults wee oer «| 1,041 | 3,083 67 171 680 | 1,059 | 1,738 | 4,313 | 6,051 
Minors ae a 420 | 3,177 42 | 332 182 | 1,228 644 | 4,737 | 5,381 
Total oe ...| 1,461 | 6,260 109 503 812 | 2,287 | 2,382 | 9,050 | 11,432 
Other Employees— i | 
Adults sae oy «| 5,771 | 3,586 409 187 | 2,991 402 | 9,171 ) 4,175 | 13,346 
Minors sae Sas ...| 1,899 | 1,588 180 108 | 1,298 | 508 | 3,877 | 2,204-| 5,581 
Total a wl 7,670 | 5,174 589 | 295 | 4,289 910 | 12,548 | 6,379 | 18,927 
Totai Employees— | 
Adults ose os .../ 16,700 |17,124 | 1,883! 932 10,894 , 4,818 | 28,977 | 22,874, | 51,851 
Minors eee aes «| 7,187 | 11,661 756 | 1,174 | 5,720 | 5,887 | 13,663 / 18,672 | 32,335 
Total a0 .--| 23,887 | 28,785 | 2,139 | 2,106 | 16,614 | 10,655 | 42,640 | 41,546 | 84,186 
| I I I 


In the metropolitan shopping district there were 17,789 registered shops 
and paid labour was employed in 8,318 shops. The number of employees 
was 52,672, or 6 per shop. In other shopping districts, including Newcastle, 
there were 12,857 registered shops and 7,852 shops employed 31,514 persons 
or 4 per shop. There was a majority of female employees in the metro- 
politan shops and a small majority of males in Newcastle. In country 
shops 61 per cent. were males. Data from pay roll tax records shown 
on page 554 indicate that since July, 1941, there has been a decline in the 
proportion of male employees in retail shops. 


Awards made by the Industrial Commission of New South Wales in 
October, 1987, for shop assistants in the metropolitan and Newcastle dis- 
tricts, and in July, 1938, for those in country districts contain provision 
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for the allocation of work between males and females, and a relative pro- 
portion of juniors to seniors. Certain groups of shops are classified accord- 
ing to the commodities offered for sale therein. In one group, which 
includes shops or departments for the sale of groceries, mercery, hardware, 
furniture, sports goods, motor vehicles or bicycles, all the assistants must 
be paid at the rates prescribed for males. In the second group of shops or 
departments the employer may employ all female assistants to sell such 
goods as women’s clothing, haberdashery, fancy goods, ete. In shops not 
classified in these two groups the award prescribed that 50 per cent. of 
the assistants must be males, but this rule did not apply where less than 
three shop assistants were employed, and it was suspended in April, 1942, 
owing to shortage of male workers. As a general rule, the proportion of 
juniors to seniors must not exceed one to one; a senior is defined as au 
assistant 23 years of age or over receiving the full rate of wages, including 
any employer actively engaged in the shop. 


The following statement shows the number of male and female employees 
as recorded in returns supplied in 1939 to 1941. Comparison is affected 
to some extent by variations in the proportion of returns supplied for 
tabulation and by alterations in 1 the area embraced in shop registration 
districts :— 


TaBLe 482 June, 19389 to 1941. 
Metropolitan. Newcastle. Other Districts | All Shopping Districts. 
June. ~ i 
i 
Males. Females, | Males. |Females.| Males. Females. | Males. ae | Total. 


1939 | 25,229 | 25,853 | 1,947 | 1,491 | 16,927 9,675 | 44,103 | 37,019 | 81,122 
1940 | 25,181 | 26,684 | 2,301 | 1,853 | 17,436 | 10,076 | 44,918 | 38,613 | 83,531 
1941 | 23,887 | 28,785 | 2,139 | 2,106 | 16,614 | 10,655 | 42,640 41,546 | 84,186 


| | 
if 


During the period covered by the table there was a reduction of 1,463 
in male employees and an increase of 4,527 in female employees in regis- 
tered shops. 


TrapE UnIons, 


The Trade Union Act of 1881-1936 provides fur the registration of trade 
unions, the appointment of trustees, in whom the union property is vested, 
and for the constitution of rules. If union funds are used for political 
purposes payments must be made from a separate fund, to which contribu- 
tion by members is optional. 


There are two classes of trade unions, viz., unions of employers and 
unions of employees. The latter constitute the bulk of the registered 
organisations. 


After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration in 1904 some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusively under federal arbitration and conciliation the branch in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act. 
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Statistics relating to the trade unions of employees in the State are 
-shown in the following statement for various years since 1911. The figures 
exclude certain unions registered under federal law only :— 


TaBie 483,—Trade Unions of Employees, 1911 to 1940. 


Unions | Members. 


i | Funds at 
Year. of oe -| Receipts. |Expenditure.| end of 
Employces| wales. | Females. Total. | Year. 
Seer —_—s . i ae les : rs é 
91) | 179 145,784 4,743 150,527 157,202 146,757 | 112,494 
| 


| 197 | 234,898 23,965 | 258,863 | 363,067 | 345,854 | 194,360 
1927 | = 170 306,380 38,689 |} 345,069 | 487,723 | 


454,190 | 357,588 
1929 | 172 287,573 40,025 327,598 


633,918 631,517 | 372,728 
: 170 | 241,127 39,718 280,845 330,167 ; 316,931 | 336,574 
1936 177 |) = 253,621 47,486 301,107 371,243 345,428 | 401,837 
1937 179 | 267,568 50,833 318,401 412,429 384,397 | 428,666 
1938 181 275,400 53,048 328,448 462,449 426,725 | 463,613 
1939 184 278,049 | 53,889 331,938 534,190 492,862 | 453,799 
_1940 181 | 285,810 57,032 342,842 656,181 613,059 | 499,641 


At che end of the year 1940 there were 181 registered trade unions of 
employees. Membership in 1940 was the highest since 1927; the number 
of males was lower by 20,570 and the number of females was higher by 
18,343 than in 1927. There was an increase of 7,761 male members and 
3,143 female members in 1940. 

The majority of the unions are small. In 1940 there were 27 unions of 
Jess than 100 members; 69 with 100 to 1,000 members; 56 with 1,000 to 
5,000 members; 14 with 5,000 to 10,000; and 6 unions had more than 
10,000 members. 

The receipts during 1940 amounted to £656,181, including contributions, 
£528,427. The total expenditure £613,059 included payments in respect of 
benefits £85,504, and management and other expenses, such as legal charges 
in connection with industrial awards, etc., £527,555. The total receipts and 
expenditure are liable to fluctuate under the influence of prevailing indus- 
trial conditions, the amounts being inflated in some years by the inclusion 
of donations for relief from one union to another. The funds include cash 
and freehold property and assets such as shares in Trades Halls and news- 
papers. 

The following statement shows the membership, receipts, expenditure, 
and accumulated funds of trade unions of employees, aecording to indus- 
trial classification, in the year 1940:— 


TABLe 484.—Trade Unions of Employees—Members and Funds, 1940. 


3 
Membership : wt § 8 
at end of yeur. g | 3 34 aS 
Tndustrial Classification. Unions. 8 | as 4 els a 
1 S ind pa =I 

| Males, Females} Total. | ala 2° | te 

No. No. No. No. £ zg - £ s. d. 

Engineering and Metal Working .. 16 | 50,476) 1,200) 51, 676 128,326] 128,452] 114,064| 44 2 

Food, Drink, and Narcotics es 18 | 28,980) 9,239 38,219 33,511 33,178| 18,804] 9 10 

Clothing - on z 6 8,105) 22,685) 30,79C] 17,809] 17,033] 22,714] 14 9 

Printing, Bookiinding, ete. iss 3 6,902} 2,585} 9,487] 30,468] 27,366) 35,346) 74 9 

Manufacturing, n.e.i.. és a 18 | 17,240] 2,817] 20,057] 20,547) 20,395) 26,439) 26 4 

Building bee és ace Ses 13 | 23,045, 74\ 23,119| 22,104] 19,842) 18,454) 15 11 

Mining and Smelting Bae ae 14 | 19,477 wee 19,477] 173,639) 180,003] 75,278) 77 3 

Railways and Tramways aes 33% 14] 38,732 644} 39,376] 52,842) 58,514! 38,217, 19 5 

Other Land Transport ae sae 4 6,726)... 6,726) 9,916) 10,604) 2,806; 8 4 

Shipping and Sea eee aie ise 11 7,466 12) 7,478] 14,478 14,159; 5,298) 14 2 

Pastoral, etc. ... ses 4 | 12,658 504! 13,162} 17,380} 16,852! 1,955} 2 12 

Governmental, nei. ase oe 19 | 33,583| 5,797) 39,380] 89,124) 45,241) 69,964) 35 6 

Miscellaneous ... aed se ase 32 | 321420] 11,475! 43,895) 42,045| 36,887) 57,294, 26 1 
Labour Council and mene hone 

Committees he ae 3 ra ane avs 4,492] 4 522| 13,008 ae 

Total Unions of Employees +} 175% 285,8101 57,0382 342,842: 656, 181! 61! 613,059 059 499,641| 29 2 


* Exclusive of six Unions for which returns were not furnished. 
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Unions of Employers. 
Few unions of employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act, 
sc that the available information concerning them is scanty and does 
not afford any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 


The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act at the 
end of 1940 numbered 21. The membership of 20 unions from which 
returns were received was 12,339 at the end of the year, and the funds 
amounted to £64,284. The receipts during 1940 amounted to £37,140, and 
the expenditure to £34,149. The members included 8,270 in the pastoral 
industry, 1,870 retail tobacco traders and 867 master bakers. 


Any seven or more employers who are members of a trade union and 
comply with the prescribed conditions as to rules, ete., may’ register under 
the Trade Union Act of New South Wales. 


InpustriaL Unions. 


Industrial unions of employees end of employers are registered under the 
industrial arbitration laws of the State of New South Wales and the Com- 
monwealth as part of the administrative machinery of the arbitration 
systems. 


Industrial Unions registered in New South Wales. 


‘For the purpose of bringing an industry under the review of the State 
industrial tribunals in New South Wales, employees must be organised as 
a trade union under the Trade Union Act, and must obtain registration as 
an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Registration 
for the purpose has been effected by practically all classes of employees 
throughout New South Wales, but employees in rural industries -were 
removed from the operation of the State industrial arbitration system in 
December, 1929. 


Registration as a union of employers may be granted to persons or groups 
of persons who have employed, on a monthly average, not less than fifty 
employees during the period of six months next preceding the date of 
application for registration. Prior registration under the Trade Union 
Act is not prescribed as in the case of unions of employees. 


The Industrial Commission may cancel registration at its discretion, or 
upon the request of the union (unless an award or agreement relating to 
its members is in force), or if the union is accessory to an illegal lockout 
or strike. 

At 30th April, 1942, there were 193 unions of employers and 158 unions 
of employees:on the register. 


Industrial Unions -registered by the Commonwealth. 


In the Commonwealth system of industrial arbitration, unions are regis- 
‘ered in order to submit: disputes to the industrial tribunals or to be rep- 
resented in proceedings relating to disputes. Organisations of employees or 
employers representing at least 100 employees may be registered. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


In New South Wales there are two systems of industrial arbitration for 
the adjustment of relations between employers and employees, viz.: the 
State system which operates under the law of the State within its territorial 
limits and the Commonwealth system which applies to industrial disputes 
extending beyond the limits of the State. 

There. is also a separate system of -arbitration under Federal law to 
determine the industrial conditions of employment in the public service 
‘cf the Commonwealth. 

Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the jurisdiction of the 
Commonwealth in industrial arbitration and conciliation has been extended 
by regulations under the National Security Act as described on page 573. 


Commonwealth-State Relations in Industrial Arbitration. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth systems of industrial 
arbitration rests upon the distribution of legislative powers between the 
Commonwealth and the component States. ‘Fhe powers of the Common- 
wealth are those whith the States have agreed to confer upon it and are 
defined-in the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; all residual 
pcwers remain with the States. In some matters the legislative power is 
exclusive tothe Commonwealth, in others—including industrial arbitration 
—both Commonwealth and States have jurisdiction. The Commonwealth 
Constitution Act provides that if.a State law is inconsistent with a valid 
Federal law the latter prevails and the State law becomes inoperative in 
so far :as it is inconsistent. It has been held by the High Court that an 
award of the Commonwealth Court is a law within the meaning of this sec- 
tien, therefore awards of the ‘Federal industrial tribunals override those 
made by State tribunals. 

The Commonwealth jurisdiction is delimited by the Constitution Act to 
“conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State.” In interpreting 
the law the High Court of Australia has decided that the Federal Parlia- 

‘ment cannot empower an industrial tribunal to declare an award a “common 
rule” or industry-wide. award.to be observed by .all persons engaged in the 
industry concerned. The Federal industrial tribunals must proceed by way 
of conciliation and arbitration between actual parties and cannot bind by 
award .any person who is not a party to an interstate dispute, either 
personally or through a union. 

Notwithstanding these limitations of the Commonwealth jurisdiction in 
industria] matters the Commonwealth system has gradually become the 
strongest factor in the sphere of industrial arbitration throughout Aus- 
tralia. Its influence extended in the ‘first place with the gradual adoption 
of the principle of federation in trade unionism and in political organis- 
ation, a tendency which gathered force during the 1914-18 war period. As 
industry expanded over interstate borders uniformity of industrial conditions 
was sought by employers, while employees -were attracted to the Federal 
jurisdiction in the expectation of better terms as to wages, etc., than those 
awarded under State legislation. In many cases, also, the organisations 
concerned in.a Federal award have taken action to have its terms embodied 
in State awards so that they ‘become binding.as a common rule in the indus- 
-try. Again, for the sake of uniformity, legislatures of some -States, notably 

New South Wales and Victoria, have adopted the Federal wage standards 
as ‘the basis.of State awards and :-agreements. Jn New South Wales, for 
instance, the -basic wages determined by the Commonwealth Court of 
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Conciliation and Arbitration have been adopted for State awards anil 
agreements in substitution for those declared by the Industrial Commission 
(see page 581). : 
IspustriaL Argitration SysteM or New Sours WALES. 
Industrial Tribunals. 


The principal tribunal is the Industrial Commission of New South Wales, 
which consists of net more than six members with the same status as puisne 
judges of the Supreme Court. Subsidiary tribunals are conciliation com- 
mitteegs for various industries, each consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employees in the industry concerned, 
together with the Conciliation Commissioner as chairman. The Concilia- 
tion Commissioner is appointed for a term of seven years, and additional 
commissioners may be appointed for a specified period up to twelve months. 
In matters relating to apprenticeship in an industry the members of the 
Conciliation Committee with the Apprenticeship Commissioner constitute 
the Apprenticeship Council (see page 559). 

Where an industrial dispute is threatened or has occurred, the Conciliation 
Commissioner may summon the parties to a compulsory conference in an 
endeavour to effect a settlement. Where agreement is reached by the 
parties to proceedings before a conciliation committee or the Conciliation 
Commissioner, the terms are embodied in an award from which appeal lies 
to the Industrial Commission. Matters upon which agreements are not 
effected are referred to the Industrial Commission. 

Proceedings before a conciliation committee may be initiated upon the 
application of employers of not less than twenty employees or by an indus- 
trial union and matters may be referred by the Minister or by the Indus- 
trial Commission. Awards are binding on all persons engaged in the indus- 
try as the tribunal directs and within the locality covered, until varied or 
rescinded. 

Further particulars regarding the industrial tribunals are published at 
page 257 of this volume. 

Industrial Agreements, 

Industrial unions and trade unions are empowered to make with employers 
written agreements, which when filed in the prescribed manner become 
binding between the parties and on all the members of the union concerned. 

The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term until 
varied or rescinded, or terminated, after notice by a party thereto. An 
industrial agreement may not provide for wages (except for apprentices or 
trainee apprentices) lower than the basic wages prescribed for the industry 
concerned, and upon any variation of the basic wages the rates of pay in an 
agreement may be adjusted accordingly by the Industrial Registrar upon 
application by any party to the agreement. 


Number of Industrial Awards and Agreements. 
The number of awards and agreements made by the State industrial tri- 
bunals during each of the last four years, 1938 to 1941, is shown below:— 


Taste 485.—State Industrial Awards and Agreements, 1938 to 1941. 


Awards Published. In Force at end of Year. 
Year ended 30th June. | = | Bas a . 
| Principal. | Subsidiary. | Oe Awards, |Agreements. 
1938 eee see seal 61 1,219 57 540 { 147 
19399 ww 8 1,311 22 566 155 
1940 ves = veal 64 1,421 25 578 160 
1941. 66 1,353 45 602 159 
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The subsidiary awards include a large number made by the Industrial 
Registrar in consequence of variations in the basic wage. 


Complaints regarding breaches of award and industrial agreements are 
investigated by officers of the Labour and Industry Department, who may 
direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken also by employers and by the 
secretaries of industrial unions, and the cases are dealt with by the 
Industrial Registrar or the industrial magistrates. 


THe ComMmonwealTH System oF INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 

The chief tribunal is the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, con- 
sisting of a Chief Judge and other judges appointed by the Governor- 
General, with life tenure. Each judge is charged with the duty of 
endeavouring to reconcile the parties in industrial disputes, and for the 
purpose he may convene compulsory conferences. Conciliation commis- 
sioners, may be appointed by the Governor-General for a term of five years, 
with authority to intervene in industrial disputes and to summon 
conferences. 


The Court may prescribe rates of wages, hours and other conditions of 
employment and may grant preference of employment to members of unions. 
Similar authority may be exercised by a conciliation commissioner insofar 
as it may be exercised by a single judge. 

Matters which would result in the alteration of standard hours or of the 
basic wage or the principles on which it is computed (see page 584) are 
determined by the Chief Judge and at least two other judges. 


Provision may be made in any award for the appointment of a Board of 
Reference to deal with matters arising under its terms. Such boards serve 
a useful purpose in implementing awards and in removing causes of friction 
between employers and their employees. 


The industries subject to federal awards and agreements include 
coal-mining, shipping, pastoral industries, shipbuilding, timber trades, cloth- 
ing factories, breweries, glass works, and rubber works, metal and printing 
trades, railway and tramway employees, journalists and engine drivers. 


At 81st December, 1940, there were 129 awards of the Commonwealth 
Court in force in New South Wales, also 25 agreements filed under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Act. 


Crown Emp.oyees aND ARBITRATION. 


Under the State industrial arbitration system, employees of the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales and of governmental agencies, with the exception 
of the police, have access to the ordinary industrial tribunals for the regu- 
lation of conditions of employment. 

For the public service of the Commonwealth, rates of pay and conditions 
of employment are regulated by a special tribunal constituted by an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Governor-General. Decisions of the arbitrator may 
be disallowed by a resolution of either House of the Federal Parliament. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration may make 
awards in respect of employees of the State Government. 


WartiMe REGULATIONS—INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


Wartime regulations have been promulgated by the Commonwealth in 
terms of the National Security Act, 1939, to extend the jurisdiction and 
powers of Federal industrial tribunals during the period of the war, so that 
action for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes may be taken 
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“more expeditiously. It is prescribed that all industrial disputes, inckuding 
those which do not extend beyond the limits of one State may be dealt 
with by Commonwealth tribunals and Federal awards may be applied as 
common rules or industry-wide awards. 


Provision has been made to increase the number of Commonwealth 
Conciliation Commissioners and to extend their powers for the preserva- 
tion of peace in industry, also for the appointment of conciliation officers 
to exercise similar functions, subject to the direction of the Federal 
Attorney-General or Minister for Labour and National Service. 


Tribunals which have been set up for the organisation of certain indus- 
tries are empowered to regulate conditions of employment: 


In the coalmining industry central and local reference boards have been 
constituted to deal with matters. in dispute, and extensive powers have 
been conferred on industrial authorities for the prevention of stoppages 
of work, 


The Maritime Industry Commission is authorised to regulate the 
manning of Australian merchant ships and to safeguard the conditions of 
persons serving therein. Orders of the Commission over-ride awards of 
State or Commonwealth industrial tribunals. The Stevedoring Com- 
mission makes orders relating to the employment of waterside workers. A 
Waterside Employment Committee may be appointed in respect of any 
port to exercise such functions as the Commission assigns to it. 


Conditions of employment and the engagement of workers in the pro- 
duction of munitions and other war supplies are subject to National 
Security Regulations. Employers concerned are not permitted to pay such 
workers higher or lower rates of wages nor to observe more favourable 
conditions of employment than those prescribed. A Board has- been 
established under National Security (Employment of ‘Women) Regu- 
lations to deal with applications for the employment of women on work 
customarily done by men and to determine rates of wages, hours, ete., for 
such employment. 


Hours or Work. 

With the development of the industrial arbitration system the working 
hours in organised trades and callings have become subject to awards and 
agreements. The normal working time in New South Wales as prescribed 
by State and Federal tribunals is 44 hours per week. 


Special legislation has been enacted in New South Wales from time to 
time for the direction of the industrial tribunals in regulating hours of 
work. Thus the Eight Hours Act of 1916 prescribed a standard working 
week of 48 hours. In 1920 the 44-hourgs week was proclaimed in many 
industries on the recommendation of a special court. 

In September, 1922, the Court of Industrial Arbitration restored the 48- 
hours week in most of the cases in which the working time had been 
reduced. Since 4th January, 1926, the 44-hours week has been the standard, 
except in the latter half of the year 1930, when the hours were 48 per week. 


At the end of the year 1932 the Industrial Commission was charged 
with the duty of determining, after public inquiry, the standard hours for 
industries within its jurisdiction. The Commission announced, after its 
first inquiry in June, 1933. that it had decided to declare 44 hours per 
week as the standard applicable to tndustry generally, and to apply. the 
standard with a degree of elasticity—as. under former statutes—in order to 
meet the varying needs of different’ industries. 
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Overtime may be permitted under certain conditions or it maybe pro- 
hibited or restricted for -the purpose. of relieving unemployment by dis- 
tributing the work available. 


The hours of work in factories and shops are.restricted in .a-general way 
by provisions of the Factories and Shops.Act which prohibit the employ- 
ment of youths under 16 and of women for more than 44 hours in any 
week, though overtime not exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed on 
24 days in a year, or by written permission of the Minister, where necessary 
to meet the exigencies of trade, on 48 days. 


The closing times of shops in shopping districts have been the hours fixed 
by the industrial awards and agreements for the cessation of work by the 
employees. It is prescribed by National Security Regulations issued on 
16th December that shops with, certain exceptions, must be closed not 
later than 6 p:m. Consequently a former practice of opening shops until 
8.30 p.m. on Fridays was discontinued. With the exception of certain 
classes of shops, the closing hour is 5.45 p.m. in the metropolitan district 
and 5.30 p.m. in Newcastle on four days; and 6 p.m.-on Fridays; and there 
is a half-holiday on Saturday. 


The closing times for various classes of shops in the metropolitan and 
Newcastle shopping districts are shown below:— 


Taste 486.—Shops—Closing Times—Sydney and Newcastle. 


Closing Times. 
Class of Shops. = ‘i 
a enenn te Friday. Saturday. 
.m. mm, 
Farriers ... xe ry ies oe a an 0 5 0 : 
Motor vehicle shops— 
‘Metropolitan ... bee was “a is w| 5746 6 0 5.45 
Newcastle 5 80 6 0 5 30 
Grocers, Drapers, ‘Yronmongers, Radio. and “General 
Shops, n.e.i.—- 

“Metropolitan tee tee aes 5 45 6 0 12 30 
Newcastle sie see oes 5°30 6 0 1 0 
Hairdressers’ Saloons (Men’ s) 7 0 7 0 1 0 (a) 

(Women’s) 6 0 6 0 1 0(a) 

Hairdressers’ Shops : 7 0 7 0 7 0 
Tobacconists : | 7 0 7 0 7 0 
Chemists, Druggists, Dispensaries | 7 30 9 0 1 0(6) 
Newsagents and Newspaper shops 7 0 7 0 7 0 
Flowers... 6 0 6 0 6 0 
Fruit, Vegetable, Fish, Cakes and Pastry, Cooked: Pro- 

visions, Confectioners, Refreshments Be -| 11 30 11:30 | 11-30 
Restaurants, Fish and Oysters (consumed on premises) midnight | midnight | midnight 
Petrol, Oil and Accessories Set tee aie oes 6 0 6 0 6 0 
Butchers— 

Metropolitan... abs eee ar i «| 5 30 5 30 12 30 

Newcastle nase 63 bs 5 0 5 0 12 0 

J 

(a) One o’clock closing either Wednesday or Saturday. (by May re-open from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


The ordinary hours of work per shift in the coal-mines as fixed-by an 
industrial award dating from 1st January, 1917, were eight:hours-bank to 
‘bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Monday-to Friday, and 
six hours bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour‘for meal.time, on. Satur- 
day, Sunday, and holidays. The usual number of. shifts. was eleven -per 
‘fortnight though in many collieries there was:no.work in winning:coal-on 
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Saturdays. In 1939 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration reduced the maximum hours of underground (‘from face to wag- 
gon”) workers to 40 per week, worked in shifts of eight hours, including 
one half-hour per shift for meal time counted as time worked, Monday to 
Friday inclusive. The ordinary hours of surface workers were fixed at 86 
per fortnight in shifts of eight hours, and one Saturday shift of six hours 
including in all shifts crib time, 30 minutes, counted as time worked. 


The hours of underground workers in coal mines are reckoned from the 
time the first person working on a shift leaves the surface to the time the 
last man on the same shift returns to the surface. 


Hours in the maritime industry are fixed by the Maritime Industry 
Commission constituted under National Security Regulations. 


The following statement compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician for 
each State of the Commonwealth shows the average number of hours in a 
full working week (without overtime) for adult male workers in industrial 
occupations, except shipping and rural industries :— 


Taste 487.—Hours of Work per Week in Australian States, 1914 to 1941. 
(Adult Male Workers). 


New H 

End of Year. aly Victoria. ea Fen | Pubcsechen Tasmania.|Australia, 
1914 (April) ... _ 49-42 48-80 48-78 48-60 47-78 48-62 48-93 
1916... vee we) 48°51 48°22 48-27 48-14 48-11 48-55 48°33 
1921... re eee 45-66 46-95 45-52 47-07 | 46-24 46-84 46-22 
1925... en dee 46°76 46:98 43°88 46-97 46°26 47°25 46°44 
1926... oes ies 44-55 46-94 43-95 46:95 | 45:80: 47-27 45-57 
1929... aes “ea 44-14 46-83 43:96 46-83 45-58 47-09 45-34 
1930... see see 45°64 46°85 | 44-43 46°83 | 45°55 47°09 45°98 
1931... aes aon 44-29 46-88 44-98 46:83 | 45-55 46°76 45-51 
1936... mae wel 44:08 46-41 43°69 46°55 45°30 46°33 45-09 
1937... én oes 44-07 | 46°22 | 43-68 46°57 | 45°25 46:24 ! 45°03 
1938 ... bia aes 44:01 | 45°85 43°67 46-31 | 45-11 46:00 44°85 
1939... eis ae 43-92 44-61 | 43-46) 45-83 | 45-10 45-33 44-35 
1940... eee as 43°70 44-28 43°46 45-23: 4406 | 44:92! 44:04 


4412 | 43-43 | 44-49) 43-13 | 44-42 | 43-83 


1941... a ve 43°68 


Between April, 1914, and December, 1929, the average nominal working 
week for adult males in New South Wales was reduced by 5% hours to 
44.1 hours per week. Then an amendment of the State law, as quoted 
above, caused a temporary increase of 13 hours. The average has since 
declined below 44 hours, and is less than in any other State except 
Queensland and Western Australia. 


Pusuic Houmavys. 


Certain days are observed as public holidays, on which work is suspended 
as far as practicable. In continuous processes and in transport and other 
services where the employees work on holidays they receive recreation leave 
in lieu thereof, and in some cases extra wages for the time worked. 


The days which are observed generally throughout the State as public 
holidays are as follows:—I1st January (New Year’s Day), 26th J anuary 
(the Anniversary of the first settleinent in Australia), Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, 25th April (Anzac Day), Christmas Day, 26th December (Boxing 
Day), and the King’s Birthday. 
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_If a public holiday falls upon a Sunday, or if Boxing Vay falls upon a 
Monday, the following day is a holiday. The birthday of King George VI 
is 14th December and the holiday in each year has been transferred to the 
second or third Monday in June, so that it would not occur in the busy 
week preceding the Christmas holidays. Anniversary Day is usually 
observed on a Monday. 

In addition to the days listed above, the day after Good Friday and the 
first Monday in August are bank holidays, observed in respect of banks and 
many other financial institutions and public offices. 


The Governor may appoint by proclamation a special day to be observed 
as a public holiday throughout the State or any part of the State. It is 
customary in certain districts to proclaim a day in each year as Eight Hour 
Day. In the county of Cumberland the first Monday in October is Eight 
Hour Day. 


Public holidays and annual leave have been subject to National Security 
Regulations since 16th December, 1941. In 194% the day after Good 
Friday was observed as a public holiday and the holiday on Easter Monday 
was cancelled. 


ANNUAL Homays witH Pay. 


In New South Wales an annual holiday with full pay has become a 
custom in some classes of employment e.g., governmental services, banking 
and imsurance, and in many commercial and industrial occupations. 
But the authority of the industrial tribunals to prescribe such holidays 
was not recognised for some years after the introduction of industrial 
arbitration. The High Court of Australia decided in 1912 that the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Industrial Arbitration had jurisdic- 
tion to award holidays with pay and in 1915 the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration in New South Wales decided, upon appeal, that an industrial 
board in a proper case might grant a claim in this respect. A number 
of current State and Federal awards contain provision for annual leave 
with pay; the period is usually from one to two weeks. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 

The laws relating to industrial arbitration confer upon both State and 
Federal industrial tribunals the authority to embody the principle of pre- 
ference to unionists in their awards, etc., but this may not operate to 
prevent the employment of returned soldiers or sailors. 


The State industrial tribunals may prescribe by award that, as between 
members of a specified union and other persons offering or desiring employ- 
ment at the same time, preference of employment be given to members of 
the union, other things being equal. It is a general rule to grant prefer- 
ence to a union which substantially represents the trade concerned. 


The Commonwealth Court is authorised to grant preference to members 
of registered organisations, but in the exercise of the authority the Court 
adheres to the general principle that only in case of strong necessity should 
there be any interference with the employer’s discretion in choosing his 
employees. Consequently it has been the usual- practice to refuse to order 
preference if the respondents undertake not to discriminate against 
unionists. In 1982, however, preference was awarded in respect of women 
and girls in clothing factories with the object of preventing the exploitation 
of labour of this class. 
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Inpustrian DisLocaTIonS CONTINGENT UPON DisPUTES. 


Records relating to industria] disputes in. all: classes of industry in- New 
South Wales are kept by the Department of. Labour and Industry. In 
the compilation of statistical tables relating thereto, it ig the rule of the 
Department in.counting the number of disputes: that one dispute is- recorded 
if a section of employees in an industry ceases work andthe dispute extends 
subsequently to other employees in that industry in the same or in other 
localities. On the other hand,.if employees in other industries cease work 
in sympathy with the militant unions, the sympathy strikes-are counted as 
another dispute, that is, in addition to the original dispute. 


In the: coal-mining. industry, when: the:action of one section of the em- 
ployees. has caused: a complete. cessation of the operations of the mine, the 
number counted is the full complement of'the mime. Where a section has 
ceased work and the operations of the mine have continued, only those: who 
eeased work have been included ag workers involved. 


In calculating the duration, only actual working days, viz. days on 
which work would be performed ordinarily, have been counted, but 
no allowance is made for intermittency of employment, and it hag been 
assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would have been con- 
tinuous during the period. of its currency. Consequently the figures are 
inflated in such industries as mining, where there is considerable inter- 
mittency: due. to causes: other than disputes. 


The following statement shows, so far as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and, subject to the remarks above with respect to inter- 
mittency, the time lost in industrial disputes in each year since 1929. 
Particulars are shown separately regarding disputes which originated 


during the year specified, and those which commenced at an earlier 
date :—- 


TaBie 488.—Industrial Disputes, 1929 to 1944. 


Disputes. Workers Involved. Duration—Working Days. 
Year. | — = ate 
t pee New. | Total. | Anterior. New. Total. Anterior, | New. Total. 
\ t t 
{ \ | 
1929 2 330 | 332 567 | 100,676 | 101,243 4,303 3,209,761 | 3,214,064 
1930 6. 185°-| 194 11,126! 525045.) 63,181] 1,210,266 | 339,783) 3,550,049 
1931 5 99 | 104 1,352 | 26,772:| 28,124} 211,380 | 103,661! 315,041 
1932 2 122°| 124 622 45,183. 45.805 159,522 92,743:| 252,265 
1933 1 | 92 93 100 | 23,409] 923,509 300 | 59,002. 59,302 
1934 1 Wa 172 80 | 50,780 | 50,860 | 720: | 2406} 212,196 
1935 3 1 224 | 297 5K8.| 54,766) 55,334 | 8,122 | 262,853 | 270,975 
1936 3 | 287 | 234 1,935 | 84,407 | 86/342 84,803 | 383,574) 465,317 
1937 1; 511) #12 360 | 183,818 | 184,208 | 1,080 | 545,668 546,748 
19388; 1 |; 4801 481 269 | 182,961 | 1835220: 22,327: 916,939; 939,266 
1939 1 | 582 | 533 50 | 211,565 | 271,615 850 | 445,633 446,483 
1940 2 434 | 436 253 | 227,252 227,505: | 1,596 |1,074,118 | 1,075,714 
1941 2 766 | 768 1,785 | 342,722 | 344,477 22,165} 889,870| 912,035 
i 


A classification of the disputes: according to mining and non-mining 
industries reveals the fact that disputes leading to a suspension: of: work 
oceur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining: industry than 
in-any other. Moreover; the time lost in. coal-mining, as a general rule, 
exceeds the aggregate loss in other industries. In calculating the duration 
of: the: dislocations, however, allowance ia not madé for intermittency, and 
it is-_probable that the over-statement arising from this factor-is far greater 
in coal-mining than in other occupations. 
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In. analysing” statistics of industrial disputes;. especially if:they are being 
compared: with these of other countries, careful consideration. should. be 
given to the method of computation and the definition of terms, as shown 
on the preceding page, because the practices vary greatly in the different 
countries in which such data are published. 

The following. statement. shows the particulars of the disputes in. 
mining and in.other industries which commenced in each of the last ten 
years. The working days during each dispute have been assigned to the 
year. in which the cessation of work occurred, and for this reason the figures 
differ from those in the previous table, which show the working days 
classified according to the year specified. 


TABLE 489.—Industrial Disputes According to Year of Commence- 
ment, 1929 to 1941. 


Disputes. Workers Involved, | Duration—Werking Days. 
Year. ‘i : j a 
= -" a's fon- per Non- 
Mining. ihe. Total. | Mining. ene: Total. | Mining. ining: Total. 


1926. | 300 | 30.) 330| 94,692 5,984 | 100,676 | 3,689,891 | 746,486 | 4,436,377 
1930 | 158°'| 27 | 185 | 44,453) 7,592 | 52,045 | 617,538 | 76,797| 694,335 
193i | St | 18 | 99] 25,116) 1,656 | 26,772 | 95,932) 7,729) 108,661 
1932 | 97 25) 192] 41,172 4,011 | 45,183 | 84,064 | 8,979] 93,043 
1933 | 72'| 20| 92 | 18,133) 5,276 | 23,409.| 44,157 | 15,565| 59,722. 
1934 | 133 | 38 | 171.| 38,888} 11,892 | 50,780 | 135,763 | 83,765] 219,528 
1938 | 192) 32 | 224 46.851! 7,915 | 54,766! 164,169., 183,487) 347,656 
1936.| 254) 27 | 281.| 79,763| 5,244 | 84,407 | 219,574 | 165,020 | 384,594 
1937. | 417) 94 | 511 | 145,167] 38,681.| 183,848 | 315,333.| 252,662] 567,995 
1938 | 423] 57 | 480 | 170,541] 12,420 |182,961 | 726,014) 191,775| 917,789 
1939 | 497 | 35: | 532 | 202621 | 8,944 [211,565 | 382,458; 64,771 | 447,229 
1940 | 385] 49-| 434 | 206,022 | 21,230 | 227,252 | 977,744} 118,539, 1,096,283 
1941 | 618 | 148°| 766 | 219,715 | 123,007 | 342,722 410,425} 479,826] 890,251 


In 1941 loss. through disputes in coal mining amounted’ to 391,776 days, 
of which 122,098 days were lost through stoppages in sympathy with other 
disputants. In August there was a dispute about wages in the textile 
industry; 5,750 workers were involved and the loss was 126,500 days. 


Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 
disputes which originated during the year 1941:— 


TasLE 490.—Industrial Disputes—Duration, 1941. 


Mining. Non-Mining. All Industries. 
Duration in Working Dura- Dura- 2 Dura- 
Days. © | Dia- | Workers} tion | Dis | Workers! tion— | Dis- | WOFKeT®) tion 
putes. x Work | putes. | 4 Work | putes. s Work 
volved. | Days, | volved. | Hays, volved. Days. 
| | | 
Underiday ..  ...{ 40] 6,690] 4,016 19 | 12,606 | 5,903 59 | 19,296 | 9,919 
One day wees} 419 | 147,037 | 147,037 41 | 73,135 | 73,135 | 460 | 220,172 | 220,172 
Over 1 and not exceeding 
1 ee oes w{ 153 58,411 | 137,067 66 17,029 | 57,330 219 75,440 | 194,397 
Over 10 and not exceed- 
ing 50 _ ass 5 7,447 | 114,695 21 20,111 | 336,754 26 27,558 | 451,449 
Over 50 and not exceed- 
ing 100 ide an 1 130 7,610 ak 126 6,704 2] 256 14,314 
i. 
Total... ...| 618 | 219,715 | 410,425 | 148 |123,007 | 479,826 | 766 | 342,722 | 890,251 


Disputes lasting one day or less were more numerous than usual in 1941. 
In mining, 158,727 workers were involved in 459 such disputes, with a loss 
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of 151,053 working days, and in other industries 35,741 workers in 60 
disputes with a loss of 79,038 work days. The total loss in these brief 
dislocations, 230,091 days, represented nearly 25 per cent. of the working 
days lost through disputes during the year. 

The causes of the disputes in the mining industries and in the non- 
mining group during 1941 are classified in the following statement. Dis- 
putes regarding the employment of non-union labour are included in the 
category, “employment of persons, etc.” Those pertaining to the recog- 
nition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are classified under 
the head of “trade unionism.” 


TaBLe 491.—Industrial Disputes—-Causes, 1941. 


Mining. Non-Mining. Ali Industries. 
Cause. Dis- Workers - pea Dis- Works Ps fetal Di Workers 2 estat 
loca- in- 2 locas in- =e joca- in- we 
tions. | volved. oe tions. | volved. bas tions. | volved. Bi as 
Wages... ave wef 117 | 34,991 47,392 60 | 50,549 | 284,573 177 | 85,540 | 331,965 
Hours... aes ose 30 | 15,594 | 18,974 8 | 11,725 | 34,662 38 | 27,319 53,636 
Working conditions ...| 188 | 47,055 | 89,783 13 1,950 4,918 201 | 49,005 | 94,701 


Employment of persons 
or classes of persons...) 139 | 38,319 | 69,764 53 17,887 | 101,589 192 | 56,206 | 171,353 
Trade unionism 19 5,181 5,302 1 6 66 20 5,187 5,367 


Sympathy vie 20 | 31,997 | 122,093 aes or be 20 | 31,997 | 122,093 
Miscellaneous ... ace 83 | 42,454 | 51,489 12 | 40,540 | 53,668 95 | 82,094 | 105,157 
Not stated one ae 22) 4,124 5,629 1 350 350 23 4,474 5,979 

Totel ses «| 618 | 219,715 | 410,425 148 | 123,007 | 479,826 766 | 842,722 | 890,251 


In the mining industries stoppages in sympathy with other disputants 
were the cause of 30 per cent. of the loss of working time during 1941, 
disputes about working conditions 22 per cent., and disputes about employ- 
ment of persons, ete., 17 per cent. 

Tn non-mining industries 59 per cent. of the loss was the result of disputes 
about wages, and 21 per ceut. was lost in disputes about employment of 
persons or classes of persons. 
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WAGES. 


Wages paid to industrial workers in New South Wales are regulated for 
the most part by the industrial arbitration tribunals or by wartime boards, 
ete., established in terms of National Security Regulations. 


Rates of wages payable to skilled workers employed in the production of 
munitions are prescribed by Regulations issued on 5th July, 1940, and 
later, and wages at higher or lower rates may not be paid to them. 
Provision was made, however, for extra remuneration in the nature of 
merit money, allowances for special ability, ete., under conditions prescribed 
by the Regulations. The rates of wages are expressed as margins above 
the basic wage for a week of 44 hours or as hourly rates and a special 
allowance or “war loading” is added. 


In a number of industries war loading has been added by industrial 
tribunals for occupations affected by special circumstances arising from the 
war, such as greater skil] or responsibility or the need for greater effort 
or more intensive work. The war loadings added to wages of adult males 
range from 3s. to 8s. per week. 


General provision for the stabilisation of wages at rates current on 
10th February, 1942, is contained in the National Security (Economic 
Organisation) Regulations described in chapter Private Finance of ‘this 
Year Book. Alterations in wages are prohibited except those made by 
industrial authorities in dealing with applications lodged prior to 10th 
February, 1942, or, with Ministerial approval, to correct anomalies, or 
with the approval of the industrial authorities where circumstances of the 
employment have changed. Certain alterations are exempt from the 
Order, ¢.g., basic wage adjustments consequent on variations in the cost of 
living, increases on promotion of employees to higher position, or on 
completion of a period of probation or advancement under scale of periodic 
increments. Customary bonuses in accordance with conditions current at 
10th February, 1942, may be paid. 


The wages of women employed because of a shortage of male labour 
are fixed by the Women’s Employment Board appointed in terms of the 
National Security (Employmeut of Women) Regulations. 


THe Living Wace. 


In determining minimum rates of wages the industrial tribunals apply 
the principle of a living wage which must be sufficient to enable the 
lowest-paid worker to live according to a reasonable standard of comfort. 


In the State jurisdiction the Court of Industrial Arbitration in 1914 
adopted the practice of fixing a living wage for the guidance of the wage- 
fixing tribunals, and in 1918 the living wage determined by the chief 
industrial tribunal after inquiry into the cost of living became a statutory 
right of men and women working under industrial awards. Information 
relating to the standard of living and living wage determinations up to 
April, 1987, the date of the last declaration by the State tribunal, is 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book. In October, 1937, the basic 
wages determined by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion were adopted, for the sake of uniformity, by the State. 
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The following statement shows the variations in the living wages, as 
determined by the industrial authority constituted under State legislation 
from February, 1914, to April, 1937. The determinations were made by the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration in the years 1914 to 1916, by the Board of 
Trade from 1918 to 1925, and later by the Industrial Commission :— 


Taste 492—Living Wages Declared by State Industrial Authority 
(N:S.W.), 1914 to 1987. 


Men. Women 
Year, : > Living Number of Living 
‘ Date of Ware _ Children le or - Wage. 
Declaration. | per week. nee aS Declaration. per week. 
1 
£ os. d. £8. d. 
1914 16th February 1 2 8 9 Two | ee 
1915 171h December 212 6 _ oni 
1916 i8th August 215 6 - ie es 
1918 5th September 300 “ 17th December. | 110 0 
1919 ‘Sth October | 3817 0 3 23rd December. ./ 119 0 
1920 8th October «| 4 5 0 5 23rd Decemher 23 0 
1921 8th October wi 4 20 + 22ndDecember...| 2 1 0 
1922 12th May... | 318 0 Fe 9th October...) 119 6 
1923 10th April | 3819 OF ‘3 10th April .| 2 0 0 
1923 7th September 4 2 0 - 7th September... 2 1 6 
1925 24th August 440 - | 24th August 22 6 
1927 27th June | 4°56 0 None | 27th June 2 6 0 
1929 20th December .... 4 2 6 Qne ~ 20th December... 2 4 °6 
1932 26th August 3.10 6 3 26th August ...| 118 0 
1933 11th April 3B 8 6 3 11th April ‘ 117 @ 
1933 20th October 3.6 6 % 20th Octeber .... 116 0 
1934 26th April | 8 7 6 9 26th-April 116 6 
1935 | 18th April 38 6 * 18th April 117 © 
1936 24th April 3.9 0 a 24th April 117 6 
1936 | 27th October .| 310 0 5 2ith October ...| 1.18 0 
1937* 24th April «| 311 6 ~ | 24th April 1.18 6 


* Subsequent changes in the living wages are shown in Table 493. 

The family unit covered by the living wage for men-consisted of a man, 
wife, and two children from 1914 to 1925, inclusive; a-man and wife only 
in 1927; and a man, wife, and one child in 1929 and later. The rateg as 
stated in the table for June, 1927, and subsequent dates were supplemented 
by family allowances for dependent children under statutory school leaving 
age up to Ist July, 1942, and under 16 years of age from that date, one 
child in each family being excluded from endowment since December, 1929. 
(See page 146 of this Year Book). 

The living wage determinations of the Industrial: Commission applied 
generally throughout the State to all industries within its jurisdiction. 
When the Commonwealth Court’s methed of determining basic wages was 
adopted by the State in October, 1987, provision was made for assessing 
different rates for certain districts, according to the practice of the Com- 
monwealth Court. As explained on page 584, the basic -wage under the 
Federal jurisdiction consists of the “needs basic wage,” which is subject to 
periodical adjustment, and a constant loading addition. The “needs basic 
wage” fixed by the Court for: the Metropolitan area and the districts of 
Newcastle:and Port Kembla-Wollongong is adjusted aceording to the retail 
price index numbers for Sydney, the rate for the county of Yaneowinna 
according :to the index numbers for Broken Hill, and the:rate for. other 
localities is 8s. per week less than the metropolitan rate. The fixed loading 
addition is 6s. a*week. 
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The basic wages per week for the various: districts and for Crown em- 
ployees in New South Wales, as from October, 1937, are shown below :— 


Table 493.—Living Wages t(per week) in N.S.W.—State Awards and 
Agreements, 1937 to 1942. 


Sydney, Newcastle | corny 

Wollongeng— Yanco- | Other Districts. | Crown Employees. 

Date. Port Kembla. winna. (all Districts). 

Men. | Women.| Men. Men. | Women.| Men. Women. 

s. d.| 3. d.| s dw! s. d.j ss dw { s. doy s. de 

1937— October a ... | 78 O0| 42 0) 78 0 | 75 0/40 6|76 0; 41 0 
December... «| 78 0142 0/79 0/75 0|]40 6)]77 0} 41 6 
1938—March Pr «| 79 0; 42 6/79 0] 76 0| 41 0) 77 0) 41 6 
June ... oes «| 79 0 | 42 6)81 0/76 0; 41 0] 78 0} 42 O 
September... «.| 80 0!43 0|82 0/77 0 |41 6] 78 0:42 0 
December sgn ..| 81 0; 43 6 | 82 0| 78 0] 42 0/80 0143 0 
1939—March ... as ..| 81 0| 43 6/83 0178 0/42 0/80 0| 4 0 
June ... dive .. | 82 0} 44 O* 85 0} 79 0] 42 6] 80 0: 48 0 
September... ..| 81 0]43 6] 84 0); 78 0/] 42 0] 80 0| 48 0 
December no ..| 82 0! 44 O* 82 0) 79 0) 42 6) 80 0) 43 0 

1940— February Pate ... | 82 0) 44 O* 838 0/79 0} 42 6/ 81 0:43 6 
May ... ads ...| 838 0! 44 6*| 83 0) 80 0/ 48 OO} 81 0| 43 6 
August wee ..| 85 0| 45 6* 85 0; 82 0] 44 O* 83 0 | 44 6 
November... | 8 0] 45 6* 85 0] 82 O01 44 OF 84 0); 45 OF 
1941—February ioe «(| 88 0/47 6] 88 0} 85 0) 45 6*| 86 .0| 46 OF 
May ... da ..| 88 0]47 6190 0] 8 O| 45 6* 87 0) 46 6F 
August hes ../ 89 0/48 O] 91 0] 8 0! 46 OF 87 0 | 46 6F 
November... ..| 89 0148 0} 91 0| 86 0|] 46 OF 88 0} 47 6 
1942—February tae «| 91 0] 49 0} 92 O01} 88 O| 47 6] 90 0| 48 6 
May ... tas, ..| 93 01 50 0/94 O| 90 0) 48 6192 0} 49 6 
August ae «| 95 0] 51 0* 98 0} 92 0) 49 6 | 94 0) 50 6¥ 
November... ..| 97 0) 52 6/99 0/94 0] 50 6* 96 0 | 52 0 


+ Family allowances are not incInded in the rates stated in this table. * 6d. higher in some awards. 


The “needs basic wage’ for Crown employees, 7.¢e., employees of the 
State Government and statutory bodies, is uniform in all districts. It is 
derived from the index numbers (weighted average) for five towns, Sydney, 
Newcastle, Broken Hill, Goulburn and Bathurst, and the fixed loading is 5s. 
a week—the amount applied by the Commonwealth Court in its award for 
employees of the railways of New South Wales. The basic wages for 
women are, as a general rule, 54 per cent. (calculated to the nearest 
6d.) of the corresponding rates for men. 


Except where an award or agreement provides otherwise, the basic wages 
are subject to adjustment at quarterly intervals according to the retail price 
index numbers of the preceding quarter. From December, 1937, to Decem- 
ber, 1939, inclusive the adjustments were made in March,. June, September, 
and December, and since February, 1940, the rates have been adjusted a 
month earlier—in February, May, August, and November. Provision is 
yuade, however, for uniformity—according to the Commonwealth award— 
in regard to basic wages and periods of adjustment where there are both 
State and Commonwealth awards for the same industry. 

¥*8217—C 
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Tur Livixe Wace in Feperan AWARDS. 


In the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act the basic wage 
or the principles to be adopted -for its determination are not defined, 
though it is prescribed that cases relating to alterations in the basic wage 
or the principles on which it is computed are to be decided by the Chief 
Judge and at least two other Judges. 


In 1908 the Court adopted as a standard wage the “Harvester rate,” 7s. 
per day in Melbourne in 1907, which in a case under the Excise Tariff Act 
of 1906 the President of the Court had determined as “fair and reasonable” 
for an unskilled labourer. The rate was based apparently on the needs of 
a family of “about five persons.” Later there developed a custom of in- 
serting in awards and agreements provision for the periodical adjustment 
of the prescribed rates of wages, according to changes in the cost of living. 
The adjustments are computed by the use of the retail price index num- 
bers, and may be made at intervals of three or six months or, as in the case 
of pastoral industry awards, once a year. 


In 1921 the President of the Court (Mr. Justice Powers) decided to 
add to the Harvester equivalent (ascertained by applying the retail price 
index numbers to the Harvester wage), the sum of 8s. to cover possible 
inereases in the cost of living during the interval between adjustments. 


In February, 1931, the Court directed that a reduction of 10 per cent. 
should be made in the rates of wages prescribed by federal awards—except 
those exempted for special reasons. The reduction was applied not only to 
the basic wage element but also to the “Powers 8s.” and margins above basie 
rates, which hitherto had remained constant during the currency of awards. 
This deduction of 10 per cent. operated until May, 1934, though its effect 
was modified to some extent twelve months earlier by a change in the method 
of computing the periodical adjustments. 


In April, 1984, the Court announced its decision to abolish the “Powers 
3s.,” to restore the 10 per cent. to margins over the basic wage, to give the 
basic wage itself a new starting point, and to simplify the method of assess- 
ment and adjustment, for which it directed that “All Items” index num- 
bers be used (see page 542). A measure of stability was given by an order 
that, after Ist June, 1934 (when the basic rates had been adjusted by the 
index numbers for the quarter January-March, 1934), no change was to 
be made unless it amounted to at least 2s. per week. 


Basie rates were determined for a number of provincial towns specified 
in the judgment, including Newcastle and Broken Hill, and the rates for 
other localities outside the metropolitan areas were, as a general rule, 3s. 
Jess than the rate for the capital city in the same State. By later decisions 
the Sydney rates were applied to Port Kembla and to certain industries in 
Newcastle, e.g., metal trades and timber industry. 


In June, 1937, the Commonwealth Court added a fixed loading to 
current rates, so that the basic wage in the majority of federal awards 
consists of (a) the “needs” basic wage, which is adjustable upon retail 
price index numbers, and (b) a loading addition which remains constant 
at the amount fixed by the Court. The loading was brought into opera- 
tion in two instalments, the first in July, 1937, and the second in October. 
The amount is 6s. per week in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 
4s. in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and 5s. where the 
wage is the average for four, five, or six capital cities of Australia; 5s. in 
the railway undertakings in New South Wales and Victoria, and 33. in the 
railways of South Australia and Tasmania. 
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The Court decided also to issue its own series of index numbers for the 
periodical adjustment of the basic wage in. its awards. The “Court series” 
corresponds with the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All Items” series of 
retail price index numbers described on page 542. It is issued quarterly 
and the corresponding adjustments in wages were made two months after 
the end of each quarter until February, 1940, when arrangements were 
made to adjust the rates a month earlier, that is, in February, May, 
August and November. The minimum variation in the needs basic wage 
for men is 1s. per week, and the weekly rates are adjusied to the nearest 
shilling. 


On 1st July, 1941, the Commonwealth Government introduced a system 
of family allowances payable at a flat rate of 5s. a week for each dependent 
child under 16 years of age, except one in the family (see page 146). Upon 
the commencement of the Commonwealth family allowances the New South 
Wales system was abolished. 


In making an award as to basic wages in a particular industry, the 
Commonwealth Court may take into consideration any special circum- 
stances affecting the industry, and the cost of living in localities to which 
the award relates. For this reason the basic rates in various Federal 
awards sometimes differ from one another in a substantial degree. 


The trend of the basic rates generally used in awards of the Federal 
tribunals is illustrated in the following statement of the rates per week for 
each capital city of Australia at intervals since February, 1929. The 
Harvester equivalent for Sydney was at the peak in February, 1930. 


Basie Wages (per week), Federal Awards—Australian Capitals, 
1929 to 1942. 


Tan.p 494. 


ee eae ane 23 yee) ne el Seema 

Date. Sydney.t Melbourne. | Brisbane, | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. ape capual 
s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d s. d. | 8. d. s. d. 
1929-Feb. ..., 91 0 86 0 80 0 84 0 85 0 83. 0 87 0 
1930-Feb. ...| 95 6 90 0 81 0 87 0 83 6 86 6 90 6 
Noy....| 88 0 83.0 70 6 78 0 79 +0 82 0 83 0 
1931-Feb. ...| 76 6 70 2 60 9 66 2 { 66 2 70 2 7h 1 
31932-Feb. ...| 68 10 63. «5 58 6 58 1 | 60 9 64 10 64 4 
1933-Feb. ...| 66 7 60 4 55 10 55 4 58 1 63. «+5 61 8 
May ...| 67 10 63.4 59 4 59 2 59 9 64 10 64 2 
1934-Feb. ...| 66 11 63 4 59 4 60 2 59 3 64 10 63 9 
May ...| 67 0 64 0 6l 0 61 0 66 0 65 0 6 0 
1937—June .... 72 0 69 0 68 0 69 0 71L 0 69 0 70 0 
July ...; 75 0 72 0 Tt 0 70 0 72 0 72 #0 73 0 
Oct. ...) 78 0 76 0 73 0 73° 0 75 0 75 0 75 0 
1939-Sept....) 81 0 8l 0 76 0 78 0 17°=0 77 0 vi 
Dee. ..., 82 0 80 0 76 0 77 +0 717°=0 77 0 79 0 
1940-Feb. ...; 82 0 8l 0 77 0 7 0 77 0 78 =O 8) 0 
May ...| 83 0 82 0 78 0 73 0 17°=«0 73 0 80 0 
Aug...) 85 0 84 0 79 0 80 0 79 0 89 0 82 0 
Novy....| 85 0 84 0 79 =O 89 0 80 0 8l 0 83 0 
1941-Feb. ....| 88 0 86 0 82 0 82 0 81 0 83 90 85) 0 
May ..., 88 0 87 0 83 0 83 0 82 0 84 0 86 0 
Aug. + 89 0 87 0 83 0 83 0 84 0 85 0 86 0 
Nov. ¢ 89 0 88 0 84 0 84 0 8 0 85 0 87 0 
1942-Feb. + 91 0 89 0 85 0 86 0 85 0 87 0 88 0 
May t¢ 93 0 92 0 88 0 88 0 87 0 88 0 90 0 
Aug.t | 93 0 94 0 89 0 91 0 89 0 91 0 93 0 
Nov. f 97 0 97 0 91 0 ' 93 0 91 0 ' 92 0 ! 9 0 


¢ Family Endowment is not included (see pages 140 to 148), 
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‘When necessary for an award, the Commonwealth Court assesses a mini- 
mum wage for women with regard to the needs of the employees in the 
industry concerned, and the ratio between the minimum wage for the 
women and the minimum for the men ig preserved in periodical adjust- 
ments during the currency of the award. The majority of women working 
under Federal awards are employed in the clothing and printing industries. 

It is preseribed by National Security (Employment of Women) Regu- 
lations that women employed during the war emergency on work custo- 
marily performed by men are to be paid rates of wages assessed by the 
Women’s Employment Board on the basis of efficiency and other special 
factors likely to affect the productivity of their work. The rates may not 
be Jess than 60 per cent. of rates payable to males for similar work. 


Living Wact DrErerMINATIONS IN THE Various STATEs. 


In Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia a standard living 
wage is fixed by industrial tribunals established under State jurisdiction. 
The Industrial Court of Queensland has decided to adjust basic wages. 
at quarterly intervals, beginning with March quarter, 1942, according to the 
Commonwealth Statistician’s retail price index numbers. In Victoria the 
rates of wages in the various industries are fixed by wages boards, and 
the boards must adopt Federal award rates where applicable. In Tasmania 
the standard of the Commonwealth Court is observed to some extent. 


In Western Australia the State Arbitration Court determines a basic 
wage in June of each year, and may review the wage during its currency, if 
data supplied at quarterly intervals by the State Government Statistician 
indicate that a change of one shilling or more per week has occurred in the 
cost of living. By National Security (Economie Organisation) Regula- 
tion issued in June, 1942, the Premier of any State, of which the law 
permits but does not require the quarterly adjustment of the basic wage 
according to variations in the cost of living, is authorised to adjust the 
wage on the basis of information prepared by the Government Statistician. 
In August, 1942, the Premier of Western Australia issued an order adjust- 
ing the basic wages of that State. 


The family unit upon which the basic wage is determined by the State 
tribunal in Queehsland consists of a man, wife, and three children. In 
South Australia and Western Australia the unit is not defined by legisla- 
tion, but the respective tribunals have adopted a family unit which ineludes 
three children in South Australia and two children in Western Australia. 
In New South Wales the unit was a man, his wife and one child with 
family allowances at the maximum rate of 5s. per week for each additional 
child. 
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The following statement shows the basic wages for adult males deter- 
mined by the State industrial tribunals as at the end of each year from 
1928 to 1937 and the variations since the beginning of the year 1938. The 


rates are per week:— 


TABLE 495.—Living Wage declared by Industrial Tribunals in Various 
States, 1928 to 1942—Rates per Week. 


Sydney. Brisbane, ‘Adelaide. Perth, 
Wet || Spee | Date of Dati “al Date of 
a Ci 
Declaration. Rate.* Decaratlon: Rate. Declaration, : Rate, Daclamation: Rate. 
8. d. } s. d. 8s. d. 8s. d, 
1928 .., we 85 0 aes 85 0 ; 85 6 85 0 
1929 ... oes 82 6 wee 85 0 ee 85 6 ea 87 0 
1930 ... er 82 6 ree 77 0 Ses 75 0 ose 86 0 
1931 ... iG 82 6 _ 74 0 “ast 63 0 ss 73 6 
1932 ... was 70 0 74 0 ee 63 0 ae 70 6 
1933 ... aes 66 6 74 0 ‘ae 63 0 sea 69 3 
1934 .., ss 67 6 74 0 63 0 ae% 71 +0 
1935... wes 68 6 74 0 66 0 ae 70 6 
1926... mA 70 0 74 +0 69 6 was 73 =9 
1937 ... aah 78 OU oe 78 0 74 0 see 74:11 
1938 ...| J Sept..../ 80 0 80 0 
Dee. ...| 81 6 Apr. ...) 81 0 ; 74 0 July .. 81 1 
June...| 82. 0 
1939 .../< Sept...) 81 O$, July ...| 84 0 | Jan, ...| 78 0 | April... 82 2 
Dec. ...; 82 0J 
1940 .../f May...) 88 07 Seabe 
‘Aug. ../ 85 Of 84 0 | Nov. 84 0 July ../\ a5 4 
i i 
(Feb. ...| 86 11 
194i ...J{ Reb. ...) 88 a} March ...| 89 0 | Nov. 4./ 87 0 ‘April ...| 88 0 
ug. ...| 89° Cf; / id Tal 90 5 
Feb. ...| 91 0 y 
1942 ...|<- May ...] 93 0 May ...| 91 0 | 
Kamel aso. | ame oh) 98 op Oct. .., 94 0 | Aug...) 9411 
{ 


Note.—Family allowances payable in New South Wales up to 30th June, 1941, and subsequently in 
all States are not included in the rates in this table (see pages 146 to 148). 


SEconDARY WAGES. 

Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment of the secondary wages or marginal rates is a matter to be 
considered separately in connection with each occupation. It is the usual 
practice, under the State system in New South Wales, when varying wages 
on account of an increase or decrease in the cost of living, to preserve 
unaltered’ the recognised margin between the skilled and the unskilled 
workmen in an industry, and to vary ail rates of wages by the amount 
by which the basic wage has been increased or reduced. 


The Commonwealth Court determines in each case a marginal amount 
which it considers to be the fair value, as at the date of the award, of the 
skill required. The 10 per cent. reduction in operation by order of the court 
from February, 1931, to May, 1934, was applied to the secondary as well 
as the basic wages. 

*8217—D 
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Rares or Waces. 


The rates of wages for various occupations at intervals since 1901 are shown 
in the following statement. Except where specified, the figures indicate the 
minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on the basis of the weekly, 
daily, or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards and agreements, and for 
occupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or pre- 
dominant rates are stated. The table contains particulars of a few oceupa- 

‘tions only, but similar information relating to a large number of callings 
is published annually in the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 
In the Register for the year 1920-21 the rates are stated for each year from 
1901 to 1913, inclusive, and for 1921; and the following issue contains tke 
rates for each year from 1914 to 1922:— 


Taste 496.—Rates of Wages in Various Occupations, 1911 to 1941. 


1 


Oceupation, | 1911, | 1921. | 1929. | 1931. | 1932. | 1938. | 1939. | 1940. | 1941. 
8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Manufacturing— 
Cabinetmaker .../ 56 0 /101 9 108 6| 98 0 96 0) 107 0); 108 0; 111 0/119 0 
Boilermaker ...... 66 0 /107 6 |123 0] 92 38 89 1,111 0| 112 0/115 0} 125 O 
Coppersmith ...; 68 0 |109 6 |118 6 | 93 2 90 0/112 0/ 113 0); 116 0]125 0 
Fitter ..| 64 0 j107 6 |118 6 | 92 8 89 1/111 0/112 0/115 01; 125 6 
>  €lectriecal...| 66 0 |108 6 118 6 |118 6 106 0]117 0,118 O| 121 0] 127 Oo 
Baker... «.| 56 0 |100 6 /128 6 [198 6 113 61119 0/120 6] 123 0]123 0 
Faotclicker ..| 54 0] 98 6/102 6 | 88 O 84 9/104 0/105 0) 110 0] 113 6 
Tailor (ready- 
made) ... «.| 55 0 |102 6 |108 0O| 87 4 81 0 $8 0/101 0| 104 0 | 112 0 
Compositor 
(jobbing) -..{ 60 0 }105 0 |116 0} 9011 86 5 | 108 0/109 0/112 07/116 0 
Buildine— 
Bricklayer --| 69 0 |108 0 |126 6 /126 6 101 0O/ 125 6| 126 6/129 6 | 133 6 
Carpenter --| 63 0 (210 0 |125 O /125 0 112 «6/125 6/126 6/129 6) 133 6 
Painter ... --| 60 0 104 OQ /116 0 116 0 1038 6/114 6/115 6/119 O07) 122 6 
Plumber «| 66 © (110 0 |127 0 |127 0 114 6/125 0O| 125 6/128 6)133 6 
Mining— | 8 0/15 7/18 3)17 $9 17 3 18 2 18 8 21 #1 24 3 
Coalwheeler (d) 4! to to to to to to to to to 
per day. 9 1] 16 : 18 9)]18 3 rf 7 18 8; 19 2 21 ; 24 9 
f 15 16 0; 16 0 13 1 1 ii 19 3 19 1 21 2 
oe 110 { to to to to to to to to 
per day. 158/16 3/)16 6 14 5] 20 3} 20 6] 20 6] 21 8 
Transport— 66 0 1106 0 |114 0 1106 6 94 0/103 0|108 6/1212 6]119 6 
Railway loco- to to to to to to to to to 
Driver... 90 0 180 0 j139 0 1130 6 118 0 | 127 0] 1381 0;135 07; 142 0 
Wharf-labourer j | 
per hour ww] 1 6 29! 211 2 2 2 33) 2 94 210 2 11} 3 48 
Rural Industries- 
Shearer per 100 | 
sheep... ...) 24 0/40 0141 Of] 32 6(a)| 29 3b) 35 6 35 6 36 «0 33 0 
Station-hand, 
with keep —..,]_ 25 re 48 0 | 54 8) 42 6 38 2(c)} 45 6! 45 6) 46 O| 51 9 
20 20 0 25 0; 25 0! 25 O| 25 O} 38 O 
A athep 8 e te } 42 0/65 o| to to to to to to 
; 25 0 35 0 35 0! 35 0; 85 O} 35 O]} 50 0 
Miscellaneous— : 
Pick and shovel 
man... -.| 48 0 | 94 6) 95 0| 95 0 81 0 93 6 94 6 97 0; 102 0 
Standard minimum 
wage Sad =! 45 0' 82 0! 82 6! 82 6 70 0: 81 0 82 0 8 0 89 0 


} Less 28, 34, per week. (a) Less 73. 6d. per week. (b) 273. 3d. per 100 as from Ist January, 1933. 
(ce) 36s. as from ist January, 1233, (d) Northern District 


The wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according 
to the condition of the seams or places where the coal is mined. 

In the rural industries, rates for shearers and other pastoral employees 
are fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The award rates for shearing ordinary flock sheep in New South Wales, 
as from September, 1927, are shown in the following statement. 
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Taste 497.—Wages Rates—Shearers in New South Wales. 


7 


Rate per 


8. d. | 8, d. 
September, 1927, to March, 1928... Pee | 41 0 we ose 
March, 1928, to March, 1930 ... vie ace Bae 41 0 | Deduct... 2 3 
March, 1930, to July, 1930... ove aes | 41 0 |; Add .. 3 & 
July, 1930, to March, 1931... tee ost “e 32 6 | Add ww. 38 4 
March, 1931, to March, 1932 ... ace see eae 32 6 Deduct... 7 6 
March, 1932, to July, 1932... ue aee|, 82) «Deduct, 21 0 
July, 1932, to December, 1932 eos ase a4) 29 3 | . oo 
January, 1933, to May, 1934 ... sae dae | 27 3 ae wee 
May, 1934, to June, 1986... use ws) 80 OO ai is 
July, 1986, to June 1987) kee eee 82 BC : oe 
July, 1937, to September, 19388 oiee “| 35 (0 | 3 ‘ 
September, 1938, to August, 1940... wae -/! §=6©85 «6 Sie aie 
August, 1940, to March, 1941... ade wie : 36 (0 “ly rt 
March, 1941, to July, 1941. eae eet 86D ne 
July, 1941, to August, 1942 0.00 0.00 ap 88 | : ; 
August, 1942... ses tse aes ees wf 39°38 . ‘ 


The rates shown in Table 496 for pick and shovel men relate to those 
engaged in the work of railway construction. 


The average weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in various. 
groups of industries, and the weighted average for all groups in New 
South Wales are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician. For- 
the computations particulars are obtained in respect of 874 occupa- 
tions. ‘The industrial awards and agreements are the main sources of 
information, and for occupations not subject to industrial determina- 
tions, the ruling or predominant rates are ascertained from employers 
and from secretaries of trade unions. The occupations are classified into 
fourteen industrial groups, and the averages are calculated on the basis. 
of the weekly rates payable to adult male employees in the metropolitan 
district, except in regard to the mining, shipping, and rural industries, 
which are conducted for the most part outside the metropolitan area. 

In determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic mean is. 
taken; that is, the sum of the rates is divided by the number of occupa- 
tions, no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in 
each occupation. In computing the average for all the industries combined, 
the average for each industrial group was weighted in accordance with the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group. 

*8217—E 
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A comparative statement of the average weekly rates of wages (all indus- 
tries) payable to adult males is as follows :— 


Taste 498.—Average Rate of Wages in Sydney, 1891 to 1941. 
(Adult Males.) 


. 
Average rate g 
End of year. | per week. End of year. pete Ses | End of year. rng teh 
I 
s. d. | s. d. s. d. 
4s91—l..| 44 1 || 1920... 94 0 1932. 84 11 
A896. | 42 1 | 1921 see 95 10 | 1933... 81 11 
1901 seal 43 11 jl922 91 6 | 1984. 83 2 
“1911 di 51 5 ; 1923... 94 6 | 1985... 84 
1912. | 543 2~«: «984A 93 6 (1936... 85 6 
A913. 55 9 / 1925... 96 0 19387 a. 92 1 
“1914! 56 2 19%. 100 5 19388 a 95 0 
A915. 57 7 | 1927. 101 10 | 1989... 96 7 
1916, 61 11 / 1928s, 1027 | 1940 99 7 
1917. | 64 5 } 1929. 102 11 1941. 105 4 
A918... 6511 [1930 ...! 99 1 
7019... 769 ~~ ‘|| 1931 | 93 5 | 
i! : 


The increases in recent years correspond to the increases in the basic 
wage as shown in Tables 498 and 494, with the addition of war loadings 
in some industries. 


Changes in the average rates in the various groups since 1921 are illus- 
‘trated below. In the shipping, pastoral, and domestic industries, where food 
and lodging are supplied, the value of such has been added to the rates of 


wages :— 


Taste 499.—Average Rates of Wages in Industries, 1921 to 1941. 


Average Weekly Rates of Wages at end of Year.—Adult Males. 


Group of Industries, i 
1921, | 1929, ; 1932, 1939, 1940. 1941. 
) I 
i | | 
1, Wood, Farniture, Sawmill, s.d. | 3. d. s. d. 8. d. sd.) oa. ad 
Timber Works, etc. | 101 0 | 107 9 | 8&8 5 102 9 i 105 9 111 10 
2. Enginecring, Shipbuilding, | | 
Smelting, Metal Works, j j 
etc. wee} 98-7} 103-10 8 5 | 10010 | 10310 | 111 3 
8. Food, Drink, and Tobacco H 
Manutacture and Distri- \ 
bution... | 95 2 101 2 86 5 99 4 | 102 4 | 108 8 
4. Clothing, Hats, Boots, Tex: | | } H 
tiles, Rope, Cordage, etc. 9110 | 96 10 76 7 92 3 | 95 3 | 105 7 
6. Boots, Printing, Bookbind- [ 
ing, ete, ... 106 3 123 6 101 8 120 9 122 6 124 1 
6. Other Manufacturing. ase 97 7 | 103 7 84 3 99 1 | 102 5 109 11 
7. Building tee «| 104 7 114 7 100 7 110 0 114 6 ! 118 5 
8. Mining, | Quarries, etc. -; 105 4 112 9 103 1 113 1 1 115 2 117: 2 
y. Railway and Tramway Ser-| i | 
vices ote 95 5 107 8 83 9 97 4 101 1 =; #11010 
109. Other Land Transport or 92 0 97 1 at £ 9610 =| 10010 | 103 341 
jl. Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete,, 100 5 106 2 80 2 99 1 102 9 106 11 
12, Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, | | 
Horticultural, etc. aes 92 0 100 9 75 11 80 2 ; 8110 |, 92 0 
13, Domestic, Hotels, ete. Pree 89 0 92 7 79 7 92 1 9 5 |, 99 8 
14. Miscellaneous ore eee 91 5 | 96 5 81 4 95 2 ; 9810 } 101 10 
All Industries... ve 95 10 102 11 84 11 96 7 99 7 | 105 4 
i 
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Inpex NumMBers—NominaL And Errective WacEs. 


The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to relate them to the 
purchasing power of money as in the following statement. For this purpose 
the average rates of wages have been reduced to index numbers, and these 
index numbers have been divided by index numbers of retail prices in 
Sydney computed from the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All Items” 
index numbers, “C” series (see page 542). The results indicate the changes 
in the effective wage. 


The nominal wage for each year represents the mean of the average rates 
at the end of the four quarters. 


Taste 500,—Index Numbers of Nominal and Effective Wages in New Sout 
Wales, 1923-27 ta 1940-41. 


: Year Ayeckis Work Adalt Males Index Number of Index Number 
“Fuse. Amount. Index Number. 7 |Svdney, “al Items.” ee Wook) 
s. d. 

1923-27* $6 0 1000 1000 1000 
1928 102 1 1063 1020 1042 
1929 102 10 1071 1034 1036 
1930 102 11 1072 1042 1029 
1931 98 2 1023 954 1072 
2932 | 93 3 971 872 1114 
1933 85 885 | 827 1070 
1934 82 10 863 819 1054. 
1935 83 2 866 826 1048: 
1936 84 2 877 ! 845 1038 
1937 85 9 893 860 1038 
1938 91 9 956 881 1085 
1939 | 95 2 991 910 1089 
1940 96 9 1008 929+ 1085+ 
1941 | 101 1 1053 934 1070 

cage AONB NOT hn NO al 5 AORN N28 

* Calendar years. + Amended since last issue. 


¢ Commonwealth Statisician’s index numbers, with the average of six capitals in 1923-27 as base, 
converted by taking the index number for Sydney in base period as equal to 1,000. 


The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in the foregoing 
tables, are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, 
and not on actual earnings, which fluctuate with the rise and fall in the 
volume of employment. 
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Waces Paw in New South Wates. 

A comparative statement.of the aggregate amount paid during the years 
ended: June, 1938 to 1941, is shown below, also the amounts paid to 
employees on rural holdings, in mines and factories, as recorded in the 
annual returns (of which details are given in relevant chapters of this 
Year Book) and to employees of the State and Federal Government :— 


‘Taste 501.—Estimate of Wages Paid in New South Wales, 1933 to. 1941. 


; 18 sah ies. 
bar enaea | metal Aiden’ Wages Paid in Principal Industrie Ke Wages Paid 
30th June. of Wages Paid. | so ‘ Employees (b) 
| Rural. (a) Mining. Faetories. (6) 
i} 
| £ million. £ million. | £ million, £ million. £ million. 
1933. “se eee! 109-2 6-7 3:8 23:8 24:8 
1934 eee oon 117-0 72 3:8 25-7 24-9 
19385. 181-0 78 4-2 29-5 26-5 
1936 eee ove 143-5 8:6 4-6 33-3 28-0 
1937 oes wee 155-9 9-4 4:9 36-6 29-9 
1938 _ ses) 1773 10-1 53 42-2 i 33-6 
1939 ao sae 183°5 10:0 6-0 44:6 | 35-4 
1940 ae aoe 190°0 10°1 66 | 47-7 371 
1941 (c) ... ae 211-0 10:1 6-0 57'8 | 411 
{ } | 
(a) Including ‘‘ keep.” (6) Including wages paid to employees in Governmental factories; 


(6 million in 1940-41.) (¢) Preliminary estimate. 
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PRODUCTION 


The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
jndustries—pastoral, agricultural, dairying and farmyard, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, and trapping—and to the manufacturing industries. 


The values of rural production in Table 502 are stated as at the point or 
place of production, on the basis of the prices to the producers, which are 
somewhat less than the wholesale prices in the metropolitan market. No 
deduction has been. made on account of the cost of items such. as seed, 


fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, machinery, etc. The net valuea 
are shown in Table 504. 


Some of the quotations of the value of production are known to be under- 
stated. For instance, the values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard 
produce are deficient, because records are not available as to production 
(which in the aggregate must be large) on areas less than one acre in 
extent. The production from fisheries includes only the catches of licensed 
fishermen. 


‘The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this volume 
relating to the mining industry. The values shown for 1921 and subsequent 
years are those supplied by the mine-owners in returns collected under the 
Census Act, and they indicate the estimated value at the mines of the 
minerals raised during each year. The values for 1925-26 and later years 
include the production from quarries; in earlier years only the output from 
quarries held under mining title was included. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of materials, water, fuel, 
and electricity, and containers used, and of tools replaced. With a few 
exceptions returns are not collected'as to the production in small establish- 
ments employing less than four hands where manual labour only. is used, 
nor from butchers’ smallgoods. factories. 


The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value 
added by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the con- 
sumer, nor do the estimates include values in respect of many important 
activities, such as the building industry, railway construction, commercial 
and other pursuits. 


The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1911. 
The values relate to the calendar year up to 1915-16 when the year ended 
June was substituted. The values for mines and quarries are’an exception, 
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as those stated for the years 1915-16 to 1931-82 relate to the calendar years 
1916 to 1932, and those for 1932-33 to 1940-41 to the calendar years 1932 
to 1940 respectively :— 


Tarte 502—-Value of Production, 1911 to 1941. 


Primary Industries. H 


| = | Total, 
Rural industries, | ' | Primary 
mee c We Oo Eta Pl ee oo Fisheries, Mines | Total, | facturing Mant: 
| Agri- Dairying | | Total, and } and Primary | Industries facturing 
| Pastoral. i eultural. and | Rural Tne iQuarries. tries. | Todustries, 
' Se 


i Farms ard. ‘Industries, 


J 


£000; £000] £ 000} £000 
7,392 } 46,474) 19,432 | 65,906 
& 


#,712 | 52,352 | 23,764 | 76,116 


| 

{ \~ 

£000 | £000 | £000 | £000 }£ 000 | 

{911 | 20,586 | 9,749 | 6,534 | 36,869) 2,213 | 
| 

! 

i 

i] 

i 


1913 | 21,555 | 12,878 | 7,063 | 40,996 | 2,644 | 
1920-21 | 20,336 | 32,373 | 16,447 | 69,156 | 4,089 13,192 | $3,437 | 43,128 | 126,565 
1928-29 | 40,679 | 19,356 | 14,559 | 74,594 | 5,298 | 10,207 | 90,099! 73,627 | 163,726 
1930-31 | 17,835 | 12,328 | 12,039 | 42,202 | 2,669 | 6 341 | 51,212! 49,524 | 100,736 
1931-32 | 19,831 | 14,5474] 11,525 | 45,403 | 2,578 | 6,227* 54,208 | 46,653 | 100,861 
1935-36 | 33,641 | 16,7964) 14,112 | 64,549 | 4,165 | 8,045 | 76,759 | 69,470 | 146,229 
1936-37 | 40,306 | 23,416 | 14,592 | 78,314 | 4,196 | 9,690 | 92,200 | 76,754 | 168,954 
1937-38 | 35,257 | 20,430 | 16,113 | 71,800 | 3,853 ia 2,014 | 87,667 | 85,168 | 172,835 

{} 
| 
| 


1938-39 | 24,894 | 18,459 | 16,359 | 59,712 | 3,485 | 11,702 | 74,899 | 90,266 | 165,165 
1939-40 | 35,550 | 21,2374) 16,188 | 72,975 | 3,710 | 12,914 | 89,599 | 96,609 | 186,208 
3940-41 | 36,718 | 13,8004) 16,825 | 67,343 | 4,667 | 12,297 84,307 ;115,044 | 199,351 


+ Including Government assistance te wheat growers. * Calendar year 1932, see context ahove. 


Apart from seasonal influences, fluctuations in the value of pastoral pro- 
duction are mainly the result of variations in the prices of wool. 


In agriculture wheat is the outstanding product, and seasonal] conditions 
which affect the extent of cultivation and the size of the harvests are the 
cause of frequent fluctuations in the annual values of production, apart 
from the variations in the price of this cereal which depends upon the 
state of oversea markets, rather than upon local supply and demand. When 
the influence of both factors—season and price—bears in the same direc- 
tion, up or down, the fluctuations are considerable, 


A comparative statement of the quantity and value of wool, wheat and 
butter produced in various seasons since 1911-12 is shown in Table 505. 


In the mining industry coal is the principal product. The production 
in 1940 was estimated as follows:—-Coal mines, £6,394,000, other mines 
£4,630,000, and quarries £1,273,000. 


In the following table the estimated value of production, as at place of 


production in each year, is shown in relation to the population. 
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Taste 508.—Value of Production Per Capita, 1911 to 1941. 

Primary Industries. Total 
: t = : Manufac- er y 

ee Rural Industries. Forests, ' | Total, bas Manu- 
2 i et | Bisheries, | Mining, | Primary tries, facturing 
Avricul- Dairying | Total, and | =* | Indus- * Indus- 

Pastoral. tu al and Farm-| Rural In-| Trapping.| tries, tries, 

Tal yard, | dustries, | j 
{ } f 
gad;/£sa/ £sa/fadalena|ena;e ad.) £ a4] £ 9, 4 
19t1 12267 3/ 617 1 318 6] 22 210 167: 4 8 9 2718 2/1113 5/3911 7 
1913 11 16 11 616 0 217 7 | 2210 6 A ae ee | 415 8, 2815 3)138 1 2)4116 5 
1920-21 914 8/145 9lt 717 5|33 2 0 119 1: 417 7:39 18 8! 201210; GO1l G 
1928-29 | 16 7 6 7 15 10 517 2) 30 0 6 228 | 4 2 2)|36 5 4/2912 9| 6518 1 
1930-31 7 02 41611 414 7/1611 8 110! 2 910) 20 2 6/19 9 2/3911 8 
1931-32 710 7 513 3 4910/1713 8 101!/ 2 8 6\21 23/18 3 4/29 5 7 
1935-86 | 1213 3 6 6 6 5 G6 3] 24 6 O 1114: 8 0 7/281711/26 8 0; 55 O1L 
1936-37 | 15 0 8; 814 8] 5 811|29 4 38) Lik 8; 312 4] 34 710, 2812 8] 6 0 6 
1937-38 | 13 0 4; 71010! 5 1811 / 2610 1 18 5; 4 8 9, 32 7 3/38t 80) 6316 1 
1938-39 | 9 2 1{ 615 1/ 519 8/211610) 1 5 6: 4 6 7) 27 711) 33 0 4/60 8 8 
1939-40 | 1217 4 713 9 517 2)26 8 3 1 610, 413 6 | 32 8 7) 38k1l9 3| 67 710 
1940-41 | 18 4 5/ 419 5 6 12,24 5 0 113 7, 487/30 72/41 87 7115 9 
} } 


| 
| 
i 


Estiaatep Net Vatvur or Propuctiox—Primary [Npustries. 


‘The foregoing estimates of the value of primary production represent gross 
values (at the place of production), including such costs as fodder con- 
sumed by farm stock, seed, fertilisers, spraying, power and water used in 
irrigating, etc. By deducting the estimated cost of these items from tke 

' gross values, the net values of primary production have been estimated for 
the years 1925-26 to 1940-41 as follows. No deduction has been made for 
depreciation of capital, machinery or plant :— 


TaspLe 504.—Net Value of Primary Production, 1929 to 1941. 


Wee ons Soy al 
Agricul- | Dairying Total | Forestry,| 


: : : ae Total 
Year. Pastoral. and Farm-; Rural | Fisheries; Mining. : 
viel | yard. | Industries| Trapping. ; Primary. 
i 1 a, 
j ; ; 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1928-29... 40,356 | 15,631 12,092 | 68,079 5,241 8,722 | 82,042 


1930-31... 17,592 9,776 10,383 37,751 2,608 5,249 | 45,608 
1931-32 ...|, 19,024 12,969 9,624 41,617 2,527 5,074 49,218 
1935-36 .../ 32,799 14,139 11,466 58,404 4,117 | 6,792 69,313 
1936-37. .../. 39,300 20,515 11,357 71,172 4,145 8,350 83,667 
1937-38 ...| 33,939 16,260 12,480 , 62,679 3,798 | 10,416 76,893 
1938-39...) 28,613 13,401 13,147 50,161 3,429 | 9,948 63,538 
1939-40 ...| 34,562 18,076 13,266 65,904 3,658 10,927 80,489 
IMO41 ...) 35,305 | 10,736 13,368 59,409 4,646 10,233 74,288 


Details regarding deductions from the gross values are published in 
the chapters of this Year Book relating to the rural industries. 


Woot, Wurar ann Butter—Propvuction anp Farm Va uuEs. 


Annual variations in the quantity and value of the chief rural products 
—wool, wheat, and butter—are shown below. A comparison of average 
vaines per unit is shown also, viz., (a) the average price per lb. of greasy 
wool at Sydney auctions where the bulk of the clip is sold; (b) the average 
price per bushel paid to the farmers for wheat delivered at country railway 
stations—less the cost of bags, but exclusive of Government bounties and 
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subsidies (see below); (¢) the average price paid at the butter factories 
to suppliers for milk and cream used for butter, stated as per lb. of butter 
made therefrom :— 


Taste 505—Production of Wool, Wheat and Butter, 1911-12 to 1941-42. 


| Wool. | Wheat—(grain). i Butter. 
| | rage , Value of milk 
sens fouansig| (CBRE || | ae a 
cielo uantity j : ly ‘bush, at | : 
asia | rower | (Ereasy) || Quantity. | farmer.) County | Quantity. Per Ib, 
a j | ae dney i + ess cont | Total. Pie 
| | | ales, | | of bass). | ° 
(000 fb. { £000 | d. |000bush./ £000 a d. || 0001. | £000 | a. 
1911-12 404,655) 12,421 Sh | 25,088 | 4,113 | 3 3 || 83,205 /3.631 | 104 
1912-13 | 326,557] 12,045 93 || 32,487 | 5,239 | 3 3 || 76,610 13,895 | 12} 
1913-14 | 379,450) 13,143 | 4 | 38,020 | 5,988 | 3 2 | 77,779 |3,450| 103 
1920-21 | 275,269! 13,023 | 124 | 55,625 }20,164 7 3 || 84,268 |8,411) 24 
1925-26 | 402,490! 26,223! 164 |, 33,806 | 859015 1 106,968 |7,045 | 15% 
1928-29 | 482,990] 30,879} 164 |. 49,257 | 9,851! 4 0 || 96,244 [6,779 | 17 
1929-20 | 489,970, 18,099 10} |. 34,407 | 5,448 | 3 2 | 105,022 |6,842 | 15§ 
1930-31 (427,220! 13,705! 8% | 65,877] 5,215) 1 7 '114,202 |5,931 | 123 
1931-32 | 501,648, 15,233 | 8t |: 54,966 | 8,130$ 2 7t | 123,847 5,750 | 114 
1932-33 | 532,080, 16,659 | 8} | 78,389) 9,800¢ 2 3f | 128,931 |5,018| 9% 
1933-34 | 484,390] 29,951 15} |! 57,057 | 7,013t' 2 2} | 148,868 [5,167 | 8 
1934-35 | 494,981) 18,045 9 | 48,678 | 7,150t. 2 6+ |146,106 |5,694 | 9% 
1935-36 | 472,585, 25,408 | 14) 48,822 | 81373) 3. 1} | 125,169 | 5,765 114 
1936-37 | 503,616] 32,091 164 || 55,668 |12,989 | 4 8 /|109,831 | 5,548 | 124 
1937-38 | 495,027) 24,000 | 12% |. 55,104 | 9,299, 3 5 | 120,883 |6,513 | 13 
1938-39 |437,141/ 17,076 | 101 |; 59,898 | 6,695¢' 1 94f | 118,821 | 6,409 | 13 
1939-40 {546,273} 28,283 | 134 || 76,552 {11,451§ 3 03 |116,814 /6,556 | 134 
1940-41 | 536,907] 27,127 134 |, 23,933 | 4,146§ 3 24§ | 108,563 | 6,106 | 13% 
1941-42(a)| 547,000) 27,500 | 13f | 48,500} (8) | (b) 89,222 | 5,060} 134 
: | 


* Exclusive of the value of milk used in making butter from cream imported or exported interstate, 
+ Excluding Government bounty, etc. t Includes Government bounties and subsidies, 
(a) Preliminary Estimates. (6) Not yet available. 
§ Value and price on basis of proceeds of Australian Wheat Pool, including assistance from Flour Tax ; 
value in 1940-41 includes State aid to necessitous farmers, £320,000. 


The production of wool in 1941-42 was the largest ever recorded and the 
value to the grower (on the basis of the agreed price under the Imperial 
purchase scheme 18.43875d. per lb.) was £27,500,000 approximately. 


In 1931-32 and subsequent seasons when market conditions were un- 
favourable, wheat farmers were assisted by subsidy from the State and 
Commonwealth Governments. The amount of assistance represented 43d, 
bushel in 1981-82, about 8d. in 1932-33, nearly 4d. in 1983-34, about 54d. 
jn 1984-35, and 23d. in 1985-36. Following substantial recovery in the price 
of wheat the harvests of 1936-37 and 1937-38 were marketed without subsidy. 
Iu 1988-39 the price had declined again and Government subsidy equiva- 
lent to 53d. per bushel was provided. Later harvests were acquired by the 
Australian Wheat Board under a scheme which is deseribed in the chapter 
Agriculture. The average price received by the farmers in New South 
Wales represented 3s. per bushel in 1939-40. Advance payments to 30th 
September, 1942, for 1940-41 wheat represented 8s. 2id. per bushel, includ- 
ing payments from the flour tax, and an amount of £820,000 provided by 
the State Government for the assistance of farmers whose crops had failed. 


Dairy farmers are paid for. cream supplied to butter factories accord- 
ing to the amount of butter made therefrom, and since 1st January, 1926, 
the prices of butter have been subject to arrangements for stabilising 
markets, as described in the chapter “Dairying Industry” of this volume. 
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FACTORIES, 


THE manufacturing industries of New South Wales have expanded rapidly 
in recent years. Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901 
the great majority of the establishments were engaged in the production 
for local use of food commodities, furniture and bricks; in making 
clothing from imported materials; in printing; in the repair rather than 
the manufacture of machinery; or in the preliminary treatment of primary 
products, such as wool-scouring or saw-milling, 


. After federation a uniform protective customs tariff replaced the duties 
imposed by the States on oversea and interstate goods, trade between the 
States became free, and a period of steady expansion commenced. The out- 
break of war in 1914 and adverse seasonal conditions caused a temporary 
set-back but recovery was rapid in consequence of the demand for products 
for war purposes, curtailment of imports, and an increase in the spending 
power of the people by reason of the circulation of war moneys and the 
returns received from high-priced exports. - 


Under these conditions the manufacturing industries entered upon a more 
advanced stage of development. Iron and steel works, and many subsi- 
diary industries were established, the manufacture of various classes of 
machinery was undertaken, and a considerable range of other high-grade 
products were added to the list of commodities made in New South Wales. 


General industrial depression from 1929 to 1982 caused severe 
contraction of factory activity. Recovery commenced in 1933 and there- 
after very rapid expansion occurred in established secondary industries 
and in the development of new industries. This was due partly to the 
restrictions necessarily placed upon imports to adjust the balance of 
payments during the economic crisis and partly to the rapid return to 
prosperity and the increase in business activity within the State. 


There were numerous increases in the tariff between November, 1929, and 
July, 1981, which, coupled with a primage duty imposed on imports as 
from 10th July, 1930, and a depreciation of the Australian pound in 
terms of sterling as from January, 1931, gave a measure of stimulus to 
local industries. The tariff on non-British goods was increased after the 
Ottawa agreement in July, 1932, in order to accord margins of prefer- 
ence in respect of British goods. 


With the improvement of economic conditions, both internal and 
external, it became practicable to reduce the tariff, as well as revenue 
duties, primage, etc. The net effect of these varied influences has been 
to promote substantial new development of local manufactures. 

When war broke out in September, 1939, demand was made upon the 
manufacturing industries for large supplies of materials and modern 
equipment for warfare and for other commodities hitherto imported from 
abroad. ‘There was demand not ouly for Australian consumption but also 
countries seeking supplies for war or as substitutes for imports from 
sources no longer available to them. Consequently manufacturing activity 
expanded into. production of all classes of munitions, aircraft, ships, many 
new kinds of machinery and metal manufactures, scientific equipment, 
textiles, etc. 

*C093—A 
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Wartime Organisation of Manufacturing Industries. 

Under wartime conditions it has become unecessary to reorganise many 
manufacturing industries in order to ensure that available resources are 
devoted to essential production. The Commonwealth Department of Supply 
and Development is concerned with the supply of materials and commodi- 
ties for war and civil needs. The manufacture of munitions and the 
production of aircraft are supervised by separate departments of the Com- 
monwealth. The Department of War Organisation of Industry makes plans 
for the diversion of labour and material resources from non-essential to 
essential production and for the simplification of processes in manufac- 
ture and distribution of goods and for concentration (where necessary) 
or prohibition or curtailment of production, or rationalisation, and 
restriction of manufacture to standard types; and co-ordinates the 
activities of other departments in regard to supply and production. The 
work of organising labour for wartime needs is a function of the Director 
of Manpower in the Department of Labour and National Service. 


Tariff Protection and Bounties. 


The Commonweelth Statistician has calculated that the net customs 
revenue collected in Australia represented 20.5 per cent. of the total value 
of merchandise imported in 1928-29, and that it rose to 33 per cent. 
(including primage) in 1931-32. It was 25 per cent. in 1938-39 and 23.8 
per cent. in 1939-40. The customs revenue (excluding primage) was 32.8 
per cent. of the value of dutiable goods in 1928-29 and 45.2 per cent. in 
1931-32. In the following years it decreased to 86.6 per cent. in 1985-36. 
It represented 38.6 per cent. in 1938-39 and 36.4 per cent. in 1939-40. 


The Tariff Board investigates proposals for altering the tariff and for 
granting bounties, and takes into consideration the effect of tariff and 
customs laws and bounties on the industries of Australia. The Board 
reports to the Minister for Customs and determinations of fiscal policy 
are made by the Commonwealth Government. 

The following were manufactured commodities for which producers in 
New South Wales received bounties provided by the Commonwealth and 
the amounts paid during the year ended June, 1941, viz.:—Traction 
engines, according to capacity, £40-£90 per tractor; amount paid, £6,420. 
Radiator assemblies manufactured in Australia for orginal equipment of 
motor vehicles, 10s. each; amount paid, £675. Fortified wine, payable on 
export, 1s. per gallon; payments, £3,669. 


Sctentiric REeSEarRcH AND STANDARDISATION. 


The Commonwealth Council of Scientific and Industrial Research con- 
ducts scientific researches in connection with primary and secondary 
industries, fixes standards for scientific apparatus and machinery and 
materials used in industry, and maintains a bureau of information relating. 
to scientific and technical matters. 

The Standards Association of Australia, which is an amalgamation of 
the Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and 
the Australian Association of Simplified Practice, aims at the improve- 
ment of industry by preparing standards in connection with engineering 
structures and materials, seeking to promote their adoption, and co-ordin- 
ating efforts for their improvement. The Association receives financial 
support from the Commonwealth Government, and the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is the meaus of liaison between it and the 
Government. 
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The Curator and staff of the State Technological Museum also engage in 
research and in disseminating technical and scientific information tending 
to promote the efficiency and extension of existing industries, and the 
establishment of undertakings for the manufacture of new products. 


Derinirions tv Facrory Statistics. 


The statistics relating to factories, ag shown in this chapter, have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by manufacturers in terms of the 
Census Act of 1901. A return must be supplied in respect of every factory 
where four or more persons are cmployed or where power is used—includ- 
ing educational or charitable institutions, reformatories and cther public 
institutions, except penitentiaries. Returns from bakeries were collected 
for the first time for the year 1927-28. Returns are not collected in respect 
of small-goods makers, farriers nor abattoirs. 


If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business, particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are included in the statistics. Where two or more industries are con- 
ducted in the same establishment a separate return is obtained for each 
industry. Prior to 1936-37 this rule applied in all cases, but in 1936-37 
and later years an exception has been made in regard to electricity plants 
generating power solely for use in the factory with which they are associated. 
_ These are now treated as part of the factory and no longer as individual 
electricity stations. If power from any generating plant is used for more 
than one industry, the cost is distributed proportionately amongst such 
industries. 


Manufacturers are requested to state in their returns particulars as to 
the number, age, wages, etc., of their employeees, the value of premises 
and equipment, the power of machinery, the value, and, in most cases, 
the quantities of raw materials and fuel used and of their output. 


The value of the factory culpuf is the value of the goods manufactured 
or work done; it represents generally the wholesale selling value at 
the factory (exclusive of cost of delivery). The value of production is the 
value added to raw materials by the processes of manufacture; it is caleu- 
lated from the value of the output by deducting the cost of raw materials, 
containers and packing, power, fuel or light, water and lubricating oil used, 
tools replaced, and repairs to plant. 


In process of manufacture many goods are treated in several 
industries, the output of one becoming theraw materials of another, 
so that such commodities are counted more than once in the aggregate 
value of output and of raw materials, Examples are raw sugar passing from 
the mills to the refinery, metals from the smelters which become raw 
materials in establishments concerned in the production of metal goods, 
and timber from the saw mills used in furniture factories and in joinery. 
On the other hand, the aggregate value of production is assessed without 
duplication, the value added by each industry being taken into account once 
only. For this reason the value of production, and not the value of the 
output, is used as a measure of activity in the manufacturing industries 
as a whole. There are some establishments where a separate department is 
organised for selling the products, and the value of the output, as recorded 
in the returns furnished by the manufacturers, is the nominal value at 
which the goods are transferred from the factory to the sales branch. 
Information is not available to indicate the extent to which the reeorded 

- value of the output and the value of production are affected thereby, but 
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it is known to be appreciable in some industries. Being a constant 
practice, this does not greatly disturb the basis of comparisons from 
year to year, but it has a bearing in analysing statistics of the manu- 
facturing industries, eg., in calculating the proportion of the output 
which is represented by cost of raw materials or by wages, ete. 


Factory statistics have been reviewed by various conferences of Aus- 
tralian statisticians held from time to time for the purpose of improving 
and standardising statistical methods. As a result, certain changes have 
been introduced. For instance, by a change introduced in 1980-31, the 
value added by processes in the factory, and not the value of the 
goods manufactured, is treated as the value of the output in the case of 
three industries, viz. (1) assembly of motors, machinery, etc., (2) chaff eut- 
ting, and (3) cold storage. Due mainly to this alteration in statistical 
method, the recorded value of materials used in these industries was reduced 
in 1930-31 by about £6,000,000 and the value of the output by approximately 
£7,500,000, as compared with the preceding year. 


Changes in the manner of recording the power of machinery used and 
the age distribution of employees are noted later in this chapter. 

The returns obtained from factory proprietors relate to a comprehensive 
tange of statistical items, but are not designed to establish a complete 
record of either income or expenditure nor to show the profits and losses 
of factories either collectively or individually. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FactTorizs. 


For statistical purposes a standard classification of the manufacturing 
industries was formulated at a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 
and revised at more recent conferences. This classification was used 
in the compilation of the statistics relating to factories in New South 
Wales in the years 1930-31 to 1935-36, and with certain amendments 
(mainly in class XIT) in 1936-37 and later years. 


The classes are as follow :— 


CLASS I.—TREATMENT OF NON-METALUFEROTS 
MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS. 


Coke Works, 

Briquetting and Pulverised Coal. 
Carbide. 

Lime, Plaster and Asphalt. 
Marble, Slate, etc. 

Cement and Cement Goods. 
Other. 


CLass IT.—Bricks, PoTTERY, GLASS, ETC. 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods. 
Earthenware, China, Porcelain, Torra-cotta. 

Glass (other than Bottles). 

Glass Bottles. 

Modelling. 

Other. 


Crass JII.—CHEMICALS, DYES, EXPLOSIVES, PAINT 
OILS, GREASE, 


Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines. 
Explosives. 

White Lead, Patnts and Varnish. 

Oils, Vegetable (including Oi! Cake), 
Oils, Mineral. 

Oils, Animal (including Greases and Glue). 
Boiling Down, Tallow Refining, Bone Mills, etc. 
Soap and Candles. 

Chotuieal Fertilisers, 

Inks, Polishes, etc. 

Matches. 

Other. 


CLAss IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANCES. 


Smelting, Converting, Refining, and Koiling of 
Tron and Steel. 

Engineering (not Marine or Electrical), 

Kixtracting and Refining of other Metals and Alloys. 

Electrical Machiaery, Cables and Apparatus. 

Construction and Repair of Vehicles. 

Ship and Boat-building and Repairing, Marine 
Engineering. 

Cutlery and Small Tools (not Machine Tools). 

Agricultural Implements. 

Brass and Copper. 

Galvanised Iron-working and Tinsmithings 

Wireworking (includ ng Nails). 

Art Metal Wor! s. 

Stoves and Ovei s. 

Gas Fittings and Meters. 

Lead Milk. 

Sewing Machines. 

Lamps and Fittings. 

Arms, 

Wireless Apparatus, 

Other Metal Works, 


CLASS V.—PRECIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, PLATE 


Jewellery. 

Watches and Clocks. 

Gaid, Silver and Electropletrs 
Other. 
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Chass VI.—TEXTILES AND TEXTILE GooDs (NOT 
DREss), 


Cotton. 

Wool, Worsted and Shoddy. 

Hosiery and other Knitted Goods. 

Silk, Natural and Artificial. 

Rope and Cordage. 

Canvas Goods, Tents, Tarpaulins and Sailmaking, 
Bags and Sacks, 

Other. 


Cuass VII.—SKINS AND LEATHER (NOT CLOTHING 
OR FOOTWEAR). 


Furs, Skins, Leather. 
Saddlery, Harness, Bags, Trunks, and other Goods 
of Leather and Leather Substitutes (not 
ou Clothing or Footwear). 
er, 


CLASS VIII.—CLorHine. 


Tailoring and Slop Clothing (Makers’ Material). 
es - (Customers’ Material). 

Clothing—Waterproof and Oilskin. 

Dressmaking (Makers’ Material). 
+ (Customers’ Material) 

Millinery (Makers’ Material). 
a (Customers’ Material). 

ae ual and Underclothing (Makers’ Mater- 
ad). 

Shirts, Collars, and UnderclothIng (Customers? 
Material). 

Stays and Corsets. 

Handkerchiefs, Ties and Scarves (Makers’ Material) 

Sas hee Ties and Scarves (Customers’ Mat- 
eTtai). 

Hats and Caps. 

Gloves. 

Boots and Shoes. 

Boot Repairing. 

Boot Accessories. 

Umbrellas and Walking Sticka. 

Dyeworks and Cleaning (ineluding Renovating and 
Repairing). 

Other. 


CLASS IX.—FooD, DRINK, AND Tobacco. 


Flour Milling. 

Cereal Foods and Starch. 

Cattle and Poultry Foods (not Oilcake), 
Chaffcutting and Corn Crushing. 

Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry). 
Biscuits. 

Sugar Mills. 

Sugar Refining. 

Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning, 
Piekles, Sauces and Vinegar. 

Bacon Curing. 

Butter and Cheese Factories, ete. 
Margarine and Butterine. 

Meat and Fish Preserving, Meat Extracts. 
Cocoa. 

Condiments, Coffee, Spices, ete. 

Ice and Refrigerating. 

Salt Refining. 


Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 
Breweries. 

Distilleries. 

Wine Making. 

Clder and Perry Making. 
Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, ete, 
Dried Fruits. 

Foe-eream. 

Sausage Skins, 

Other, 
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CLASS X.—-Wo00D WORKING AND BASKETWARE, 


Sawmills (Forest). 
3 (Town). 
Plywood Mills. 
Bark Mills. 
Joinery. 
Cooperage, 
Boxes and Cases. 
Wood Turning, Wood Carving, ete. 
Basketware and Wickerware, including Seagrass 
and Bamboo Furniture, 
Perambulators. 
Other, 


CLASS XIL—FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETO. 


Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. 

Bedding and Mattresses. 

Furnishing Drapery, etc. 

Picture Frames. 

Window Blinds, Verandah Blinds. 

Other. 


Ciass XII.~—PAPER, STATIONERY, PRIN‘ING, 
BOOKBINDING, ETC, 


Newspapers. 

Printing. 

Stationery and Paper Products. 
Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
Process Engraving, Photo. Engraving. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartons, ete. 

Paper Bags. 

Paper Making. 

Pencils, Penholders, etc. 

Other, 


CLASS XILI.—RUBBERS 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
‘Tyres, Motor and Cycle. 
Other Rubber Goods (not Clothing or Belting), 


CLass XJV.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Gramophones. 

Gramophone Records. 

Pianos, Piano-players, Organs, 
Other. 


CLAss XV.—MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS, 


Linoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ete. 

Bone, Horn, Ivory and Tortoiseshell. 

Celhoid and Similar Composition. 

Buttons. 

Ornamental Feather Dressing, Cleaning and Dyeing. 

Brooms and Brushes. 

Surgical, Optical, and other Scientific Instrumenta 
(not Electricat). 

Toys, Games, ana Sports Requisites, 

Attificial Flowers. 

Other. 


CLass XVI.—Heat, LIGHT, AND POWER, 


Electric Light and Power, 
Gas Works, 
Other. 
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Facrory DrveLtopMent Since 1901. 


The following summary of certain principal items from statistieal 
returns indicates the development of factories in New South Wales since 
1901 :— 


TabLy 506.—Factories in New South Wales, 1901 to 1941. 


Ki | . H <5 Do i = uo] | 5 

ge | ¢@ |) sé |] aa. | 9, | s?e |] sa | wf 

a | & | "ee | "| 3” | Pde | *° | FE 

a | Fe BA a | 

No. No. | Hp. £(000)) £(000)| £(000) | £(060) | £(060) 
1901 8,367 | 61,7644| 57,335: 13,699 | 4,945 | 15,637 , 25,648 | 10,011 
1911...) 5,039 |104,5514) 212,555, 25,651 | 10,048] 34,914 | 54,346 | 19,482 
1920-21...) 5,837 |139,211 | 491,576) 59,544 | 25,619 | 94,713 187,841 | 43,128 


, 
1928-29 ...| 8,465 | 180,756 /1,028,212' 102,741 | 38,545 / 111,671 , 185,298 73,627 
1930-31...) 7,544 | 127,605 1,328,864. 100,688 | 25,200 | 68,960 | 118,484 | 49,524 
1931-32 .... 7,397 [126,355 |1,382,682' 96,741 22,751 | 67,786 /114,439 | 46,658 
1935-36... 8,486 | 193,200 1,505,247) 101,459 | 33,815 | 105,224 | 174,694 | 69,470 
1936-37 .../ 8,726 | 208,497 |1,578,949/ 103,60 | 36,642 116,058 | 192,812 | 76,754 
1937-38 .../ 9,097 | 224,861 /1,692,993) 111,694 | 42,210 / 129,715 | 214,883 | 85,168 
1938-39...) 9,464 |228,781 |1,791,814 120,047, 44,606 | 128,153 218,419 | 90,266 
1939-40...) 9,458 | 236,974 |1,929,824) 123,741 47,693 | 142,589 {239,198 | 96,609 


1940-41...) 9,919 | 265,751 2,052 2,921 13,420 | 57,760 | 170,873 | 285,917 | 115,044 
i ° { 
Average per employee. 


Average per hte: 


i 


No. H.p. £4 £ £ £ £ 

1901 falls <tr 183° 17:0 | 4,089 ; 80, 2538. 4154 162 
1911 | vee 20-7 | 42:2 5,090 | 100 334 | 520 | 185 
1920-21... tee 23-8 | 84-2 | 10,201 | 190 680 990 | 310 
1928-29 |... 214 1215] 12,187! 921 B18) 1,025, 407 
1930-31 oo eee 16-9 i 176°2 | 13,347 207 540 928 | 388 
1938-39 | 24-2 i 189°3 | 12,685 | 202 | 560 | 955 | 395 
1939-40 ve vie 25-0 2040 | 13,083 208 | 602 | 1,009 | 407 
1940-41... i 268 207°0 | 13,252 | 224 | 643, 1,076 | 433 

wan : — : aa : 

*Average Number during whole year (see page 610). + Estimated. (a) Excluding Electric Motors 
used In Electric Generating Stations. (4) Value added to materials by process of manufacture 


(sec page 599). 


The increase in the number of establishments included above as faetories 
since 1920-21 has been due partly to a more extensive use of electrically 
driven machinery of smal] horse-power in bakeries, bootmaking, and boot~- 
repairing workshops, motor garages, ete., which has brought numerous small 
establishments within the definition of “factory.” This has affected, though 


not in the same degree, the number of employees and the value of the output. 
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The number of factories increased by nearly 5 per cent. during the last 
two years, the number of employees by 16 per cent., the wages bill by 
nearly 30 per cent., and value of output by 31 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT Factories aXp Worksiops, 
The foregoing statement includes particulars of a number of factories 
and workshops under Government control in New South Wales. 


The Government establishments include railway and tramway workshops, 
electric light and power works, printing works, manufacture of by-products 
at abattoirs, dock yards, and factories for the production of small arms, 
clothing and school furniture. Gas works and electricity undertakings of 
the loeal governing bodies are not included with the Government establish- 
ments. 

The statistics of Government factories are on a similar basis to those of 
other establishments except that the value of the output has been estimated 
by adding 10 per cent. to the value of materials and fuel used and other 
factory costs. Repair work constitutes a large proportion of the work done. 
in Government factories. 


The following table shows the details of the operations of the establish- 
ments under the control of the State and Commonwealth Governments in 


1940-41 separately from those conducted by private enterprise :— 


Taste 507—Government and Private Factories in N.S.W., 1940-41. 


Gove ti 
Particulars. Workshops, idea dense Total, 

_ | 
Number of Establishments* 285, cid ae 78° 9,841 9,919 
Male Sas ae 20,683 | 175,262 195,945 

Average Number of Em- BAT; 
ployees.t Female... +] 547 71,388 71,935 
[Potal ......| 21,280) 246,650 267,880 
(Male  .... — &, 5,925,650 | 43,613,637 | 49,539,287 


I 
Salaries and Wages paid tod Female... £) 73,198 | = 8,147,047 8,220,245 
Employees.f 


Total £) 5,998,848 | 51,760,684 57,759,532 
Capital Value of Land, Buildings, and Fixtures £) 5,977,855 55,908,673 | 61,886,528 
Value of Plant and Machinery _... ay £| 8,647,186 59,886,160 68,533,346 
Value of Materials and ‘uel used net £ 4,615,957 | 166,256,505 | 170,872,462 
Total Value of Output £ 12,734,410 | 273,182,440 | 285,916,850 
Value of Production asi ai dies £} 8,118,453 | 106,925,935 | 115,044,388 


* Each railway workshop Js counted as a separate establishment. + Excluding drawings of 
working proprietots. ¢ Average number during period of operation (see page 610). 
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Facrorizs Accorping TO Ouass or INDUSTRY. 


The following table summarises the operations of the factories in New 
South Wales and in the metropolitan district during the year 1940-41 
according to the class of industry. For an explanation of the terms used, 
e.g., value of output, value of production, see page 599. 


TaBLe 508.—Factories—Classes of Industry, 1940-41. 


| ge | 18 
. F aod es 
3 Average Number of Saf |. 8. | E g 22 4 
5 Employees.* ae 3 Ss 833 3 we 
Class of Industry. E i Bos, g20 | o38 Aegs 
| # | SePsiaes BS | 3834 

¢ a Bae2 FB ege og 

2 )23sq Fe8 | 23> | eas 
ry Males. | Females. Total. | @3g2) = Gra) | aks 
cA a | a So rm 

| i | [Roady | | rs 

NEw SouTH WALES, 

Treatment of heen { £(000).  £(000) £(000) , £(000) 

Mine and Quarry Products., 214 4,499 9 4,588 | 1,228 3,921 | 6,578 2,657 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass 199 8,043 640 8,683 2,033 1,899 | 5,141 3,242 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ...| 334 6,631 3,151 9,782 | 2,180 | 11,354 | 19,513 8,159 
Industrial Metals, Machines, | i : 

Conveyances «| 2,781 | 97,874 7,723 |105,597 | 26,088 ; 68,344 | 113,308 44,064 
Precious Metals, Jewellery aoe 87 | 843, 237 1,060 203 | 243 | 590 347 
Textiles and Textile Goods | | : 

{not dress) ... 200 | 7,622 12,063 | 19,685 3,109 ; 9,890 | 15,543 5,653 
Skins, Leather (not clothing o or i ] , i 

footwear) Pe | 238) 4,274 1,805 5,579 | 8,679; 5,567 , 1,888 
Clothing... ove ...{1,709 § 8,820 25,046 | 33,866 | 8,830 | 16,3384 , 7,504 
Food, Drink, Tebacco -|1.740 19,913 | 10,671 | 30,581 ! 40,132 | 58,554 18,422 
Wood Working, Basket W: are - 928 | 10,598 456 | 11,054 | 5,707 9,629 3,922 
Furniture, Bedding ... wl 340 4,565 1,276 5,841 2,547 4,498 1,951 
Paper, Printing aa ..| 704 | 11,632 5,662 | 17,294 : 7,096 | 14,474 5 7,378 
Rubber ... se aor «| 101 2,515 1,341 3,856 | 2,602 3,727 | 1,125 
Musical Instruments |.. se 13 192 91 288 55 152 j 97 
Miscellaneous Products ..| 194 2,912 1,704 4,706 1,432 2,978 | 1,546 
Heat, Light, Power ... |... 137 | 3,261 32 | 3,203 ; 3,142 | 9,331 | 6,189 

Total ... ave ---{ 9,919 |194,194 71,557 | 265,751 170,873 | 285,017 | 115,044 
| : 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


; { { 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous \ : 

Mine and Quarry Products...) 117 | 1,953 59 i 2,012 477 930 1,751 | 821 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass out 99, 6,487 618; 7,105 1,682 | 1,620 4,278 2,658 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease... 307 i 52615 | 3,109 8,724 1,887 | 10,589 | 18,382 | 7,793 
Industrial Metals, "Machines, ! 

Conveyances «[1,700 | 68,482 6,682 | 75,164 | 18,643 | 30,907 | 57,984 | 27,077 
Precious Metals, Jewellery ore 85 834 216 1,050 202 242 587 345 
Textiles and Textile Goods : 

(not dregs)... 184 | 6,410 | 10,856 | 17,266 | 2,726) 8,842 ; 13,825 | 4,988 
Skins, Leather (not clothing 0 or 

footwear) es 203 3,973 1,301 5,274 1,119 | 3,542 5,320 1,778 
Clothing... v Sag 1) 1,437 8,132 | 23,000 | 32,131 4,470 } 8,601 | 15,764 7,163 
Food, Drink, Tobacco’ 849 | 13,532 9,556 | 23,088 4,629 | 26,518 | 41,308 | 14,790 
Wood Working, Basket Ware ..| 363 | 5,565 299 5,864 1,269 | 3,487 5,624 2,137 
Furniture, Bedding... w{ 304 4,358 1,248 5,606 1,181 2,474 4,358 1,884 
Paper, Printing see wf 502 | 10,271 5,426 | 15,697 3,383 6,855 | 13,662 8,807 
Rubber ak | 43} 2,344] 1,820] 8,664 g28 | 2,540 | 3,611 1,071 
Musical Instruments |. ie 13 192 91 283 61 55 152 97 
Miscellaneous Products a| 186 2,884 1,793 4,677 759 1,424 2,962 1,538 
Heat, Light, Power... sie 10 1,974 11 1,985 612 2,165 6,815 4,650 

¢ 
Total ... ...{ 6,402 |143,006 | 66,584 | 209,590 | 43,028 | 110,791 | 196,383 | 85,592 
| 


* Average during the whole year (see page 610), 


The most important group of secondary industries in the State consists 
of metal and machinery works, in which the number of employees, the 
amount of salaries and wages, the value of raw materials and fuel used, 
output and production are much greater than in any other group. The 
factories connected with food and drink are, as a group, second in im- 
portance, though the number of employees is less than in the clothing 
factories. 


The value of the preduction in the 
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two main groups of factories—metals 


and machinery and foed and drink—represents 55 per cent. of the total. 


value of factory preduction, 


paints, 


proportions nearly 


Geocrarimican Distrmction or Factories, 


and the four groups—printing, chemicals, 
ete., clothing and heat, light and power—contribute in almost equal 
26 per cent. of the value. 


The number of factories in the more important classes and the average 
number of persons employed during the year 1940-41 in the divisions of 
the State are shown below :— 


TVasir 509,—} 


‘actories and Employees in Classe: 


a 


1940-1941. 


and Statistical Divisions, 


| 


j ! H | 
(ae a 1 gH s 4 P | | 
nig | 2 | i | lg | ,| @ | ; 
8 28! 3} HF heis jt] i fare | 3 Bl, a 
Divi oe oe Coe ere ar ae 
ivision, a | 4a 2 | s & . =] * chy: 
ag(Zo = gjil ela | |B] A eel e |. 
Zal¢2° 3 a | 4 | 4,3 | 3/8: 8 |¥s| 8 a 
[—e5/ 25 3 Sl2@)e;)8 |S) 5; & | 84| Ss $ 
[5 |S S ; Aj wn] Oo ' & | B!] a | 5 a 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Cumberland— | | | i | | 
Metropolis ... «| 98) 307) 1,700 184} 203, 1,487) 849) 3863, 304 502) 10 444| 6,402 
Balanee of ... seal? 2 43) Ee 15} 41 18 1 9 : 10 169 
North Coast rel 4 g 192), ucts sal 1s! 121] 222! 8B, 20] 0 22 449 
Hunter and Manning... 20 il 197; 4 5 83, 178) 227 AT 34) 17 39 732 
South Coast ‘asl vi 2 96: 2 Bei 102} TQ oes \ 19 wa 19 360 
Tablelands— ! | } i | } 1 | 
Northern ecsl 5 1 47 . 1 1s. 43 80) 3 9 7 5 165 
Centra) tee et | Bl al $3 3 1 39) 69 32! 3 18 13 20 332 
Southern ... cel 2 bY 1 1 13 24) 1k. 9 5, 10 133 
Western Slopes— | { : 
North ie 6 1 , si 8) 37] 19] 9; 8 7 142 
Central 3 1 ci 2) 12: 43 17! 12) 13} 1 190 
South Woo 3 of BB 72 33, 2 26 8 616 315 
Plains— } i l 
Nortkern By sess. | Hl 2 5 23; 25: 2 5i 4 1 102 
Central BeBe ee j 2 3) 16] 19)... | 8 6 1 87 
Riverina Bi OB ses } 3} 13; 67] 28) ] 15, 11 3 236 
Western Division i 1 1 | 4 2! 35 9, 91 8|-! 222 105 
i | | | i 
Total sel 199) 834 200, 238} 1,709| 1,740| 928] 340; 704; 187] 609] 9,919 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES.* 
Cumberland— 
Metropolis 7,111! 8, 753 75,542) 17,323) 5,318} 32,292) 23,223] 5,923) 5,625/ 15,749 1,985! 11, be 210,597 
Bajance of «| $16) 341 1,320; 1,470) 143 36] 589] 111 1 50 140} 4,260 
North Coast or 40 14 029) ee hg 71; 1,729) 1,526 18 195, “59 101) 4,482 
Hunter and Manning...) 585) 405) 14,875 12) “25) 1,043) 13760|1;562) 184; 487) 430) 978) 29/346 
South Coast ... 210} 128 6,662 14 62 630, GOl! ... 111) 229 739| 9,386 
Tablelands— 
Northern .,. we! 60 2 248)... 6 82 174; 138 7| 54 37 25 803 
Central See ae 127) 417) 3,815} 415 7 110 600; 225 10) 164) 157 €680| 6,727 
Southern ... 23 33 439 138 8 143; 113 72 +6 53 35 53) 1,110 
Western Siepee— ' 
North 84 13 274 a 27 280) 106] ... 88! bd! 28) 904 
Central 26 3 325)... 58 19 255/ 128) ... 59) 66 38 977 
South 71 5 620 384, 5 96 563} 369 9 165! 29 65) 2,381 
Plains-— } 
Northern 3 177 g 8 118} 284 8) 25 35) 9 675 
Central 5 115: V7 8 39| 157) .. | 23) 24 4 392 
Riverina, 30)... 380 16 29) 1,006) 147) | 73) 57 6) 1,744 
Western Division 2 8 572]... 81 9) 203) 79 96, 96) 1,096 
fy 1 eee 
Total ..» 8,743] 9,815| 106,063] 19,742) 5,656) 34,035 31,239| 11,498 5,862 17,392) 3,203] 14,619] 267,880 
j 


*Avetage number during period of operation (see page 169). 
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Nearly 65 per cent. of the factories are situated in the metropolitan 
area. Other important manufacturing centres are in proximity to the 
coal-fields, viz., at Newcastle in the Hunter and Manning division, and 
at Port Kembla in the South Coast division. In the western division the 
mining of the silver-lead deposits at Broken Hill has given rise to a 
number of subsidiary factories, such as ore-treatment plants. 


In the metropolitan district metal and machinery workshops give 
employment to a much greater number of workers than any other group, 
next in order being clothing, then food and drink factories. In the Hunter 
and Manning, South Coast and_ tablelands diyscns also metal and 
machinery workshops give employment to the greatest nun.bor of employees. 
Butter and bacon factories are prominent in the northern ccastal districts, 
and there are a number of sawmills. Peyond the coastal belt there are 
few large groups of establishments. 


The extent of the operations of factories in each division in 1940-41 is 
indicated in the following table:— 


Tasty 510.—Factory Statistics in Divisions, 1940-41. 


i | { | t 
* 4 j Lo 
_ 3 ot . 
4 | 1, | 8s, eR ia. | z 238 [£25 
! ca 2& : 
Sag | 3% Ses za eS ag SHS | See 
a 5 B mse Aug an i o So} 
ta i en8 ws 8 = = aR UL wos 
Pa Ea eso é | as mA ad au 3 _ an 
Division, me aS | sek Oo Gal whee, cee avy 
SE | S68 | Ses 24) 8! 88 SES |2233 
aI eS ge 5 | ae 33 BES [ED oS 
of | “28 | aE¢ SE 13s! 38 ag7 (S29R 
Fe fi ee a | i eee |S PRE POR 
| | | 
f ] 
{ 
! 
i 


| £(000) , £(000) | £(000)) £(000) | £(000) | (£000) 
Metropolis... -., 6,402 | 210,597 | 48,382 | 41,326 | 43,928) 110,791 196.383 85,592 
Balance of Cumberland, 169, 4,260 828 1,102. 881, 2.043’ 3,469 1,426 


North Coast .| 449 i 4,482 1,329 | | 1,980 | 868) 6,119, 7,750 1,631 
Hunter and Manning.. : 732 | 22,346 | 4,330 | 9,182 | 6, 037| 25,537) 37,724 12,187 
South Coast ... 1 360 9,386 | 2,419 | 8,352 | 2,871) 15,494) 22,182 6,688 
Northern Tableland .... 165 803 257} 227) 194 334, 568° 234 
Central Tableland ...; 332 { 6,727 | 1,614 | 2,909 | 1,749! 1,933, 4,482 2,549 
Southern Tableland ...| 133 1,110 349 429 208 341 712 371 
North-western Slope ...; 142 904 253 | 278 174. 629 988 359 


Central-western Slope 190 977 301 283 170 547 910 363 
South-western Slope ...J 315 2,381 734 510 423; 1,602; 2,528) 925 


Northern Plain | 102 675 150 | 184 129 338 573 235 
Central Plain <li BT | 392 | 70 | gl | 64 84 209 125 
Riverina ae | 286) 1,744 542 382 332) 1,223) 1,874 652 
Western Division ...|_ 105 1,096 329 | 1,348 302) 3,858} 5,565! 1,707 

Total ... ...{9,919 | 267,880 61,887 | 68,533 | 57,760|170,873 | 285,917/115,044 


t } 


* Average number during period of operation (see page 610). 


The foregoing statement illustrates the preponderance of the metropolitan 
factories in comparison with those of other districts. Approximately 80 
per cent. of the employees work in the metropolitan district, and the 
capital value of factory premises and equipment represents nearly 79 per 
cent. of the value in all districts. 
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VALUB oF Premises Ann Equipment. 


The value of the land, buildings, plant and machinery of the manufac- 
turing industry, as recorded since 1927-28, relates to the depreciated or 
book values less any depreciation reserve existing in respect of them. Prior 
to 1927-28 some factory owners had been stating the value of their land, 
buildings, plant and machinery at original cost. Where the factory 
premises and equipment are not the property of the occupier the value is 
computed by ecapitalising the rent paid at fifteen years’ purchase. The 
following table shows the extent to which the recorded value of the premises 
used for manufacturing purposes and of plant and machinery installed 
has changed since 1901 :— 


Taste 511.—Value of Factory Premises, Machinery, etc., 1901 to 1940-41, 


| } 
H Average Value per 
No.of | Capital Value Value of Establishment. 
Yoar. Establish- \ of Premises, Machinery, Tools, 
ments. i and Plant. : Machinery, 
Hy Premises, Tools and 
! H Plant. 
| 
| £ £ £ £ 
1901* | 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,740 
1911 5,039 13,140,207 12,510,600 2,608 2,483 
1920-21 | 5,837 28,428,917 31,115,444 4,870 5,331 
1928-29 8,465 51,375,003 51,365,716 | 6,069 6,068 
1930-31 7,544 49,822,312 50,865,884 6,604 | 6,743 
1931-32 l 7,397 46,462,828 | 50,277,992 6,281 | 6,497 
1935-36 8,486 49 494,222 51,964,982 5,832 | 6.124 
1936-37 | 8,726 51,629,598 51,979,614 \ 5,917 | 5,957 
1937-38 9,097 54,471,643 57,222,693 | 5,988 | 6,290 
1938-39 | 9,464 57,358,625 62,692,956 | 6,060 6,624 
1939-40 | 9,458 58,939,150 64,801,584 | 6,232 6,852 
1940-41 9,919 61,886,528 68,533,346 | 6,239 | 6,909 


* Excluding a number of small country establishments. 


The premises owned by the occupiers in 1940-41 were valued at 
£45,047,833, and rented premises (on the basis described above) at 
£16,839,195, the corresponding values in 1920-21 being £19,111,772 for 
premises owned by the occupiers and £9,317,145 for rented premises. 


New INvesTMeNntr IN Factory PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT. 

The figures in Table 511 refer to depreciated or book values and do not 
give any indication of the cost of new factory buildings and equipment 
and additions and replacements in existing factories. So far as these are 
recorded in annual statistical returns they are shown in the following 
comparison for the past eight years :— 


TasLe 512.—Cost of New Factories, Additions and Replacements. 


Year ended 30th June. i Land and Buildings. | Plant and Machinery. Total. 
mae eed ee eee eae a &: 7 Panes — 

£ £ £ 
1984 ... ee: ene 604,737 2,131,584 2,736,321 
19385... tee sis 957,868 3,096,379 4,054,247 
1936 ... oar aes 1,148,105 : 3,127,517 4,275,622 
1937... tee ais 1,797,390 4,602,142 6,399,532 
1938 ... re Se 2,142,726 ) 8,585,958 19,728,684 
1939 ... sis a0 2,475,380 9,052,938 11,528,318 
1940 ... Tes ah 2,524,316 \ 6,283,092 8,807,408 
1941... sei ss 3,078,084 I 8,686,797 11,764,881 
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The above expenditure does not represent entirely new investment, but 
was derived partly from depreciation reserves. The amount recorded as 
written off for depreciation of premises, plant and machinery, £6,053,405 
in 1940-41 was probably a record in New South Wales. The principal 
industries in which there were additions and replacements of plant and 
machinery during the last four years were as follows :— 


TasBLe 513.—Cost of Additions and Replacements of Plant and Machinery. 


Industry. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. 


1940-41. 


1 | 
| £ £ | 
Iron and steel works, metals,’ | i 
machinery, etc. Ree | 2,493,665 . 8,714,615 | 2,125,550 | 4,414,015 
Works treating mine and quarry, | 


£ £ 


239,524 


products (mainly coke w orks)) 1,903,646 665,225 | 222,719 
Heat, light and power works! ! : 

(mainly electricity) ... ...| 1,458,702 | 1,923,835 | 1,489,179 709,154 
Factories making food and drink| $22,722 | 1,080,413 | 806,374 | 657,744 
Factories engaged in paper- i | 

making, printing, ete. 837,190 | 838,841 | 464,485 | 433,534 
All other ... 1,070,033 1,330,009 1,174,785 | 2,232,826 

co ee ee, oer eee (ee —s 

Total... 8,585,958 9,052,938 6,283,092 | 8,686,797 


Size or EsraslisHMENTS. 


The following statement shows the distribution of establishments in 
the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts in 1940-41, according 
to the number of persons engaged. Where two or more classes of manu- 
facturing are conducted in one factory, each branch is treated, in the 
compilation of the factory statistics, as if it were a separate establishment. 


TapLy 514.—Size of Factories in New South Wales, 1940-41. ; 


Meee aay rr aka | New Sonth Wales. 
Ustablishments Pare caaaee % ae ee . 
omPaveage. =| SG | OBS | ea) a8 1 24 | 28 
er ee ul eee il wee. ieee wl) Ee 
ee Der hie ee be le 
Under 4 employees...| 1,658 3,213 [1,467 | 3,208 | 3,125 | 6,421 
4employees ...|. 491) 1,964 | 418 | 1,672 | 909 | 3,636 
5to 10 employees |1,549 | 10,881 | 971) 6,468 ]2,520 | 17,349 
ll, 20 4, «| 970] 14,867) 365 | 5,205 | 1,335 | 19,572 
21,, 50 4, ...| 952) 30,526! 180 | 5,487 | 1,132} 36,013 
51,,100 |,  ..., 397] 27,947) 53 3,820] 450 | 31,767 
101 and upwards...) 385 | 121,699 | 63 | 31,423 | 448 | 153,122 
Total... 6,402 | 210,597 |3,617 | 57,283 /9,919 | 267,880 


7 Number during period of operations (see page 610), working proprietors included. 


The most numerous of the factories with less than four employees are 
boot repairing establishments and garages where motor repairs are effected. 
In 1940-41 boot repairing establishments numbered 685 with 1,180 employees, 
including 636 with 861 employees where less than four were employed. 
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The number of works for motor vehicles and accessories was 1,219 with 
6,758 employees, including 651 with 1,426 employees where less than four 
persons were engaged. The increase in small factories as illustrated below 
is due for the most part to increases in these two groups since 1920-21, 
when there were 38 boot repairing establishments with 886 employees and 
283 motor vehicle works with 3,090 employees. 


Tapie 515.—Size of Factories in New South Wales, 1920-21 to 1940-41. 


1931-32. | 1940-41. 


| | 
1920-21 1928-29 | 
Establishments | os 7 - - ; ; eae - 
omer | ae | cd | a] 2 | 2a | ad | a] 23 
[2s | Be | 2 | 8s | 3s, 8F | 35 | Be 
ge j 7S | ge | ~a | BR] ee | Be] Oe 
a i © Se a | J oa 
| eile oe I 
Under 4 employees | 1,006 2,256 | 2,466 4,997 | ) 877 5,525 13,125 | 6,421 
1 
4 employees ... 500; 2,000 782 3,128 684 2,736 | 909 | 3,636 


5 to 10 employees | 1,936 | 13,462 | 2,387 | 16,556 |1,839 } 12,519 [2,520 17,349 
11, 20,4, .../ 1,064 | 16,469 | 1,221 | 17,729 | 872} 12,750 |1,335 , 19,572 
a1,, 50 ,, «| 820] 26,006! 963 | 30,631 | 692 | 21,689 11,132) 36,013 


40] and upwards 193,122 


ie 
lo») 


67,757 | 291 | 87,770 | 206) 61,850 | 448 


® 


t 
i 

51,, 100 ,, 4, 265 | 18,061} 355 | 24,831 | 227) 15,683 | 450 31,767 
| 


Total ...| 5,837 | 145,011 | 8,463 [185,142 | 7,307 | 132,252 |9,919 | 267,88r 


} 


t Number during period of operation (see page 610), working proprietors included. 


In the metropolitan district the proportion of establishments employing 
less than five hands in 1940-41 was 33.6 per cent., five to twenty employees 
39.38 per cent. and more than twenty employees 27.1 per cent. in 1940-41. 
In the country districts more than half the factories were small, employing 
less than five persons, and there were only 8.4 per cent. with more than 
twenty employees. 


The trend in certain industries towards concentration of manufacture 
in larger establishments is discussed in the 1988-89 issue of the Year 
Book at page 948. ' 


ReLatve Growrs or Factory EmpLoyMeyt. 


In the following table the growth in factory employment is compared 
with the increase in the total population since 1901. The comparison is 
shown in quingquennial periods up to 1926. Then two periods are com- 
bined in order to smooth the fluctuations in factory employment during 
the depression. The decrease in factory employees between 1926 and 1931 
tepresented an average rate of 5.6 per cent. per annum, and the increase in 
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the next five years 8.6 per cent. per annum. The factory figures relate to 
the average number employed over the whole of the years specified (see 
below). 


TaBiy 516. aie Growth of Factory Employment in N.S.W. 


“Tnerease j in Factory Employees. inpregs in Popu- 
Period ended- - | saiegraed 
: Averag Average Ani.ual 
Plmher: : Animal Rate, agi eres Oe 
2 Rare as: Miss, Soh ! = 
| percent. | per cent. 
| 
D c. 1906 (5 years) ts oie 11,584 | 3°5 i 17 
Tec. 191] (5 years) ane at 31,208 73 | 2°6 
June 1916 (44 years) or teed 5,918 ' 16 | 2°4 
June 1921 (5 years) a | 27,082 : 44 21 
June 1926 (A years) ints weal 80,563 1 4-1 ' 2:2 
June 936 (lU0 years)... al 23,426 | 13 i 13 
June 1941 (5 years) ing veil 72,051 66 i 1-0 
i | 


FeMrLoymMent ux Factorits. 


The number of factory employees in the various ycars is shown in this 
chapter by two sets of figures. Onc set represents the sum of the average 
number of employecs in factories operating for the whole of the year, 
and the average number of employees during the period of operation in 
the case of factories which were working only part of the year. 

In the other set of figures (which are shown where available) the 
number of employees working jn all factories, irrespective of period of 
operation, has been reduced to the equivalent number working for a full 
year, so that it represents the average number of employees for the whole 
of the year in all factories. The number on the first of these bases, 
ie, the average during the period of operation was 267,880 in 1940-41 
and the equivalent average over the full year was 265,751. 


The following comparative statement shows the average number of 


persons engaged (over the whole year) in the various classes of manufactur- 
ing industries for various years since 1928-29 :— 


Taste 517.—Factory Employees (N.S.W.), 1928-29 to 1940-41. 


Persons engaged, including Working Proprietors. 


Class of Industry. i 
1928-29,; 1931-32.) 1937-38.| 1938-39.) 1939-40.! 1940-41 


t 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine andi 


Quarry Products ne an Sas «| 4,060 1,638 4,438 4,529 4,314 | 4,588 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass... wi ase w| 6,674 2,391 7,845 8,312 8,071 8,683 
Chemicals, Paint, Vil, Grease... «| 6,137 5,135 7,948 8,187 8,698 9,782 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances ...! 62,090 | 38,981 | 81,472 | 82,452 | 86,841 | 105,597 
Precious Metals, Jewellery ie ; 775 476 | 1,043 979 991 | 1,060 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress)" wf 8,894 9.989 ; 14,744 | 15,089, 16,848 | 19,685 
Skins, Leather (not CTobhing or F ee wo] 3,246 8,278 4,149 4,306 4,847 5,579 
Clothing one , aoe ..| 28,473 | 19,669 | 31,392 | 32,019} 32,622 | 33,866 
Food, Drink, Tobacco 1.) DT) 232490 | 20/054 | 277582 | 287514 | 295244 | 30;584 


Woodworking, Basketware eke a . ©8864 3,838 9,894 9,995 9,985 | 11,054 
Furniture, Redding eae vt 6,737 2,527 6,512 6,140 5,743 5,841 


Paper, Printing oer tee vee 13,932 | 11,331 | 16,876 | 17,290 | 17,470 | 17,294 
Rubber rok ses eat 2,775 1,786 3,454 3,538 3,583 3,856 
Musical Instruments xs 1,257 540 265 286 282 283 
Miscellaneous Products 1,504 1,826 4,071 | 3,981 4,233 4,706 


'180,756 | 126,355 | 224,861 228,781 | 236,974 | 265,751 


Total, Average over whole Year... ao 


| 
1 
| 
Heat, Light, Power looonD IDM) sisag*| aisge | 331761 8164; 3,202 | 3,293 
i 


*Includes a number of employees engaged in maintenance work, not included in 1931-32 and later years. 
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In 1928-29 the number of employees in factories was greater than in 
any earlier year. As the world economic depression developed, a general 
decline occurred until 1932. Within the next four years the number of 
employees regained pre-depression level and there has since been con- 
siderable expansion. In 1939-40 there was an increase of 3.6 per ceut. in 
the aggregate employment, notwithstanding a decline in the number 
engaged in some classes of factories, viz., those engaged in the treatment 
of non-metalliferous mine and quarry products and the manufacture of 
bricks, pottery, etc., and furniture. In 1940-41 total employment in factories 
increased by more than 12 per cent. and the number engaged in nearly 
all groups was greater than in any earlier year, exceptions being furniture 
and bedding factories, paper and printing works and establishments for 
making musical instruments. 


The foregoing classification follows the grouping observed uniformly 
in Australian statistics. The following summary shows the trend of 
employment in each of the principal groups of manufactures from 1928-29 
to 1940-41 :-— 

Tape 518.—Factory Employees (N.S.W.) 1928-29 to 1940-41. 


Summary. 


Persons engaged, including Working 
Proprietors. 


Tndustry. 


! 
1928-29. 1921-32.| 1938-39. 1939-40.) 1940-41, 
} ( 


Metal Trades ... she Pa ais Ss asa is 2,090 | 38,981 | 82,452 | 86,841 | 105,597 
Bricks, ete., @ , ete., Sawmills, etc., Furniture, etc wt 3275 8,756 | 24,447 | 23,799 | 25,578 
Clothing (including Footwear) e Sate daa st 28,473 | 19,669 | 32,019 | 32,622 | 33,866 
Textiles (not dress) ... ae oh Sats aie wl = 8,894 9,989 | 15,089 | 16,848 | 19,685 
Food, Drink, Tobacco es ir ee ., 22,490 | 20,054 | 28,514 | 29,244 | 30,584 
Paper, Printing, etc. ... wee tea on fe a} 13,93 11,381 | 17,290 | 17,470 | 17,294 
Other ... aye ae ak ie ces tas 23,602 17,575 | 28,970 30,150 | 33,147 


Total 


180,756 | 126,355 | 228,781 | 236,974 | 265,751 
| i 


This comparison indicates the relative severity of the depression on the 
principal classes of manufacturing in 1931-82, and subsequent recovery 
and expansion. 


Employment in textile factories increased by 69.7 per cent. between 
1928-29 and 1938-39, and further by 80.5 per cent. in the two years 1939-40 
and 1940-41. The number of persons engaged in the metal trades in 
1938-39 was higher by 82.8 per cent. than in 1928-29, and the subsequent 
increase was 28.1 per cent. In food, drink, and tobacco factories the 
increases were 26.8 per cent. and 7.3 per cent. in the respective periods. 
In paper and printing works the number of employees rose by 26.8 per cent. 
between 1928-29 and 1988-39, but there was no sustained increased in 
subsequent years, 


Nature of Employment. 


Approximately 6.4 per cent. of the persons engaged in manufacturing 
industries during the year 1940-41 were working proprietors or managers 
or overseers, 84.6 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished 
articles. Engine-drivers, etc., represented 1.2 per cent., clerical workers 
6.8 per cent., carters, messengers, and others 1 per cent. The following 
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statement shows the average numbcr during the period of operation and 
the nature of employment of the persons engaged in each class of industry 
in 1940-41. 


TaBLy 519.—F BoWEy: Em ae ment, Occupations, 1949-41 


| 


gd} | @ S 
Ses) 5 (ge. Baetoee agit ete! 8 3 
Class of Industry. | $e Be é leg & aS 
epee ge) CPE 
[ Bow i 3 | Maics. /emales. 3 
Treatment of Non-metalitferous| | } 

Mine and Quarry Products ee 393 | 263 52, 8,802 : 4,651 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass | 7,223 £77 8,743 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ; 8,103 | 2,304 9,815 
Industrial Motals, Machines, Con- : | | 

veyances ... wed mili vel | 86,581 4,640 A474 3 ; 106,063: 
Precious Metals, Jewellery . 693 160; 10 | 8! 1,062: 
Textiles and Textile Goods laa t | 

dress) . | 6,58 | 497) 84) 43. 19,742. 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or ; i 

Footwear) oj j 3,738} 1,182 38 sep 5,656 
Clothing : aI | 6,704 | 23.798 191 69  34,035- 
Food, Drink, iobacco 4 | 15,333 9.072 532 .. | 81,232 
Woodworking, Basketware | 8,939 129 173 2 11,428 
Furniture, Bedding .., 3,981 | 1,071 | 4,05 5,862 
Paper, Printing 9,322 4,608 | 410 fosee 17,392 
Rubber a 1,959 1,192 | al we | 8,862 
Musical Instruments 159 50 | Bee | 283 
Miscellaneous Products 2,483 1,550 | 36 34 | 4,761 
Heat, Light, Pav-ar | 2100 [ ... | 36)... | 3,298 

1 | Sens". 
Total n,n vest 17,315 | 18,146 13,236 | 164,978 } 61,780 2.813 1G | 267,880 
if 7. mk -|_— |. : 
Males ws weed 18,151) 9,345 | 8,236 104,078 ie | 2,201 34 | 195,945 
Females Pos -) 1,164 | 8.301 ase | wee 61,730 | 110 | 130 [ 721,935 


The status of workers employed varied greatly in the sixteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. The average proportion of working: 
proprictors, managers and overseers in 1940-41 varied from 3 per cent. im. 
textile works to 11 per cent. in those engaged in woodworking and basket- 
ware and 12 per cent. in heat, ight and power. 


Amongst all males engaged in the manufacturing industries in 1940-41 
the proportion of working proprietors, ete., was 8.2 per cent., workers in 
the factories 84.2 per cent., and clerks 4.8 per cent. The corresponding 
proportions amongst the females were 1.6 per cent., 85.8 per cent. and 
12.2 per cent. 


Of the clerical workers 48.5 per cent. were females, representing 12.2 
per cent. of the total number of female employees. 


The practice of giving out work at piece rates is very limited. Workers 
employed in their own homes represented less than one per thousand of the 
total number employed, and nearly all were engaged by textile and clothing 
manufacturers. Outworkers in the clothing trades must be licensed annu- 
ally by the Industrial Registrar in terms of the Factories and Shops Act. 
The licenses may be granted to persons who are in necessitous circumstances 
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or are unable to work in factories owing to domestic ties or cther sufficient 
reason, and an occupier of a factory may not employ more than one licensed 


outworker to every ten indoor workers or fraction thereof, except with the 
approval of the Industrial Registrar. 


A comparative statement of oceupations in factories is shown below :— 


Taste 520.—Factory Employment, Occupations, 1928-29 to 1940-41. 


| | natal 
Working Workers in Fac- | uy Persons 
Proprietors, Clerks Engine | tory, Afill, ete. | ee ; employed Total 
Year. | Managers tac.” 'Drivers, | Sengers | regularly (Period of 
| and | ClO ete. | tie bie ind others | at their © Operation). 
| Overseers. | | | Males. |Females. “FS ‘own Homes. | 
L ! ! i ! 
| 1 
1928 -29 | ' 3,014 | 115,494 | 40,642 1,646 185,142 
1930-31 2,373 77,931 | 80,499 | 1,700 
1931-382 i 2,221 | 75,805 | 32,443 | 1,845 | 3 
1935-36 i 541 | 119,263 | 46,449 | 2,903 | 134 
1936-37 ; 2,794 | 128.138 |49,677 | 2,486 | 211,066 
1937-88 B i 2.886 | 139,508 [53,118 | 2,448 227,883 
1938-39 155633 | 2,970 | 141,152 | 53,911 | 2,313 231,800: 
1939-40 16,115 | » 8,107 (144,998 | 56,329 | 2,192 239,352 
1940-41 17,815 18,146 | 3,236 | 164,978 | 61,730 2,311 267,880 


The proportion of working proprietors, managers, etc., increased frour 
7.4 per cent. to 9.1 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1980-31, and has since 
declined to 6.4 per cent. The proportion of factory workers, which declined 
from 84.3 per cent. to 81.8 per cent. in the period named, had regained pre- 
depression level in 1936 and remained fairly constant during subsequent. 
years. The proportion in 1940-41 was 84.6 per cont. ; 

Sex Distribution of Factory Employees. 

The following table shows the number of imales and of females employed 
in. factories, and the ratio to the male and female population respectively 
during various years since 1920-21. The figures are based on the average 


number of employees during the full year (see page 610). 
Taste 521.—Sex of Factory Employees, 1920-21 to 1940-41. 
- Total. 
Males. | Females. (Average over full year.) 
| 2 
Year. Average | Average Average 
Average per 1,000 | Average per 1,000 Average per 1,000 
Number. of Male Number. | of Female Number. of Mean 
Population. Population. | Population. 
| 
1920-21 107,700 101°0 31,511 30°38 139,211 66'6 
1928-29 135,773 10771 44,983 37°0 180,756 72:3 
1980-31 93,881 726 33,724 26°9 127,605 50°71 
1931-32 90,667 69°5 35,688 28°2 126,355 49-2 
1935-36 140,896 104°8 52,304 39°83 193,200 72°7 
1936-37 Cele oes 152,064 112-2 56,433 42°6 208,497 77°38 
1937-38 sis we} 164,391 120°2 60,470 45°1 224,861 83-0° 
1938-39 eee we} 167,172 121°3 61,609 45°5 228,781 83-7 
1939-40 i 172,259 123°8 64,715 | AT-2 236,974 85°8 
1940-41 194,194 139°8 71,557 H 51°6 265,751 957 


In 1940-41 the manufacturing industries provided employment for 9.6 
per cent. of the total population, viz., 14 per cent. of males, and 5.2 per 
cent. of females. The proportion of the total population was the highest 


yet recorded. 
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In terms of the Factories and Shops Act certain restrictions are imposed 
on the employment of women and juveniles. 


The following table shows, at intervals since 1920-21, the industries in 
which women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and the 
ratio to every 100 males employed in the same industries. Only workers in 
the factory have been included, and managers, overseers, clerks, messengers, 
cte., have been excluded. 


TaBLle 522.—-Female Factory Employees, 1920-21 to 1940-41. 


Number, of Women ‘and 
Girls per 100 Males em- 


~ ¢ ~ | 

Average Ninuber of Women | 
Tactory. * | ployed in Factory.* 

| 


and Girls emploved in 


Iniustry (Operatives only.) (Operatives only.) 


i920-21, 1928-29, 1038-80, 1940-01. 1920-21.| 1928-29 | 1938-39.) 1940-41. 


4 i 


| 
i | 


Food, ete.— | | 
Biscuits... wi 822 940 | 1,524 . 1,765 102: 142 188; 196 
Confectionery ..| 1,190 | 1,629 | 1,922 ; 1,879 113 139; 176) 159 


Jam and fruit can-| t ; | 


ning, pickles, ete.| 951 917} 804° 1,053 122 133 120 118 
Condiments, ete «5 SAS 673 | 796: 811! 125 184 198 201 
Tobacco ... «| 1,262 | 1,392 | | 1,843 131; 152 200 212 
Other food, ete, ...;5 325 705 ; 1,387 ; 1,721 6) 9 13 16 

Clothing, ete.— | 


~ 
o 
ho 
Oo 


| 
| 
Woollen mills 22 793 | 1,908 | 3,616 | 4,856 101 207 135 | 144 
Hosiery and knit- | { 
ting factories ...) 1,186 | 3,343 | 3,864) 3,992| 663} 383) 358! 350 
Boot and shoe fac-| | | 
tories... 1,512 | 2,222 | 2,895 | 2,894) 70 91 121 113 


Clothing, dressmak- 
ing,and millinery; 11,080 | 11,838 | 12,714 


13,402 | 620; 643 728 736 


Hats and caps... 815 } 1,178 | 879 | 7£0 160; 227; 157 } 136 
Shirts, undereloth-, | | | | 
ing, ete. | 2,719) 4,206 | 5,426, 5,661 | 2,124 1,672 | 1,594 | 1,590 
Paper, paper bags and ' \ | | | } 
boxes 827 | 1,521 | 2,137 2,338 | 119 [ 148 | 117 | 107 
Printing dad Sheol. i | | ! 
binding .. «| L711 | 1,865] 2,237 2,115| 34/ 30} 31° 32 
Rubber goods oP 344} 618 | 1,093 1,192 57 36 | 59 | 61 
Other industries ...| 3,520 | 5,602 10.98 15,418 5 6 0} 12 
5]; 38] 37 
| 


Total ... «--| 29,602 | 40,642 oe 61,730 32 3 
| 


* Average during period of operation, see page 610. 


Women workers outnumber men in the clothing trades and in such indus- 
tries as biscuit, confectionery, jam and pickle, and tobaeco factories. In 
most of the industries specified in the foregoing table the proportion of 
women has increased since 1938-39—exceptions include confectionery, jam 
factories, hat and cap factories, hosiery and knitting factories, shirt 
factories and paper and paper-bag factories. 7 


In the aggregate, the number of women employed as factory operatives 
increased from 53,911 in 1988-39 to 61,780 in 1940-41, or by 14.5 per cent., 
and the number of men from 141,152 to 164,978, or by 16.9 per cent. 
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The proportion of female operatives was 27.6 per eent. in 1937-88 and 
1938-39. It rose to 28 per cent. in the following year, then fell to 27.2 per 
cent. in 1940-41. 


Ages of Factory Employees. 

The following comparative statement shows factory employees classified 
in the three age groups, under sixteen years, sixteen and under twenty- 
one years, and adults. Until 1936-37 the numbers of factory employees 
in age groups were recorded as averages over the whole year, and included 
the number of working proprietors. In the last five years the ages of 
factory employees were recorded as at 15th June and working proprietors 
were excluded. It has been ascertained that the proportion of juvenile 
employees is usually greater in December than in June. 


TaBLt 523.—Age and Sex of Factory Employees in N.S.W., 1911 to 1941. 


Y Males. | Females. 

enced 16 and | Under ;~ 16 and [ total: 
Jane. | Under 16 | a ; Total 5G | ; : Total . 
ee ee 

Average over whole year (including working proprietors). 

1911*| 2,381 76,624 79,005 | 2,182 23,364 | 25,546 || 104,551 
1921 | 3,526 | 13,420 | 90,754 | 107,700 | 3,466 9,998 | 18,047 | 31,511 || 139,211 
1929 3,958 | 23,354 | 108,461 | 135,773 | 5,054 | 17,663 | 22,266 | 44,983 || 180,756 
1931 1,826 | 16,624 | 75,431 | 93,88: | 2,734 | 13,143 | 17,847 | 33,724 |) 127,605 
1932 1,895 | 16,710 | 72,062 | 90,667 | 3,189 | 13,329 | 19,170 | 35,688 || 126,355 
1936 ; 4,887 | 26,690 | 109,319 | 140,896 | 6,562 | 20,488 | 25,254 | 52,304 || 193,200 
1937! 5,724 | 29,664 | 116,676 |152,064 | 7,551 | 22,593 | 26,289 . 56,433 || 208,497 


At 15th June (working proprietors excluded), 


1937 5,888 | 30,601 | 113,509 | 149,998 |: 7,539 | 22,630 | 25,659 
| 6,032 ' 32,874 | 120,541 | 159,447 | 7,499 | 24,378 | 28,277 | 60,154 || 219,601 

1939 | 5,759 , 31,923 | 122,041 | 159,723 || 7,084 | 24,289 | 28,529 | 59,902 || 219,625 
6,164 . 34,412 | 126,071 | 166,647 || 7,594 | 25,893 | 30,744 | 64,231 || 230,878 

1941 | 5,901 ; 38,325 | 155,847 | 200,073 || 6,799 | 29,275 | 37,631 | 73,705 ' 273,778 


55,828 || 205,826 


Percentage of Total Employees. 


Average over whole year (including working proprietors). 


1911* 2:3 13:3 75-6 | 21 22°3 244 1| 100 
1921 2°5 | 9-7 65-2 TTA |) 2:5 72 12°9 | 22°6 100 
1929 2:2 | 12:9 60:0 75-1 || 2:8 9-8 12:3 24:9 100 
1931 1-4 | 131 591] 736) 21] 103] 140] 264 |) 100 
1932 15 13-2 571 718 3) 2:5 10°5 15-2 28:2 100 
1936 2°5 | | 13°8 56°6 72°9 | 34 10°6 13:1 27-1 100 
1937 2°73 14:2 56°0 72°9 | 3°6 10°9 12°6 27:1 |. 100 
At 15th June (working proprietors excluded). 
1937 | 2-9 | 14°9 | 55-1 | 72-9) 3-7 11:0 12-4 [ 271 100 
1938 2:7 | 15-0 | 54-9 | 726 |. 34) 11-1 12°9 | 27°4 100 
1939 2°6 14:5 55°6 | 727 || 3:2 | 111 13°0 | 27:3 100 
1940 27} 149) 546) 722] 33] 12, 133] 278] 100 
1941 2°2 14:0 | 56°9 | F1 i 25 | 10°7 j 13°7 | 26°9 100 


*Calendar year—estimate 1. 
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Males represented 73.1 per cent. of factory employees (exclusive of work- 
ing proprietors) at 15th June, 1941, and females represented 26.9 per cent. 
Of the males 2.9 per cent. were under 16 years of age, 19.2 per cent. were 
aged 16 to 21 years, and 77.9 were adults. Of the female employees 9.2 per 
cent, were under 16 years, 39.7 per cent. were between 16 and 21 vears, and 
51.1 per cent. were adults. The proportion of adults, male and female, rose 
from 67.5 per cent. to 68.6 per cent. between June, 1937, and June, 1939, 
and declined to 67.9 per cent. in the next twelve months. The proportion 
jin June, 1941, was 70.6 per cent, 

Between June, 1940, and Junc, 1941, there was a small decline in the 
number of bors under age 16 vears in the factories and a substantial 
<lecrease in the number of girls. 

More than 48 per cent. of the beys under 16 vears and 5.6 per cent. of 
those at ages 16 and under 21 years were employed in the metal and 
machinery industries. The female Juveniles are employed for the most 


part in clothing, textile and food factories and in the pvinting trades. 


The diminution in number and proportion of youths and girls undez 
21 years in June, 1939, was apparently due to the fact that there was no 
expansion of factory employment in the vear 1938-39. Employces advanced 
a year in age and relatively few new juniors were engaged. In 1939-40 
the proportion almost regained its former level, but it fell again in 1940- 
41, when there was a marked increase in the number of adult employees. 


Child Labour in. Factories. 

The Factories and Shops Act prescribes that no child under 14 years 
may be employed in a factory unless by special permission of the Minister 
for Labour and Industry, and such permission may not be given to a child 
under 18 years. Moreover children were required to attend school until 
they reached the age of 14 years, unless specially exempted. In December, 
1940, provision was made to raise the school leaving age by four months 
in each of the next three years so that it will be 15 years in 1943. 


The Minister for Labour and Industry. may prohibit the employment of 
children under the age of 16 years in any factory in connection with 
dangerous machinery or in any work in which he considers it undesirable 
that they should be employed. Moreover, the employment of children under 
16 years of age is not permitted unless the occupier has obtained a 
certificate by a legally qualified medical practitioner regarding the child’s 
‘fitness for employment in that factory. 


During 1941 certifieates of fitness were issued to 10,423 children under 
16 years of age, viz., 5,631 boys and 4,792 girls. 


The number of boys and girls under 16 years of age employed in factories 
in June, 1941, as shown in the preceding table, includes clerks, messengers, 
etc., as well as factory operatives. The number of boys 5,901, represented 
less than 12 per cent. of the boys aged 14 and 15 years in the State; and 
the number of girls, 6,799, was about 14 per cent. of the girls at these ages. 
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Seasonal Trends in Factory Employment. 


fonthly statistics indicating the seasonal trends in employment in the 
various classes of factories have been collected as from July, 1932; aggregate 
figures (in thousands) for each month of the last eight years arc shown 
below. Working proprietors are not included:— 


Tape 524,— 


Number of Factory Employees, Monthly, 1 935, to 1942. 


Employees on Factory Pay Rolls on the Pay Day nearest to the 

Year [ith of each Month (excluding working proprietors). 

ended 1 =o es _ 

dune. { i | | . 

Sept. ' Oct. | Nov.) Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. April. | May. jeune: 
i 1 
1935 we 
1936 5 
1937 wa 
1938... L 
1939... 0 
1940... 6 
1941 “1 
1942(@) ‘4 
Females— (Th 
1935... 4£5 j 472 | a 
1936... 484 516 | “3 
1937 531 j 0 “lj 
1938 57-9 | 4) a9: 
1939... bel 60-6 618 D3: | 
1940... saat 60-5 63°0 $01 
1941 3 + 668 | 69°8 17 
1942 (a) {| 7591 G73 91 
Tota 

1935... | 1559 165°8 | i P1743 
1936 | 1762 1S£3 | ; 191-8 
1937... «-.| 18871 1962 | t j 205°8 
1988 ... we! 2074 2147 | 2 i 219°6 
1989 4. | 2179 221°0 219°6 
1940... we { 2181 226°8 230°8 
1941 wee| 2379 ae ‘* | 273-3 
1942 (a) oe] 2762 vast 


(a) Poalitiaars, subject to revision, 

The experience of this period of eight years indicates that there is a 
seasonal rise in the ageregate employment between July and November or 
December, and a decline in January, when work in many factories is 
interrupted on account of the summer holiday season. In 1939-40, the 
decline in January was less than usual but there was a decrease in factory 
employment between March and May, when supplies of coal were restricted 
owing to an industrial dispute in coal mining. Employment expanded 
rapidly throughout 1940-41 and the number of factory employees in June, 
1941, was greater by 25 per cent. than it was in June, 1939. Preliminary 
returns indicate that expansion continued in the following year, but the 
rate of increase was slower and there was little change in the aggregate 
between February and June, 1942. 

The movable incidence of Easter affects the figures for March and 
April—the Easter holidays commenced towards the end of April in 1935, 
towards the end of March in 1987 and 1940, before the middle of April in 
1936, 1938, 1939, 1941 and 1942. 

The monthly figures for each industry are published in the “Statistical 
Register.” 

The monthly records of the metal and machinery works show a steady 
upward trend, with little seasonal fluctuation. In the clothing factories 
there seems to be greater activity at the changes of the season and before 
Christmas and Easter. Employment in the food, drink and tobacco group 
is greatest in the summer months. 

An index of employment in factories is published on page 553 of this 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT—MONTHLY—JULY, 1932 to JUNE, 1341. 
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Savanies anp Wacrs In FActorigs. 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 

The salaries and wages paid to employees in factories amounted to 
£57,759,532 in 1940-41, as compared with £44,606,497 in the pre-war year 
1938-39. The increase, £18,053,035, was due partly to an inerease of 
36,970 employees aud partly to higher earnings per employee. Rates of 
wages were raised between 1938-89 and 1940-41, and work was intensified 
in many industrics so that earnings during ordinary hours were supple- 
mented by overtime pay. The inercese in average carnings in the factories 
during the period was £26 10s. per male employee and £12 3s. per female 
employee. A comparison of the amount cf salaries and wages paid during 
certain years is given in the next teble, together with the average amount 
received per employee. Similar information regarding each class of 
industry is published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


Tasty 525.—Total Factory Wages, 1911 to 1940-41. 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of Drawings by Working Proprietors). 


Year. Amount. Average 2 oor including 
Males, Females, Total. Males, Females. | Total. 

el ae oe £ £s | £8 | £ 8 

1911 8,917,583 | 1,130,079 | 10,047,662 118 18 44 16 100 5 
1920-21 | 22,766,216 | 2,852,375 | 25,618,591 219 15 91 5 | 190 0 


1928-29 33,508,975 | 5,035,712 

1930-31 21,605,432 | 3,594,858 7 
1931-32 19,258,969 | 3,499,044 | 22,751,013 | 226 1 

1935-36 28,576,202 | 4,738,332 | 33,314,534 | 212 7 91 6 | 17813 

1936-37 31,450,699 | 5,191,745 | 36,642,444 | 216 6 92 14 | 181 19 

1937-38 36,247,087 | 5,062,788 | 42,209,875 | 930 4 99 8 | 194 2 

| 4 

9 

4 


38,544,687 | 258 15 112 19 | 221 8 
25,200,290 | 244 107 11 206 16 
98 14 188 14 


1938-39 38,271,867 | 6,334,630 | 44,606,497 238 103 13 201 13 

1939-40 40,807,966 | 6,884,585 | 47,692,551 246 

1940-41 49,559,287 | 8,220,245 | 57,759,532 265 

The average amount of wages per employee is based on the average 
number of employees over the whole year (excluding working proprietors), 
and represents approximately the amount which would have been received 
by an employee working throughout the year. The average earnings of 
men and boys so calculated in 1940-41 were highest in heat, light and power 
works (£317 1s. 5d.), paper (£280 7s. 1d.) and rubber factories (£279 3s. 9d.) 
per male worker. 

The average amounts paid to women and girls in the principal industries 
jin which they were employed were as follows:—Food and drink factories, 
£121 16s. 3d.3 printing and bookbinding trades, £114 4s. 11d.; clothing 
factories, £114 5s. 6d.; textiles, £112 16s. 6d. per female worker. 

The wages paid to factory workers are for the most part subject to regu- 
lation by industrial awards and agreements. This matter is discussed in 
greater detail in the chapter, Food, Prices and Employment of this Year 
Book. ! ; 


| 107 3 207 17 
+ 115 16 224 1 


Morttve Power. 

In order to eliminate as far as possible any duplication in statistics 
of motive power available for use in manufacturing, comparative tables 
have been prepared showing the total horse-power of engines and electric 
motors installed (a) in factories engaged in manufacturing processes, and 
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(b) in electric generating stations. Prior to 1936-37 occupiers of factories 
were asked to state in their annual returns (1) the full capacity of their 
machinery, and (2) the average horse-power in use during the period of 
operation. Since 1986-37 the details have been collected cn a slightly dif- 
ferent basis, viz., (1) the horse-power of machinery ordinarily in use, and 
(2) the horse-power of machinery in reserve or idle. 


The number of factories, excluding clectric generating stations, in whieh 
power-driven machinery was used is shown in the following table, together 
with the full capacity of engines and electric motors installed. The horse- 
power is the combined total of engines and electric motors ordinarily in 
use and in reserve or idle, and represents the total power available for 
manufacturing purposes, whether actuaily in use or not. Obsolete engines 
are excluded. 


Tarne 526—Horse-power of Engines in Factories, 1911 to 1940-41. 


| Eestablish-| Establish- Horsepower of Wngines Installed in Factories 
| Vanentals  aonte (excluding Electric Generating Stations). 
Yea, | uring, | peer. a Scanian ie Se 
nly, |Machinery.| Steam. | Gas, | ue | water. | on. | Total. 
| i | } 1 i 
| No. No. H.P. | EP. H.P. H.P. H.P. H.P. 
1911 ...| 1,489) 3,446 79,807 | 14,728 | 27,466 92 | 1,307 | 123,400 
1920-21 i 835 | 4,885 | 129,864 | 15,345 |149.870 38 1,865 | 296,952 
1928-29 fs 805 | 7,584 | 128,252 | 10,632 (321,237 314 9,646 | 470,081 
1930-31 Be 418 | . 7,000 | 116,373 | ‘7,625 | 335,225 95 | 13,700 | 473,016 
1931-32 al 358 | 6,921 | 139,061 | 8,024 | 359,452 429 16,087 | 523,053 
1935-86 “| 425 7,927 | 142,127 5,968 457,910 62 | 16,128 | 622,195 
1936-37 | 390 8,230 |(a)197,972| 6,576 ‘485,444 258 | 19,049 | 709,299 
1937-38 ... 385 8,605 | 210,124 6,218 | 527,407 | 815 | 19,098 | 763,662 
1938-39 ... 443 8,915 | 209,697 5,692 | 601,999 398 | 20,541 | 838,327 
1939-40... 336 9,023 | 187,601 5,548 | 658,418 109 | 20,478 | 872,154 
1940-41 ... 362 9,462 | 198,478 4,835 | 710,634 68 | 22,185 | 936,200 
i 


(a) See context below table. 


Prior to 1936-37 certain establishments which generated electricity 
for their own use furnished a separate return for the generation of elec- 
tricity; in 1936-37 and later years particulars of the generation of elec- 
tricity have been included in the return covering the general operations 
of the establishment. The effect ‘of this change was to increase the horse- 
power of prime movers, principally steam, in factories and reduce by 
an equivalent amount the horse-power of prime movers in electric genera- 
ting stations. The horse-power involved in this change was approximately 
50,000 in 1986-37, 
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A further analysis of the power of engines installed in factories (exclud- 
ing electric generating stations) in the year 1940-41 is shown below. 


Taste 527,—Horse-power of Engines in Factories, 1940-41. 


Class of Engine. 


Horse-power of Engines Installed in 
Factories (excluding Electric 
Generating Stations). 


Ordinarily In Reserve 
in Use. or Idle. 
Steam— h.p. h.p. 
Reciprocating 109,143 20,265 
Turbine. : 55,081 | 13,989 
Internal Combustion— i i 
Gas .. des oo) 3,928 907 
Petrol or other light oils .. aes | 3,783 1,098 
Heavy oils os 88 oe .| 13,466 3,838 
Water sae = 68 | cee 
Total Syne Movers a ees és 185,469 | 40,097 
Electric Motors— \ 
Driven by purchased electricity Se eas A 573,022 | 37,381 
Driven by electricity generated in own works J 92,456 7,775 
Total Electric Motors sail 665,478 45,156 
on | 850,947 85,253 


Total Power Installed 


The proportion of each kind of power installed in factories, excluding 


electric generating stations, in 1940-41 was: 


21; oil, 2; and gas and water combined, 1 per cent. 


Electricity, 76 per cent.; steam, 


Horse-power of (fngines in Electrie Generating Stations. 


Particulars of the horse-power of the various types of prime movers 
installed in electric generating stations, together with the units of elec- 
tricity generated, are shown in the following table:— 


Taste 528—Horse-power of Engines in Electric Gencrating Stations, 


1911 to 1941. 


Horse- power of Engines Installed in 


Electric Generating Staticns. 


Electricity 


Year. | Generated, 
Steam | Gas Water. | Ou. | Total. | _ 

h.p. hp. | bp. | bp. 3 h.p. (000) units. 

1911 Se 87,173 | 1,616 | 280 : 92 | 89,155 135,337 
1920-21 .., ca 189,670 | Borer Adie [ 1,227 194,624 342,536 
1928-29 .., ae 520,033 ; 8,229 19,250. 10,619 | 558,131 959,985 
1930-31 ... rr 812,001 | 6,606 | 18,940 18,301 855,848 | 1,059,829 
1931-32 ... se 790,932 | 6,339 20,280 42,078 859,629 | 1,075,706 
1935-36 ... oe 803,806 | 6,333 | 21,551 51,362 883,052 | 1,464,898 
1936-37 ... ws 791,185 5,842 16,660 55,963 869,650 | 1,636,833 
1937-38 ... a 827,575 5,448 41,523 54,785 929,331 | 1,816,814 
1938-39 ... 848,895 5,250 41,540 57,802 953,487 | 1,948,489 
1939-40 ... 948,455 | 5,200 | 41,160 62,855 | 1,057,670 ; 2,145,447 
1940-41 ... + 1,005,008 4,702 41,270 65,641 | 1,116,621 | 2,405,118 


Further details of electric generating stations are shown in Tables 566 


and 567. 
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Fuent ConsuMep. 


The value of fuel consuined, motive power rented, and lubricating oi! 
used in 1940-41 amounted to £9,620,123. This sum includes lubricating oil 
and water to the value of £671,699, and fuels of various kinds £8,948,424 
as shown below :— 


TaBLE 529.—Value and Kinds of Factory Fuel, cte., 1940-41. 


Industry. ; Coal. Coke. | Wood. | tant Gas, | tries | Other. Total. 
! I } | 
7 | : 
Treatment of Non-metal- £ £ | £ £ £ £ | £ £ 
liferous Mine and j ; 

Quarry Products... | 129,757 22,338 | 4,840 1,702 ; 24,704 | 115,370 5,019 ; 303,730 
Brick, Pottery, Glass .. | 350,838 3,321 | 18,693 | 63,903 ; 32,167 | 77,505 | 2,586 | 549,013 
Chemical, Psint, Oil, | | i 

Grease 111,705 14,296 2,207 | 37,565 9,448 106.319 | 2,427 | 283,967 
Industrial Mctals, Mach-! : \ 

ines, Conveyances .... 392,373 1,545,969 | 3,411 1358,303 | 643,490 | 964,290 |109,488 |4,017,324 
Textiles and Textile: t ' 

Goods (not Dress) ...) 59,510 | 1,548 | 22) 7415) 2,219 | 146,220 706 | 217,640 
Skins, Leather (not Cloth- | | | | 1 

ing or Footwear) ...;. 48,772 1,944: 4,199 | 8.180 42,343 94 | 106,729 
Clothing 18,696 4,910} 669 8.220 75,381 40 | 119,370 
Food, Drink, Tobacco | | 309,118 87,453 | 97,340 | 74,452 390.024 5,730 | 973,406 
Woodworking, Gasket-! } | i 

ware .., t 2.320 | 21,727) 8,008 } 82,350 1,060 } 137,123 
Furniture, Bedding 295) 5 | 24,748 11 29,658 
Paper, Printing .. 513 | 87,100 33 | 182,004 
Rubber ... 2.115 64,154 | wee 91,674 
Heat, Light, Power 161,678 14,019 | 44207 11,880,166 
Other 1,877 30,768 727 |” 51,620 

Total ied 12,864, 019 “ 800,577 162 805,861 2,220,616 472,233 (8,948,424 


Nearly half tks coal used as fuel in factories is for the generation of 
electricity; large quantities arc used also in metal and machinery works, 
brick, pottery and glass works, and in food and drink factories. The coke 
is used for the mest part in smelting and the gas companies utilise sub- 
stantial! quantiles. The firewood is uscd mainly in bakeries and butter 
factories, and the cil in metal aud machinery works, electricity works 
and food and drink factories. Large quantities of coke oven gas and 
biast furnace gas are used in the iron and steciworks at Newcastle and 
Port Kembla. 

The quantities of coal, coke, firewood and fuel oi] used in the various 
classes in 1940-41 are shown in the following statement; also the quantity 
of coal used as raw material in coke works, and coal and oil in heat, light 
and power works :— 

Taste 530.—Factory Fuel, Quantities, 1940-41. 


Class of Industry. ; Coal, Coke. Wood. Oil. 


Fuel— tons. | tons. gallons. 
‘Treatment of Non-metal Mine and Quarry P Products 37.571 8,186 46,449 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass . Soe} 302,167 2,058 23,351 2,320,400 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease de is 81,329 10,738 2,796 1,722,562 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Cony eyances... ie 391,565 1,446,782 2.958 | 14,193,599 
Textiles, Skins. Leather, Clothing F eet} 93,441 5,881 9,255 1,181,463 
Food, Drink, Tobacco = a, ay 7 234,110 23,303 112,688 | 1,982,716 
Wood, Furniture, ete. ioe saa ae eet 18,233 2,300 | 36,448 137,209 
Paper, Printing, ete. ... es Pen wae eget 49,352 341 330 168,043 
Rubber “iss eae or sae val 18,160 1,842 | 995 34,391 
Heat, Light, Power 1, wae sae ay wel 1,291,545 164,497 12,905 6,509,717* 
Other ... ive ave i vie vA) 9,102 2,363 532 24,071 

—oo a _ - 
Total used as Fuel ose aes w.| 2,684,356 1,703,676 211,442 | 28,320,620 

Raw Material— 

Coke Works... sy roe a9 Eee «| 2,331,234 ay or an 
Gasworks nae as ae oie one aoef 656,735 tee ise 1,623,217 


Total (Fuel and Raw Material)... ve| 5,672,325 1,703,676 211,442 29,943,837 


* 6,430,465 tons in 1939-40 (amended figure). 


FACTORIES. 623 

A comparative statement of the quantities of coal used as raw material 
and fuel, and of coke and wood and oil used as fuel in the factories in 
various years since 1928-29 is shown below:— 


TapLe 581.—Factory Fuel, Quantities, 1929 to 1941. 


Coal. 
Year ended June. Raw material, Coke. Wood. OL. 
Tuel. coke and gas 
works. } } ' 

tons. tons. tons. Gallons. 
1929... sce se} 2,201,235 1,531,135 167,401 
1921. aoe waa 1,603,401 992,361 100,054 = 
1932... As aes 1,397,463 914,368 98,802 J 
1936... . 2,098,214 1,818,743 131,501 21,840,147 
19387 2,312,983 1,961,782 139,888 22,548,275 
1938... 2,488,672 2,113,720 163,694 22,841,255 
1939 ~—y 2,509,664 2,239,973 172,963 24,215,828 
1940 2,419,416 2,454,307 185,674 $21,454,222 
1941 2,684,356 2,987,969 211,442 28 320,620 


* Not available. $ Amended since last issue. 


The total quantity of coal used in factories of New South Wales as fuel 
and raw material decreased from 3,782,370 tons in 1928-29 to 2,311,831 tons 
in 1931-32 and increased 4,749,642 tons in 1988-89 to 5,672,825 tons in 
1940-41. 


The increase in the use of coal as raw material is mainly the result 
of the expansion in coke-making in order to supply the large quantities 
of coke required for the production of pig-iron by the blast furnaces at 
Neweastle and Port Kembla. 


VALUE OF MATERIALS AND PropvcrTioy. 

The following statement shows the value of materials and fuel used, the 
value of the output, as recorded in the manufacturers’ returns, and the 
value of production, which is the value added to raw materials ete., in the 
processes of manufacture; also the amount paid in wages in factories in 
various years since 1911. Particulars as to the basis of the values stated 
and of certain changes in statistical method which affect the comparison 
are shown on pages 599 and 600. 


Value of — | 


} Salaries and| Balance 
= 7 = Produc: | \Wrogas naj 
veer, | Tus Cramer, | Rint | ages ald| Onin, 
| Materials, ! Consumed, |Goods Manu-| 7} oo aiie | Em- : Drawings of Materials. 
;Containers,' inclading | factured or |, Lt ke raw! Ployee. | Working | Fuel — 
ete., Used. Monve pee Work Done. i" materials, | Proprietors).Jand Wages) 
Z ete.). ' a 
| { i i 3 
| gico0) | s(000) | ~—-£(000) goco), ; k| £(000) £(000) 
1911 1 33,671 1,248 | 64,346 19,432 185-9 | 1,048 9,384 
1920-21 | 91,104 3,609 137,841 43,128 309-8 | 25,619 | 17,509 
1928-29 105,357 | 6.314 185,298 | 73,627 | 407-3 38.544 35,083 
1930-31 64.579 4,381 118,484 49,524 | 388-1 25,200 24,324 
1931-32 63,557 4,229 114,439 | 46,653 369-2 | 22.751 23,902 
1935-36 | 98.950 | 6.274 174,694 69,470 359-6 | 33.318 36,155 
1936-37 | 109,593 6,465 192,912; 76,754 368-1 | 36,642 40,112 
1937-38 122,591 7,124 214,883 | 85.163 378-3 | 42,210 42,958 
1938-39 120,502 7,651 218,419 | 90,266 | 3045 | 44,606 45,660 
1939-40 134,454 8,135 | 239,198 96,609 407-7 i 47,693 48,916 
1940-41 | 161,253 9,620 | 285,917 115,044 432-9 ! 57,760 | 57,284 
H 


+ Based on average number of employees over full year, see page 610. 
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The value of materials used in 1940-41 was £161,252,339, including con- 
tainers and packing £7,481,310, and tools replaced and repairs to plant 
£4,769,828. 


On the average, out of every hundred pounds worth of goods produced in 
factories in 1940-41 the materials, containers, etc., cost £56 8s., and fuel 
£3 8s., and the employees received £19 10s., leaving a balance of £20 14s. 
for the payment of overhead charges and other expenses and for profits. 
The balance is in general the proportion which accrues to the proprietors 
for overhead expenses, including depreciation, taxation, workers’ compen- 
sation, etc., and profit. In some cases the value of the output as recorded 
represents the value at which the products are passed to the sale Pepa 
ments (see page 599). 


The appended table shows separately the proportions of the items which 
made up the total recorded value of output of all the factories and-of private 
establishments only. The latter comparison is the more satisfactory, 
because the nature of the work undertaken in Government workshops 
differs greatly from that of the private establishments, and the value of 
the output has been partly estimated (see page 603). 


Taste 5338—Value of Output, Proportionate Distribution, 1920-21 to 
er 41. 


All Establishments. 


| Private Establishments Only. 
| i 
: | 
| 


|— 
i 
Proportion per cent. of | | Proportion per cant. of 
i 


Total Yalne of Output 


| Total Value of Output | 
Year, | absorbed by— absorbed by— | 
| Total. | : . Total, 
H ee aed ag | Changes, | | eee seaties | Overhead | 
P it a a S, ft t rg 
Fuel, | W anes Protiyete, i uel. Wages. Profit, Pete. | 
| i | i {. \ 
1920-21 68:7 186 | 12-7 100 1 70-4 | 16-4 13-2. 100 
1928-29 | 60-3 |; 20-8 | 18:9 | 100, =O G18 | 6192 |. 19-0 | «100 
1930-31 | 58-2 | 21-30; 205 | 100 , 600 | 10-4 / 20-6 ! 100 
1931-22 | 59-2 | 19.9 | 209 | 100 || 614 | 18-2 | 20-4 | 100 
1935-36 602 | 19:1 20:7 100 | 61-1 | 180 | 209 | 100 
1936-37 60-2 | 190 | 208 | 100 | 61-1 | 18:0 ! 20:9 | 100 
1937-338 | 60.4 | 19.6 | 20.0 | 100 |} 61.2 | 18.6 20.2 | 100 
1938-39 | 587 ; 204 | 209 | 100 i 595 | G4 | 2h | 100 
1939-40 596 | «19-9 20°5 100 4) «6606 fF 188 | 20% | 100 
1940-4] | 59-8 | 19-3 | 20-7 l 100 | 60-9 ) 18-9 1 20-2 100 
| 


J 


The proportion absorbed by materials and fuel in private establishments, 
has been approximately 61 per cent. in recent years, though it was some- 
what lower in 1988-39. 


The ratio of salaries and wages has risen, with some fluctuation, from 
18 per cent. to 18.9 per cent. during the last five years. 


The balance for overhead charges, etc., and profits has been approximately 
21 per cent. in recent years, except in 1937-38 and 1940-41, when it was 
20.2 per cent. 


FACTORIES. . 625 


The following table shows in each class of industry in 1940-41 the pro- 
portions which the value of goods manufactured, the cost of materials used 
and of fuel consumed, the amount paid in wages and salaries, bore to the 
total output as stated in the manufacturers’ returns. 


Taste 534.—Value of Output, Proportionate Distribution by Industries, 


1940-41. 
Proportionate Value of Manufactured 
Goods represented by— 
Class of Industry. : 7 i 
; Salaries. 
Hes Fuel, etc. and Balance. 
i \ Wages 

per per per per 

Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and a aUary, cent. cent cent. cent 
Products . ais ae 54°5 i 51 18°7 21:7 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass aft 3h avs tad 25°6 ! 11°3 895 23°6 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease eee vf 566 ! 16 109 30°D- 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances Af 56°5 \ 28 23°38 15:9 
Precious Meta!s, Jewellery : 39°8 { 14 34-4 24-4 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) | 62:0 H 1-6 20°0 16°4 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or Footwear) H 63°9 | 2:2 21:2 12:7 
Clothing A a See ies 53°3 i O8 28:5 17-4 
Food, Drink, Tobacco “ eee one eat 66-6 19 | 10-7 20:8 
Ww oodworking, Basketware tea ws | 57-5 | 1:8 23-7 : 17-0) 
Furniture, Bedding wer she wis 55-9 : 0-7 27:2 i 16-2 
Paper, Printing we is eis oe veut 47-6 i 1-4 25°38 | 25:2 
Rubber a ate ie p es ell 671 2-7 22-9 73 
Musical Instruments ane oe of eae 32:8 ' 3-2 40-5 H 23-5 
Miscellaneous Products 46-6 | 15 25-7 26-2 
Heat, Light, Power... 20-9 | 12-8 I 11-0 55-3 
Total ... nile ite 56-4 : Bt 19-5 20-7 

I i 


For the industries as a whole, the ratio of the total amount of wages to 
the recorded value of production, that is, the value added to raw materials, 
was about 48 per cent. for several years. It rose to 494 per cent. in 1937-88 and 
to 504 per cent. in 1940-41. It varies considerably im different industrics, 
as indicated belov 


Tape 535.—Ratio of Wages to Value of Production. 


Ratio of Amount of Wages Paid to Vaive of 


i Production. 
Class of Industry. pT = eh, rh 
t 
| 1928-29.) 1931-32.| 1937-38.) 1938-39.| 1939- vo to 194041. 
Wow tro nae Pe 
per per per per es per 
| cent. cent. cent. | cent. cent. 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and | | | 
Quarry Products a See ae Sais 49-9 | 45:1 45-8 5 47-9 46-2 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass... te ae | 60-0 | 54-6 58-8 | 58-8 62.7 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease... a 33-9 i 26-4 26-5 | 26-7 26-2 
TYndustrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances ig 65-2 5 59-9 | 58k: 59-2 60-0 
Precious Metals, Jewellery * . a 61:5 | 58-9 | 61-0 | 60-0 58:6 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress)" “a 535 | 60:6 | 59-0 Bd-5 55-0" 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or Eookeees) 60-4 | 62-2 | 64-2 59-1 62-4 
Clothing _ on 7 eee ave 61-6 57-1 | 62-9 62-6 62:0 
Food, Drink, Tobacco... at eee <a B54 84-0 4 33-9 P41 
Woodworking, Basket ware 3s nee saat 62° 60-1 59-4 58-2 
Furniture, Bedding an th sie ais 63:6 58-7 65-0 62-7 
Paper, Printing ... Pas dow we a0 57-1 53-4 2-3 50-6 
Rubber a 45-0 | 81-1 76-4 75-9 
Muscial Instruments “ise ae vo god 57-5 55-1 5-1 63-3 
Miscellaneous Products... ‘et 0 va 62-2 50-1 50-8 49-4 
Heat, Light, Power ibe aes axe, 21-8 16-5 | 16-4 16-7 
Total ee tee aa APS 52-4 49-6 49-3 50-2 


| 
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PrincieaL Factory Propucts. 


The following statement of principal products embraces those for which 
particulars of quantity and value were collected for the years prior to 
1936-87. Since this year the information has been collected in respect of 
a comprehensive list of the factory products shown in Table 537 :— 


TABLE 536.—Principal Articles Manufactured, 1928-29 to 1940-41. 


1928-29. 1928-39, i 1940-41, 
| {i 
Commodities. Salieak ! | Salada yl eavuck 
| Value a alue at; i alue a 
i Quantity. Works. || Quantity. | Works. i Quantity Works, 
! i i iB 
£ £ £ 
Wool, Scoured ... «lb. 19,649,577 | 2,106,373 || 31,246,493 tt | 59,160,577 tt 
» Tops and Noils ...1b. 2,274,959 301,886 7,045,824 | 726,784 8,547,944 | 1,137,111 


Leather— 
Dressed and Upper* sq.ft. | 79. ~f|| 26,033,549 | 1,100,073]! 28,647,403 | 1,350,241 
Sole and Harness ...1b. 19,396, 6158) 1,660,787)! T7’119'957 | 664/810] 12%0717327 | "856368 


Soap ie is .cwt. | = 483,531 | 1,152,735 487,692 | 1,179,467}) 567,678 | 1,518,326 
Tallow, Raw ea lewt. 354,566 604,165 | 269,982 237,055) 335,112 294,959 
i j 

Bricks... oe 1,000; 457,158 | 1,625,464 | 379,236 | 1 | 330,977 | 1,463,866 
Cement, Portland ..ton 414,913 | 1,744,792 | 432,487 | 1 | 372,306 | 1,161, *580 
Timber, Sawn ...100 super ft.) 1,395,297 | 1,750,403 || 2,811,694 2,609,207 Tt 

Steel, Ingots on ..ton 432,773 1,169,149 | 4,213,220 es tt 

Ptg Iron ... tee ton 461,110 1,104,605 | 2,664,279 tt tt 

Bacon and Hamt w lb. ; 22,310,106 21,721,914 + ! 26,612,281 +t 

Buttert ... ae 2 cwt. | 819,050 1,016,345 | 7,103,194}; 926,624 | 6,711,153 
Cheeset ... ae «lb. 6,203,409 7,193,022 271,621 | 6,411,728 272,208 
Margarine 28 ebb. 16,627,959 26,967,382 729,519} 31,270,024 893,798 
Biscuits ... vee . lb. 43,289,522 | 1,462,757 |] 44,559,455 | 1,635, 323] 50,880,834 | 1,887,569 
Ice ...ton 258,833 503,605 232,747 438,157 || 235,672 | 426,452 
Aerated Waters, “ete. gal, 6,980,373] 1,071,897 9,827,640 1,032,955 ; 10,028,805 | 1,108,572 
Jams and Preserves lbs 30,579,055 755,268 || 53,924,197 | 1,205,173|' 77,308,608 | 1,786,251 
Pickles and Sauces -.-pint | 10,419,549 528,713 9,249,001 453,633], 10,956,287 557,536 

| ! 

Flour te ton (2,000 Ib.)! 449,011 | 4,977,770 547,162 | 3,866, 163)" 877,759 | 5,273,953 
Rran tate ‘ton | 87,259 559,012 107,779 599,810): 112, "309 603,607 
Pollard ... -ton | 95,641 645,294 121,154 li 133,700 721,606 
Meat, Preserved in Tins...Ib. 4,251,040 172,627 8,377,960 ‘ 10,391,778 437,703 
Sugar, Raw (9+ net titre). tons! 17,434 364,175 45,106 | 502) $7,041 811,613 
Beer and Stout ... aa ' 20,420,920 | 3,176,085 ! 3,465,199, 39,698,035 | 4,021,616 
Tobacco ... : vib. ° 10,134,242 } 3,064,680 | 3,738,704, 10,922,319 | 3,890,092 
Cigarettes and Cigars ab. + 5,203,558 | 1,790,623 | i 2,286,593) it 4,699,021 | 2,600,004 


Cloth, Woollen and Worsted. ' 

sq. yds. 5,743,783 | 1,293,288 |, 
Socks and Stockings doz. prs.| 1,142,192 | 1,343,990 
Knitted Goods— Woollen No. 1,397,172 638,395 


i; 2,341, 092! 15,393,084 | 3,519,033 
804, 032)| 1,132,850 1,114,544 


560,428)! 3,809,052 800,371. 


” Cotton No. i 5,609,330 297,073 234,841]| 6,918,624 459 023 
ss Art Silk No. 1,855,943 408,924 688,819|| 8,747,532 973, 882 
Hats and Caps ... «No. 2,860,332 948,292 \| 4,786,148 tt 


tt 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers prs. | 5,108,946 | 2,627,023 2,600,788) 8,639,641 | 3,213,696 


Goloshes & Rubber Shoes prs. | 2,294,682 | 352,798 457,170} 3,487,654 | 546,718 
i t 


Rubber Tyres... ...No. | 670,952 } 1,703,780 662,736 1,233,832 pag t 
Gas ase 1,000 cub, ft.! 10,683,530 . 2,139,694 |; 10,896,185 | 1,546,562]! 11,509,907 | 1,740,212 
Coke ies ne ...ton  1,0033626 : 1.441.321 |! 12548.521 | 1,639,684!) 2,042,079 | 2,230,653 
¥lectricity .. 1,000 units! 959,985 4,930,839 1,948,489 | 5,602,877], 2,405,118 | 6,576,673 
Motor Bodies... «No, } 13,321 {| 845,727 5,576 486,865 8,144 344,427 
| , 
* Includes Upholstery Leather. t Dozens. t Exclusive of quantity made on farms, 
§ lb. ++ Not available. Cigarettes only. tt Not available for publication. 


The commodities shown above represent about 30 per cent. of the total 
value of the factory output. The list is exclusive of most of the pro- 
ducts of metal and machinery works which in 1940-41 contributed 
£113,308,000, or nearly 40 per cent. of the total, and of printing and furni- 
ture trades, the combined output of which was £18,972,000 or nearly 7 
per cent. of the total value of factory output. 


FACTORIES. 627 


Information relating to a number of the principal articles produced 
in the year- 1940-41 is shown in the following table in which the total 
recorded production of each article is classified according to its appropriate 
industry. In some cases portion of the output may have been made as by- 
products in establishments classified in other groups of industry. For 
example, coke is made in both coke works and gas works, but the total out- 
put of coke is shown below in Class I which relates to the treasment of 
non-metalliferous mine and quarry products. 

The details here shown are a summary only of information available 
as to articles manufactured. More detailed information is available 
from statistical records and is published fully in comparative tables in the 
Statistical Register, 

Particulars of articles produced in only one or two factories cannot be 
published, because the disclosure of the contents of any individual return 
is prohibited by the Census Act, 1901. 


TasLe 537.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 1940-41. 


eae ‘ | Value at 
Description. | Quantity. Works. 
Cuass 1.—Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry Products. 
i £ 

Coke ... is sa a aie ete aes .. tons) 2,042,079 | 2,230,653 
Coke Breeze... ... a ae oie ae ... tons: 111,997 | 52,021 
Tar— I 

Crude us so8 ies sae ioe es .. gals.) 26,542,504 (b) 

Refined... es ie oe se SOR ayy 9.414, 812 164,916 
Cement, Portland grey si soi oo ven .. tons 372,806 | 1,161,580 
Cement pipes : fe ies ron aoe ae ssl “us 221,629 
Cement building sheets aan ise ae aes sq. yds... 7,293,155 | 3 
Fibrous plaster ‘sheets i » | 2,594,315 | 233, 155 
Building and roofing material with paper 0 or felt base sq. yds.; 3,097,910 102,834 
Lime— 

Quick wee ies as eee ous ee wae tons; 21,062 53,806 

Hydrated .., ag iti See Pe ae das 1 Sysh, ih 9,657 33,033 

Agricultural es ek ads tes i fae “hy 4,667 6,343 

Cxass IJ.—Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. 

Bricks—Building 20.00 eee ee te eee 1,000) 310,701 | 1,019,388 
Fire bricks and blocks ees owe — sit say. Aas 20,276 444,478 
Floor and wall tiles ... dive oes oe ise sq. yds. 72,552 38,273 
Roofing tiles ... oes a sis esa ig «» 1,000; 18,202 280,324 
Earthenware pipes ... : ain See wl Ae 336,557 
Pottery ws a a3 41,506 
Terra cotta ... i 9 wa Hee dsg weet we 42,052 
Sanitary earthenware. Seid es sae ao desl ase 136,224 
Domestie and other earthenware ae a we = see ies 74,091 
Glass bottles : dae ee 1 Se “ eve ees sae 947,219 


Cuass U1I.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, etc. 


Cosmetic creams and lotions bea aes see we) Cwte 8,561 | 211,636 
Pharmaceutical products... $6 oes ans hee ses aes | 2,669,037 
Tooth paste and poses gi hs any ace ag ee wee | 368,444 
Disinfectants i ais a aii sae Ms saet wee 168,714 
Insecticides ... — ae aie 368 ig vee wus sleds 159,076 
Sprays _ aes Ved tse ay Bes a0 a _ 56,081 
Weed-killers ... od es Ps vee as ais si Ses 9,416 
Iodine... sf ve see Mens ates fet we |b. 10,945 4,132 


(b) Value not available. 
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TaBLE 537.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1940-41—continued, 


Description. Quantity. |_ Yau’ 
Cuass III,—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, etc.—continued. 
£ 
‘Toilet lanoline ; Yb. 47,210 6,508 
Water paints Ib. 3,698, 215 73,534 
Oil paints, ready mixed and other... gals.| 1,788,896 | 1,233,023 
Banga cere in Oil i sete } ee 
Varnishes J gals. 1,401,988 | (b), 
ee 1 Ib.: 4,004,190 | 63,662 
acquer— 
Clear gals.’ 55,910 | 33,930 
Colours 5 Al 364,331 | 280,075 
Thinners » | BLI,B85 | 105,195 
ae eT 117,108 ; 89,517 
tains (oil)... oa he is ae de 3 78,468 | 46,939 
Whitelead 0, eee owt. 124,646 | (6) 
Zinc oxide , : a 147,169 224,241 
Zinc oxide paste . 33 20,291 | 57,856 
Paint and Varnish Remove ers gals. 8,157 | 4,522 
Putty .. ie cwt. | 15,052 23,027 
Synthetic finishes— ( 
Clear oe gals. 24,982 | 18,170 
eee > [888,279 | 457,207 
inners ... aed 27,673 | 8,751 
Rubbing compounds “ib. 142,236 5,514 
Plastic Ww oods Tb.) 21,840 2,334 
Oil— i 
Castor gals. 84,173 | 25,039 
eed » | 2,602,539 | 660,031 
Neatsfoot ... ae aa Se ees pte ESiet \ca5 59,112 8,337 
€oco-nut (refined) eae is a wks ee tons! 1,940 | 73,723 
Coco-nut (unrefined) vs 4] 16,406 305,241 
Peanut at so 2,518 | 175,606 
Grease , lb.! 10,106,805 | 165,188 
€oco-nut cake and meal tons.! 11,759 | 78,832 
Linseed cake and meal a 15,171 154,440 
Peanut Meal tons! 3,018 | 23,745 
Tallow, Taw ... cae ae ee if 335,112 294,959 
Glue pieces and sinews ae wi 53 252,605 | 28,752 
peas : x cwt.| 12,808 | 31,116 
oap—— ' 
Household ... P| 350,618 | 537,733 
gous Me eh ay 168,264 | 880,499 
an. : é soe. 2h 43,273 | 64,563 
Soft and other eis RIT ahaa * eee ~ tae natal 25,623 35,531 
Soap extracts and powders es ies wea Bee as 109,469 211,168 
peer ieds and cleansing ponaete sie aes wae 30 Sa 4 30,879 | 81,798 
andles : ‘ oer “eh 4,308 16,521 
Soda crystals a 53,989 | 19,107 
Talcum powder ee Ib.! 431,839 | 106,883 
aru ‘ ewt. 30,067 23,610 
anures ce | 768,110 | 292,912 
Buiphats of Ammonis : tons! 26,240 | 242,218 
rinters’ ink . A ae i a ses ‘ . ae 202,780 
Printers’ rollers sas eee 5 Te a5 15,399 
Writing ink ... . . 32,961 
Polish, Auto.... ‘ A 8,884 
» Floor... be j 125,498 
» Brass... mn 80,149 


6 Vahue not available. 
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TABLE —-Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1940-41—continued. 


Description. Quantity. vee ee 
Crass III.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, ebe.—continued. 
| £ 
Polish, Boot and Shoe. ease ee eee aes 31,084 
» Stove. a tke ve os Ne eee: we 283 i 71,767 
Paste ... eee Loe ose bes i dee Se Gi 263 5,770 
Mucilage ait at ae ak ee oi es oh 5,532 
Other Adhesives—Powder ... 583 ome os a Cwt. 10,481 | 34,653 
’ ” Liquid ... ie ube as uae ad 30,700 46,951 
Tennis gut... wee ie es ie oa ... hanks) 210,888 29,567 
Cuass [V.—Industrial ae Machines, Implements and Conveyances. 
Steam Boilers the “a ee .. Now 71 6,474 
Fabricated structural stect . ies cu ues «tons; 59,657 | 1,861,782 
Machinerv— seal | 
Mining and excavating sash) ogelas | 118,389 
Weighing and appliances + tie see ae Beal bade he | 56,697 
Laundry (other than household) md ee ae ifel!, . Sessae 42,922 
Refrigerating (other than household)... oa Pos ade]? p stele 383,275 
Woodworking so sue Be ae aa sas Sal - ASEaes 74,165 
Printing ... cs kee de wee wie oes i ee | 4,890 
Textile ... was vst os cee sa si caeld » ~ Guests j 19,177 
Refrigerators... Bi Gus sie .. Nov 16,435 | 567,590 
Furniture of iron and steel .. on so i site bee 9 = sel yes | 216,608 
Metal window frames a a oes asd a Ne | 76,632 
Lawnmowers hie eh Bs Bas £25 .. No. 30,181 | 60,135 
Bolts and nuts ans 7 ai eee sts oe wgalhi < See 337,780 
Screws io sh ie ae ee: one oe wali —teeeeed 28,621 
Washers “ tag et hs wet ... tons 325 | 8,127 
Railway and deck spikes ser nee Jes a eee 35 257 | 5,087 
Springs-— 
Automobile eix ae Ae uae ae vis El. . SMRSOS i 76,189 
Other... oe a ee at aed Sa kas i 118,156 
Spades and shovels . mT, ith fr wie .. No! 171,630 | 35,390 
‘Water meters - wiee= aie. Gite! fee “Geo Oa] 8,603 | 50,439 
Brass and copper utensils ... ee eed eas see err. 61,966 
Aluminium utensils ... ee ete wef trees 153,197 
Non-ferrou; alloy steam, gas ‘and water fittings . és eee)? Haku} | 488,620 
Non-ferrous alloy window and door fittings ate ae eal) Pnaeay 64,154 
Milk cans”... “0d wae as ie a .. No.l 18,629 31,277 
Packers’ cans.. oe sais deste. ahead | 1,862,479 
Household utensils of sheet iron and steel wis og Saal) ¢ Syarees 251,917 
Ploughs es oe oe Le ie bs5 w. No. 208 | 2,212 
Cultivators ... i aes be Bas See 554 400 | 38,538 
Harrows ee e a wes 5 141 | 267 
Dairy and Beret nin nian machinery Pe a see beat eadevs | 9,749 
Internal combustion engines (petrol) sis ws we No. 1,776 | 60,096 
Railway Cars and Wagons oc fs Se aa ae! 163 33,084 
Btoves— | { 
Wood, coal and coke burning as ie is 5 17,552 94,478 
Gas oe ie tax oon see ar wax ee 18,022 | 190,370 
Electric ... sad ie ae a ots % 5,314 | 79,985 
Other Heating . Ses ie saa ais be in| 25,070 55,923 
Wire gates... <5 esa esa aes ae vie Seah, 4 Week ote ; 62,154 
Nails. ‘ ... tons 7,242 | 177,711 
Pipes—Wrought, welded, black and galvanised _ ine +s 88,144 | 2,189,659 
Pipe fittings... wae ice Sel) sateen 509,417 
Motor chassis ‘assembled— 
Imported car See ods ous wes ave we No. 6,427 () 
Imported truck ... wee ia bee se eae 3 3,220 (Db) 


6 Value not- available. 
*9093—B 
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Taste 5387.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1940-41—continued. 


Description. Quantity. yelnest 
Crass IV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyances—continued. 
Motor bodies made— £ 
Car ... soe ae bee aoe wae Bee ww. No. 59 3,811 
Passenger buses ... 66 si os tee aise a 117 60,984 
Trucks, utilities, and vans ces ie wale ae ¥ 1,816 | 1,444,937 
Other, etc. ae oi aoe ate oe Ne ay 1,152 134,695 
Bicycles ae i ins ae ee ae a A 39,699 (5) 
Motor car— 
Axles ae as wi ant sis oe w. No. 26,122 30,146 
Radiator cores... ae. ASS ek ies tek obs 9,780 22,038 
Pistons... awe wh ae ae iss ate ps 27,879 8,401 
Piston rings oes see aes ~ a3 ae 1,086,354 61,244 
Sleeves... ots se at a eS fe Ps 35,800 22,598 
Gears ais wee we ae — he aR Tel’ aaeae 110,394 
Dynamos— 
Alternators Sa shy Se oh ote .. No.) 447 77,753 
Generators ... ... ifn ive oe ae on ay 246 19,932 
Electric motors— 
Alternating current ies wee wes re tee ” 44,030 522,799 
Direct current ae ¢ ai ee 4 1,154 48,431 
Transformers and converters—Above 20 K.V.A. sas a 972 196,370 
—Below 20 K.V.A. ae a 142,818 78,238 
Electric batteries—Wet was Sh ia is a rs 9,419 39,103 
Batteries—Auto. and Radio hs rat he ee 45 456,544 523,866 
For Power Plants wee was nae 153 a5 12,256 45,634 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus nee te ses Seif)“ iiedene 301,010 
Electric meters : a dia w. No. 108,899 181,899 
Other Measuring recording ‘apparatus a 44 rr eae 14,170 
Electric regulating, starting and conto ue apparatus 7) er eo 644,579 
Household fittings (switches, fuses, etc.) .. 2 wos Baal «eat 23,934 
Portable Tools and appliances... ste Ss 7 ee 13,893 
Small household electro mechanical appliances v6 ise saa], © \eadee 91,235 
Other domestic cooking a we sae wee sacl? Fated 51,297 
Electric heating apparatus .. its ed ce ae weap. viseets 152,134 
Wireless chassis made a ie ais «. No. 74,640 508,430 
Complete wireless sets assembled . eas ees as Py 128,631 (6) 
Parts for receiving sets Bee ey oe see oes fi5|"") aihen hee 659,571 
Wireless transmitting apparatus ... on we by sae], geese 278,449 
Other wireless apparatus ak uae oa ae wie soa «yeaa 218,470 
Lead Pipes and Tubes oa. ree eee wie we CWt. 2,934 4,979 
ead Shoets.. wis Uae ah 7 lie was ° ty 24,280 43,665 
Crass VI.—Textiles and Textile Goods. 
Cotton tweed, denims and other piece goods... 8q. yds. 8,240,822 995,005 
Woollen cloth and tweed ... ee ae Ses a 2,392,388 447,511 
Worsted cloth ees ids seh Ae as » | 12,517,620 | 2,978,452 
Serge ... Bay a eK ee ade wee » | 483,076 93,070 
Flannel Pa aoe oh iat Sey wee an 963,992 101,052 
Blankets 25 ies Me oe pee See we pair; 127,971 197,936 
Stockings and socks— ; 
Men’s— 
Wholly of wool os ae .. doz. pairs 183,239 | 173,603 
Wholly of other materials... iss eth Se 21,232 13,361 
Mixtures of wool son fi alt ss 33 22,240 19,022 
Mixture of other materials... oes eee 5 33,099 24,903 
Women’s— 
Wholly of wool Sis, Ae ve aed at. 2 6,121 4,105 
Wholly of silk ... , ste ol 81,883 121,562 
Wholly of artificial silk : 1 73,012 55,112 
Wholly of cotton ss ae re 55 » 17,970 13,380 


b Value not available. 
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TABLE 537.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1940-41— continued. 


Description. | Quantity. pete : 


Crass VI.—Textile and Textile Goods.—continued. 
Stockings and Socks.—continued. 


Women’s—continued, £ 
Mixtures of Wool ea ee oy on doz. pairs! 10,975 9 843 
Artificial silk mixture ... 363 ae Ps * 336,858 441,024 
Other mixtures - 3 54,795 97,560 

Children’s— 

Wholly of wool isa ot Ke is 104,415 79,302 
Wholly of other materials ca a 3 1,822 927 
Mixtures of wool oe oe see 3 i 52,058 31,885 
Mixtures of artificial silk es ewe % 118,037 52,538 
Mixtures of cotton set Sate ce a > 15,094 6,317 

Knitted apparel— 

Underwear— ; £ 
Wool or containing wool oe hee Je we. doz.) 191,858 240,910 
Artificial silk ... See ee Ss ae Bi 5 695,529 862,992 
Cotton in : er 538,800 393,512 
Other es a ae oat 93 | 58,418 31,328 

Women’s and girls’ hightwear— | | 
Artificial silk .., oe bee eee sts ae 9] 28,158 78,701 
Other fe gee tk 822 | 4,025 

Women’s and girls’ ‘costumes, dresses 0 or r robes Sse 35° | 374 6,544 

Bathing suits—- | 
Wool or containing wool aoe ide se see 9'| 33,854 | 125,069 
Other... . ny at ae née * 7,031 36,677 

Cardigans, jumpers, sweaters, ete.— i | 
Chest under 34 inches— i i 

Wool or soniemung wool : sid 17,641 | 50,494 

Other.. ee as at 7,863 | 12,550 
Chest, 34 j inches and over— | 

Wool or containing wool... se Le ak » | 73,568 ) £67,713 

Cotton uot ee i her he si | 27,974 | 44,584 

Other .. sha ey vay ei “as ee wet 1,215 | 5,60 

Waterproofed piece goods a5 sie or ‘ie sq. yds.| 102,462 | 27,878 

Tarpaulins oes see gos wes eis ecalt  « LGtivg 106,757 

Sails... “ ois ae is a oer ees tial gates 3,150 

Tents ... se te, ihe ‘ine és ses soak |. paaises ' 93,386 

Flour Bags—Calico bee te dea a, sie .. No.! 10,242,599 164,974 

Cxiass VII.—Skins and Leather. 

Scoured wool 2a re Ses ae “se ice Ib.'(e)59, 160,577 (b) 

Pelts ... ih ase aie oe Ose he «. No. 3,377,277 | (5) 

Leather— 

Sole ss bu se wo vhs me a Ib.| 10,926,655 | 742,244 

Harness, etc. ass oe a er a wae a 490,602 44,486 

Upholstery se a aes ais ei ... 8q. ft; 3,840,326 | = 172,250 

. 7 7,708,586 366,936 

Dressed and upper from hides ... oh ze woh Ib. 654,070 70,138 

Dressed from skins— ' 

Calf ie ava oho avs “ue ae -.. sq. ft. 5,392,600 330,227 
Goat ee ae mae ee was. cae Wee: oa of 3,259,944 26 1,330 
Sheep... se wey 30s Se ae we 97 | ~~ 8,693,505 202,415 

All other.. 28 oo EBS 252,442 | 14,083 
Rough tanned hides —Splits—Dressed 3 acs ae. 53 1,953,585 44,953 
Rough tanned... ae lb. 355,127 8,679 

Basils . ; a sae eee eee wad rae 1,908,813 99,735 

Horseand Cow Rugs. eee ese Nol 2,280 | 1,728 

Harness—Single cet . es aus eee “ot 55 452 2,858 

Saddles oes ost ie oak on eee tis rf 8,415 | 17,008 

Collars ‘ ase ae Pe she seis 33 5,569 5,613 

Trunks eee or eae he be ies oe 4,877 | 9,845 

Suitcases F ry, 466,001 167,794 


5 Value not available. 
c Exclusive of wool scoured and used at woollen milis for tops and other goods. 
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a Taste 5387.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


Description. Quantity. pli hans 
Crass VII.—Skins and Leather.—continued. £ 
Handbags... ee No. 653,915 809,160 
School bags ... ss 30,796 4,222 
Machine belting—leather es Ib 345,063 96,449 
Leather coats be Se a3 ate vie w= No. 4,237 | (b) 
Ciass VIII.—Clothing. 
Articles made from woven piece goods — | 
Men’s and boys’— | £ 
Shirts doz. 367,565 (b) 
Collars (including those made for sale with shirts 
shown above) bis 3 243,022 (b) 
Undershirts, under pants and combinations ‘ 242,124 (b) 
Pyjamas a5 Sie a, tas aes 5 100,723 (d) 
Handkerchiefs ... eis ag, oat ae 3 1,011,409 (b) 
Neckties ie ‘i oe bak és ox 220,760 (5) 
Garters and hose suspenders ee 3 23,761 | 9,709 
Braces : tee xen sat ie ae ” €2,285 | 53,537 
Women’s and girls’. — | 
Underwear el 257,453 | (b) 
Pyjamas and nightdresses a 64,561 | (b) 
Handkerchiefs ... ‘ x 1,040,145 | (d) 
Corsets and corselets baa ee re nis ee 48,823 349,310 
Brassieres.. ake ods ae wee oes wha ses | 35,255 90,330: 
Leather gloves. doz. pairs 61,518 | 57,993 
Umbrellas fey ae ais ert ese a No. | 208,616 85,421 
Hats— i 
Furfelt ... ad doz. 77,912 (0d) 
Wool felt ... est é es ees ae st s 73,799 | (b) 
Straw— | 
Men’s and boys’ ase ies see ee oe os 56,329 (b) 
Women’s and girls’ “3 98,496 (b) 
Other acs 53 48,082 (b) 
Caps (all kinds) - 40,061 (b) 
Boots—Leather— 
Men’s pair 886,514 576,255 
Women’s ... oe es ies ek adc aay 63 1,852 | 1,314 
Children’s ... Say eat aay on, Sas wee 4 9,010 3,701 
Shoes—Leather— | 
Men’s %, 1,178,248 ; 624,888 
Women’s ... » | 1,800,032 | 1,184,736 
Children’s ... s. | 1,228,053 339,990 
Boots and shoes, other than. jleather— 
Men’s a ie Ay oon ate a 34,282 12,597 
Women’s ... Ae ee ie ie ia oe a | 86,341 | 31,381 
Children’s ... : at 87,865 | 24,440 
Slippers—Felt and Fabric 
Men’s ask oes ag oe re Pe - 164,343 23,631 
Women’s A 3% er 1,536,364 164,327 
Children’s ... |. : Ban 43 265,081 | 15,320. 
Slippers. -—Leather— 
Men’s ‘ aay : dis ies a5 236,870 56,844 
Women’s ... ‘i ; 920,468 142,314 
Children’s ... 55 104,288 11,958 
Uppers made for sale a 11,564 5,030 
Soles made for sale ... Sea 3 1,861,594 82,793 
Boot and shoe accessories ... ss 182,824 
Crass IX. mea Drink and Aobabes: 
Flour ... tons (2,000 Ib.) 577,759 | 5,273,953 
Bran— Wheaten A 9 oy 112,309 609,607 
Pollard—Wheaten ... > 7 133,700 721,606 
Wheatmeal ... ue * ewt. 425,562 191,744 


b Value not avaflable. | 
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Taste 537.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., ' 
1940-41—continued. 
Description Quantity. Nahe st 
Crass IX.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—continued. £ 
Breakfast foods—(Made from Wheat) ... 5+ ..  ewt.| 165,873 391,517 
¥3 ; Othe “ier ido cee ‘eae a 117,923 | 558,5£0 
Oatmeal ties bes ses, Rcd ‘ie sis its Say 95,570 | 164,247 
Maizemeal ... oe oie aac icy ite ee ss 44,754 16,841 
Semolina eee ao bad wed ue sks ish, By 36,690 | 18,909 
Sharps and screenings Ses er ane see bushels; _ 445,849 | 35,829 
Rice (Dressed) ae is ses rere wis we owt. 285,755 | 315,614 
Rice meal... ahs fe Mics wae nee weet eles 35,849 | 9,211 
Rice flour... es ae tf i Site 139 27,597 23,029 
Macaroni and vermicelli... ses “as oJ sek) Gy 26,192 45,060 
Cattle and ay Food © ves sh sc cee et ee Ter 407,222 
Dog Biscuits.. o acs ae ae eee ae Ib.| 2,158,799 | 21,233 
Biscuits ies wee ass aie Aes ae ue - 50,139,147 1,837,324 
Ice cream cones a nays ies ss ate = 741,687 50,245 
Sugar raw (94 net titre) a8 bs ae Sed ... tons 47,041 811,618 
Confectionery— : 
Chocolate ... se2 $s oe 23 she .. Ib. 25,568,154 | 1,677,297 
Other oes es See fae ‘a » | 27,976,419 1,632,068 
Cocoa and chocolate (potable) sts vee eee wees | =, 867,402 | 66,253 
dams, conserves and jellies ws sis A bal », | 32,872,895 782,570 
Fruit preserved in liquid... sey » | 29,581,313 617,370 
Vegetables preserved in liquid (including asparagus) vis » | 14,854,400 386,311 
Tomato pulp eee ees on <% vee Cwt, 66,585 (b) 
Fruit pulp... se aie es aah s08 se ~ 65,172 (b) 
Crystallized fruit is 2 958,294 54,143 
Candied peel ... . = 693,860 24,858 
Pickles es . pints! 2,679,782 112,751 
Sauce— 
Tomato ... fe sas 8 ou ee ‘as 4,544,920 218,060 
Other i, kee. yee. «ate, Rach “Se eae A 8,731,585 226,725 
Soup— i 
Tomato... ae ag see ais te ey 382,239 | 12,487 
Other iu eg ies be we ae bese 9 824,568 37,228 
ae. See aes an sis = she gals; 1,360,984 40,733 
Butter.. oe ois sa eee Pt e's és 1b.| 103,781,850 | 6,711,153 
Cheese... .. sane nee ee weep | 6,411,728 | 272,208 
Bacon andham* ... oe phi 8 Sots See ae » | 26,612,281 (2) 
Lard ... vee 2A sie ar ses wo sas oe 773,789 15,644 
Milk— 
Condensed . tos are aad ess sis a » | 10,164,127 239,678 
Concentrated ; aa ve Pry wie) as 9,351,805 110,644 
Powdered (including Malted) sus a fs = ie: 6,328,695 318,240 
Sterilized Cream... ee oe ine Pe » | 2,824,803 100,752 
Preserved meat ine Sia chest Be re Bey » | 9,166,214} 352,780 
Preserved tongues ... ie au Aisi vee as » | 1,225,564 84,923 
Meat extracts and Pastes ... ae he a ae fe | 191,765 | 29,652 
Margarine— | 
Table = nes wie se a3 ote ony » | 9,320,758 317,875 
Other bce os egg | 21,949,266 575,923 
Edible Fats—other—induding Dri inping - Pe sy | 25,939,986 406,042 
Coffee . ay rer) ae) 2,042,520 170,025 
Pepper aid bel! BS Be aN 333 re 448,407 | 24,021 
Spices acs iss tes ok side oe Lee rr 205,088 15,105 
Mustard re a i eae oe aye ose aren 632,387 90,725 
Curry .. aed ete aKa ees oe loss re 271,938 16,337 
Custard ‘powder i “it $e ae 2,300,866 | 87,747 
Saline powders ie ide _ eee oe wed % 875,145 45,782 
Flavouring essences ... ae oe ae a gals. 30,080 65,449 
Peanut butter ao Ses sa ie wed ads Ib.| 1,296,352 93,119 


b Value not available. 
* Exclusive of 4,460,462 Ib. made from green bacon, imported interstate. 
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TABLE 537.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1940-41—continued. 


Description. Quantity. st ead 
Cuass 1X.—Food, Drink, and Tobacco—continued. £ 
Icing sugar “ Yb... 11,461,311 182,541 
Starch ; ewt. 31,570 60,213 
Baking powder lb. 1,600,810 131,647 
Self-raising flour owt. 236,913 | 287,955 
Jelly crystals we lb. 3,463,425 174,568 
Ice on ee Pre ... tons 235,672 | 426,452 
Ice cream “en .. gals.) 2,513,027 803,269 
Aerated waters ae i os aes hee 5 7,731,819 792,307 
Syphons 3 a (No. 1,914,091) wise ener by 358,891 49,128 
Cordials and Syrups seby aah er due, ANGE" gehety Ips 649,647 242,588 
Pure fruit juices i 121,306 45,239 
Hop and ginger beer si 1,326,053 122,791 
Ale and beer—Bulk 9 31,955,680 2,596,629 
Ale and beer—Bottled 33 7,742,355 1,424,987 
Wine— i 
Beverage 5 1,655,695 | 178,906 
For distillation os 1,368,601 (b) 
Malt bush. 678,851 | 243,097 
Tobacco — ; i 
Plug lb.} 1,831,705 558,904 
Flake . 4, | 3,401,536 | 2,104,596 
Fine cut a es ten wae Se ‘ 3,689,078 1,226,592 
Cigarettes (No. 2,215,581,568) 0. eos 4,690,021 | 2,600,004 
Casings— 
Beef e ais on ou see a. owt. 4,485 9,597 
Mutton and lamb ste ‘ee egy” a8 8,935 | 109,254 
Pig ... z a ach ae hs sas us (58 992 13,346 
Crass X.—Woodworking and Basketware. 
Rough sawn timber— : 
Local— 
Hardwoods ‘ wis ae or super ft.| 137,744,746 /[ (b) 
Pines and other softwoods |. Ses nl - 81,274,683 | (d) 
Imported (interstate or overseas)— | 
Hardwoods : “ 1,467,995 (b) 
Softwoods : ids 3 40,433,318 | (5) 
Hewn Timber—Piles, ‘poles, spars, ‘logs, ete, a. cub. ft. 217,207 | 12,715 
Sleepers—Sawn ies aa nse “ super ft.) 741,522 7,604 
Palings—Sawn ss | 3,538,819 | 26,740 
Pickets . a 99,376 990 
Floorboards— 
Australian timber : » | 25,451,452 | 338,533 
Imported timber ,.. 3 ; 98,458,934 | 49,667 
Weatherboards— j 
Australian timber -: 4,645,515 | 70,154 
Imported timber ... - #3 288,762 9,361 
Other dressed timber, r linings, etc. oe io | 22,499,584 633,599 
Plywood eee ... super ft. solid) 5,185,520 | 333,519 
Veneers we i 1,106,363 93,451 
Joinery Real's ayesedees 1,620,706 
Casks ... No. 55,846 (b) 
Box shooks Pali,  essloaene'’s | 269,096 
Boxes—Butter No.) 2,023,791 194,058 
Cases—Fruit .. és ih » | 2,029,323 93,715 
All other boxes, cases ‘and crates bas uel “agnieas des 1,066,801 
Axe handles ... gross 2,048 | 8,668 
Broom, mop, tool, and other handles a 29,584 | 42,514 
Firewood 8 oa tons 69,952 61,060 
Timber, kiln- dried super. ft. 8,328,168 (b) 
Baskets , ae A eek wie weal  Sivisbeuver | 12,151 
Seagrass and bamboo ‘furniture ia at des wes egel)) soaks 'ereu a i 55,349 


6 Value not available. 
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TaBLE 537.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1940-41—continued. 


Description. Quantity, ee t 
Crass XI.—Furniture, Bedding, etc. £ 
Perambulators (including pushers and strollers)... No.| 41,407 85,635 
Furniture ak eax vie ate oes sal eens 2,544,802 
Picture and mirror frames ... kaa aes is sec Sahanteede 92,285 
Wireless cabinets... aes eae oa vw. No. 108,243 230,827 
Mattresses—Spring ... ve bes se Fs _ 89,398 122,171 
Inner spring ... ies beg me 36,248 | 154,911 
Other bedding and pillows .. See oe oe og senate s 383,723 
Down quilts ... vie ss .. No. 27,969 67,992 
Blinds and Awnings— Outdoor ae es he 75,276 
Other ae se oe eee 346,198 
Crass XII.-—Paper, PE neS pee Bookbinding, etc. 
Cardboard boxes : ae rs 1,445,248 
Envelopes 225,168 
Exercise books, ete. bes ans ae | 260,587 
Paper bags... is so xe an as 388,932 
Paper containers... tee ioe eon one 216,073 
Writing pads 3 see mee 116,688 
Stay Paper ... bags aes Se ss ie othe 53,150 
Cigarette papers... bas se ats thousand 2,528,140 88,298 
Crass XIII.—Rubber 
Rubber boots and shoes (including Goloshes) ..._ pair! 3,487,654 546,718 
Rubber hose—Garden and other ... sie nae ft.l 7,029,874 162,810 
Crass XIV.—Musical Instruments. 
Pianos wed oes tad a 3 aw. No. 581 | 32,827 
Ciass XV.—Miscellaneous Products. 
Buttons ne tere ! 99,322 
Buckles, clasps, slides [| Seeediee } 30,100 
Brushes— | j 
Hair and cloth ... aoe oft avs + gross! 3,519 | 48,618. 
Nail Gt Ne tan, ate MA Gut cet 3,059 8,223 
Tooth ie Bo: ae Mie oo Tee sp 52,243 204,588 
Serubbing . oe ee ae te Ti 955 2,307 11,369 
Shaving... ei sae fer sien ay 1,620 12,107 
Paint and varnish.. sts aie ws ia, ‘uae 5,173 65,897 
Other ies we on ove Sa ite ae “| 6,019 43,739 
Brooms— ! 
Millet sen Sa dia ous ate Misidy> a ylg. 4 6,156 64,750 
Bassine ... ee eee tee eee gy | 1,450 20,414 
Hair ast are woe ‘ae vee Boo etn 949 27,131 
Mogs.-c2, i “wl. me aie Tees OW iy 2,880 16,423 
Toys ... ven eee a ai Sen Sain heevng 216,358 
Tennis racquet ‘frames sig eae see «= doz.! 6,310 ; 69,236 
Golf clubs tea se ifele see ae eas a 2,646 | 26,481 
Electricity— Crass XVI.—Hoeat, Light, and Power. 
Generated and so'd aie a .. 1,000 units.! 2,025,657 | 6,576,673 
Used in generxting station ae baie ee oie 93,334 | ccevesees 
Lost ‘ ae ie et 143,756 | ssvsaveve 
Generated i in 1 factories for ownus2 ... sone 583 142,371 | seeceveee 
Tota] Electricity generated ae sie 455 2,405,118 6,576,673 
Gas— 
Sold saa ite Pers .-- 1,000 eub ft. 9,733,868 1,740,212 
Used in own works ms aie ke _ T4584.) - easansens 
Lost ae sis wos tee sae ogy . i 1,701,455 | ccescevee 
Total gas made wes at Sosin 92 — if 11,509,907 1,740,212 . 


—. ———— 
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INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES.+ 
Cement Works. 


The extensive deposits of limestone and shale in New South Wales are 
used for making cement in five establishments situated in proximity to 
the supplies of raw material and coal mines. 


TABLE 538.—Cement Works. 


—SSS——eaaeee 


} 
1988-39. | 1939-40. 1940-41. 


Items, 1920-21. |! 1928-29. 0/3 
ae d a 
Number of Establishments ... re 3 5 5! 5 5 5 
Average Number of Employees* ... 642} 1,143 | 931 838 798 
Total Horse-power installed... ...| 12,705 29,227 | 48,495 | 52,557 50,681 
Value of Land and Buildings (241,815 | 641,130 » 586,510 | 540,952 | 527,102 


£ 

Value of Plant and Machinery —-£) 655,258 1,506,435 1,059,604 947,384 | 930,266 

Salaries and Wages paid £) 143,176 | 327,308 | 246,490 | 218,841 | 231,623 
£ | 202,961 : 198,330 | 181,795 


Value of Fuel and Power used : 61,838 ; 259,110 | 


Value of Materials used soe £\ 193,107 | 499,819 \ 385,428 324,261 £06,982 
Value of Output oo... £| 592,707 |1,744,792 |1,453,599 |1,292,391 1,169,560 
Value of Production ... - £ 337,762 | 985,863 | 865,210 | 769,800 | 680,783 
Cement Made ... ave ... tons) 159,979 | 414,913 | 432,487 | 405,388 | 372,806 


| | 


* Average over whole year. 


The largest output of cement, 438,267 tons, was recorded in 1937-38, It 
has since declined by 65,461 tons or nearly 15 per cent. 


Guass AND Giass BotrLe Works. 


Substantial progress has been made in recent years in the manufacture 
of glass and glass bottles in New South Wales. Particulars of the factories 
are shown below:— 


Taste 589.—Glass and Bottle Works. 


Items. | 1920-21, | 1928-29. | 1938-39, 1939-40. 1940-41, 
| 1 
1 
Number of Establishments... I 34 37 | 39 37 39 
8,421 4,023 


Average Number of Employees* “| 2,040 1,802 3,214 | 

Total Horse-power installed : 1,840 2,588 9,073 : 11,760 12,022 
Value of Land and Buildings ...£; 262,953 | 336,791 | 722,331 , 789,949 | 873,455 
Value of Plant and Machinery ...£| 139,990 | 217,719 | 467,836 | 551,296 | 573,308 


Salaries and Wages paid ... ...£! 346,780 | 423,101 | 672,740 | 709,361 | 943,436 
Value of Fuel and Power used ...£) 108,751 87,557 : 158,609 | 168,052 | 226,777 
Value of Materials used... ...£| 387,744 | 441,793 | 693,688 | 779,906 | 888,592 
Value of Output... acid ...£/1,142,279 |1,331,288 |2,024,036 |2,260,875 |2,653,918 
Value of Production ee ...£| 645,784 | 801,938 |1,171,739 |1,312,917 |1,538,549 


* Average over whole year. 


The number of employees increased from 3,214 in 1938-39 to 4,023 in 
1940-41, and the value of the land, buildings and equipment from £1,190,167 
to £1,446,768. ele 


tSee text on page 599 regarding elassification of establishments in which more than one 
- industry is condueted. 
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Brick, TILE anp Pottery Works. 
Owing to the abundance of clay, brickworks have been established in 
many parts of the State. In a number of cases the industry is associated 


with tile-making and pottery. Particulars of these industries are shown 
below :— 


Tante 540, — Brick Tile and Pottery Works. 


f 
; 1920-21. | 1928-29, 1931-32. | 1939-40, | 1940-41. 
) I i ) 


Items. 


Number of Establishments...) 175 203 101 165 155 


Average Number of Em-| | 
ployees* .., Safar maltese 4,271 4,692 939 4,608) 4,617 


Total Horse-power installed | 13,414 | 18,052 | 10,105 20,955! 20,844 


Value of Land and Build- | 


ings ie . £ 951,595 |1,348,954 | 713,015 | 1,082,946.1,078,472 


Value of Plant and \ 


Machinery... ... -£/1,192,522 {1,654,901 | 787,291 | 1,205,084/1,108,084 


Salary and Wages paid —£|_ 912,108 |1,173,170 | 182,125 | 1,033,094 1,079,376 
| 


Value of Fuel and Power 


used eee ate £} $11,394 | 420,568 | 47,740 | 332,580) 355,351 — 


Value of Materials used... £) 246,995 | 440,025 | 55,787 358,652| 423,878 


Value of Output ees (1,947,118 earns (849,768 | 2,341,567 2,466,557 


th th 


Value of Production .., :1,388,729 h, 845,733 | 246,241 | 1,650,385 1,687,328 


* Average over whole year. 


The local factories are capable of supplying all the bricks and roofing 
tiles required for use in New South Wales. Oversea imports of flooring 
and mosaic tiles and glazed tiles for walls and hearths amounted to 265,661 
square yards, valued at £125,720, in 1940-41. 


Owing to the depressed condition of the building industry the output 
of the brick, tile and pottery works diminished to a remarkable extent 
between 1928-29 and 1931-32. The decline and subsequent revival are 
illustrated in the following statement showing the output of the principal 
products since 1928-29 :— 


TaBLe 541.—Output of Bricks, Tiles, etc. 


Products. 1928-29, | 1931-82, | 1935-36. | 1937-38, | 1938-39, | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 
: } 
Bricks... e. 000) 437,158 28,521 303,260 351,639 379,236 | 316,529 310,701 
Firebricks ... 000 8,642 5,875 15,918 23,230 19,070 17,693 | 20,276 
Tilea—roofing... 000, 20,414 1,094 14,255 17,521 20,129 20,119 18,202 
» other ... £ 40,896 6,313 19,183 32,792 39,468 | 37,256 | 38,273 
Pipes ... on £) 250,151 49,221 252,669 396,467 402,613 343,960 336,557 
Pottery on £) 256,873 90,339 | 183,138 | 226,888 231,518) 290,587 304,640 
\ 
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Soap AND CANDLE Factorigs. 


The soap and candle factories supply practically the whole of the local 
requirements and there is a small export trade with the islands of the 
Pacific. The following table shows particulars relating to the industry :— 


Tasty 542—Soap and Candle Factories. 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1938-39, | 1939-40. | 1940-41, 

Number of Establishments a 26 27 27 32 33 

Average Number of Employees*... 939 1,080 1,460 1,539 1,673 
| | } ; 

Total Horse-power installed sts 1,271 1,818 3,952 3,993 4,136 


Value of Land and Buildings £} 223,423 | 352,700 | 335,682 361,174 | 387,303 

Value of Plant and Machinery £} 287,714 | 304,446 | 224,237 | 255,537 | 237,449 

Salaries and Wages paid ... £ 141,135 | 218,551 | 284,580 | 304,496 | 360,758 
£ 


Value of Fuel and Power used 40,160 | 35,44] 30,078 33,461 37,196 


Value of Materials used... £' 859,555 | 913,071 | 796,759 | 950,170 |1,100,790 
Value of Output... see £1,177,511 {1,613,066 |1,825,877 |2,071,515 2,491,348 
Value of Production ave £ 277,796 | 664,554 | 999,040 {1,087,884 11,353,362 
i} 
Materials Treated— | 
Tallow ats es «. owt. 139,153 | 212,568 | 242,592 | 273,796 | 302,186 
Alkali ae see ww. ewt.| 40,322 93,537 81,315 89,090 94,322 
Resin Ses sae a. Cwt.| 22,327 38,638 25,539 23,898 20,709 
Coco-nut Oil ee -. ewt.| 15,560; 37,311 68,866 75,551 94,650 


Principal Products— 


Soap Pe oe v. ewt.| 280,620 | 483,531 | 478,488 | 520,937 | 561,676 

Soap Extracts, and powders —1b./4,051,251 |6,022,338 |6,266,064 '8,957,460 '12,200,272 
Glycerine... an evs Ib.|1,882,423 |2,442,745 13,057,600 tT t 
Woda Crystals oe as lb. 681,024 [3,430,067 |2,540,944 |2,267,104 |2,515,295 


* Average over whole year. t Not available for publication. 


Glycerine and soda crystals are produced in chemical works as well as 
in soap factories. These quantities are not included in the foregoing 
table, the total output of soda crystals in 1940-41 was 6,046,768 lb. 


Mertan and Mscuinery Works, ETc. 


Marked expansion has occurred in recent years in the group of fac- 
tories engaged in the treatment of industrial metal and the manufac- 
ture of machinery, conveyances. etc., and New South Wales factories are 
supplying a large proportion of the local requirements. New industries 
include the rolling of steel sheets for automobile bodies, aluminium rolling 
mills and the manufacture of aeroplanes. 
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A comparative statement relating to the metal and machinery works is 
shown below :— 


Tapre 543.—Metal and Machinery Works, 1911 to 1940-41. 


{ Value 
sear | ivaniber ct | home es lee a une production 
+ | wstablish-| Emplovees. | power | Vag ben, 

[atabin| Briones. | oer, | IIE" PMioel Uae) ontint. | ey Sed 

| | i | | materials). 

1 F : 

| | £000 | = £000 | —_-£0C0 £000 
1911 ..,, 934 | 29,066 | 37,313 | 3,426 7,986 13,829 | 5,843 


1920-21...! 1,262 45,603 
1928-29... 2,170 62,090 
1929-30... 2,144 54,574 


| 132,263 9,897 23,789 | 37,064 | 13,275 

| 199,475 | 15,045 31,922 54,995 23,073 

| 200,234 | 13,314 26,610 | 46,274 19,664 

1930-31...| 1,981 ' 41,402 | 195,789 9,160 16,897 29,3831 j 12,934 

1931-32...) 1,956 | 38.981 | 234,919! 7,845 16,332 27,730 11,398 

1932-33...) 1,057 43,902 | 233,224 8,489 20,875 33,774 | 12,899 
! 


1933-34... 2,059 | 49,750 | 259,290 9,416 | 24,934 40,230 15,296 


1934-35...) 2,200 | 57,810 | 282,784] 11,163 30,111 48,402 | 18,291 
1935-36..., 2,298 66,277 | 293,601 | 13,174 | 35,636 | 57,777 | 22,141 
1936-37...) 2,401 73,464 | 311,043 | 14,795 | 42,124 | 67,996 | 25,872 
1937-38...| 2,545 81,472 | 337,431} 17,451 | 47,701 76,808 | 29,107 


1939-40...| 2,667 86,841 | 391,944 | 20,345 | 53,592 87,923 | 34,331 
1940-41.. 105,597 | 431,557 26,988 68,344 113,203 1 44,964 
bail { 


{ 
| H 
| | 
1938-39...) 2,634 | 82,452 | 383,350! 18,495 48,172 | 79,863 | 31,691 
| | 
| 


* Average during the whole year. 


The growth of the metal and machinery group dates from 1913 when 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited commenced the construc- 
tion of works at Newcastle for the treatment of iron ore on a large scale, 
with the object of supplying the Australian requirements of pig-iron and 
ingot steel. Production commenced in 1915, at a most opportune time 
because the outbreak of war in 1914 prevented the importation of suffi- 
cient iron and steel from abroad, and there would have been widespread 
industrial dislocation if the plant at Neweastle had not been available to 
supply the local demand. Various subsidiary industries have been estab- 
lished around the steelworks. 


Tron AND STEEL Works. 


The great expansion that has occurred in the metal and machinery 
works group is bound up in the remarkable progress of the iron and steel 
industry in New South Wales. <A brief review of the history of the 
industry is presented in the 1987-38 issue of the Year Book at page 628. 


The principal tron and steel works are at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
in proximity to the northern and southern coalfields respectively. These 
works are modern and efficient, and they are controlled by an organisation 
which owns the eoke works and iron and steel furnaces, large deposits of 
iron ore, limestone, coal and other minerals and a fleet of ships for the 
transport of iron ore and other raw materials, and the carriage of finished 
products of the steel works. 


2 
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Production of Fron and Steel. 
The following table shows the production of steel and pig iron in New 
South Wales: since 1928-29:— 
Taste 544.—Output of Iron and. Steel, 1928-29 to 1938-39.* 


Year ended Pig Steel Steel Rails, 


Yearended | Pig Steel pee Bars an 
80th June. Tron. Ingots. | Sections. | 30th June. Tron. Ingots, oe 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. || | Tons. | Tons. Tons, 
1929 461,110 | 432,773 | 353,921 19385 | 698,493 | 696,861 | 585,838 
1930 308,369 | 314,917 | 256,696 |) 1936 | 783,233 | 820,395 | 671,244 
1931 232,783 | 228,363 | 188,708 |; 1937 | 913,406 1,073,479 | 837,445 
1932 190,132 | 221,488 | 178,740 |) 1988 929,676 1,159,075 | 995,078 
1933 336,246 | 392,666 | 295,523 | 1939 1,104,605 1,169,149 | 972,799 
1934 487,259 | 518,326 | 431,765 ; 


* Figures for later years are not available for publication. 

Production fell away during the years 1929-30 to 1981-82, but a rapid 
recovery ensued, and in 1933-34 the output was greater than in any pre- 
depression year. Expansion continued in each succeeding year, and the 
output in 1988-39 was more than two and a quarter times the quantity 
produced in 1983-84. 


Metal Extraction. a ese REO ERE va 


In addition to the iron and steel works at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
there were in 1938-39 ten other establishments for the treatment of ores 
ond the extraction of metals. The quantities of gold, silver, copper and 
other metals extracted are shown below, together with the source from 
which the ores, concentrates, etc., were obtained. The pig iron produced 
in the iron and steel works is included :— 

Taste 545.—Metal Extraction in N.S.W., 1988-39.* 


Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc. 
Source of Ores, 


Concentrates, etc. 
Gold. Silver. Copper. Tin. Tron, Pig. |Antimony.) Platinum. 
| 

oz. fine. OZ, tons. tons. tons. tons. OZ. 

New South Wales ...| 105,078 | 116,963 3,203 1,552 ae 91 6 
Victoria... «| 17,797 | 35,194 36 148 ane 136 3 
Queensland... ...| 35,386 | 70,695 3,050 665 aie ae ie 
South Australia... 301 313 136 eat 1,104,605 es “ae 
Western Australia...) 19,826 | 17,568 44 14; a ove ay 
‘Tasmania ... F 7,930 | 87,000 323 840 bie See : 
Northern Territory 1 ods as 17 wee dus ae 
Papua oh .| 11,312 | 26,460 ake ais wae Ae 3 
New Guinea .| 56,583 | 84,401 sae ae as 5 
New Zealand -.| 18,945 | 15,305 64 we eke 1 
Fiji os «| 98,589 | 14,264 isle sg 

i : 
Total ...| 371,748 | 468,163 | 6,856 3,236 |1,104,605 227 15 


* Vigures for later years are not available for publication. 
Woo.uen anp Twerrep Mitts. 


The woollen goods required in New South Wales, with the exception of 
a small proportion imported overseas, are manufactured in Australia, and 
the yarn used in knitting mills is supplied by Australian factories. |... } 
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Woollen mills have been established in Sydney, Goulburn, Albury, Lith- 
gow, Liverpool and Orange. In 1940-41 there were twenty-seven establish- 
ments in this group, employing on the average 3,634 males and 4,998 
females. In some-of the factories all the processes, from scouring the greasy 
wool to weaving tweed and cloth, were carried out. Others were concerned 
with spinning, or topmaking, or weaving only, and tops were made for 
export as well as for local use. 


Details of employment, output, and other particulars relating to woollen 
and tweed mills, at intervals since 1921, are shown in the following table :— 


TapLe 546.—Woollen and Tweed Mills. 


1 
Items. 1920-21, | 1928-29. 1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41. 

Number of Eatablishments ie cH 9 14 22 24 27 
Average Number.of Employees*® ... ane 1,628 2,995 | 6,712 7,490 8,632 
Total orse-power installed’ ae weet 4,398 7,389 11,845 12,312 12,619 
Value of Land.and Buildings fl 224,474 540,680 697,215 | 761,443 i 811,709 
Value of Plant and Machinery £1 384,662.| 1.023.692 | 1,051,096 1,204,267 1,165,736 
Salaries and Wages paid £i 235,668 £69,019 974,382 1,075,503 1,382,127 
Value of Fuel and Power used ra 23,517 57,941 131,481 137,730 152,585 
Value of Materials used Ko 745,848 | 1,517,049 2,511,519 3,035,882 4,062,504 
Value of Output £) 1,437,647 | 2,144,234 4,299,710 | 5,040,780 6,688,530 
Value of Production... &! 663,282 775,244 ; 1,656,710} 1,867,168 2,473,461 

Materlals treated— | i ' | : 
Scoured Wool wee eee wee {b.) 3,603,448 | 5,748,843 | 15,761,440 | 16,198,642 | 19,945,084 
Cotton. Yarn be oe aoe ” 332,501 | 272,005 , T210,941 267,137 $184,655 

1 
* Average over whole jar, + Includes Raw Cotton and Silk. 


The quantity of scoured wool processed in New South Wales in combing, 
spinning and weaving mills and in hat and cap factories in 1940-41 was 
21,863,549 lb., the estimated greasy weight being 45,800,000 lb. The 
quantities used in various processes in the last five years are shown below:— 


TaBLe 547.—Scoured Wool processed in N.S.W. Factories. 


Scoured Wool Processed. 1936-37. 1937-38, 1938-39. 1939-40. 1940-41. 
Ib. Ib. lb. i Ib. lb. 


Used for making tops...| 11,905,358 ; 11,449,317 | 11,865,670 | 12,899,800 | 16,134,800 
Carded, or used for i 


making felt, ete. ...) 3,087,400 | 3,745,492 | 3,895,770 | 4,732,583 | 5,529,804 
Used in hat and cap 

factories ... ae 154,712 185,271 185,994. 201,184 198,945 

Total... «| 15,147,470 | 15,380,080 | 15,947,434 | 17,833,567 | 21,863,549 


The quantity of tops made in New South Wales was 14,482,336 lb. and 
noils 1,225,511 lb. The tops used in New South Wales factories, including 
tops imported from Victoria, amounted to 13,979,848 Ib. 


The quantity of woollen and worsted yarn made in New South Wales 
in 1939-40 was 12,647,164 lb., and 8,485,314 Ib were used in weaving mills 
to make 14,014,981 square yards of woollen and worsted cloth and 659,198 
square yards of flannel. In 1940-41 the quantity of yarn made was 
16,097,704 Ib., and 11,195,657 lb. were used to make 15,393,084 sq. yards 
of cloth and 963,992 sq. yards of flannel, The output of the mills in this 
year included 127,971 pairs of blankets. 


jae, 
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The output of woollen and worsted cloth and blankets in New South 
Wales during the last ten years is shown below; also the output of cotton 


tweed—made for the most part in factorics for cotton goods :— 


Taste 548.—Output of Cloth, Tweed, Blankets. 


Year. 


i Cloth, Woollen; 


Cotton Tweed 


Blani.et-, 


1931-32 ... toe 


1932-33 


1933-34 ... 


1924-35 


1935-36... 
1936-37 sn 


1937-38 


1938-30 2... 


1939-40 0. 
1yf0-41 0... 


| and Worsted. Spon ae 
| 
sq. yds. ‘ sq. yds. 

7,458,900 | 1,575,079 
8,441,000 ; 1,779,503 ; 
9,877,700 1,295,506 | 

9,084,100 | 1,867,439 

‘ 11,471.300 | 2,021,963 
«11,701,500; 1,774,599 

..! 11,809,246 ' 1,984,802 

=e wo 12,949,108 1,908,920 
eis .| 14,674,179 ; 4,963,824 
ie 8,240,822 


16.357,076 


Tlostery axp Kyirting FAcToRIEs. 


pairs. 
66,245 

77,330 
112,147 
| 114,373 
119,154 
| 119,698 
134,499 
! 106,447 
| 123,821 
| 127,971 


Marked progress has been made in the production of hosiery and knitted 


goods. 


In 1940-41 there were 79 establishments employing 5,414 persons, 


including 4,226 women and girls, the value of materials and fuel was 
£2,456,585, and the value of the output was £3,901,493. 


The following statement shows a comparative review of the operations of 
the hosiery and knitting factories during 1928-29, and at intcrvals to 


1940-41 :-— 


TaBLe 549.—Hosiery and IXnitting Mills. 


Particulars. 


Number of Establishments .. 
Average Number of Employees* ... 
Total Horse-power Installed 
Value of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant and Machinery 


Salaries and Wages paid 


Value of Fuel and Power used 


Value of Materials used 
Value of Output 
Value of Production 


Yarn used—- 
Woollen ... 
Cotton 
Silk sas 
Artificial Silk 


Articles Produced— 
Socks and Stockings 
Other Garments 


( 
| 1928-29, | 


67. 
4,492 
| 1,978 
£, 665,628 
g! 541,795 
£ 619,780 
£! 26,920 
£ 1,413,195 
£ 2,732,950 
£ 1,292,835 


vs Tb, 1,273,522 
,, 1,942,479 
» | 102,653 
1 2,282,590 


| 


doz pairs 1,142,192 
£ 1,297,679 


1931-32, | 1938-39. 


1939-40 1¢40--41. 


64 
4,112 
2,430 

506,073 
457,317 
506,276 | 697,004 
29,994. 36,468 
908,414 11,482,743 
1,849,321 (2,619,764 
910,913 {1,100,553 


78 
5,298 
2,857 

701,582 
622,681 


1,189,773 {1,536,598 
2,019,641 2,578,800 

127,483 | 223,575 
1,350,917 3,031,145 


815,987 1,055,219 
1,021,786 1,513,425 
| 


79 

5,614 
3,017 
678,146 
536,125 
840,155 
38,007 
2,418,578 
3,901,493 
1,444,903 


78 

5,406 
2,820 
691,203 
602,963 
739,573 
36,680 
1,851,393 
3,142,873 
11,254,800 


1,725,739 
3,178,401 

147,225 
3,566,166 


2,704,341 
4,040,955 

134,741 
3,421,522 


1,072,436 
1,821,796 


* Average over whole year. 


FACTORIES. 


WoOoL-SCouRING AND J'ELLMONGERING. 


643 


Only a very small proportion of the wool clip of New South Wales is 
scoured locally, as oversea manufacturers generally prefer to buy wool in 
the grease and to treat it in accordance with the purpose for which they 


require it. 


Particulars of the operations of the wool scouring and fellmongering 


works at intervals since 1928-29 are shown below :— 
TaBLE 550.—Woolscouring and Fellmongering. 
Items. 1928-29, | 1936-37. 1938-39, | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 
Number of Establishments 31 29 29 32 34 
Average Number of Employees* 564 878 87] 1,168 1,626 
Total Horse-power Installed 2,726 3,457 3,590 | 3,907 4,198 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 174,034 158,526 162,973 161,445 186,120 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 156,767 109,251 150,527 168,707 202,236 
Salaries and Wages paid soo 150,594 176,896 208,292 283,688 455,555 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 25,716 ol A7ib 35,066 51,728 717,853 
Value of Materials used «. £| 1,972,092 | 1,414,782f| 1,039,761] 1,267,847}| 1,198,734} 
Value of Output... £) 2,175,240 | 1,712,9734) 1,344,895] 1,724,233] 1,922,990F 
Value of Production .., wade 177,432 266,716 270,068 404,658 646,403 
Materials Treated — 
Greasy Wool eae Tb.| 28,547,411 |36,995,079 | 38,195,743 |53,085,097 | 74,562,286 
Skins ve awe~SNo.| 2,040,259 | 3,484,551 | 3,443,874 | 4,487,796 | 6,759,403 
Articles Produced— 
Scoured Wool one lb.| 19,649,577 |29,492,996 | 30,025,413 | 39,856,453 | 56,027,577 
Pelts ... i Tr No.) 1,647,472 | 2,459,243 | 1,752,626 | 2,238,383 | 3,377,277 


* Average over whole year. 
+ Exclusive of value of large quantity of wool treated on commission basis. 


In the fellmongering establishments 6,759,408 skins and 2,041,679 lb. of 
skin pieces were treated, and 21,643,976 lb. of scoured wool were produced 


jn 1940-41, the balance being the output of the scouring works. 


In addition 


18,339,878 lb. of scoured wool were produced in wool washing plants 


attached to woollen mills. 
Wales in 1940-41 was 69,366,955 lb., including 10,206,37 


The total output of scoured wool in New South 


used in the woollen mills in the manufacture of tops and yarn. 


TANNERIES. 


lb. scoured and 


Skins and hides are available in large quantities, and the tanning in- 
dustry provides nearly all the raw material needed for local requirements 


and a fairly extensive oversea trade in leather. 


The value of leather 


exported oversea from New South Wales in 1940-41 was £491,220. Supplies 
of fancy leather are obtained partly by importation. 


a 
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The following tables give particulars of the tanneries for the year 1920-21 
and at intervals thereafter :— 


Tasie 551.— Tanneries. 


Items. | 1920-21. 1928-29, 1938-39, 1939-40. 1940-41. 
Number of Establishments ...|. 80 69 60 62 64 
Average Number of Employees* ... 1,209 1,174 1,632 1,792 1,769 
Total Horse-power Installed at 3,394 3,749 5,180 j 5,725 + 5,927 


Value of Land and Buildings £| 265,166 | 253,423 | 297,636 | 333,640 | 348,916 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 172,132 | 164,981 | 208,702 ; 228,624 | 229,363 


Salaries and Wages paid... £! 262,724 | 267,453 | 857,210 | 390,336 | 413,697 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 17,855 22,816 31,668 | 35,622 37,113 
Value of Materials used... £ 1,684,791 |1,587,055 |1,303,529 1,685,240 |1,700,736 
Value of Output ay an £ 2,103,525 (2,089,373 |1,910,085 |2,480,287 (2,426,954 
Value of Production o5% £1 400,879 | 479,502 | 574,888 | 709,425 | 689,105 


*Average over whole year. 


The hides and skins treated in the tanneries in 1940-41 cousisted of 
622,349 cattle hides, 648,552 caliskins, 11,544 other hides, 1,706,678 sheep 
pelts, 1,809,589 sheepskins, 729,817 goat skins and 9,205 other skins. The 
leather produced was as follows :—7,708,586 square feet of dressed and 
upper leather from hides, 3,340,326 square feet of upholstery leather, 
17,598,491 square feet of dressed leather from skins, 11,417,257 tb. of sole 
and harness leather, and 654,070 Ib. of other leather. 


A comparative statement of the materials treated and the principal 
products cf the tanneries is shown below :— 


Taste 552.—Leather Products. 


if 


\ Materials Treated. Principal Products. 
Year. Sheep Rew | q 7 Leather. 
Hides. bres and Skins. Bark. i Dressed and Sole, Basils. 
peat ‘| Upper. } Harness, etc. 
! | I 
\ No. j No. No. «| tons. sq. ft. lb. th. 


1931-32...) 931,355 | 3,629,673 | 370,904 | 9,265 || 18,324,710 | 9,886,403 |1,881,338 
1932-33.,.| 919,045 | 3,800,475 | 414,899 | 9,385 |) 20,782,794 | 10,241,184 |1,737,865 
1933-34 .../ 982,330 | 4,773,503 | 428,333 | 9,580 |) 24,956,425 | 11,085,644 |2,105,761 
1934-35 ...| 1,136,820 | 3,715,623 | 428,636 | 10,270 || 27,718,603 | 11,772,813 /1,232,457 
1935-36 ...| 1,128,348 | 3,531,345 | 553,531 | 9,428 |) 26,186,702 | 11,897,799 | 933,251 
1936-37 ...| 1,086,349 | 3,358,901 | 590,184 | 9,231 || 27,513,478*| 10,886,270 /1,360,288 
1937-38 ..,; 1,124,392 | 3,788,285 | 762,567 | 8,787 || 25,584,431*! 11,245,143 {1,732,855 
1938-39 ...| 1,255,646 | 3,009,816 | 996,324 | 8,092 || 26,058,549*) 11,119,957 /1,386,207 
1939-40 ...! 1,423,258 | 3,409,680 | 944,075 | 9,086 || 29,627,241*) 13,441,274 |1,615,600- 
1940-41...! 1,282,445 | 3,516,267 | 739,022 | 7,821 |) 28,647,403*! 12,071,327 ‘1,908,813 


* Includes upholstery leather. 


Har anp Cap Factorizs, 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organised for the 
manufacture of hats and caps. The Australian products have gained the 
premier place in local markets and some are exported to New Zealand. 
In 1940-41 the employees numbered 1,524, of whom 851 were females. 
There were 20 establishments listed under this classification, and 19 were 
situated in the metropolitan area. 3 


FACTORIES. 645 


Particulars of the cperations in the hat and cap factories in various years 
since 1921 are as follow :— 


Kyo 


Taste 558—Hat and Cap Factories. 


Items, 1920-21, | 1928-29. | 1938-39, 1939--40, | 1940-41. 
2 Me, __} os 
| 
Number of Establishments 28 31 | 23 22 | 20 
Average Number of Em- 
ployees* .. 1,433 | 1,868 | 1,593 | 1,520 | 1,524 
Total Horse-power ivistallon 982 | gad 1,335 | 1,390 | 1,458 
i 


Value of Land and Build- 
ings His aie £| 174,315, 412,094 | 209,199 216,018 206,415: 
Value of Plant and Mach 
inery £) 88,817 147,103 ! 94,611 | 
Salaries and Wages paid £} 185,394 314,616 257,731 264,075 | 289,854. 
Value of Fuel and Pewer 


100,926 ; 96,204 


| 

I | 
used te £7,574 | LL41G | 12,209 | = 12,017, 14,182 
Value of Materials used £) 393,372 , 509,393 | 312,386 | 319,954 : 356,695 
Value of Output... £747,545 | 1,058,126 | 684,837 | 709,944 | 826,610 

Value of Production £| 346,599 537,317 | 


360,242 377,973 | 455,783 
Hats and Caps made No. | 2,284,572 | 2,860,322 | 3,083,004 ; 3,182,016 | 3,366,324. 


* Average over whole year. 


Boor axp SHOE FACTORIES. 


The manufacture of boots and shoes in New South Wales was extensive 
even before the beginning of the present century, and many varieties of 
footwear are made in the local factories. The bulk of the output is used 
in the State, and quantities are exported, principally to islands in the 
Pacific. 


Particulars of the operation of boot and shoe factories since 1921 are 
shown in the following table :— 


TaBLe 554.—Boot and Shoe Factories. 


Ttems, | 1920-21, | iozs-20, | 1988-a9. | 1930-40, | 1940-41, 
Number of Establishments... 101 103 101 101) 101 
Average Number of Employees* 4,459 5,110 5,741 5,961 5,953 
Total Horse-power installed ... 1,815 1,978 2,323 2,484 2,682, 


Value of Land and Buildings 371,985 | 538,339 425,428 450,607, 479,815 
Value of Plant and Machinery 184,549 | 255,323 243,754 255,856, 269,012 
Salaries and Wages paid... 628,541 | 888,314 848,733 918,185! 1,009,892 


£ 
£ 
£ 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 10,365 13,226 16,279 17,767 17,854 
£ 
£ 
£ 


Value of Materials used «. £| 1,496,068 11,424,791 | 1,369,667 | 1,574,408] 1,797,457 
Value of Output See see £| 2,540,222 |2,665,943 | 2,610,578 | 2,900,065) 3,242,436 
Value of Production ... ... £| 1,033,789 |1,227,926 | 1,224,632 ) 1,307,890) 1,427,125 


Leather Used— 
Sole ... wae .. 1b, | 4,822,678 |4,873,665 | 5,079,290 | 5,582,298! 6,364,019 


Upper eee ...Sq. ft. | 7,282,176 [7,773,595 | 9,100,230 11,299,042)11,774,922 
Articles Produced— 

Boots and Shoes... pairs | 3,232,413 |3,908,103 | 4,762,454 | 5,042,784) 5,409,941 

Slippers, etc, Sek by 609,398 |1,200,843 | 3,106,976 | 3,088,360| 3,227,414 


Uppers, N.E.1. mae 41,925 62,244 17,133 14,832 11,564 


Cn ane ieneenneensnnnnenneemnmnnmnmameel 
* Average over whole year, 
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The number of factories for the manufacture of boots and shoes was 
101, of which 97 were situated within the metropolitan area and 4 in the 
remainder of the State. The establishments for making of rubber shoes 
and goloshes are not included in this group, but are classified as rubber 


works (see Table 565). 


The figures in the table are exciusive of particulars of boot repairing 


establishments, which in 1940-41 numbered 685, 


with 1,173 employees. 


Materials and fuel to the value of £174,028 were used, including 996,167 Ib. 
of sole leather and 18,327 square feet of upper leather; the output, valued 
at £491,987, included 2,286 pairs of boots and shoes made. 


considerable export trade. 


Friovur Mirrs. 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
manufacturing the flour consumed in New South Wales, and there is a 


Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1921 are as follow:— 


Tasie 555.—Flour Mills. 


Items. 1920-21, | 1928-29. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 

Number of Establishments Ses 60 56| 54 53 55 
Average Number of Employees* ... 918) 1,094) 1,356) 1,413 1,431 
Total Horse-power installed 8,415) 9,372, 10,503, «10,938 11,341 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 561,688, 804,901 805,016} 869,820 817,499 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 572,456 884,194; 710,207| 706,481] 728,765 
Salaries and Wages paid £ 219,964 312,880; 312,778! 370,594 388,606 
Vaiue of Fuel and Power used £ 37,746 70, 282° 86,720 93,998 96,564 
Value of Materials used £| 4,251,650 5,498,801 4,297,338! 4,223,951; 5,612,399 
Value of Output £) 5,590,405! 6,276,317: 5,281,514) 5,425,182 6,768,024 
Value of Production £ 601,009) 707,174 807,456 1,107,233) 1,059,061 
Wheat Treated ies «.  bus.| 11,596,000 21,478,000 26,427,132 27,825,530] 27,596,123 
Articles Produced— | 

Flour... ask .. Ttons. 244,818 449,011 547,112; 578,466 577,559 

Bran, Pollard, Sharps, etc. _,, 100,545 185,993. 222,116) 250,805 250,348 

Wheat Meal we we) Owt. 21,863 75,289) 165,504) 132,583 207,456 
Flour exported oversea ... ftons, 36,367 183,200) 293,726) t | t 

* Average over whole year. ¥ 2,000 Lb. } Not available for pubiGetibn 
. Biscurr Factories. 


There are in New South Wales fourteen establishments engaged in the 


manufacture of biscuits, of which thirteen are within the metropolitan area. 
The output of biscuits was 49,427,788 lb., with a value of £1,848,803 in 
1940-41, An export trade in biscuits is maintained with the islands of the 
Pacific and Eastern countries, the total oversea exports amounting to 
4,638,000 Ib. in 1940-41. 


FACTORIES. 647 


Details relating to the biscuit factories for 1921 and other years are given 
below :— 


a 


Taste 556.—Biscuit Factories, 


| 


| 
Tteims,. 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1931-32. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 
eee i —. ! 
! i i i 
Number of Establishments sat] 10 | 11: Ti 16 | 15 | 1£ 
Average Number of Employees * 1,783 1,832 | 1,743 | 2,667 2,814 2,969 
Total Horse-power Installed ace 1,276 | 1,280 1,427 H 4,734 5,161 5225 


164,031 | 1 247,665 | 373,646 895,541 | 434,473 
Value of Plant and Machinery 135,285 , 145,753 268,786 266,840 | 286,264 
Salaries and Wages Paid ... £l 221,791 | 238,321 375,701 305,210 455,732 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 
cy 
u £ o : 
Value of Fuel and Power Used £ 23,614 | 37,172 | 28.680 38.203 | 38,682 42,866 
£ | 
£ 
¢ | 


TOW BD 


Value of Materials Used ... 936,747 786,824 507,090 830,341 902,405 | 1,045,588 
Value of Output 1,018,512 | 1,663,976 | 1,789,850 | 1,956,062 
Value of Production i 482,742 
Matcrials Treated ' | 
Flour ... tons (2,000 Ib.)| 12,210 : 12,808 9,865 14,838 15,457 17,703 
Sugar ... ee ww. tons 3,024 3.455 | 2,402 3,526 3.640 4,157 
wi 
| 


£1,358.266 | 1,510,415 


| 
£) 397,905 | 686,419 | 795,432 848,763 | 867,608 
i 


Biscuits Produced x 1b.)38,308.360 48,289,522 (30,619,396 |48,234.873 145,355,005 |49,427,788 
Riscuits Bxported Oversea Ib.] 4,479,651 | 2,662,229 | 1,436,664 ! 1,140,802 | 2,314,695 | 4,637,876 


* Average over Whole year. 


Sugar Mints. 

Sugar cane is cultivated in the lower valleys of the northern coastal 
rivers of New South Wales, and the cane is erushed at three large mills, 
situated, respectively, at Harwood Island, on the Clarence River, at Broad- 
water, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on the Tweed. 


Taste 557.—Sugar Mills. 


{ { 
Tteras, 1920-21, + 1928-29. | 1981-32, | 1938-39, ) 1939-40. | 1940-41. 
i i 
ok toe. = ee ee see ee es oN : a. 2 
Nunber of Establishments a 3 3 3 3 3 
Average Number of Employces* tll 124 212 209 806 
‘Total Horse-power Installed i58 H 2,935 3,501 4,423 4,671 4,713 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 133,870 184,000 240,039 246,944 260,564 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 538,046 540,813 962,748 | 958,734 964,230 
Salaries and Wages Paid ... gi 77,995 89,740 87,948 119,750 
Value of Fuel and Power Used £] 7,749 14,460 14,618 23,017 
Value of Materials Used ... £ 259,355 506,762 471,478 531,710 
Value of Output £ 367,983 756,567 701,202 818,573 
Value of Production £ 164,118 100,879 235,345 } 215,106 262,946 
Cane Crushed tons} 131,313 147,412 179,153 337,088 274,548 343,171 
Articles Produced— | \ | \ 
Raw Sugar, 94 Net titre tons 15,580 | 17,484 | 23,297 | 45,106 | 36,938 47,041 
Molasses mila? 2m gals, 649,800 | 914,000 | 940,600 } 1,479,090 | 1,338,802 a 
(tons 


* Average over whole year; mills in operation about 4 or 5 months annually. 


The Government of Queensland, in terms of an agreement with 
the Commonwealth Government, purchases the raw sugar produced in New 
South Wales and Queensland and makes arrangements for its refining and 
distribution at prices fixed by the agreement. The term of the current 
agreement extends to dist August, 1946. There is an embargo on the 
importation of sugar into Australia. 


Sugar Refinery. 

There 1s one sugar refinery in New South Wales. It is situated at 
Pyrmont, Sydney, and it treats raw sugar from the North Coast and 
Queensland mills. During the year 1940-41 the quantity of raw sugar 
treated wag 3,284,800 ewt., and it gave an output of 3,160,680 ewt. of the 
refined article, valued at £5,071,630, ‘ A 
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The three mills and the refinery provided employment for 1,287 persons 
during the period of operation in the year 1940-41, 


BurtEr Factories. 


Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food, and more than 95 per cent. of the butter made 
in New South Wales is made in factories. Employees in butter factories 
numbered 1,255 in 1940-41 and the output was 103,781,850 lb. of butter, as 
compared with 143,208,000 lb. in 1933-84, when the quantity was the highest 
yet recorded. 


The butter factories are organised for the most part on a co-operative 
basis, and each dairy-farmer who supplies cream is paid according to the 
amount of butter obtained from it. The factories are under the supervision 
ot Government officials, who are trained for the purpose of instructing the 
dairy-farmers and factory managers. By this means the quality of the 
butter produced in New South Wales factories is maintained at a high 
standard, 


Butter is an important item of the export trade, and the marketing 
of butter for both local consumption and export is regulated under an 
arrangement known as the Australian Stabilisation Scheme, which is 
described in the chapter “Dairying Industry.” 


Details concerning: butter factories and their operations in various years 
since 1921 are as follow:— 


Taste 558.—Butter Factories. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1028-29.t | 1038-39. 1939-40, 1940~41. 
i ' 
Number of Establishments... 126; 108 94 | 94, 92 
Average Number of Employees* 1,002 | 1,021 1,186 | 1,208 1,255 
Total Horse-power Installed ...! 5,298 9,799 19,891 | 21,732 | 21,253 


Value of Land and Buildings £/ 308,189) 627,717) 564,558; 611,574! 599,832 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/ 395,668 663,756 624,145 . 705,530 715,529 


Salaries and Wages paid £| 225,392| 284,729 302,037 315,188| 327,368 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 61,655 69,169 82,716 88,550 93,042 
Value of Materials used ... £/ 8,017,379 | 6,925,551 | 6,673,567 | 6,836,308 | 6,392,609 
Value of Output ... we £} 8,974,967} 7,557,363 | 7,342,631 | 7,446,707 | 7,117,412 
Value of Production ass £/ 895,933 562,643 586,348 521,849 631,761 
Butter Produced .. ewt.| 713,078; 819,050] 1,016,345 | 1,000,177 926,624 

Exported oversea} cwt.| 248,833 137,998 213,986 § § 

* Average for whole year. } Includes 4 creameries, 
t Exclusive of exports oversea via Queensland ports, § Not available for publication. 


The production as shown above included butter made from cream imported 
from other States, viz., 8,098 ewt. in 1928-29, 6,689 cwt. in 1938-89, 7,819 
ewt. in 1939-40, and 8,002 ewt. in 1940-41. 


The 92 butter factories mentioned in the foregoing table include five 
factories in which cheese is made as well as butter. 


~ 


FACTORIES. : 649 


There were also 57 other establishments engaged in the treatment of 
dairy produce, viz.,.30 cheese factories, 24 bacon and ham factories, and 3 
factories manufacturing condensed milk and milk products. Particulars 
of the operations of these factories in the years 1931-32 and later years 
were :— 


T ese, Bacon, and Preserved Milk Factories. 
Iteras. | 1931-32, 1937-38. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41, 
i | a 
Average Number of employees*; 549 | 706 730 773 | 871 
Value of land and buildings £, 218,406 | 256,133 | 259,519] 277,618 ; 294,867 


Value of plant and machinery £: 205; 889 221,339 | 213,597! 204,686 235,582 


Salaries and wages paid £/ 136,529 ; = 153,322°; 161,053) 176,776 , 205,340 
Value of materials and fuel £) 945,723 | 1,358,417 (1 484, 822) 1,495,810 | 1,815,844 
Value of output “ee £, 1,171,938 | 1,714,079 (1 850 840] 1,911,812 | 2,290,541 
Value of preduction .., | 226,215 360,662 366,018 416,002 | 474,697 


: t | 


* Average over whole year. 


In addition there were in 1940-41 three factories in which cheese was 
treated after manufacture. 

Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made on farms as well as in factories; 
information as to the total production and details as to supervision of 
factories, marketing of the products, ete.. are shown in the chapter of this 
Year Book relating to the dairying industry. 


Manrearmne Factories. 


Margarine is the principal item of production in six factories of which 
particulars are shown below; these establishments also produced edible 
fats, oil and tallow, preserved meat and bacon :— 


Tape 560.—Margarine Factories. 


i 
Items. 1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 1939-49, 1940-41. 


Number of Factories ‘ee 6 6 6 6 6 
Average Number of Employ: ees. wil 420 416 398 478 705 
Value of Land and Buildings Fal 111,878 | 109,884 127,081 ; 141,997 | 143,185 
Value of Plant and Machinery rs 27,780 35.477 86,000 91,569. 95,757 
Salaries and Wages Paid £; 91,195 | 90,345 92,594 | 114,885 165,655 
Value of Fuel Used ste £ 13,249 12,685 12,420 17,453 21,391 
Value of Materials Used £ 536,076 | 604,681 549,997 | 694,702 883,780 
Value of Output . £ 776,907 $88,345 823,288 939,468 1,218,007 
Margarine Manufactured— i 
“Quantity—Table sue Ib, 8,558,368 4,014,726 4,492,247 | 4,477,907 9,320,758 
Other . 1b.| 18,222,243 20,549,285 22,475,085 | 21,799,991 ! 21,949,266 
Value—Table ... oes £' 184,300 148,773 162,692 163,871 317,875 
Other F &) 501,812 576,346 566,627 © 554,147 575,923 


The total quantity of margarine made in New South Wales increased 
from 21,780,611 lb. in 1986-37 to 31,270,024 Ib. in 1940-41. Approximatery 
380 per cent. of the quantity produced in this year was for table use. 


MBAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 

The annnal production of tinned meat was fairly constant at 5,000,600 
Ib. for several years prior to 1938-39, when it declined to 3,878,000 lb. The 
output rose rapidly during the last two years as a result of wartime 
demand. 

Almost all the frozen and chilled meat is exported oversras, and the 


condition of world markets, ag well’ é as the seasons, pees the Soci of 
refrigerating works. . 2 e, aeeaiies 6s 
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The following table shows the production of establishments treating 
meat by canning, freezing and chilling during 1928-29 and later years :— 


Taste 561—Meat Preserved and it Mefrigerating: 


j t 1 
Products. 1925-29, | 1931-82. 1938 39. | 1939-40. 1940-41, 


‘ 


| 
Preserving Waks—  - ' | | 
Tinned Meat vw Ve. 4,251,040 | 6,814,100 | 3,377,960 | 7,199,312 | 10,391,778 


Refrigerating Works— 
Carcases I’rozen for ed i | 

36,411 | 20,972 53,691 
' 


Cattic an we Now 99,858 | 28,068 

Sheep aks ve No 319,995 947,66) | 314,401 | 754,741 442,794 

Lambs Tex .. No! 358,582 | 1,103,879 | 3,043,154 | 1,445,272 | 2,205,730 

Pies. 0 No.) 47d | 10,438 | 7 5,186)” 19,703 | 19,268 
| | 


\ 
Carcases Chilled-— ‘ i 
Cattle wes .. No 14,999 , 23,255 


119,523 | 243,481 | 268,068 
Sheep ou No. 93,782) 53,700 | 266,987 | 345,663 | 572,992 
Lambs wee No 10,495 20,405 | 258,385; 308,705 ' 318,647 
Pigs... 4. 0) No. 14,533 13,34! 36,47 > 71,113. 100,385 


The number of careases frozen for export er chilled in 1940-41 far 
exceeded the number in auy other year, nolwithstanding 2 decrease in 
eattle treated, as compared with the record of 1939-40. 

The number of sheep and lambs was peas 163 in 1940-41, as compared 
with 2,426,638 in 1914-15, approximately 2,500,000 in 1936-37 and 1937- 
38, and 2,854,881 in 1939-40. The increase in recent years has occurred in 
the number of lambs treated which did not reach 1,600,000 prior to 1939- 
0; the number in 1940-41 was 2,524,377. 


Breweries. 
In 1940-41 six establishments in the State were classed as breweries, and 
four were within the metropolitan boundaries. The tendency to concen- 
tration in large units has been very marked in this industry. 


Ty ‘ABLE 562.—Breweries. 


Items, “1920-21, 1928-29, ay 1938- 30. | F1oso- 40. | 1940-41. 
Number of Establishments sa3 17 8 6 6 6 
Average Number of Employecs * 1,122 1,275 1,009] 1,039 Pe aby 
Total Horse-power Installed... 5,736 6,757 9,936, 10,624 11,918 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 714,156 843,365| 949,648, 972,021) 1,065,557 
Value of Plant and 1} Machinery £| 924,181} 1,038,768) 782,142) 784,005 812,560 
Salaries and Wages paid wk 286,685 387,017} 310,682} 311,997 346,229 
Value of Fuel and Power used £! 66,848 78,00C 85,850) 92,749 £0,965 
Value of Materials used £} 1,316,561] 1,381,494) 1,040,086) 1,057,431) 1,311,074 
Value of Output £) 2,515,224 3 215, 957! 3,492,243] 3,682,265! 4,058.652 
Value of Production ... £) 1,131,815} 1,756, 463) 2,365, ie 2,532,085) 2,656,613 
Materials Treated—— 

Malt ine hele bus. | 832,550 999,385, 1,059, 028, 1,121,827) 1,229,051 

Hops tee aa Ib. 831,656 935,989, 931, 9291 962,912 963,003 

Sugar es oF tons! BA77 5,505} 6 922) 7,483 8,373 
Ale, Ree, Stont produced gals.| 25,470,404] 29,420,920 $33,899,028 F36,610,707/739,698,035 
i} 1 
i { 
* Average over whole year. + Excluding waste beer, 
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Tosacco Factories. 

Seven tobacco factories were in operation during the year 1940-41, all 
Within the metropolitan area. The industry is highly organised, all but a 
small proportion of the output being produced in four large establishments. 
Conditions of employment in the tobacco factories are maintained at a high 
standard, 


Most of the tobacco treated is imported from the United States of 
America. The Australian leaf treated in 1940-41 represented nearly 20 
per cent. of the total used in manufacture. The quantity of leaf produced 
in New South Wales has decreased in recent years owing to disease amongst 
the plants and to difficulties in the marketing of the product. The produc- 
tion was 4,674 ewt. in 1939-40 and 8,589 ewt. in 1940-41, as compared with 
25,066 ewt. in 1930-31. 


The following table shows details of the operations of tobaceo factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1921 :-— 


TaBLe 563.—-Tobacco Factories. 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-32. | 1938-39. ; 1939-40. | 1040-41, 
: 2 ch bac eres ene mS 
Number of Establishments we 16 8 9 8 7 7 
Average Number of Employees* 2,358 2,492 2,263 8,108 3,071 2,980 
Total Horse-power Installed vat 1,044 1,870 2,070 6,104 6,576 6,979 
Value of and and Buildings £291,604 527,850 | 572,815 645,706 | 633,430 630,672 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 226,043 363,150 | 425,977 625,774 598,132 573,946 
Salaries and Wages Paid ... £) 356,781 468,904 454,421 623,799 625,289 607,688 
Value of Fuel and Power Used £ 11,697 12,598 15,730 23,846 25.444 24,850 
Value of Materials Used ... £) 3,403,517 | 3,345,869 | 3,862,008 | 4,806,898 | 4,786,575 | 4,955,102 
Value of Output no £) 4,240,746 | 4,863,300 | 4,834,876 | 6,039,442 | 6,345,864 | 6,654,118 
Value of Production £| 825,532 | 1,504,833 | 957,048 | 1,208,698 | 1,533,845 | 1,674,166 
Materials Treated— 
Australian Leaf wee tb.| 876,007 504,633 793,803 | 2,640,849 | 2,715,338 | 2,713,295 
Imported Leaf os Th.} 9,546,861 13,362,076 | 9,901,645 |10,882,129 |11,306,039 |10,917,545 
Articles Produced— | 
Tobacco oes ce Tb] 6,622,540 |10,134,242 | 8,628,575 |10,755,820 111,148,821 |10,922,319 
Cigars ... wit eae Ib.) 146,433 86,057 | 53,338 34,630 + 
Cigarettes fey ves Ib.| 5,072,903 | 5,117,501 | 3,854,242 | 4,496,428 | 4,614,615 | 4,690,021 
* Average over whole year. + Not available for publication. 
Large quantities of tobacco and cigarettes are exported, mainly to other 


Australian States. The records of the interstate movement are not com- 
plete, but returns supplied by the principal firms engaged in the trade 
cover the following quantities of Australian produce in 1940-41, viz.:— 
972,600 Ib. of tobacco and 2,363,500 lb. of cigarettes exported from New 
South Wales to other States; and 914,300 tb. of tobacco and 827,900 Jb. of 
cigarettes imported interstate into New South Wales. 


The annual consumption in New South Wales of Australian-made 
tobacco during the three years ended June, 1941, was estimated as 
follows:—Tobaceo, 6,339,200 lb.; cigars, 95,000 lb.; cigarettes (factory, 
made), 2,579,000 Ib.; total, 9,013,200 ib. The annual consumption of im- 
ported tobacco, cigars and cigarettes was about 73,500 lb. Tobacco used by 
smokers for making their own cigarettes is recorded as tobacco, and an 
extension of this practice tends to reduce the proportion of tobacco con- 
sumed in the form of cigarettes made in factories. 
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SAWMILLS, 


Sawmilling is an important industry in many parts of the State, the 
majority of the mills being situated in the forest areas. Moulding and 
planing are undertaken at some mills, also the cutting of wood-paving 
bloeks. In the metropolitan district sawmills are conducted in connection 
with yards where imported timbers are treated and joinery work is done. 

Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1921 are as 


follew :-— 


Tasrp 564.—Sawmills. 
Items. 1920-21. 1928-29. { 1981-32. | 1938-39. 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments ...! 496 477 349 435 447 
Average Nuinber of Em-: | i 

ployees* ... A is 4,977 | 3,982 4,981 
Total Horse-power Instatled...j 190,724 | 28,285 29,096 
Value of Land and Buildings £' 811,830 | 936,290 | 712,278 685,976 
Value of Plantand Machinery £ 908,192 , 631,702 i 650,112 
Salaries and Wages Paid ° £) 926,276 268,060 | 970,988 1,081,676 
Value of Fuel and Power 4 J \ 

Used ora eile £ 24,405 22,787 | 66.088 
Value of Materials Used Ei 2,732,656 | 877,911 2,792,295 
Value of Output . £ 4,103,924 | ) 1,319,415 | 4,594,006 
Value of Production ... £i 1,846,863 | 415,717 . 1,735,623 
Logs Treated— i i 

Hardwood— | 

Native... ..cnb, ft.! 14,623,002 12,270,951 | 4,501,032 : £7,879,000 
Imported... ...cub. ft.: 221,415 28,520 ee 134,000 
Softwood— | | 
Native... ...cub. ft.) 5,075,100 | 5,523,560 | 2.322.600 6.514,209 | 11,143,000 
Imported...‘ eub. ft. "576,900 | °’369;900 | “425,100 | $:Poezao | 3,705,000 
Sawn Timber Produced— mae [ 
Hardwood— j H 
Native... ...Sup. f6./115,744,848 |24,414,153 |34,250,922 | 09 510.493 [120,278,044 )187,744,746 
Imported... . Sup. ft.) 2,036,989 282,312 ie i 767.511 69€,020 | 1,467,995 

Softwood— | ? 

Native... ...sup. ft.) 40,866,700 | 11,636,900 |:7,851,300 | 49 94 952 | 62,300,534 | 81,274,683 
Imported... ...sup. ft) 5,262,200 | 3,196,300 | 3,992,500 |, 57’ p5y’ 53 ; 75,290,525 | 40,433,318 


* Average over whole year. 


The native logs treated during 1940-41 consisted of 17,879,000 cubic 
feet of hardwoods and 11,143,000 cubie feet of softwoods; the quantities of 
sawn timber produced therefrom being 137,744,746 super. feet, and 81,274,683 
super. feet respectively. As a result of increases in customs duties on 
iniported sawn timber a greater proportion is imported unsawn and treated 
in loeal mills. 


Repser Works. 


The demand for rubber goods in. New South Wales is supplied to a 
large extent with products of local factories, 


TABLE 565.—Rubber Works. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1931-32. | 1938-39. { 1939-40. | 1940-41, 
Number of Establishinents ai 20 83 92 96 101 101 
Average Number of Himployees* 1,035 2,775 1,786 3,538 3,583 8,856 
Total Horse-power Installed ep 1,069 13,667 17,364 21,680 | 21,782 21,870 
Value of Land and Buildings £) 121,848 843,814 955,674 814,659 813,653 790,678 
Value of Plantand Machinery £] 166,195 836,947 821,567 537,440 | 516,238 515,817 
Salaries and Wages Paid ... £) 162,015 670,200 350,840 735,830 | 779,243 853,304 
Value of Fuel and Power Used £ 12,339 94,678 68,270 94,862 101,851 101,035 
Value of Materials Used . £| 343,504 | 1,566,265 891,916 | 1,882,261 | 2,326,474 | 2,501,473 
Value of Ontput . £| 634,690 | 3,149,467 | 1,696,488 | 2,935,592 | 3,448,414 8,727,057 
Value of Production £| 278,847 | 1,488,524 736,302 958,469 | 1,020,089 | 1,124,549 
Tyres Made... soe «. No. t 670,952 899,051 662,736 Tt t 
Goloshes and Rubber Shoes 
Made... Bee prs. t 2,294,682 | 2,167,291 | 3,557,914 | 3,830,700 | 3,487,654 
* Average over whole year. t+ Not ayailable. 


The recorded value of the output of the rubber works represents, for the 
most part, the value at which the products of the large establishments are 
transferred to their selling organisations. 
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ELEcTRIc GENERATING STATIONS. 

Production and supply of electric light and power has extended rapidly 
in recent years. The establishments include undertakings of the State and 
local authorities, of which turther details are shown in the chapter “Local 
Government” of this Year Book. 


. Large works, controlled by the Commissioner for Railways, in Sydney, 
Newcastle and Lithgow supply electricity for transport and for the railway 
and tramway workshops as well as for industrial and domestic use. <A 
Government undertaking is maintained at-Port Kembla, whence power is 
supplied for harbour works, etc., and current is transmitted to construc- 
tional works in the vicinity and to a number of towns along the South 
Coast and in the Southern Highlands. Another scheme is operated by 
means of power available from the waters discharged through the Burrin- 
juck Dam. The current is supplied over a wide area which embraces 
Wagga Wagga, Cootamundra, Junee, Cowra, and Canberra. 

The largest of the municipal electricity works is the undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Sydney County Council, from which electricity is distributed 
in a large portion of the metropolitan district. Two hydro-electric 
schemes, viz., one in the Dorrigo Shire and the other at Nymboida, have 
been established by local governing bodies in the north-eastern areas. and 
current from the latter ig reticulated through a considerable part of the 
North Coast district. A local government body has been formed to develop 
a hydro-electric scheme in the South Coast division. 

For the purpose of comparative factory statistics particulars of the elec- 
tricity industry are confined to the operations of electric generating 
stations, and do not include particulars of transmission and distribution. 
The amount shown as the value of output of the industry is the amount 
received from the sale of electricity, less transmission and distribution 
costs. 

The statistics of electricity generation in 1986-37 and later years 
are exclusive of plants generating power solely for use within the factories 
in which they are located. Such plants generate approximately 6 per cent. 
of the total electricity produced in the State. 

The development in electric generating stations since 1921 is shown 
by the details given in the following table. The establishments in 1940-41 
consisted of 6 owned by the State, 38 by local bodies, 51 by companies :— 

Taste 566—Electric Generating Stations. 
| 


' 3940-41. 


Items, | 1920-21, 1 to2a-29. | 1038-39. | 1939-40. 
rs 4 peven Ayia ae 
Number of Establishmenta | ...; 117) 126 106 99} 95 
Average Number of Employeés* | 1,292; 2,180 2,072; 2,148 2,251 
Total Horse-power of Prime| | 
Movers installed és | 194,624) 558,131 953,487; 1,057,670, 1,116,621 


Value of Land and Buildings £1,381,092) 2,938,924| 4,584,817) 4,611,531) 4,5£0,718 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 2,531,358) 8,354,176] 11,695,870, 12,271,485}12,273,309 


Salaries and Wages paid £| 327,157 = 676,195 634,276 668,240} 726,320 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 590,373, 1,431,186) 1,363,608, 1,493,276, 1,729,516 
Value of Materials used £) 54,995 238,422 223,343) 236,845) 210,413 
Value of Output és £11,697,763, 4,956,461| 5,719,029, 6,196,385] 6,772,208 
Value of Production... £1,052,395' 3,286,853) 4,132,078 4,466,264) 4,832,379 
Coal used ae .. tons) 510,088 892,355; 1,162,997} 1,200,786) 1,290,873 
Electricity generated— 
In Electric Generating. : 
Stations, 1,000 units, | (1,833,540) 2,018,813) 2 262,747 
In Factories for Owu Use {ousoa0 959,985) 
1,000 units. nl 114,949) 126,634] 142,371 


# Avotage over whole year. t Exclusive of establishments generating electricity for ow Use. 
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The following is an analysis of the disposal of electricity from electri¢ 
generating stations in the three years 1988-9 to 1940-41 :— 


TABLE 567.—¥Electric Generating Stations—Disposal of Electricity. 


Disposal. | 1938-39. | 1939-1940. 1940-41. 
I 
a | 1,000 units. } 1,000 units. | 1,000 unite. 
Bulk sales for subsequent distribution... wee 254,044 247,822 266,662 
Bulk sales to large industrial concerns... Saw! + 
Railways and tramways (traction, etc.) adersh OLE GES BOO DE | Agta eRS 
Domestic light and power sce eke el 212,906 246,135 262,202 
Small industrial and commercial power andi i 
lighting .. gle Si es en” Seale 4198-8505 140,773 156,607 
Street lighting ak : 27,638 | 29,391 30,605 
Used in own works outside generating ti 11,429 31,092 102,280 
Used in generating station Ses és vee 87,913 | 97,925 93,334 
Not classified A or Ae aan ton| 55,745 56,726 70,969 
Electricity lost... its es oa vee! 157,358 } 129,005 143,755 
Total electricity sold, used or lost oe ie 1,833,541 | 2,018,812 | 2,262,747 


In addition to the foregoing, 114,949 thousand units of electricity were 
generated in factories for their own use in 1938-39, 126,634 thousand units 
in 1939-40, and 142,371 thousand units in 1940-41. 

Bulk sales of electricity for subsequent distribution are made to a num- 
ber of undertakings, principally local government bodies, for distribution to 
the public in the area under their control, Particulars of their operations 
are shown in the chapter Local Government of this Year Book. 


Gas Works. 


The gas works in 1940-41 consisted of one governmental concern, 18 
country municipal or shire works, and 23 operated by gas companies. 

Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric plants for purposes of illumination, power, and cooking, the 
use of gas is increasing. 


Tasle 568.—Gas Works. 


Items. | 1920-21. 1928-29. | 1938-39. 193940. 1940-41, 


| | 


i 


Number of Establishments .. 46 48 | 43 | 42 42 
Average Number of Employees* 1,642 1,668 1,092 1,054 1,042 
Total Horse-power installed bse 6,572 8,679 | 17,409 17,854 17,167 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 1,065,074 874,702 741,580 758,665 769,996 
Value of Plant and Machinery .. ~§ 1,892,835 2,907,445 | 3,219,493 3,300,459 3,344,565 
Salaries and Wages paid F £ 37,318 373,412 | 288,913 292,741 303,650 
Vaiue of Fuel and Power used . £ 12,995 247,331 "207,891 208,895 216,812 
Value of Materials used . £) 829,906 1,130,072 762,764 829,049 985,618 
Value of Output ... £ 2,264,644 2,867,142 2,327,850 | 2,308,081 2,559,049 
Value of Production S25 ‘3217 743, 1,489,739 1,357,195 | 1,265,137 1,356,619 


Materials Treated-— 7 ! 


Ceal ... eee re .» tous 564,122 661,878 578,127 |} 621,164 656,735 

Oil... wis gals. 3,700,462 1,851,132 | 2,551,490 1,974,765 t 
Articles Produced-— ! ! j 

Gas... eas 1,000 cub. feet 8,1 31,712 | 10,683,530 | 10,896,185 ; 11,208,764 | 11,509,907 

Coke ... .. tens 346.380 | 435,816 | 412,986 | 385,450 418,762 

Sulphate of Ammonia ... tons 3,061 | 6.546 | 5,800 | 5,900 5,990 


1 i i 


* Average over whole year, A number of men engaged on maintenance work were included in 1928-29 
but such employees were excluded in later years. + Not available for publication. 


In addition to the coke and sulphat e of ammonia made in gas works, 
considerable quantities are made in other establishments in which coal is 
treated. The quantity of coke produced by all plants in 1940-41 was 
2,042,079 tons. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


New Sourn Wates contains extensive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1796, though under the indus- 
trial conditions prevailing at that time its importance was not fully realised. 
World-wide interest, however, was excited by the announcement in 1851 
that gold had been discovered in New South Wales. The discovery 
attracted a rapid flow of immigration to the country and promoted the 
development of its resources. Since 1883 extensive silver-lead deposits have 
been opened up and mined at Broken Hill. Copper and tin deposits also 
were opened up. Coal and silver-lead have proved to be the richest sources 
of mineral production. Tin has increased in importance in recent years 
but copper mining is not extensive. 


Sratistics or MNEs. 


Statistics relating to the mining industry and summarised in this 
chapter are available from two sources :— 

(1) Returns as to employees, wages, value of machinery and plant, and 
total value of minerals raised during the year have been collected 
under the Census Act for each year from 1921 onwards. The 
value of output (as shown in Tables 569 to 571) is estimated before 
treatment ; 

(2) Returns as to quantity and value of the principal metals and 
industrial minerals won during the year have been ascertained 
under the Mining Acts for many years past. The values of 
minerals won (as shown in Tables 588 to 596) relate to the esti- 
mated value after treatment. 


Mines In OprraTIon. 


The following statement is a summary of the particulars furnished by 
mine owners in returns under the Census Act regarding the mines in opera- 
tion and the minerals mined during 1921 and later years. The figures are 
selected items and are not a complete record of either the income or expen- 
diture of the undertakings concerned :— 


TABLE 569.—Comparative Statistics—All Mines, 1921 to 1941. 


{ i 


Amount 4 hos 
Mines Geiss of Value of 
in ebed Salarles 
Year. Opera- Employed and Land, Machinery | waterials | Qutput. 
tion, | (@verage).; Wages Buildings, and and Fuel | (Minerals 
| Paid. etc. Plant. Used, ete. Raised.) 
No, No. £ £ £ £ £ 


1921* 493 25,612 | 6,430,988 | 3,428,735 | 8,118,823 | 1,770,320 | 10,191,975 
1929 369 26,562 | 5,242,393 | 3,981,000 | 7,939,024 | 1,346,519 | 8,832,874 
1931 431 18,370 | 3,838,763 | 3,724,217 | 7,453,590 962,370 | 5,706,425 
1932 496 17,721 | 3,797,055 | 3,737,169 ; 7,698,492 | 1,020,403 | 5,663,552 
1936 592 18,890 | 4,895,850 | 3,666,585 | 7,378,698 | 1,176,732 | 8,429,114 
1937 610 19,775 | 5,836,680 | 3,723,707 | 7,450,227 | 1,406,685 | 10,351,089 
1938 578 20,891 | 5,969,287 | 3,686,962 | 8,141,917 ; 1,557,277 | 10,047,453 
1939 594 22,506 | 6,592,871 | 3,815,465 | 8,363,440 | 1,777,797 | 11,466,916 
1940 568 22,886 | 6,028,288 | 3,721,381 | 8,504,471 | 1,865,929 | 11,024,079 
1941 } 553 22,481 | 7,586,272 | 3,764,438 | 8,526,267 | 2,154,513 | 13,488,023 


*Ineluding in 1921 particulars (excluded in later years) of quarries held under mining tile. 
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In this table the value of minerals won by fossickers, which amounted 
to £133,595 in 1940 and £126,553 in 1941, is-included in the output, but 
fossickers are not included in the number of persons employed in mining. 
The number of fossickerg is shown in Table 573. 

The cost of replacing tools worn out each year and of repairing plant, 
machinery, ete., is included with the value of materials and fuel used, but 
many other costs and overhead charges are not included. 

Coal mining is the principal mineral industry of New South Wales, and 
the annual output of the coalmines represents about 60 per cent. of the 
total value of output of minerals. Coal mining in New South Wales, 
as in other countries, is liable to intermittency, owing to various causes, 
and has been affected by reason of the extensive use of oil and the develop- 
ment of hydro-electricity schemes. 


Summaries relating to coal mines and to other mines are shown bélow :— 
Taste 570.—-Comparative Statistics—Coal Mines, 1921 to 1941. 


{ 


| Value of— 
Mines Persona Salaries 
Year, jin Opera-/ Employed and Land Machinery Materials Output. 
tion, (average). Wages. zB ildings, Pa nea avel a 
No. No, £ £ F3 £ £ 


1921 143 {| 20,973 , 5,703,999 , 3,222,72) , 6,636,857 , 1,469,578 | 9,036,474 
1929 | 180 | 22,470 | 4,053,746 | 3,778,955 | 7,127,140 824,940 | 6,294,870 
1931¢ | 169 15,522 | 3,222,379 | 3,541,988 | 6,736,886 654,319 | 4,441,335 
1932t | 169 | 14,126 | 3,022,474 | 3,548,298 | 6,819,784 | 587,446 | 4,076,108 
1936 160 | 13,515 | 3,492,308 | 3,465,285 | 6,399,424 613,305 | 4,920,908 
1937 | 173 13,828 | 3,047,598 | 3,433,439 | 6,333,082 704,393 | 5,541,611 
1938 173 14,864 | 3,993,059 | 3,402,128 ; 6,605,068 757,863 | 5,653,301 
1939 172 16,201 | 4,685,709 | 3,411,978 | 6,610,626 963,439 | 7,034,816 
1940 151 | 16,888 | 4,089,793 | 3,301,236 | 6,755,654 | 947,542 | 6,393,541 
1941 149 | 16,987 | 5,669,162 | 3,353,626 | 6,766,767 | 1,233,749 | 8,440,071 


{ Exclusive of shale mines. 


Apart from coal mining, the Broken Hill silver-lead field is the most 
important mining activity in the State, and gold-mining has contributed 
to the increase in value of output from metalliferous mining in the past 
decade. 

Statistics of quarries are not included with those shown here, but are 
contained in Tables 597 and 598, 


Taste 571—Comparative Statisties—Mines other than Coal Mines, 1921 


to 1941. 


1 


Mines ‘ Persons | Salaries © ~—— = Ae nue ot ra = + 

Year. i iit n ‘Opera-| Empleved | and : Land | Machinery | Materiais : Output. 
tion. (average). | Wages. | Bui dines. ; and and Fuel | (Minerals 

: : | : Plant. | Used. Raised). 
(No. No | £ rt Wea eee coe hee Ree 
1921* | 350 4,639 | 726,989 206,014 : 1,481,966 | :300,742 | 1,155,501 
1929 18) 4,092 | 1,188,647 | 202,045 R11,884 521,579 | 2,538,004 
193If | 262 2 848 616,384 | ‘182, 299 1 TLTOL 308,051 : 1,265;090 
1932t | 3827 8,595 TT4,581 | 188,871 878,708 432,957 | 1,587,444 
1936 | 432 5,875 | 1,403,542 j 201,806 979,274 563,427 | 3,508,206 
1937 A37 5,947 1,889,082 | 290,258 L117 145 702,292 © 4,809,478 
1938 405 6.027 | 1.976.233 | 284.834 | 1,536,849 | 799,414 4,304,152 
1929 422 6,305 | 1,907,162 | 403,487 1,782, 8l4 ; 814,358 4,432,100 
1940 417 3.298 | tees 489 | | 420,145 T,748;817 ' 918.387 | 4,630/538 
19 £1 404; 5,494 | 1,977,110 410812 | »759,500 | 920,764 | 5,047,952 


* including in 192 departic ula Ars OF quarries held mae: mining title. excluded ia later years. 


} Lucludes shale mines, 
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The amount of wages, as shown in the foregoing tables, includes the 
value of explosives sold to employees, which amounted to £198,609 in 1940, 
viz., £99,873 to coalminers and 98,736 to other miners. 


The materials used in coal mines in 1940 consisted of timber valued at 
£162,655, and other materials valued at £523,831. The value of fuel used 
was £261,056. 


In other mines the value of timber used in 1940 was £336,540, the value 
of other materials £352,044, and of fuel consumed, £229,808. The value of 
fuel used in all mines was £490,859, including the value of 230,621 tons 
of coal, £178,160, and electricity valued at £261,716. 


‘MiNEs In Divistons. 


Particulars of mines in operation in 1940 in the various divisions of the 


State are shown in the following table :— 
TaBLe 572.—Mines in Divisions, 1940. 
Amount | Vaiue of — 
Mines of H = 
< Persons ; { 
oot ag ip : veeq, Salaries | | 
Division, Opera- a she | and { Land Machinery | Materlals 
tion, |S MEE) | Wages and and and Fuel 
| Paid. Buildings. Plaut. | Used. 
es | i? | ° i ~ 
No. | No. £ ! £ | £ 

North Coast... s B 23 152 21, 662 | 8,103 1 11,943. 
Hunter and Manning t 125 10.775 12 GGL 432 { 635,935 
South Coast ... er a 40 4,250 | | Ll ' 204,031 
Northern Tableiand ... walk 124 580 | | | 46,971 
Central Tableland ...  ~ .../ 88 2,171 3 i ; 143,075 
Southern Tabieland ... Saal 11 | 448. 169, 380 | \ H 52,088 
XNorth-western-Slope Saal 24 | wt) 39,110 | ‘ 1 12,695 
Central-westert Siope ioe 23 | 68 | 4728 | { ! 8,025 
South-western Slope 59 1 B55, 44,710 | | 18,773 
North central Plain ... 2 | 6 1,405 | i 42 
Central Plain Se sacl 9 | 134 23,595 | i i 3,211 
Riverina 3 wis, wel 11! 61 10,178 i | 12,950 4,512 
East of Darling nae 13 | 495 | 170,034 | ; 190,654; 83,817 
West of Darling i 16 3,208 | 1,561,012 | 276,378 | 830,201 | 645,811 
Total, New South Wales ...: | 22,886 . 6 02 28,288 1 3,72 5865,929 


The northern coalfields are situated in the Hunter and Manning division, 
the southern in the South Coast division and the western in the central 
tableland. Broken Hill and Cobar districts are west and east of the Dar- 
ling, respectively, and the principal tin mines are in the central tableland 
division. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINING. 


Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. The usual labour conditions in respect of mining 
leases of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private lands. 
are as follows:—!or coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
for first twelve months of term grunted, 2 men to 320 aeres, thereafter 
4 men; for gold, 1 man to 10 acres throughout the full term; for other 
minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first year, thereafter 1 man to 
10 acres. For dredging leases the prescribed labour is in the proportion 
of ‘7 men to 100 acres. The labour eonditions may be suspended in cases 
where low prices for the products or other adverse circumstances affect 
the working of a mine. 
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The approximate number of men engaged in mining in various years 
since 1921 is indicated in the following statement. The number of miners. 
is the sum of the average number employed at each mine in operation 
during the year. Separate particulars are shown of the number of 
“fossickers,” as reported by the mining wardens in the various districts. 
These men work more or less intermittently, digging for gold or other 
minerals, washing alluvial deposits, picking over abandoned workings, or 
prospecting. The average output won by fossickers is small. 


Taste 573.—Average Number of Miners, 1921 to 1941. 
| 


Particulars. | 1921, | 1981. | 1936, | 19383 | 1939, | 1040, 1941. 

| 

Miners— i = ee | _ 

Coal... oe w. 20,784 | 15,522 | 13,515 | 14,828 | 16,144 16,777 | 16,812 
Shale... os... 189 Ga) costs 36 | 57; 11d 175 

Metals— 2 z a 
Gold iss oes 900 | 820 1,561 | 1,172 | 1,341) 1,251 917 
Silver, Lead, Zinc...) 2,085 | 1,755 3,022 | 3,818, 3,786) 3,547 3,283 
Tin ee Ses 826 229 520 673 | 790, 725 | 881 
Copper... re 68 8 | 2 5 i 3 4 12 
Other Metal3 0. j 810¢ 140 48 163 | 131, 234 166 
Other Minerals i + 184 222 196 | 254 237 | 235 
Total, Metalliferous,ete.! 4,639t] 2,786 | 5,375 | 6,027 | 6,305 5,998 | 5,494 


Total, Miners... ...)_25,612$| 1%,370 | 18,890 [20,891 33,506, 22.886 | 22,481 
a : |} ee 
Tossickers— I 
Gold ss tists 52 8,767 3,827 | 2,444 2,262; 2,097 1,305 
Tin uae one 343 687 1,340 898 | 835) 856 | 775 
Other was ey ag 657 147 ae 225 | 162 71 53° 
Total, Fossickers | 450 , 10,111 5,314 | 3,567 | 3,259, 3,024 2,133 


i 
t Includes workers in quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years, 

The number of men engaged in coal mining increased by nearly 2,000 
between 1988 and 1940. In other branches of mining the number of 
employees was 6,000 in both these vears. 

Additional information regarding persons engaged in coal and other 
mines is shown in the following statement. The figures show the number 
employed on the last full working day in each year:— 


Tapp 574, 


Emplevees in Mines, Above and Below Ground, 1931 to 1941. 
(On Last Working Day in Year.) 


“ 
Coal and Shale Mines, | Other Mines. 


; i j 
Year. | working | Employees | Employees | i Working | Empioyees | Employees 
| Pro- above below | Total. |;  Pro- above below Total. 
prietors, ground. ground. | prietors. | ground. | ground. 
i me ome” 4 ae 5 

1931 178 | 4,047 11,583 | 15,808 i 472 | 765 1,739 2,976t 
1932 «196! 3.464 9,916 | 13,576 | 616 1,092 1,977 3,685t 
1933 284: 3,219 9,461 | 12,964 | 727 1,189 2,210 4,126 
19341 286 | 3,161 9,899 | 13,346 | 746 1,452 2,518 4,716 
1935 | 241 | 3,069 | 10,018 | 13,328 I 816 1,712 2,687 5,215 
1936 244; 3,141 | 10,484 | 13,869 I 702 1,639 3,011 5,352 
1937 | 254 | 3,393 11,046 | 14,693 ) 687 1,975 3,506 6,168 
1938 | 246 3,783 | 11,837 | 15,866 || 582 1,783 3.316 5,681 
1939 207 i 3,779 12,499 | 16,485 660 1,777 | 3,569 6,006 
1940 113° sO 4,207 12,962 | 17,282 | 675 1,782 3,329 5,786 
1941 100 | 4,098 13,187 | 17,385 i 592 1,690 2,914 5,196 

: I | q | 


+ Includes shale mines. 
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Approximately 92.4 per cent. of employees in mines in New South Wales 
are adult men and only 7.6 per cent. are youths under 21 years of age. The 
respective numbers working above and below ground on the last full 


working day of 1940 and 1941 were as follow (working proprietors are 
excluded) :—- 


TaBLe 575.—Employees in Mines—Age Groups, 1940 and 1941. 


1940. | 1941. 
Men Employed on Last Full Work- ie ; 
ing Day. Coal and | Other Coal and | Other 
aco one Mines, | Total. |) eee | Mines. 9” Sora 
; ; 
Under Age 21— 
Above Ground $ SA 622 60 | 682 | 589 59 648 
Below Ground ‘ied fal 900 26 926 964 41 1,005 
Total under age 21 .,.| 1,522 86 1,608 1,553 100 1,653 
Over Age 21— | I 
Above Ground ee we 8,585 1,722 5,307 3,509 1,631 5,140 
Below Ground ls’ «. 12,062 3,303 | 15,3865 12,223 2,873 15,096 
Total over age 21 | 15,647 | 5,025 | 20,672 15,732 4,504 | 20,236 
; _ i ; a) 
Grand Total | 17,169 | 5,111 | 22,280 | 17,285 | 4,604 | 21,889 
l 


The employment of boys under 16 years of age and of women and girls in 
or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the emovloy- 
ment of youths. 


Minina MACHINERY. 

The value of the machinery used in connection with mining in New South 
Wales during the year 1940 was £8,504,471, viz., coal mines £6,755,654, 
metalliferous mines, £1,740,087, and other mines, £8,730. The value in 
various years since 1921 is shown below :— 


TasLe 576.—Value of Mining Machinery, 1921 to 1941, 


Year. pe rrr cams peau Other Mines, Total. 
£ £ | £ £ 

1921 6,636,857 1,481,966 f * 8,118,823+ 

1931 6,736,886 699,679 17,025 7,453,590 

1936 6,399,424 948,732 30,542 7,378,698 

1937 6,333,082 1,089,217 27,928 7,450,227 

1938 6,605,068 1,515,334 21,515 8,141,917 

1939 6,610,626 1,743,763 9,051 8,363,440 

1940 6,755,654 1,740,087 8,730 8,504,471 

1941 6,766,767 1,744,419 15,081 8,526,267 
* Included with metalliferoug mines. + Including machinery in quarries held 

under mining title, excluded in later years. t Includes Shale mines. 


The value of the machinery used in mining for the various metals during 
1940 was as follows:—Gold, £561,679; silver, lead and zinc, £982,206; tin, 
£164,808; other metals, £31,394, 
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The following statement shows separately the value of the plant used in 
actual mining operations, that is, in winning and weighing the minerals, 
hauling them to the surface, ventilating the mines, etc.; and the value of 
the conveyance plant for transporting the minerals from the surface to 
wharf or railway :— 


Taste 577.—Value and Purposes of Mining Machinery, 1921 to 1941. 


Machinery in Coal Mines used for— Machinery in Other Mines used for— 


; . ; Total ae 
: i i it 0 
Year. Transporting | | 'Trangport- | ining 
| Mining Minerals to Other Mining jing Minerals’ — Other ientaeeys 
| Operations. | Wharf or | Machinery,| Operations, |to Wharf or, Machinery,| ~ 
i Railway. | | Railway. | 
| 
. a Oe Ba (eS £ £ £ 


1921 | 3,614,955 | 2,561,172 | 460,730 | 924,870*; 122,481*| 434,615*/8,118,823* 
1926 | 4,524,850 | 2,880,051 | 342,238 | 796,461 | 110,820 | 82,488 3,736,908 
1931} | 3,954,708 | 2,528,302 | 253,876 | 680,616 14,531 | 21,557 |7,453,590 
1936 | 3,832,433 | 2,317,492 | 249,499 | 917,947 11,647 49,680 |7,378,698 
1937 | 3,794,549 | 2,282,962 ; 255,571 | 996,229 | 16,064 104,852 |'7,450,227 
1938 | 3,982,658 | 2,344,951 | 277,459 | 1,325,702 24,340 | 186,807 |8,141,917 
1939 | 3,997,363 | 2,344,695 | 268,568 | 1,511,501 14,640 | 226,673 (8,363,440 
1940 | 4,248,086 | 2,242,159 | 265,459 | 1,525,420 17,967 | 205,430 8,504,471 


1941 4,338,826 a 341 | 321, 600 | | 1,422,558 20, 516 | | 316,426 8,526,267 


4 


* Including particulars of quarries held under mintag title which were excluded 7 later years. 
} Shale mines included with other mines in 1931. 


In the coal mines, the value of the machinery employed in mining 
operations in 1940 represented 63 per cent. of the total value; 36 per cent. 
was used for transporting the minerals from the surface of the mine to 
a wharf or railway station. In other mines 76 per cent. was used in mining 
operations and only 1 per cent. in transporting minerals. In some 
cases mine owners have constructed railway lines for the purpose of con- 
necting the mines with the State railway system or with wharves. 

Particulars of the average horse power of engines used for operating 
mining machinery are shown below :—~ 


Tasir 578.—Horse power of Engines—Average Used in Mines 1921 to 1941. 


Coal Mines. Other Mines. | 
ie 2 “ =n) x2 | Total, 
Yoar ‘ | | \ ae | | Engines 
Steam Electric | Other | Steam | Electric | Other = all Mines. 
Engines. | Engines. | Engines. Engines. | Engines. Engines, | 
“{ HP. | HP. |; H.P. | H.P. |; HP. HOP. H.P. 
1921 47,321 | 16,138 | 113 | 12,136*} 1,931*} 593*| 78,239* 
1931f ; 49,436 , 22,907 86 3,350 | 1,528 494 | 77,801 
1936 35,719 | 26,676, 264 | 6,111 3,724 | 3,041 | 75,526 
1937 35,975 | 28,347 | 362 | 6,803 | 4.969 | 3,811 | 80,260 
1938 | 34,579 | 29,141 488 | 7,971 | 9,751 | 3,938 | 85,868 
1939 | 35,749 | 30,125 | 725 7,406 14,485 3,927 | 92,417 
1940 35,989 | 35,739 | 721 7,270 | 14,646 | 4,576 98,941 
1941 383,138 | 36,347 eat 7,608 | 11,937 | 3,454 93,525 
1 


* Including particulars of quarries held under ‘mining title, excluded in later years. 
{Shale mines included with other mines ln 1931, 
The rated capacity of mining machinery in 1940 amounted to 157,490 
horse-power, viz., 122,120 horse-power in coal mines and 35,370 horse- 
power in other mines. 


Coat. 


A description of the coal measures of New South Wales was published on 
pages 669 and 670 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 
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Wartime Control of Coal and Coalmining. 

By National Security (Coal Control) Regulations provision is made for 
control of the production, supply, distribution and consumption of coal 
with a view to secure adequate provision of coal throughout Australia; and 
by National Security (Coalmining Industry Imployment) Regulations 
special arrangements are made for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes in coal and shale mining. 

Control over production, supply, ete., was exercised from February to 
August, 1941 by the Commonwealth Coal Board, which consisted of a chair- 
man and six other members, including an officer of the Department of 
Supply and Development. Between August, 1941, and February, 1942, control 
was vested in the Commonwealth Coal Commissioner and since the latter 
date in the Commission constituted by a chairman and two members— 
one nominated by the owners of the coal mines and the other by the 
Australian Coal and Shale Employees’ Federation. 

Additional regulations were issued in January, 1942, and amended eran 
time to time with a view to maintain continuous production at the mines. 
It is prescribed that owners must not fail, except with consent of the 
Commission, to keep the mines open, nor to observe eustomary practices 
jn respect of employees and employment at the mines except with prior 
approval of the Reference Board (see below), and they must not vary 
rates of pay or conditions of employment except in pursuance of award or 
order of an industrial tribunal. 


Employees must not fail, without reasonable excuse, to work and they 
must not participate in a strike at the mines, except in pursuance of a 
decision of the governing body of their union. If by reason of contra- 
vention of these regulations the operation of a mine ceases or production 
is reduced the Commissivn may direct that exemption from military ser- 
vice by employees who refused to work or participated in a strike be ter- 
minated and they will be required to serve in the military forces or Army 
Labour Corps. 


Offences arising out of contravention of these regulations by owners or 
employees may be prosecuted summarily before the Commonwealth Court 
ot Conciliation and Arbitration constituted by the judge who is chairman 
of the Central Reference Board. 


The Central Reference Board for the prevention and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes in coal and shale mining consists of the chairman and two 
members as special representatives of employers and employees respec- 
tively, and other members selected to represent them according to the sub- 
ject matter before the Board or the districts concerned. Local: Reference 
Boards to deal with disputes as to local matters are established on recom- 
mendation of the chairman of the Central Board. There are local boards 
in New South Wales for the following aisetots viz., Newcastle, Maitland, 
Southern and Western. 


Oil from Coal. 


Developments in the commercial production of power oil from coal 
in Great Britain by the hydrogenation process have focussed the attention 
of coal producers upon the possibilities of using coal produced in this State 
for the production of motor spirit, oils, ete. 


Investigations have been made .of hydrogenation, low temperature car- 
bonisation and synthetic processes. 
*9093—C 
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Tests of bulk samples of coal made abroad in 1934 demonstrated that 
coal from the Greta seam is superior to the best British coal for carbonisa- 
tion at low temperatures and that it yields considerably more tar and coke 
of higher quality. 


State Coal Mine. 

The State coal mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in 
September, 1916. The area of the land containing voal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal has 
been estimated at 240,000,000 tons. Since 1932 control of the mine has been 
vested in the State Coal Mines Control Board, consisting of the Under- 
Secretary, Department of Mines (Chairman), an officer of the Mines Depart- 
ment, nominated by the Minister for Mines, and a representative of the 
Department of Railways, nominated by the Minister for Transport. 


Propuction or Coat. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales to the close of 1941 as recorded by the Department of Mines, 
the total production being 455,561,191 tons, valued at £250,016,057. 


TasLe 579.—Coal Raised in New South Wales to end of 1941. 


Pi ‘oal Raised, Valu verage val 
Period. | saree at Pita Mouth, - perion, te 
| tons. £ 8s. dy 
To 1900 | 91,476,633 37,315,915 8 1 
1901-05 | 30,917,230 10,703,600 6 11 
1906-10 : 40,624,698 14,240,992 7 0 
1911-15 48,831,214 17,759,946 | 7 3 
1916-20 © 44,830,757 25,847,168 11 6 
1921-25 =: 54,469,448 45,086,288 16 7 
1926-30 | 46,170,868 38,628,003 16 9 
1931-35 : 36,906,800 22,719,859 | 12 4 
1936-40 ! 49,567,845 29,448,405 lI Jl 
1941 | 11,765,698 8,265,881 | 14 1 


Gross coal production as recorded in returns under the Census Act in 
each year since 1921 was as follows:— 


TaBLE 580.—Coal, Gross Production—Annually, 1921 to 1941. 


Year. Tons. Year. Tons, 
| 

1921 bee 10,793,387 1932 eee 6,719,706 
1922 ae 10,183,133 1933 oes 7,162,655 
1923 re 10,478,513 1934 oo 7,946,530 
1924 ar 11,618,216 1935 Pr 8,714,472 
1925 sits 11,396,199 1936 aes 9,213,150 
1926 ay 10,885,766 1937 ase 10,084,261 
1927 “oe 11,126,114 1938 ac 9,613,385* 
1928 re 9,448,197 1939 Ses 11,317,328* 
1929 aos 7,651,373 1940 eve 9,662,828* 
1930 238 7,147,127 1941 ous 11,980,077* 
1931 <8 6,487,992 


* Includes Shale. 
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The production of coal exceeded 10,000,000 tons in each year from 1920 
to 1927, reaching the maximum in 1924 when the production was 11,618,216 
tons. Operations were affected by a prolonged cessation of work in the 
northern mines in 1929 and 1930 and by general industrial depression, 
and the output in 1931 was the lowest since 1904. As a result of recovery 
in industrial activity, production rose steadily year by year from 1932 
until it again exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 1987. 
six weeks in 1938 and for ten weeks in 1940 owing to industrial strife. 
1941 the ontput exceeded the peak of 1924 by 361,861 tons. 


quantities of coal raised relate to gross production, which in 1940 


The mines were idle for 
In 
The foregoing 


exceeded saleable ontput by 361,730 tons—consisting largely of coal used 


as fuel in operating coal mines, 


Approximately 66 per cent of the coal is obtained from the northern 


coal-fields. 


since 1932 are shown in the following table. 


TaBLeE 581.—Saleable Coal Raised in Districts, 1932 to 1941. 


The saleable output and average value per ton in each district 


Northern District. Southern District. Western District. Total. 
Year, [| Average (2 ae a waserabe: Average Total Average 
Quantity. tee Quantity. feet. Quantity. Geren Quantity. vere : 
tons 5. d tons. | 8. d. tons. . de tons. 8. d. 
1932 ...| 4,096,437) 12 8 1,004,109) 13 8 | 1,231,562 | 11 2 | 6,332,108 | 12 6 
1933 ...| 4,420,114; 12 0 1,140,007 13 6 | 1,225,260 | 9 4 | 6,785,471 | 11 10 
1934 ...! 5,067,576. 11 4 | 1,264,482 a 12 10 | 1,266,781 | 8 7 | 7,598,839 ' 11 2 
1935...) 5,431,273] 10 10 | 1,467,354) 12 10 | 1,437,129] 8 5 | 8,335,756 | 10 9 
1936 ...| 5,977,897] 10 11 | 1,544,297) 12 8 | 1,339,553 | 8 9 | 8,861,747 | 10 10 
1937 ...| 6,474,920] 11 3 | 1,783,129) 13 0 | 1,466,041 | 8 9 | 9,724,090] 11 2 
1938 ...) 6,120,664) 11 11 ; 1,724,195) 14 0 | 1,414,064] 9 6 | 9,258,923) 12 0 
1939 : 7,184,493] 12 8 | 2,058,866) 14 5 | 1,634,783 | 10 8 10,878,142 | 12 9 
1940 ..,! 6,182,826] 13 6 | 1,709,267) 15 0 | 1,409,005 | 11 6 | 9,301,098 | 13 6 
1941 | 7,772,751| 14 7 | 2,158,409} 15 6 | 1,609,664 | 12 0 /11,540,824 | 14 4 


More than 55 per cent. of the output is drawn from tunnels, and the 


balance from shafts. 


machinery are shown in Table 584, 


Particulars regarding the quantity of coal eut by 
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The quantity of saleable coal produced from each of the principal coal 
seams in 1940 and 1941 was as follows :— 


Saleable Output. 


1940 1941, 

Northern District— tons. tons. 
Greta Seam eat vet aoe wae ve 3,661,802 4,473,891 
Borehole Seam an wae vid ee ag 734,361 1,382,764 
Victoria Tunnel Seam... ao ea, aes 867,543 684,347 
Great Northern Seam x ete ave od 232,796 294,055 
Wallarah Seam... oe sae sis eis 315,898 409,655 
Other Seams ana ae ves oe eee 370,426 528,039 


Total ... wes «» 6,182,826 7,772,751 
Southern District ie ee ine «.. 1,709,267 2,158,409 
Western District oa wae vee bss «» 1,409,005 1,609,664 


Grand Total ... «. 9,301,098 11,540,824 
Colliery Days Worked. 


The intermittency of operations in the coal-mining industry, due chiefly 
to irregularity of orders, industrial disputes and over-development, is indi- 
eated by the following table showing the weighted average number of days 
worked by coal mines in the main coal-mining districts in various years 
since 1913 :— 


TaBLe 582.—Colliery Days Worked, 1918 to 1941. 


Year. Northern, | Southern. Western. Total. 
days. days. days. days. 

1913... | 234 227 261 233 
1917... | 201 207 221 204 
W2E ice: sa) 221 234 217 223 
1925... | 197 194 257 202 
1929(a) 79 | 228 244 132 
1932... | 150 | 158 194187 
Ch ar i a Wi 192 175 
1934... 4.) 177 | 198 202 184 
1935... | 198 216 222 205 
1986... 196 201 | = 207 198 
1937... ..| 209 220 224 213 
1938 (a) ...). 179 196 192 184 
1939... ..., 205 216 216 209 
1940(a2) | 168 166 182 169 
1941 | 218 | 210 | 208 212 


(a) Extensive Industrial disputes occurred in these years. 


The maximum number of working days in a year until 1938 was approxi- 
mately 274, but the average number of days worked has rarely approached 
this total.. During 1989 the number of working days was reduced by the 
Federal Arbitration Court, and the maximum number for the year was 
266. In 1940, when the reduction was operative during the whole year, 
the number was 244 days. 


The average number of days worked was low in 1988 and in 1940, when 
there were prolonged dislocations due to industrial disputes. 
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As a general rule the average in the western mines is comparatively 
high and steady, work being much more regular in the large State colliery 
and in collieries supplying the cement-making industry in this district than 
in the other collieries producing for the open market. 


Output of Coal per Man-day. 
The approximate average output of coal per man-day worked is shown 
below for various years since 1913 :— 


TaBLe 583,—Coal Output per Man-day. 


Per Employee Below Ground. Average For All Employees. 
Year, a ene 


Northern. Southern. | Western. | Total. | Northern.) Southern. | Total. 
} 


tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. |. tons. 
1913 ve] 3°25 2-75 4-01 3-18 2-44 2-12 3:29 2-41 
1917 wal 3°36 2-88 4:29 3-33 2-46 2-20 3:56 | 2-50 
1921 ...| 3-17 2-69 4-62 3:17 2-34 2-00 3-74 | 2-36 
2-41 


19256 —...| 3-25 2:86 | 3-55 3-21 2-42 2-12 2°76 


| 
| 
1929 ...| 367 2-60 4-07 3°45 2°66 2-08 3.16 2-58 


1982 ...| 4:27 | 3-26 4:72 4-15 3-06 2-81 3-16 3-03 


1933 ...| 442 3-44 5-28 4-34 | 3-15 2-58 4:22 | 3:17 
1934. 465 3-14 529 | 440 | 3-35 2-44 4:28 | 3-26 


1935 —...| 484 3-4] 5:08 , 442 | 3-40 2-62 4:17 3°33 
1936 ...| 486 3°39 Bll | 455 | 3:58 2°64 4:18 | 3-44 
1937 ...} 4°88 | 8BE 5:45 | 4:55 3°57 2°59 4:34 3°42 


] 

I 
1938 —..} | 505 3°43 | 5'55 4:71 3°74 2°51 4°55 3°51 

| 


1939 see) 4°79 3°21 SOL | 441 3°53 2:50 417 ; 3:34 
1940... 476 3°42 5°42 45] 3°54 2°60 4:17 3°39 
194] we) 4°62 3°44 5:09 4:39 3°44 2°65 4:10 3°33 


J 


In considering fluctuations in the annual average output per man-day, 
due allowance must be made for the frequent changes occurring through 
the closure of old mines and the opening of new mines with varying 
efficiency, and for the increasing age of workings. After 1930 depressed 
trade and substantially reduced prices tended to divert production to the 
more economical workings. 


Coal Cut and Filled by Machinery. 

The proportion of coal cut by machines increased from 28.4 per cent. in 
1938 to 40.1 per cent. in 1941. The number of machines used for cutting 
coal in 1940 was 231, viz., 158 operated by electricity and 73 by compressed 
air. The use of machinery for filling coal was commenced in 1935 and 
the quantity filled annually rose from 134,500 tons in 1936 to 2,142,420 tong 
in 1941, 
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TasiE 584.—Coal Cut and Filled by Machinery, 1911 to 1941. 


Coal cut by Machinery. Coal filled 
Year. aan | DY Mechanica | 
Electricity. Sompeenes Total. Total Gage i Means, 
tons. tons. tons. per cent. tons. 
1911 ax .| 2,075,000 563,000 2,638,000 30-4 Nil. 
1912 ies --| 1,667,000 662,000 2,329,000 21-5 ie 
1926 tae | 1,201,000 1,056,000 2,257,000 20-7 i 
1931 ak aes 842,000 536,000 1,378,000 21-4 se 
1936 aoe «+! 1,804,000 666,000 2,470,000 26-8 134,500 
1937 ..| 2,036,000 752,000 2,788,000 27-7 301,300 
1938 er ...| 2,088,000 634,000 2,722,000 28-4 619,500 
1939 aap -..| 2,887,000 707,000 3,594,000 3271 1,101,400 
1940 end ..._ 3,319,000 373,000 3,692,000 38-7 1,332,100 
1941 wes +e 4,712,300 40-1 2,142,420 


Disposal of Coal. 


The following statement shows the quantity of coal retained for local 
consumption, and the interstate and oversea exports in 1921 and later years. 
The bunker coal loaded in Sydney Harbour into interstate steamers in the 
years 1921 and 1926 is included in the table under the heading “local 
consumption,” because it was not distinguished in the records from the 
coal taken in that port by intrastate vessels. In this group is included 
also coal used in the coal mines, miners’ coal, etc., which amounted to 
354,462 tons in 1988. The figures for later years are not available for 
publication. 


TasLe 585.—Local Consumption and Export of N.S.W. Coal. 


( 


: Retained tor Sent to other Total 


'. Exported 
‘ Total 
Year Local ' Australian quantity to Oversea * 
ae es consumed in : Production. 
aaa States. Australia, Countries. | 
; 
tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. 


1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 | 8,021,438 | 2,771,949 | 10,792,387 
1926 | 6,347,939 | 2,740,570 | 9,088,509 | 1,797,257 | 10,885,766 
1931 | 4,146,164! 1,540,416 | 5,686,580| 801,412 6,487,992 
1932 | 4,351,613 | 1,575,348 | 5,926,956 | 792,750] 6,719,706 
1993 | 4,632,152 | 1,699,165 | 6,331,317| 831,338 | 7,162,655 
1934 | 5,176,571 | 1,962,805 | 7,139,376 | 807,154! 7,946,530 
1935 | 5,863,602 | 1,974,279 | 7,837,881 | 876,591 | 8,714,472 
1936 | 6,084,524 | 2,217,450 | 8,301,974| 911,176] 9,213,150 
1937 | 6,703,744 | 2,458,002 | 9,161,746 | 922,515] 10,084,261 
1938 | 6,540,409 | 2,162,104 | 8,702,513} 910,872} 9,613,385 


Per cent. of Total. 


1921 48°8 25°5 74:3 25°7 100 
1926 58°3 25°2 83°5 16'5 100 
1931 63'9 23°7 87°6 12-4 100 
1938 68-0 22°5 90°5 95 100 


* Including Ships’ Bunkers, see Table 586. 


On the average local factories have absorbed approximately 45 per cent. 
of the output, the railways approximately 11 per cent., and the export 
trade 33 per cent, 
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J@irposes for which Coal was used. 

Full particulars are not available as to the purposes for which coal is 
used locally, but statistics of factories and railways with those of the export 
trade contain information which covers a large proportion of the total 
production. The following statement shows these details for 1928-29 and 
the last six years, though they differ from those shown in other tables in 
so far as they refer to periods of twelve months ending June, and not to 
calendar years:— 


TaBLE 586.—Purposes for which N.S.W. Coal was Used, 1929 to 1941. 


Coal Used. 1928-29. | 1935-36, 


} 

11939-40.| 1940-41. 
i 

! 7 7 

In Factories— tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. 

Fuelin Electricity Works 882,355) 1,005,424) 1,010,869] 1,099,711) 1,162,997/1,200,786| 1,290,873 


» Other Factories .... 1,318,880) 1,092,790] 1,302,114] 1,388,961) 1,346,667/1,218,630| 1,393,483 


1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. 


2,201,235) 2,098,214] 2,312,983] 2,488,672 2,509,664/2,419,416. 2,684,356 

ee cay er ace 

Raw Material in Gas Works. 661,878, 534,140) 560,174) 577,030, 578,127) 621,164; 656,735 
- Goke Works’ 869,257] 1,284,603] 1,401,608] 1,536,690, 1,661,851|1,833,643) 2,331,234 


i 1,531,185! 1,818,743] 1,961,782 2,113,720; 2,239,978 2,454,807; 2,987,969 
{ ; 


Total in Factories see, 3,732,370| 3,916,957) 4,274,765 4,602,392 4,749,642 4,874,223! 5,672,325 
i | 
On Railways for Locomotive | | 
Purposes ele oe] 1,212,272} 972,890) 985,580] 1,041,106] 994,371 962,197| 1,104,122 
Total, Factories and Railways| 4,944,642) 4,889,847] 5,260,345] 6,643,498] 5,744,013/5,836,420) 6,776,447 
Exporta— i 
Interstatet'—Cargo ..._ | 1,541,788] 1,643,897| 1,900,028) 2,091,142] 1,860,630, + + 
” Bunker | 488,200] 854,380| 404,996) 431,383) 411,098 t + 
Total, Interstate fe 2,029,988, 1,997,777| 2,305,024) 2,522,525) 2,271,737 + t 
ee | + : | ’ 
| 
Oversea—Cargo.... «| 811,608) 306,856] 340,083) 392,013} 381,778 + + 
3 Bunker ... 645,266) 582,866) 572,026) 576,294) 516,655 + + 
Total, Oversea ... «| 956,874) 889,222) 912,109] 968,307) 898,433 t 
Total Exports ... «..| 2,986,862) 2,886,999 3,217,183 | 3,490,832] 3,170,170) t t 
Total, Factories, Railways = 
and Exports oor +..| 7,931,504] 7,776,846] 8,477,478] 9,134,330) 8,914,183 t + 
* Approximate. + Not available for publication. 


The quantity of coal used as fuel in factories has grown with expansion 
in the secondary industries, the requirements of the electric light and 
power works and the coke works being an important factor. The quantity 
used in coke works has increased rapidly as a result of expansion in the 
iron and steel industry. 

The quantity consumed by railway locomotives fluctuates according to 
the volume of goods trafiic. 


Prices or Coa. 

The approximate trend of changes in value of coal is indicated by the 
average pit head values shown in Tables 579 and 581. Western coal, 
being of lower calorific value than northern or southern, is the cheapest. 
The movement in prices is illustrated by the following comparison as at 
each date of change from 1916 to 1930. This was published in the report of 
the Royal Commission which investigated the coal industry in 1929-30. 
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The quotations refer to the basis upon which business was usually done for 
best large coal per ton in cach district in the years in which the prices 
were varied between 1916 and 1930. 


Taste 587.—Prices of Coal—1916 to 19380. 


Year In which Northern— Southern— Western— 


price was changed. { f.0.b., Newcastle. f.o.b., Jetty. f.o.r., Lithgow. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1916... one 12 0 12 0 7 3 
1917, wae 15 0 : 15 0 10 3 
1919... 53 17:9 17 6 12 9 
1920... ee 21 9 21 6 16 9 
1927, oie 26 1 25 6 15 6 
1930 (June)... 22 10 22 3 13 9 


the trade up to June, 1980. Subsequently competition rapidly intensified 
and prices fell continuously. Contracts for large supplies between June, 
1930 and the end of 1987 were undertaken at substantially lower rates-- 
the reductions ranging from 5s. to 8s. per ton as compared with those stated 
for June, 1980. In 1938 and 1939, however, owing {o increasing demand and 
higher costs, prices of coal rose appreciably, but remained substantially 
lower than in 1930. The basis of prices of best large northern coal f.o.b. 
Newcastle usually ranged between 17s. and 21s. per ton in June, 1989. At the 
same date southern large coal f.o.b. jetty was selling at between 17s. and 
21s. per ton and western large coal f.o.r. Lithgow in the vicinity of 12s. per 
ton. 

Small coal and unscreened coal were usually sold at prices several shillings 
per ton below those for large coal. These margins have varied from time to 
time. During recent years it has become increasingly the practice to screen 
coal in a variety of new ways. 


Om SHALE. 


Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variety of torbanite or cannel coal, 
known. locally as kerosene shale, has been found in many localities in New 
South Wales, the most important deposits being in the Capertee and 
Wolgan Valleys. 

The production of oil shale from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1924 amounted to 1,919,685 tons valued at £2,690,710. In subsequent 
years to 19388 only 5,904 tons were raised. 

In 1937 the Commonwealth Government made arrangements to assist a 
private company, the National Oil Proprietary Ltd., in the development 
of the Newnes-Capertee shale oil field. Part of the capital required for 
the project was provided by the Commonwealth Government and the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, in the form of loans bearing a low rate of 
interest. At 30th June, 1941, the amount of capital available to the 
company was as follows:—Share capital (fully paid) £325,000, advance by 
State of New South Wales £166,000, advances by Commonwealth £559,000, 
bank overdraft guaranteed by Commonwealth £250,000; total £1,300,000. 
Among other concessions, tariff protection is provided for a period of fifteen 
years to the extent of 73d. per gallon over imported petroleum spirit and 
54d. over petrol refined in Australia from imported crude oil. The produc- 
tion of crude oil was commenced at Glen Davis, near Newnes, in January, 
1940. 
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Mrxerats Won, as Recorpep pny THE DEPARTMENT or MINES. 

The particulars relating to the minerals won, as shown in the following 
pages, have been obtained from the records of the Department of Mines. 
They differ from those in the preceding tables, as they include, in many 
cases, the value of the ores after treatment at the mines, and they relate 
rather to minerals recovered by treatment during the year than to minerals 
raised to the surface during the year. From the particulars shown in the 
annual reports of the Department the output of iron made from scrap, 
Portland cement, lime, and coke has been deducted, as these items are 
included in the statistics of factories in the preceding chapter of this 
volume. The value so deducted was approximately £2,500,000 in 1939. 

The average annual value of the minerals won in New South Wales 
(including quarry products) in each quinquennial period from 1901 to 1940, 
the annual production since 1936 and the total value of production to the 
end of each period are shown below:— 


TasLe 588.—Value of all Minerals Won in N.S.W. to end of 1940. 


Vaine of Minerals Won.* || | Value of Minerals Won.* 
Period. : Los ; : Year, , 
: serena | ae | | During year, | To end of year, 
x £ } £ £ 
To end of 1900 | ose | 132,635,358 || 1936 11,520,205 | 505,723,902 
1901-05 | 5,873,176 | 161,901,240 i 1937 13,496,603 | 519,220,505 
1906-10 8,380,883 | 203,555,656 |: 1938 12,044,998 | 531,265,503 
1911-15 10,169,752 | 254,404,418 | 1939 13,649,956 | 544,915,459 
1916-20 | 10,821,478 | 308,511,806 |: 1940 14,068,684 | 558,984,143 
1921-25 | 14,622,631 , 381,624,962 | | 
1926-30 | 14,125,356 | 452,251,740 | \ 
1931-35 | _ 8,390,391 | 494,203,697 /' 
1936-40 12,956,089 | 558,984,143 | 


* Includes Quarry products. 


Up to the end of the year 1900 the total value of gold won (£48,422,000) 
exceeded that of any other mineral, but with the subsequent decline in 
gold mining and the development of the coal and silver-lead fields, coal 
advanced rapidly to the head of the list, and the value of silver and lead 
surpassed the output of gold. At the end of 1988 coal represented 43 per 
cent. of the total value of mineral production, silver and silver-lead 25.4 
per cent., and gold 12.6 per cent. 


The values of the ores are estimated after assay. As many metals are 
commonly associated in the same mineral matter it is difficult to make a 
reliable estimate of the quantity and value, especially in cases where the ores 
are exported before final treatment. 


InpivipuaL Metats, Eto., Won is New Sour Wats. 

The following statement shows the estimated quantity and value of 
individual metals, precious stones and industrial minerals (other than coal 
and shale), won in the years 1937 and 1938, also the total yield to the end of 
1938. Particulars for later years are not available for publication. 

*9093—D 
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Taste 589.—Individual Metals, ete. Won in New South Wales. 


Output for year. 
Total Output to 
end of 1938. 
Minerals, 1937. ca 1938. 
a | od 
Quantity. Value. | ave Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
i 
| £ £ | £ 

Gold ax ote ...0t. fine] 68,607 | $595,855 88,698 | $780,958 15,382,301 | 66,918,568 
Silver... - 44,330 | 3,997 $3,822 | 7.357 | 45,932,812 6,145,217 
Silver-lead ore, ete. tons | 281,624 | 4,306,616 317,230 | 3,282,119 | 13,657,362 | 128,676,996 
Lead—Pig, ete. i ol 4 ' ie : ate ! ba 326,621 6,442,397 
Zinc—Spelter and con- j — | 

centrates ets - oo» | 219,838 657,967 , 263,296 | 230,989 | 9,149,909 | 26,330,102 
Copper... eee, OE 8,627) 74,406 ' 1,963 | 87,905 689,749 | 15,920,956 
Tin ingotsandore 1.) 1,143 | 336,628 1,189 | 286,768; 142,753 | 16,422,868 
Tron—Pig (from local i i | 

OFC8). Ssiass sdk ee watettl Adda kth, ite we | 1,414,808 7,511,755 
Iron oxide esa Bis. cil 677 374. 108 ; 43 108,213 95,972 
Ironstone flux ... 00... 4, Soa e a8 ie } “i 135,087 109,741 
Chrome iron ore Obs 5p Sal 459 | 1,536 | 952 | 2,564 44,213 136,354 
Wolfram ... ay a | 45 13.051 | 93 25,740 2,627 | 325,246 
Scheelite .., a wake a4 10 3,401 | 9 | 2,472 1,746 202,209 
Platinum nat, Saeed. 46 | 455 7} 52 29,193 128,544 
Moly bdenite sce ... tons | 16 1,189 8 | 1,759 870 218,126 
Antimony nd Sele pan” Gf 14 3,468 | 144 | 3,444 19,992 376,875 
Manganese ore .., aah ay | 107 822 | 218 ; 740 37,835 83,463 
Bismuth ... ~~ a ae | 7 eg i 4 891 244,780 
Alunite .. 007... sca egee il 334 627 438 821) 60,269 212,696 
Arsenic ... sis vey | ue | ah ab oe i (a) 193,990 
Dolomite... das ae 23,628 11,814 25,539) 82,715 | (a) 176,633 
Limestone flux .., bee 5 | 144,371 28,317 158,381 35,113 | 3,408,617 1,401,997 
Magnesite oe we ogy ft 19,494! = 86,552, 19,158; 941,744 | 234,945 | 384,493 
Diamonds wae .. Carats! 200 200 | 300 : 300 i 205,543 147,949 
Opal ee ae 3,357) 0. | 4,226 | 1,627,022 

+ Value in Australlan currency. (2) Quantity not avallable. 

TE 
; Go. 


Though gold had been found in New South Wales in earlier years, the 
history of gold-mining in the State dates from 1851, when its existence in 
payable quantities was proved by E. H. Hargraves. The deposits are of 
various types, e.g., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or lodes, impregnations in 
stratified deposits and igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in auriferous 
ironstone. Gold is recovered also by dredging from the beds of rivers 
which drain auriferous country. 


The yield of gold in 1929, viz., 7,496 oz. fine, was the lowest recorded in 
any year since 1851. During the period of economic stress which followed, 
the price of gold rose and greater attention was paid to prospecting, and 
the yield rose to 100,255 oz. fine in 1940. The yield in 1941 was 88,091 oz. 
fine, and the value, at the standard rate, £4 4s. 11$d. per oz. fine, was 
£374,204; the value in Australian currency, which includes a substantial 
premium, was £941,244. The prices paid for gold lodged at the Common- 
wealth Bank are shown in Table 599. 


In June, 1940, the Federal Parliament appropriated the sum of £150,000 
for the encouragement of gold mining in the various States; the amount 
allocated to New South Wales was £8,000. 


Following the wartime increase in the price of gold a tax was imposed 
as from 15th September, 1939, on all gold produced in Australia and New 
Guinea. The tax is equal to half the amount by which the price of gold 
exceeds £A9 per fine oz., and is deducted by the Commonwealth Bank from 
payments made for gold received; certain rebates are allowed. Particu- 
lars of the tax are published on page 389 of this volume. 
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Under the National Security (Exchange Control) Regulations, all persons 
possessing gold are required to deliver it to the Commonwealth Bank or 
an agent of the Bank, aud may not sell gold to any other buyer. This 
regulation does not apply to gold coins up to £25 in value, nor to wrought 
gold. The price of gold fixed by the Bank is based on the price paid by 
the Treasury of the United States of America. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won in New 
South Wales to the end of 1941:— 


TaBLe 590.—Gold Won in New South Wales, 1851 to 1941. 


Period. | Quantity. | Value.* | Period. | Quantity. | Value,* 
| _o2. fine. | £ I ; | oz. fine. 
1851-1900 11,399,508 } 48,422,001 |i 1938 88,698 | 780,958 
1901-1910 2,252,851 | 9,569,492 | 1939 87,189 | 848,985 
1911-1920 1,145,185 | 4,864,440 | 1940 100,255 | 1,068,692 
1921-1925 133,835 566,375 \ 1941 88,091 | 941,244 
1926-1930 70,287 298.557 || | 
Br es | oats 1,295,098 a 
0: 525, 792 { 
1987 : 595,855 | Total oe 15,657,856 | 69,777,489 


68,607 


* Value in Australian currency. 


Sitver, Leap, anp Zinc. 


The production of lead and zine in New South Wales is associated closely 
with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill silver-lead deposits being the 
Main source of the output. 


An account of the Broken Hill silver-lead field was published at page 662 
‘of the Official Year Book, 1937-38. 


The lead concentrates are treated at Port Pirie in South Australia. 
Although the greater part of the zine concentrates have been exported, 
large quantities are treated in Australia at Risdon, Tasmania, and portion 
at Cockle Creek in the production of sulphuric acid. 


The quantity of ore raised at the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
1,583,366 tons in 1938, and ore and concentrates despatched from the field 
were valued at £3,508,390. 


A large silver-lead mine is being developed at Captain’s Flat, where the 
prospective ore reserves are believed to amount to 5,000,000 tons. In terms 
cf an agreement between the Government of New South Wales and the 
Lake George Mines Ltd. and the Lake George Mining Corporation, Ltd., the 
Government has constructed a railway from Bungendore on the Goulburn- 
Bombala railway to Captain’s Flat. Production of ore at the mine was 
commenced in February, 1989. 


In assessing the quantity and value of the metals won from the silver-lead 
ores mined in New South Wales, the Department of Mines estimates the 
total value on the basis of the metal produced within the State and the value 
of the ore, concentrates, etc., not smelted within the State, as declared by, 
the several companies at the date of export from the State. The following 
table is a summary up to the end of 1988 of the Department’s records of 
the quantity and value of the silver and lead produced in New South 
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Wales from local ores, and the quantity and value of silver-lead and zinc 
concentrates produced in the State and despatched elsewhere for treat- 


ment :— 


Taste 591—Silver, Lead and Zinc won in New South Wales to end of 
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1988. 
Silver-lead ! 
‘ are ' Concentrates, : Lead-Pig, i Zi 
Period: Silver, : Garbomnte Atle : sutton. Ganienteates: 
ete. j 
| 
Quantity. 
oz. : tons. tons. j tons. 
To 1909 | 9,572,829 , 3,020,611 14,680 | 138,901 
1901-1905 4,154,020 | 1,985,868 | 17,550 | 183,782 
1906-1910 8,310,962 | 1,751,751 71,435 | 1,460, 138* 
1911-1915 | 12,460,553 1,694,834 | 114,375.; 2,093,783 
1916-1920 7,982,192 866,654 80,115 | 553,628 
1921-1925 | 2,960,993 | 1,013,376 | 28,466 | 1,449,599 
1926-1930 | 33,017 | 1,377,163 an | 1,888,821 
1931-1935 | 273,100 : 1,092,253 | + 1,115,356 
1936 | 56,994 | 255,998 | 220,767 
1937 44,330 | 281.624 | 219,838 
1938 | 83,822 | 317,230 | oni i 265,296 
Total ...) 45,932,812 | 13,657,362 | 326,621 _ 9,089,909 
Valne. 
£ £ £ i £ 
To 1900 | 1,562,501 | 28,924,613 274,585 | 157,066 
1901-1905 | 445,051 8,910,586 255,366 | 440,402 
1906-1910 | 892,414 | 11,561,794 996,646 | 3,761,223 
4911-1915 | 1,302,510 | 14,302,570 1,399,601 | 6,861,489 
1916-1920 | 1,426,886 | 12,920,076 2,358,625 | 2,195,599 
1921-1925 | 471,312 | 15,360,784 657,574 | 5,171,152 
1926-1930 | 3,259 | 15,498,294 wee | 5,268,786 
1931-1935 | 24,788 9,793,901 | 1,891,969 
1936 5,142; 3,815,643 198,460 
1937 I 3,997 | 4,306,616 657,967 
1938 7,357 | 3,282,119 rn 230,989 
Total | 6,145,217 | 128,676,996 6,442,397 | 26,380,102 


| 


I 


* Includes 2,758 tons of spelter. 


As the bulk of the ore produced in the silver-lead mines is exported for 
treatment to other parts of Australia or despatched in the form of con- 
centrates to overseas countries, the figures shown in the preceding table 
do not indicate fully the value of the New South Wales production of the 
The Department of Mines has collected records from the 
various mining and smelting companies and ore-buyers with the object of 
ascertaining the actual value accruing to the Commonwealth from the 
silver-lead mines of this State. Thus the following particulars have been 
obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, lead, and zine 
extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents of 
concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on the basis of average 
assays. In the case of the lead and zine contents, the quantities have been - 
estimated only when payment was made for them. 


various metals. 
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_ Tapie 592.—Silver, Lead and Zinc—Metal Obtained and Coneentrates 
Exported, 1921 to 1938. 


tion from 


{ | 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth | 2 fo Total 
from ores raised in New South Wales, | Concentrates exported oversea, Value of 
pie —<— ‘in SS ee SS Produc: 
i 
i 


A 
i 
H 
| 


Year. Contents by average assay, | 


7 / im 2 ieee Silver-lead 

Silver. | Lead. ' Zine, jAggregate 5 ce See , i oo Noes Las 
= | Silver, | a ine ew Sou 
& | Silver. Lead | Zine. | Wales. 


[ 
i 


| Value. | 
1 , 1 

| 
| tons. | oz, fine tons. tons. | 


| 
oz. fine. | tons. | 


i o£ e. £ £ 
1921 | 8,624,413 | 47,426 1,425 | 1,723,964 | 47,127 + 617,a77 | 6,039} 19,273) 261,288) 1,985,102 


| 
’ | 
46,163 | 5,918,014 | 156,532, 835,697 | 7,008! 76,619| 734,261, 6,652,275 


n 


1931 | 6,177,863 | 129,819 | 53,832 | 2,995,029 | 95,421) 460,958 | 13,405 | 43,629 
| | 
| 


1929 | 7,619,884 : 165,364 
i 
957,705 1 3,252,734 


| 
1932 5,806,193 | 131,422 | 58,200 | 3,001,005| 57,501] 178,034 | 1,222 v0.16 | 124,719 | 3,125,724 
i i i i 
147,969 | 


i | | - ! 
1986 | 7,778,514 | 297.755 57,744 | 4,608,838 } 779,289 | 18,569 i 68,011 649,319 | 5,158,207 


' 


1987 | 8,731,750 | 184,822! 43,254 | 6,863,963 | 140,646 | 1,048,749 | 13,832 | 64,785 | $89,991 | 7,243,954 
i Is | i | 

1938 | 8,497,687 | 131,187 | 47,370 | 4,438,183) 142,150 | 1,060,913, 15,213 | 66,359 , 479,795 | 4,917,983 
i i i ; | ' 


silver, lead, and zine, a number of other metals, e.g., cadmium, copper, gold, 
and antimony, but unless these metals are extracted within New South 
Wales they are not represented in statistics of the mineral production of the 
State, except by inclusion as zine concentrates. 

Cadmium is recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product in the treat- 
ment of zine ores mined at Broken Hill. The quantity extracted during 
1988 was 147 tons, valued at £60,770. 


CorPEr. 


The ores of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
Deposits at Cobar yielded a large output until 1920 when the better grade 
ores were worked out. The industry has been handicapped severely in many 
places by the high cost of transport to market, and, as the price fluctuates 
considerably, operations have been intermittent. Large quantities of low- 
grade ores are available. 

The quantity and value of the copper won in New South Wales, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Mines, are shown below:— 


Taste 593.—Copper Won in New South Wales, 1858 to 1938. 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus. f Ore, 
Period. : A s = -| Total Value. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
j I 
tons, | £ tons. £ £ 

1858-1900 ' 95,501 5,474,309 1 6,101 92,651 ~ 5,566,960 
1901-1905 | 33,989 2,011,609 | 8,578 104,533 2,116,142 
1906-1910 | 41,898 | 2,869,101 6,872 | 62,006 | 2,931,107 
1911-1915 | 36,305 «| 2,169,508 = 9,870 | ~—«:108,226 2,277,734 
1916-1920 21,453 | 2,355,248 §54 8,887 2,364,135 
1921-1925 3,963 259,926 ; 129 1,822 261,748 
1926-1930 867 58,053 339 3,108 61,155 
¥931-1935 3,304 $23,951 208 4,026 127,977 
1936 758 45,415 615t 8,272. 53,687 
1937 750 50,483 2,877 21,923 72,406 
1938 1,280 53,572 682 34,333 87,905 
Total | 239,968 15,471,175 36,825 449,781 15,920,956 


+ Concentrates. 
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The output in 1938 was obtained partly from the Cobar mines and partly 
jn the treatment of silver-lead concentrates mined at Broken Hill. 


Tm. 

Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals of commerce. The lodes discovered 
in New South Wales are numerous, but they are on a small scale. The 
maximum depth attained is about 360 feet. 


Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, and western divisions, The 
areas in which workable quantities have been located are on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha as the 
chief centres, and at Ardlethan in the southern district. Alluvial deposits 
ef stream tin ip the northern rivers are exploited by means of dredging. 


Particulars of the output and the value of production of tin are shown 
below :— 


Tasue 594.—Tin Won in New South Wales, 1872 to 1988. 


| ngotes. [ Ore. [ 
resioa. | meni _s Oe __| Jota 
| Quantity. | Value. H Quantity. | Value. mUe 
tons. £ tons. £ £o 
1872-1900 67,055 | 5,879,803 18,581 908,130 6,787,933 
1901-1905 4,319 | 557,855 1,994 142,977 700,832 
1906-1910 5,244 816.061 3,947 377,620 1,193,681 
1911-1915 4,268 | 793.550 7,262 806,815 1,600,365 
1916 -1920 4,346 = 1,053,645 6,953 1,005,841 2,059,486 
1921-1925 3,628 | 805,294 2,005 204,073 =| 1,009,367 
1926-1930 4,654 | 1,120,122 54 1,733 | 1,121,855 
1931-1935 4,941 | 1,050,080 56 | 7,419 | 1,057,499 
1936 3,076 | 262,68) 38 5,793 | 268,454 
1937 J,116 ! 331,530 27 5,098 336,623 
1938 1,162 | 282,024 | 27 4,744 | 286,768 
Total .. 101,809 12,952,625 40,914 | 3,470,243 16,422,868 
: | i i 


The total quantity of tin won during 1938 was 1,189 tons, making the 
total 142,753 tons to the end of 19388. : 


There are a number of dredges for the recovery of tin in the northern 
districts. The quantity obtained in 1938 was 774 tons valued at £120,765. 
The total quantity obtained by dredging from 1901 to 1938 was 32,126 tons, 
valued at £4,242,050. 


Tron axp Iron Ores. 


Iron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recovered 
economically; at Carcoar, where a large quantity has been produced; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,000,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron otes of low grade. 
It has been estimated that in the known deposits, excluding Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000,000 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more costly methods of mining. 
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The quantity of pig iron produced from local ores during the years 1907 
to 1929 was 1,409,728 tons valued at £7,498,435, and 4,580 tons valued at 
£18,320 were produced in 1935 from ore raised at Breadalbane. 


Ironstone flux amounting to 2,482 tous, and valued at £950, was 
obtained during 1933, but there was no further production. 


Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are shown in the 
chapter relating to factories. 


Tron Oxme. 


Iron oxide is obtainable in the Port Macquarie, Moss Vale, Newcastle, 
Milton, Nowra, and Goulburn districts for use in purifying gas or as a 
pigment. The output during 1938 was 108 tons, valued at £43. The totak 
output to the end of 1988 was 103,213 tons, valued at £95,972. 


Oruer Merats. 


Platinum.—Platinum occurs in several districts of New South Wales, but: 
platinum mining is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced to 
the end of 1938 amounted to 20,193 oz. valued at £128,544, of which 7 oz... 
were obtained in 1938. 


Chromite-—Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially- 
important ore of chromium. It is found usually in association with serpen- 
tine. The chromite mined in New South Wales is used as a refractory 
material. The principal deposits are in the Gundagai and Tumut districts, 
and there are smaller quantities in the northern portion of the State. The 
quantity produced during 19388 was 952 tons, valued at £2,564, making a. 
total output of 44,214 tons, valued at £136,354. 


Scheelite and Wolfram.—The tungsten ores, scheelite and wolfram,. 
occur in many localities in New South Wales, generally in association with 
tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite. ‘These ores are used’ 
mainly in the manufacture of special steels for which the demand increases: 
during war periods and declines upon the cessation of hostilities. The- 
production in 1938 was 9 tons of scheelite, valued at £2,472, and 94 tons of 
wolfram, valued at £25,740. The total production up to the end of 1938: 
was 1,747 tons of scheelite, valued at £202,209 and 2,628 tons of wolfram: 
valued at £325,246. 


Molybdenum.—Supplies of molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum, 
exist in New South Wales. Its main use is for the manufacture of molyb-- 
denum steel. The output to the end of 1988 was 870 tons, valued at: 
£218,126, of which 8 tons, valued at £1,759, were produced in 1938. 


Antimony—This mineral may be obtained in a number of districts, in 
the north-east of the State. Owing to fluctuations in the price of the 
metal, mining is spasmodic, The total output of antimony to the end of 
the year 1938 was 19,992 tons, valued at £376,875, of which 144 tons, 
valued at £3,444, were produced in 1938. 


AManganese.—Manganese ores have been discovered in various places but 
‘generally in localities which lack facilities for transport. The tatal pro- 
duction to the end of 1938 was 37,835 tons, valued at £83,463, including 
218 tons valued at £740 produced in 1938. 
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Bismuth—Bismuth has been obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
‘Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in the South Coast division. In other dis- 
tricts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The quan- 
tity of bismuth produced in 1938 was 1 ewt., valued at £4. The quantity 
produced to the end of 1938 was 891 tons of ore, valued at £244,780.. 


Mercury.—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in 
aumerous localities, but it has not been discovered in a sufliciently concen- 
trated form to enable it to be mined profitably. No production of quick- 
silver has been recorded since 1916. - 


DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds and other gem-stones occur in various places in New South 
Wales, but an extensive field has not been discovered. The finest. of the 
New South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South African, 
and are equal to the best Brazilian gems. 


The following table shows the output of diamonds as recorded, but it is 
probable that the actual output was much greater. The majority | of the 
diamonds have been obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton 
districts :— 


TABLE pay wiamronds Won in N.S.W. 


t. ~ ; i 


Period. Carats. | Value. k Period. Carats. | Value. 
a EERE Reet et) eee Se he ee Uh 2s pone 
£ 7 ; £ 
1867=1906 | 100,103 55,535 | 1931-85 | 1,148 1,121 
1901-1905 | 54,206 46,434. | 1936 650 650 
1906-1910 | 16,651 | 12,374 f 1937 | 200 200 
1911-1915 | 16,003 13,358 | 1938 | 300 300 
1916-1920 ] 11,973 12,578 || 1939 | 103 167 
1921-1925 3,282 | 4,183 i 1940 |! | as 
1926-1930 1,077 1,226 ——|- —_— 
cdl h Total il 205,646 | 148,116 


No production of diamonds w was s recorded in 1940. 


OpaL. 

Precious opal oceurs in two geological formations in New South Wales, 
viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in the upper cretaceous sediments. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretaceous rocks at White Cliffs 
and Lightning Ridge. Gems from the latter field are remarkable for colour, 
fire and brilliancy. The opals from vesicles in the tertiary basalt at 
Tintenbar in the North Coast division resemble the Mexican gems. 


The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales. 


TasLe 596.—Opal Won in N.S.W., 1890 to 1940. 


Period. Value. | Period, Value. 


I 
: £ if { £ 
1890-1900 456,599 || 1926-1950 47,409 
1901-1905 476,000 || 1931-1935 15,995 
1906-1910 305,300 | 1936 6,110 
1911-1915 154,738} 1937 3,357 
1916-1920 105,547 1938 4,226 
1921-1925 51,740 | 1939 1,020 
| 1940 1,002 
i ; ———— 
| Total ..., 1,629,043 
iY i 
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The output of opal was greatest during the five years ended 1903, when 
the average value was £115,000 per annum, 


ALUNITE, 

Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile is com- 
posed mainly of alunite, of greater or less purity. Owing to the nature of the 
occurrences, it has not been possible to estimate the ore reserves of com- 
mercial value. Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but 
operations were confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the average yield being 
about 80 per cent. of alum. 


The output of alunite in 1938 was 438 tons, valued at £821, and the total 
production to the end of 1938 was 60,269 tons, valued at £212,696. 


Oryer Mixerars. 


Marble—Beds of marble of great variety of colouring and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work. 


Tiimestone—Immense supplies of limestone are distributed widely through- 
out the State. The commereial value of the deposits depends mainly on 
their accessibility and proximity to market. The bulk of the limestone 
is raised for the manufacture of cement in localities where coal and shale 
are readily available. 

Fireclays.—Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and excellent clays for brick-making, pottery, etc., may be 
obtained in the State, chiefly in Sydney and Wollongong districts. 


Magnesite-—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of 
commercial value. Large quantities have been mined at Fifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1988 was 19,158 tons, valued at £41,744. 


Diatomaceous earth occurs in several localities. The principal deposita 
are situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and Wyrallah. The 
output in 1940 was 3,477 tons, valued at £2,897. 


Other Mineral Deposits—Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, gypsum, slate, and mica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica 
bricks is obtainable in large quantities. | 


Quarries, 

The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan district provides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone 
is finely grained, durable, and easily worked. In the north-western portion 
of the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is 
obtainable. 

Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. 


Granite occurs at many places in the State, and has been quarried 
generally in places near the coast, whence transport is cheaper than from 
less ‘accessible localities. The pylons of the Sydney Harbour Bridge are 
faced with granite quarried at Moruya. 


Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and ere lines and 
dor making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 
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The following statement shows the output of the quarries and clay, gravel 
and sand pits during the years 1939 and 1940, as recorded in returns 
collected from the owners under the Census Act of 1901:— 


Taste 597.—Output of Quarries, 1939 and 1940. 


1939. 1940. 
Stone, etc. ~ 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
tons. £ | tons. - 
Building and Construction 
Stone— 
Sandstone ... 31,094 39,984 13,730 29,357 
Granite 13,002 14,307 20,796 17,208 
Basalt 341,422 88,954 258,716 48,651 
Dolerite : : 89,509 26,185 88,411 28,824 
Trachyte, ete. 1,522 3,172 1,026 2,066 
Limestone wae ei 7,490 | 3,179 5,535 3,134 
Marble x on ae 317 1,330 1,474 5,828 
Quartzite : all. faa ie ese 802. 429 
Macadam, Ballast, etc.— I 
Sandstone 433,813 | 70,697 229,932 62,986 
Granite 116,952 | 38,253 132,477 20,160 
Bluestone, Basalt, ete. 1,012,170 | 200,629 841,396 156,150 
Tronstone 7 23,133: 1,361 | 18,429 1,714 
Trachyte... 5 3,174: 1,192 1,843 691 
Limestone : 44,186 | 13,729 57,837 11,450 
Gravel see 2,826,407 | 455,473 2,841,433 414,103 
Sand ... as ; 479,340 | 37,298 483,523 35,750 
Shale 3 170,687 | 20,814 221,141 35,570 
Andesite F 86,236 7,283 87,234 10,277 
Other... aes . 181,656 15,810 8,126. 757 
Limestone— 
For Cement ... as ‘ 522,277 | 97,048 458,731 84,681 
For Burning : 64,142 23,641 68,382 25,369 
For Flux _... 277,022 53,715 220,362 43,496 
Shale for Cement... 51,744 | 6,930 62,249 9,115 
Sea Shells for Cement 58,752 | 14,688 54,363 14,716 
Shell Grit .. oe 5,719 | 3,961 8,21] 5,549 
Clays— | 
Brick ¥ ” 1,393,647 152,538 1,341,082 150,266 
Pottery : 10,961 2,813 33,310 7,816 
Earthenware 109,345 18,612 97,527 16,283 
Kaolin ian 12,839 8,531 16,691 11,529 
Fire Clay ee 65,417 16,126 37,890 9,090 
Silica ae ne 18,164 8,320 16,626 10,087 
Other... sag ‘i “s 8,915 354 2,459 125 
Total «| 8,461,054 1,446,927 7,731,744 1,273,227 


Of the value of output 


shown above, the portion won from quarries using 


power machinery or employing four hands or more was £1,382,149 in 1939 
and £1,207,520 in 1940. 
The production of building stone fluctuates with the demand for stone 


for the construction of reservoirs and other publie works. 


The output of 


the quarries, as recorded in various years since 1929, is shown below :— 


Tasie 598.—Value of Quarry Output, 1929 to 1940. 


‘Outpat. | Output. 
Year. - Year. ; 
‘Quantity. Value: | | Quantity. | Value. 
1 | 
tons. 7 £ i eae tons. Ee 
1929 | 6,313,050 | 1,373,855 1937 8,616,186 | 1,662,135 
1931 3,218,619 | 634,420 | 1938 9,401,530 1,654,887 
1932 2,580,394 | 563,409 | 1939 8,461,054 | 1,446,927 
1936 7,259,871 : 1,261,301 1940 7,731,744 1,273,227 
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¢ Prices or METALS. 


Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, export parities for lead, 
zinc and copper have been governed principally by the terms of the con- 
tracts for sale to the British Government. ‘The prices f.o.b. Australian 
ports were arranged as follows :—lead, £A.18 16s. 7d. per ton, zinc £A.22 10s., 
and copper £4.60 12s. 6d. per ton—with provision in each case for periodical 
adjustments in accordance with changes in costs of production. 


Prices of metals for use in Australia have been fixed under the Common- 
wealth wartime prices regulations, described in the chapter Food and 
Prices, tin since October, 1939, and lead, zine and copper gince 14th 
December, 1939. The price of tin was fixed at £306 per ton in February, 
1940, £3820 in April, 1941, and £371 in May, 1942. The price of lead and 
zine was fixed at £22 a ton, and the price of copper at £76 per ton in 
February, 1940. A control scheme for copper in Australia was instituted 
in February, 1941, and supplies were pooled for sale at £78 10s. a ton; 
the price was increased to £86 10s. a ton in May, 1941, and £105 in May, 
1942, 

The average prices of gold, silver, lead, zine, tin and copper (in Australian 
currency) in various years from 1929 are shown in the following table. The 
prices for the year represent the mean of the average monthly prices. 
The quotations for gold relate to the average prices paid by the ‘Common- 
wealth Bank for gold lodged at the Mint in Australia. The quotations for 
the other metals are the prices f.o.b. at principal Australian ports of ship- 
ment. 


zi 
| H Export Parities. 


Period. (Mint Price) Sil ni | Tin Copper 
5 uver inc 7 . 
| (Standard). | Lead- | (mectrolytic).| (Standard). Wie eee 
per fine oz. per oz. per ton. | perton. | perton. | per ton. 
Average— | £ 8 dejo. £ad.| £8 dj £8. d.| £58 d 
1929... | 4 5 0 2 06 | 2114 5/ 2519 5 |200 11 5 | 841011 
1931... | 514 9 I 67 | 1419 7/17 3 10 147 13 10/53 0 8 
1932... | 7 5 7 1 10-1 13 8 4/18 6 6j163 5 5 | 4317 3 
1936... «| 814 0 2 1:0 | 2011 3/1910 6 |242 5 8 | 62 1 5 
1987... | 815 1 2 09 | 27 9 3 8 
1938... «| 817 1 2 01 /)171211 2 
1939... =.) 914 4 2 1411712 1 1 
1940... --| 1013 1 2 30 | 18 14 6 
1941. «| 10138 8 243 1/1911 4 
August, 1939 ..., 910 5 1103 | 18 6 8 
December, 1939 .../ 10 12 6 2 38/1818 1 
December, 1940...| 10 14 0 2 38 | 18 8 1 
December, 1941...; 10 11 0 2 50); 21 6 6 
June, 1942 ./ 10 9 0 2 46 | 2013 4 


The Australian export parity price of silver increased from 2s. 3.8d. per 
oz. in December, 1940, to 2s. 5d. in December, 1941; it was steady at 
Qs. 4.7d. during the first five months of the following year. 


In London the Ministry of Supply assumed control of the base metal 
markets upon the outbreak of wat in 1939. Copper, lead and zine may be 
sold .only to licensed purchasers, and maximum prices have been fixed for 
these metals. The fixed prices current since September, 1939, were :— 
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refined copper £stg. 62 per ton, lead £stg. 25 per ton and spelter £stg. 25 15s. 
per ton. The price of tin also was fixed as from 8th December, 1941, at 
£stg. 259 a ton. 


The introduction of an international scheme for the regulation of the out- 
put of tin and its effect upon prices are described in the 1937-88 issue of 
this Year Book. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mixing Laws. 


The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. In the mining districts Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of a Warden, determine suits relating to the right of occupation 
of land for mining and other matters in regard to mining operations. 


Occupation of Land for Mining. 


The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
which entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
land, not otherwise exempted, for mining purposes and to mine therein, 
and to occupy a small residence area. A holder of a miner’s right may apply 
also for an authority to prospect on or to occupy exempted Crown lands, 
and, in the event of the discovery of any mineral, he may be required to 
apply for a lease of the Jand or to continue prospecting operations. Such 
authority may be granted for any period not exceeding twelve months, but 
the term may be extended upon application to two years to enable com- 
pletion of prospecting operations. A business license entitles the holder 
to occupy a limited area within a gold or mineral field for the purpose of 
carrying on any business except mining. 


A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time. 
‘Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement, 
but are required to hold an additional iminer’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same elass. The term of a miner’s right 
or business license is not less than six months and not more than twenty 
years. It may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse- 
ment and registration. The fee for a miner’s right is at the rate of 5s. per 
annum, and for a business license £1 per annum. 


The number of miners’ rights issued in New South Wales was 10,185 in 
1940, and the number of business licenses was 151. 


Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining on 
the land, or as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing drains, etc., and railways, erecting 
buildings and machinery and dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other works in connection with mining, but do 
not allow mining or the removal of minerals from the land. Except in the 
ease of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining lease varies according to the mineral sought, viz., opal, 
% acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleam, or natural gas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 


Private lands are open to mining subject to the payment of rent and 
compensation and to other conditions as prescribed. The mining wardens 
‘may grant to the holders of miners’ rights authority to enter private lands, 
but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not extend 
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to land on which certain improvements have been effected, e.g,, cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a-period up to two years, and during its currency the holder may apply 
for a mining lease of the land. Leases of private lands for mining purposes 
may be granted also. The maximum areas of private lands that may be 
leased are:—Gold, 25 acres; opal, 150 ft. square; coal and shale, 640 
acres; and other minerals, 80 acres. The owners of private lands, with 
the concurrence of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas under agree- 
ment to holders of miners’ rights. 

Dredging leases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands, 
inciuding the beds of rivers, lakes, etc., and land under tidal waters. 


Area of Land occupied for Mining. 
The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1940, was approximately 439,807 acres. The area is not stated definitely,. 
as the area held under miners’ rights is estimated by the mining registrars 


in some eases, where the holders are not required to register the areas 
they occupy. 


Tarte 600.—Mining Leases, ete., 1939 and 1940. 


+ At 31st December, 1939. f At 31st December, 1940. 


Iding. I 

Nature of Holding , Crown ; Private Total i Crown | Private Total 
| Lands. } Lands, ote. | Lands. | Lands. : 
; acres. acres, acres. acres, acres, acres, 

Leases— ' } | 
Mining... , 172.636 | 95,043 | 268,579 |170,745 | 95,268 | 266,013: 

Mining Purposes. 7,270 1,897 9,167 7,804 2,067 B 

Agreements., . coe 45,989 | 45,989 asi 56,197 ; 56,197 
Authority to Buter | wet 56,694 | 56,694 aes 50,357 | 50,357 
Authority to Prospect ‘ das 14,672 wee 14,672 | 10,228 eats 10,228 
Miners’ Rights and Business Licenses 1) wy 7,461 we 7 2460) 6.8477 — s,, 6,847 

Applications for Leases— \ j | H ! 

Mining Sigs oe as eee Sere «| 68,528 | 4,820) 73,348 | 17,234 | 5,231 | 22,465. 
Mining Purposes : ; 894: 45 1,352} 695, 72 767 
Dredging : *4,368 | ; 4.368 | 2,677 | 2,677 

Applications for Authority ‘to Prospect «| 36,785 | ; 36,785 | 14,045 14,045- 
Other Mining Titles ; ee 710 | z i 710 840 = 840° 
Total .., sate ea wot O13, 324 | 205,801 519,125 | 230,615 (209,192 439,807 


* Includes private lands. 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per acre, and of 
private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually oceupied. 
The rent for dredging leases is 2s, 6d per acre in respect of Crown lands, 
and it is assessed by the wardens in open court in respect of private lands. 


Mining Royalties. - 

Royalties are payable to the Crown in respect of the minerals won, except 
in certain cases where they have been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the Crown. The royalty on coal and 
shale is charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals at the 
rate of 1 per cent. of the value. 


Royalty in regard to mining on private lands held without reservation 
of minerals to the Crown, is collected by the Department of Mines on 
behalf of the owner. The rates are 6d. per ton of coal and shale, and 1% 
per cent. of the gross value of other minerals, except gold. The Department. 
retains one-sixth and one-ninth respectively of these amounts, and pays the 
balance to the owner of the minerals. The royalty on gold is payable to 


the Crown in all eases. it mb fal 
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Royalty may be remitted under certain conditions as prescribed by the 
Mining Acts, e.g., if the gross annual output of minerals, other than coal 
and shale, won from Crown Jand under mining Jease does not exceed £500. 
In many cases rents may be deducted from the royalties. 


Royalties amounted to £241,040 in 1939 and £232,385 in 1940. 


Wartime Controt or Minerats Propvuction. 

A Controller of Minerals Production has been appointed by the Common- 
wealth in terms of National Security (Minerals) Regulations to act in 
co-operation with the Departments of Mines in the various States to ensure 
that there will be adequate production of minerals throughout Australia. 


The Controller may take possession of land and use it for production and 
supply of minerals and grant financial assistance and make contracts and 
agreements for such purposes. The regulations do not apply to coal which 
is controlled in terms of regulations described on page 661. 


FENCOURAGEMENT OF PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 


Financial assistance is provided from public revenues to encourage pros- 
pecting for minerals and to assist miners to open up new fields. Miners 
desiring a grant for prospecting must satisfy the Prospecting Board that 
the locality to be prospected is likely to yield the mineral sought, and 
that the mode of operation is suitable for its discovery. The amount ad- 
vanced is to be refunded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral 
by means of the aid. 


The following statenient shows a summary of the amounts allotted to 
prospectors for the various minerals since 1921. Sustenance at the rate of 
£1 a week paid to unemployed persons engaged in prospecting in the years 
ended June, 1931 to 1935, is not included in the table; the amount was 
£46,966 :— 


Tas_e 601.—Grants to Prospectors. 


Period Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 
{years ended es 
30th June). Gold. Sires Copper. Tin. Coal. itinetla: Total. 
a : 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1921-1925 44,926 8,009 3,709 8,478 1,713; 4,578 71,413 
1926-1930 | 36,78 12,027 3,582 | 12,293 1,055 | 6,395 72,132 


1931-1935 | 94,459 1,405 17 3,031 i: 2,486 | 101,398 
1936 30,044 360 tee 2,034 a. | 2,092 | 84,530 
1937 21,230 353 11] 1,318 w= | 2,063 | 25,075 
1938 11,884 881 83 | 5,497 a 1 2,241 20,586 
1939 10,531 3,320 se 1,603 an | 781 | 16,235 


1940 6,294 116 63 303 sear pl 616 7,392 


In each year some of the prospectors fail to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and the amounts allotted are not paid in full. 


The Commonwealth Government has provided financial assistance from 
time to time to encourage prospecting and the development of mineral 
resources. Between 1926 and 1939 a sum of £209,612 was expended for the 
purpose of the encouragement of prospecting for petroleum oil in Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea and Papua. In 1936, a sum of £250,000 was set aside 
for making advances to persons engaged in drilling operations and in the 
initial stages of the production of petroleum and in geclegical surveys. 
Expenditure to 30th June, 1941, amounted to £232,226, viz., advances 
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£114,950, purchase of plant and machinery £81,244, administrative expenses 
£36,032. The amount expended in 1940-41 was £38,406. Information 
relating to the development of shale oil deposits is shown on page 668. 

Grants have been made by the Commonwealth for the assistance of metal- 
liferous mining with the object of relieving unemployment. An amount 
of £75,700 was allocated to New South Wales in the period of four years 
ended June, 1988, and £8,000 to assist goldmining in 1940-41. 


Inspection of Mines. 


The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the health and safety 
of miners is conducted by salaried officers of the Department of Mines in 
terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal and shale 
mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal mine must be 
under the control and direction of a qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must be exercised by him or by a qualified under-manager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to the presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation, the state of the roof 
and sides, and the supervision of shot-firers. 


The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal mines in regard to 
such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and safeguarding of 
machinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, ete. It is provided 
that a person may not be employed in getting coal or shale at the face of 
the workings of a mine unless he has had two years experience or works in 
company with an experienced miner. Special rules are established in each 
mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees. 


The Governor may appoint a District Court judge, a stipendiary or 
police magistrate, or a mining warden to sit as a Court of Coal Mines 
Regulations to determine matters relating to the safe working of the 
coal mines. Courts have been proclaimed at Fast Maitland, Newcastle, 
Muswellbrook, Gunnedah, Sydney, Wollongong, Lithgow, and Mudgee. 


The Mines Rescue Act, 1925, makes provision for rescue operations in 
coal and shale mines by the establishment of rescue stations, rescue corps, 
and rescue brigades. In four districts, viz., the Western, Southern, New- 
eastle, and South Maitland, central rescue stations have been established, 
and the mine owners in each district are required to contribute to a fund 
for their upkeep. The rates of contribution for the year 1940 were as 
follow :—Western, 0.65d.; Southern, 0.6d.; Newcastle, 0.44d.; and South 
Maitland 0.29d. per ton of coal raised during the preceding year. The 
amount contributed was £16,233 in 1989, the amounts contributed in each 
year being calculated on the output of the preceding year. 

A Royal Commission was appointed by the Government of New South 
Wales in August, 1988, to inquire into matters relating to the safety and 
health of workers in coal mines. The Commission reported that the fatality 
rate in coal mines is not higher than in other mines in New South Wales 
and it is more favourable in New South Wales than in Great Britain or’ 
the United States of America. About 50 per cent of the serious accidents 
in New South Wales have been caused by falls of roof and sides and 74 per 
cent. of the fatal accidents were connected with haulage. After this 
inquiry the Coal Mines Regulation Act was amended in 1941 with the 
view of improving standards of ventilation and equipment, methods of safe 
working and control of dust. 
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In the mines to which tke Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified 
manager, exercising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if more 
than ten persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in 
charge of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the Act, 
and the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted for certain 
mines. 

Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. 


The records of the Department of Mines show the following particulars 
regarding persons killed or reported as seriously injured in accidents in 
mining and quarrying during the ten years 1931 to 1940:— 


Tape 602.—Mining Accidents, 1931 to 1940. 


Accidents. Per-1,000 Emptoyees anbject to 


Mining Acts. 

Year. Coal and Shale | Other Miners | Coal.and Shale Other Miners 

Miners. and Quarrymen. | MUners. ; and Quarrymen. 

Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Tnjured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
1931 7 | 66 13. | 35 | “45 419 | 78 211 
19382) | «1B 68 18 ; 28 +90 4-74 1-34 2:09 
1933 | «10 61 | 18 300 | “7 4°56 1-43 2°39 
1934 | 1B 56 | 19 43 | Ill 416 | 1:27 2°87 
1935 | Jl | 61 | 12 : 132* | +82 4:57 | “79 8°72 
1936 | 613) | 60 14 | 189* | “91 4:22 93 12°58 
1937 = 26s 68 ; 19 250* 1:74 454 | 1:26 16°58 
19388 dL CS 17 | 265* ~69 410 | 1:10 | 17-17 
1939 | 15 81 ; 13 212* | “90 4:36 | 93 15°12 
1940 20): 60 16 | 260* | 115° 3°46 1-62 26°31 
| ‘ | 


* Includes minor fractures, etc., not previously reported as serious. 


The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown in 
Table 573 or 574. They relate to the total number of persons who are 
subject to the provisions of the Mining Acts, including persons engaged 
in connection with treatment plant at the mines, and in quarries. No 
allowance was made in calculating the rates for variations in the average 
number of days worked in each year. Particulars of the average time worked 
in coal mines are shown in Table 582. . 


Allowances paid during 1940 to beneficiaries under the provisions of the 
Miners’ Accident Relief Act amounted to £10,654. The beneficiaries at the 
end of the year were: widows, 152; mothers, 6; sisters, 2; permanently 
disabled persons, 113; and children, 10. These allowances relate to acci- 
dents which occurred prior to 1st July, 1917. Compensation in respect 
of accidents which occurred later and compensation for miners and 
quarrymen who contract industrial diseases such as silicosis or lead 
poisoning are payable under the Workers’ Compensation Act and other 
Acts of which particulars are shown in the chapter Employment of this Year 
Book. 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES. 


A Bair resume of the spread of settlement in New South Wales and of the 
development of the problem of rural settlement was published at page 679 
of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


Owing to the collapse of oversea markets, the prevalence of low prices 
and the limited world demand for primary products from 1930 to 1936, 
the problem.of rural settlement became (and remained for some years) the 
problem of maintaining existing settlement rather than of promoting new 
development. Following upon a fluctuating recovery in prices, the policy 
of closer settlement was resumed towards the end of 1937; particulars are 
shown on page 894 of this Year Book, 


Sratistics or Rurau Inpustrigs, 1941-42, 


For the purpose of obtaining as speedily as possible data required by 
authorities concerned with wartime problems of food supply, organisation 
of manpower, ete., the collection and compilation of rural statistics for the 
year ended March, 1942, was carried through as a wartime emergency 
measure and completed in July, 1942. This was rendered possible by the 
co-operation of landholders in furnishing their returns promptly and of 
the police in collecting them. 


In order to expedite compilation of major items, some minor details of 
rural production in 1941-42 were not collected and are not available for 
publication in this issue of the Year Book. 


After the collection of the annual statistics, 1941-42, had been completed 
several special surveys were made in order to gather further information 
for the food supply and manpower authorities. These surveys related to 
various dates in the latter part of 1942 and covered (1) the dairy industry 
in part); (2) vegetable growing and other small scale farming such as 
fruit growing, poultry farming and pig raising; (3) wheat growing; and 
{4) slaughtering. The results of the surveys are summarised in relevant 
«hapters of this volume. 


Runa, Hopes. 


The land of New South Wales which is occupied in rural holdings con- 
sists either of alienated* lands, lands in course of alienation, leased Crown 
jands, or various combinations of these tenures, while a considerable area 
remains as Crown reserves. At 81st March, 1941, the number of agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings of 1 acre or more in extent was 74,495, includ- 
ing, 1,482 unoccupied or not used for agricultural or pastoral purposes at 
that date, and 1,270 used only incidentally for such purposes. These 
holdings embraced a total area of 173,869,144 acres. At 31st March, 1942, 
‘the number of holdings was 73,9783 and the total area 173,554,366 acres. 


* The term “alienated laud’ as used in this chapter and chapter ‘‘ Agriculture’’ refers to the 
‘areas so returned by landholders, and includes perpetual leases, homestead selections, etc., as well 
as land actually alienated or in course of alienation. 


*26549—A 
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The area of the State not embraced within such holdings is approximately 
25,000,000 acres and includes approximately 3,000,000 acres covered by 
rivers, lakes, harbours, etc.; 5,000,000 acres of rugged land unfit for 
occupation of any kind; town lands and holdings 1 acre or less in extent; 
land embraced in State forests and not otherwise occupied; unoccupied 
reserves for necessary public purposes, such as commons, travelling stock 
and water reserves, roadways, railway enclosures. Most of the land unsuit- 
able for settlement is in the coastal and tableland divisions, but propor- 
tionately smaller areas are found in all divisions. 

Of the total area of rural holdings one acre or more in extent, a little 
over 90 per cent. is used primarily for grazing, approximately 6 per cent. 
for agriculture and 3 per cent. for dairying, while under 1 per cent. is used 
for small farming—poultry, pigs, bees, etc. It should be noted, however, 
that a certain proportion of the areas classified primarily to each of these 
main purposes is used for subsidiary rural purposes. 

Of the 71,743 holdings used for rural production in 1941, the number used 
primarily for single purposes was 44,938, viz., 20,897 for grazing only: 
9,938 for agriculture only and 14,098 for dairying only; 22,791 holdings 
were used for two main purposes, viz. 17,864 for agriculture and 
grazing, 3,675 for agriculture and dairying, and 1,252 for dairying 
and grazing; 1,461 holdings were used for agriculture, dairying and graz- 
inig combined and 2,558 were used for poultry, pig and bee farming. 

An approximate classification of the main purposes for which rural 
holdings of one acre and upwards were used in 1908 and later years is 

_ shown below :— 


TABLE 603.—Rural Holdings, Classification according to Purposes, 
1908 to 1941. 


Number of Holdings. 
Main rurpose for which 
holdings are used, 


| 1908. po -12. 3025. saad 1935-36. 1038-30 1939-40.)1940-41. 


wo naan J 


; i | | 
Agriculture only... ea 7, 244 6, gid 11,43 5. 10,806. 10,293 | 10,567 | 10, 373) 9,938 


Dairying only aon 8,575) 8, 157) 9,766: 14,484' 14,969 | 14,129 { 14,210] 14,098 
Grazing only -»| 21, 874. 22 011) 25,428 24,154 21, 970 | | 20,765 | | 20,578; 20,897 


Agriculture and Dairying «| 8, 377 8,258) 5, 624) 3, 371, 4.068 | 3,660 | 3,752) 3,675 
Agriculture and Grazing .../ 18, 733: 21,969) 18, 084. 15,969: 15,995 | | 18, 461 | 18,144; 17,864 
Dairying and Grazing see) 1, 818 2,099 1,794) 1, 148 1 "445 | 1,331| 1,309) 1,252 
Agriculture, Dairying, and) 


H i | i 
Grazing... é 3,312 4,362) 1,734, 1, 146 1,834) 1,489 1,433] 1,461 
Poultry, Pig, or Bee Farm- ' | 1 
ing e.¢ eis S| pat 


879| 1,526 1,630 2,786 | | 2A26 2,540 2,558 


i 


Total Holdings of one dl i | 

and upwards used | 

mainly for Agricultural) | 

and Pastoral Patpores Op: 462 [GP bea 5,391) 72,708 73,358 | 
i 


| 
t 
{ 
| i 
i 
| 
| 


72,828 | 72,339! 71,743 
| 


Nore—The “Dass ¢ of classification was s amended In 1928-29. 


Tn addition, small holdings—mostly less than 30 acres in extent, which 
numbered 2,752 in 1940-41—were used partly for agriculture and pastoral 
purposes, but mainly for residential and other purposes, or were unoccupied 
at the time of collecting the returns. The above table does not indicate 
the actual number of settlers occupying the land—because some holdings 


are held conjointly, and a number of landholders own more than one 
holding. 
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‘In 1928-29 the basis of classification was amended so that: holdings, 
on which agricultural operations were entirely or almost entirely confined to 
the raising of produce to feed sheep, cattle or pigs on the holding, were 
classified under the headings “grazing only” or “dairying only.” Poultry, 
pig, and bee farming are subsidiary activities conducted largely in conjunc- 
tion with other types of farming. 


An analysis of the table discloses a definite trend in recent years 
toward mixed farming. Single-purpose holdings have declined in number 
since 1930-31, and the number of holdings devoted to two or more classes 
ct activity has increased. In 1980-31 there were 49,444 holdings, or 68 per 
cent. devoted exclusively to agriculture, dairying, or grazing, and the num- 
ber of such holdings had declined to 44,983, or 624 per cent. in 1940-41. On 
the other hand multiple-purpose holdings, which numbered 21,634, or 30 per 
cent., in 1980-31, increased to 24,252, or 84 per cent., in 1940-41. Poultry, 
pig or bee farms represented 2 per cent. in 1930-31 and 34 per cent. in 
1940-41. 


The area of land used principally for each of the principal rural indus- 
tries in New South Wales was ascertained, in 1930-31, to be: Agriculture, 
9,679,649 acres; dairying, 5,482,708 acres; grazing, 155,898,564 acres; and 
711,408 acres for other purposes. 

The total area of the various divisions of the State is shown in Table 612, 
and a detailed analysis showing the extent to which wheat-growing was 
associated with other types of farming in the years 1932-33 and 1935-36 
is published on pages 712-714 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 

’ A map showing the distribution of rainfall! in relation to the geographical 
distribution of rural industries in New South Wales was published in the 
Year Book for 1924 opposite page 728. 


Tenure of Holdings. 

The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of two 
classes—freehold and leasehold from the Crown. Only a small proportion 
of the total area occupied (approximately 2 per cent.) is rented from private 
owners, although the area held on lease from the Crown is very large. 
‘enaney, as understood in older countries is, therefore, of small extent, 
and a very large proportion of the total alienated area is occupied by 
its owners. 

.The following table shows the area occupied in each division of New 
South Wales, according to the class of tenure at 31st March, 1941, as 
returned by landholders. 


Leased fr wl Leased from | 
Alienated* | Crown with | ae peat All other Total Area 
Division i or full rights of Lehes at i leases in 
virtually conversion | eonversion’ ; held from | Holdings 
alienated eter tag jnto free- | Crown. | - 
| ia hold. | | 
acres. acres, acres. acrea. | acres. 
Coastal... ome ond sf 9,503,742 1,369,804 | 198,826 | 997,132} 12,069,504 
Tableland... 1... ss, : 18,194,867 | 31299352 | 441,602 | 1,295,910 | 20,231,731 
Western Slopes ... teeth «.-| 22,064,700 1,902,407 | 286,367 | 1,081,089; 25,334,563 
Central Plains and Riverina ...| 30,699,563 5,046,518 490,741 4 2,080,706 | 38,317,528 
Western ... sae ase wee) 15,731,152 | 146,321 506,010 61,532,305 | 77,915,818 
New South Wales... ...| 93,194,024 } 11,764,402 | 1,923,576 | 66,987,142 | 173,869,144 
; i j 


’ See footnote, page 685. cet 
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In the Western Division a large extent of western lands leases has been 
converted to leases in perpetuity in terms of legislation enacted in 1932 and 
1934. Records of the Department of Lands indicate that out of a total 
area of 77 million acres of western lands leases more than 47 million acres: 
have been gazetted as perpetual leases. Part of this land was classified in 
western landholders’ returns in 1941 as alienated or virtually alienated (see 
definition at foot of page 685), and the balanee—more than 30 million 
acres—was still returned as western lands leases and classified (in Table 
604) with all other leases held from Crown. 


-The area occupied in holdings of various classes in 1941 in the following 
table is expressed as a proportion of the total area of each division :— 


TaBie 605.—Proportionate Area of Rural Holdings in Divisions, 1941. 


1 
| Leased from | Leased from 


1 Alienated* ; Crown with | Crown with Allother | Proportion of' 
Divisi or ; full rizhts of |limited rights leases Area in rural 
MIBTOM: virtually | conversion |of conversion held from holdings to 
alienated, | into free- into free- Crown. total area, 
| hoid. hold. 
a per cent.; per cent. | per cent. ; per cent. per cent. 
Coastal ies oe at 42°7 | 61 0-9 4°5 54°2 
Tableland ... ep ae 587 | 128 7 5:0 78:2 
Western Slopes... we | 184 6°8 1-0 3:8 | 90:0 
Central Plains and Riverin 74:2 12-2 12 5-0 92°6 
Western* ... Arr 2 19°6 0-2 0-6 76°6 97-0 
New South Wales* ...) 47-1 5-9 L0 33:8 87°8 


* See footnote, page 685, and paragraph at head of this page. 


Almost 88 per cent. of the total area of the State is occupied in 
holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricultural or pastoral purposes. 
The highest proportion of alienation has taken place in the Western 
Slopes, viz., 78.4 per cent. of the area of the division, and in the Central 
Plains and Riverina 74.2 per cent. 


The greater intensity of settlement in the more easterly districts 
necessitates the allocation of large proportions of land for public purposes, 
and a very considerable proportion of the remaining Orown land 
in the Eastern Division is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unpro- 
fitable for occupation. This is especially the case in the South Coast 
Division, which in parts is very mountainous, only 88 per cent. of the total 
area being occupied by rural holdings, as compared with 68 per cent. in the 
North Coast Division and 57 per cent. in the Hunter and Manning. 


Size of Holdings. 

A table showing the number and size of holdings classified according 
to the total area of alienated and Crown lands combined ag at 30th June, 
1927, was published on page 683 of the Year Book for 1928-29, but similar: 
information for a later year has not been compiled. 

Information regarding the number, area and value of alienated lands im 
holdings according to size as at 31st March, 1941, is shown on next page. 
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TaBLE 606,—Alienated* Land in Holdings—Area and Values, 1941. 
7 Number Aggregate Unimproved Improved 

Atea of Alienated Land of Aréa | Capital Value Capital Value 
in Holding. Alienated of Alienated* of Alienated of Alienated 

Holdings. Land. Land. Land. 

acres, acres. £ £ 

1— 30 9,254 119,300 2,435,040 7,585,940 
31— 320 25,658 3,773,959 18,160,420 49,767,010 
321— 640 10,845 5,174,143 12,297,360 33,541,890 
641— 1,280 11,167 10,335,762 18,575,610 53,061,620 
1,281— 2,000 5,224 8,345,418 12,230,280 35,206,210 
2,001— 3,000 3,394 8,332,035 11,135,660 32,566,710 
3,001— 4,000 tee 1,619 5,622,285 7,374,070 20;847,420 
4,001— 5,000 tee 1,050 4,703,571 5,846,570 16,447,720 
5,001— 7,500 . 1,325 7,956,795 9,657,640 |. 25,936,490 
7,501— 10,000 oe 546 4,722,784 5,461,950 | 14,641,680 
10,001— 15,000 481 5,803,035 6,975,140 17,528,640 
15,001— 20,000 197 3,402,391 3,986,750 9,503,070 
20,001—. 30,000 189 4,563,547 4,167,270 10,295,020 
30,001— 40,000 ey 104 3,601,189 2,430,240 5,654,160 
40,001—- 50,000 ose 62 2,750,990 1,422,260 3,124,450 
50,001—-100,000 101 7,161,413 3,099,240 6,434,180 
100,001 and over 46 6,825,407 1,728,880 3,881,540 
Total 71,262 93,194,024 126,984,380 | 346,023,750 


* See footnote on page 685. 

In 1941 there were 56,924 holdings with alienated areas not exceeding 
1,280 acres. Tho aggregate area of such land was 19,403,164 acres, or 21 
per cent. of the total extent of alienated land in rural holdings, and 
27,003,309 acres or 29 per cent. was held in areas ranging from 1,281 acres 
to 5,000 acres in 11,287 holdings. In 3,051 holdings the alienated land 
exceeded 5,000 acres and embraced 46,787,551 acres or 50% of the total. 

In the Coastal Division 62 per cent. of the alienated land in rural 
holdings was held in areas not exceeding 1,280 acres; 24 per cent. in the 
1,281 to 5,000 acres group, and only 14 per cent. in larger areas. In the 
Western Plains and Riverina Division the ratios were reversed, and the 
distribution was 11 per cent. in areas not exceeding 1,280 acres, 28 per 
cent. in the 1,281 to 5,000 acres group and 61 per cent. in larger areas. In 
the intervening divisions—tablelands and western slopes—the distribution 
was 27 per cent., 42 per cent. and 31 per cent. in the respective groups. In 


the Western Division nearly all the alienated land is held in areas exceed- 
ing 20,000 acres. 


‘TABLE 607.—Alienated Land in Holdings—Area Series in Divisions, 1941, 


Area of Alienatea | — Holdings and ae Land, = ciel Aad, “ion 
and in Holdings. f estern iains an estern = [ hole 
6 Coastal. | Tablelands. Slopes. Riverina. Division. | State. 
Acres, ‘i 
£40 80 a NO 6,459 988 1,010 750 52 9,254 
0 80 ...4 Acres 73,921 15,645 15,339 13,825 570 | — 119:300 
i $50. cS NOs 16,466 4/492 3°164 1/38 155 25,658 
320 --4 Acres | 2,455,083 665,865 468,243 | 164/854 19,934 | 3,773,959 
SA eae NO 5,838 4818 7°: 3:9 144 220 
—1 ‘Actes | 3,402,046 | 3,428.337 | 5,492'879 | 3,080,786 | 105,857 | 15,509,905 
danas oaed NO: 1/034 236 4047 3.473 105 |” 11,287 
ts , Acres | 2,275'284 | 6,253;668 | 9,476,218 | 8,724,676 | 2733403 | 27,003;309 
Konteci nn 2 Ne: 493 878 35 1,871 
5 , Acres | 662,099 | 2,461,557 | 9,890,467 | 5,971,862 | 258,194 | 12,679,979 
No. : 1 3 67. 
10,001~-20,000 4 Acres | 352,022 | 1,616,864 | 2,028,490 | 4,201,931 | 916,119 9,205,428 
No. 29 87 1 135 
20,001-—50,000 4 ‘Acres | 282,707 752,981 | 1,012,281 | 4,420,901 | 4,446,816 | 10,015,726 
No. ie a 4 7 06 14 
Over 50,000 ‘Acres “Il | 240,783 | 4,030,838 | 9,715,199 | 13,986,820 
Retaie ok Os 29,933 13,436 16,144 10,064 786 74,262 
IS + ‘Acres | 9,503,742 | 15,194;867 | 22,064,700 | 30,699,563 | 15,731,152 | 93,194,024 
Total Area of : 
Divisionst ... Actes, 22,287,000 | 25,847,000 | 28,181,000 | 41,394,000 | 80,319,000 |198,028;000 


! oe 
* See footnote page 685, + Exclusive of part of harbours, lakes, etc., and Lord Howe Island. 
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Number of Holdings and Average Area. 


A comparative statement of holdings containing alienated land and the 
average area of such land per holding is shown below. Holdings with less 
than 80 acres of alienated land, which generally are not important in 
relation to rural settlement have been omitted. 


Many of the holdings have leases of Crown lands attached to them, but 
the area shown in the table relates to alienated land only. When two or 
more holdings are owned by the same person they are enumerated 
separately. 


TapLe 608.—Alienated Land in Holdings—Average Area. 


| Holdings coutaining over 30 acres of 
i Alienatcd* Land. 
Year. _ _ 
| 
Number. Area, Average 
" — ' Acres. Acres, 
188l side 32,521 | 27,791,076 855 
189l eae 38,706 | 41,046,249 | 1,060 
1901... se 48,360 | 45,869,742 | 948 
wll... si 57,089 ; 51,043,846 | 910 
1916... see 60,435. 56,047,062 ' 927 
1921... Gel 61,505 | 61,003,468 | 992 
1925. “Al 62,475 65,209,412 1,044 
1930 0. 61,875 | 73,113,486 | 1,182 
1934... anal 61,974 72,385,371 | 1,168 
19387... aa 62,372 | 86,021,083 ; 1,379 
1941 i 62,008 | 93,074,724 | 1,501 
! i 


* See fuotnote, page 685. 


During 1931-32 the classes of lands to be returned under the category 
of alienated land were more specifically defined, and some of the lands 
formerly returned as alienated were excluded; this was the cause of the 
apparent decline in the aggregate area of alienated land between 1930 and 
1934. Increases since 1934 in the aggregate area and the average per holding 
are due largely to the inclusion of a large extent of the land which has 
been converted to perpetual leasehold in the Western Division. The par- 
ticulars in Table 608 include 574 holdings with 1,527,024 acres in the 
Western Division in 1934, and 733 holdings, 15,780,582 acres in 1941. 
Excluding these alienated lands of the Western Division the average area 
of holdings containing over 80 acres of alienated land was 1,154 acres in 
1924, 1,206 acres in 1987 and 1,262 acres in 1941. 


Vatue or ALIENATED Rurat Lanps. 


Information as to the improved and unimproved capital values of lands 
was first collected for statistical purposes in 1920-21. The particulars 
relate to the value, on a freehold basis, of lands absolutely alienated, in 
course of alienation, or held in perpetuity, as homestead farms or homestead 
selections, etc., and used for agricultural aud pastoral purposes. 


The unimproved capital value is defined as the amount which the land 
might be expected to realise if sold under such reasonable conditions as a 
bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements had 
not been made, and the improved capital value as the value of the land with 
all improvements and buildings thereon under similar conditions of sale. 
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Where particulars of unimproved value are not available from owners, 
collectors are instructed to obtain them from the records of shire councils, 
so that the unimproved values quoted may be taken as representing local 
government assessments, except in the Western Division, where no shires 
exist, 


Very few shires assess improved values, and particulars of improved 
capital value of rural lands are obtained from the owners. 


In the table which follows, therefore, the unimproved capital value 
represents in most cases the shire valuation, but the improved values are 
obtained from the owner’s assessment of the value of the land and its 
improvements. It is not possible to deduce the value of the improvements 
from the figures. 


The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis of Local 
Government areas) the distribution of alienated and Crown lands occupied 
in holdings of one acre and upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
together with the total and average value of the alienated lands at 31st 
March, 1941 :— 


TasLE 609—Area and Value of Rural Holdings in Divisions, 1941. 


Alienated* Land in Occupation in Holdings of one acre and over, 
etet Uni d Capital Improved Capital 
Division, pee "Vatie of Land. » Value, ea iia gto 
Total lies eats Total. | Beattie 2 
| 
| Acres, £ £ £ | Acres. 
Ooastal-—~ / O60. i G00, 000. 
North Coast ‘| 3,306 363 $4,322 9°C9 1,358 
Hunter and Manning’ 4,110 2-26 | £5,837 6-29 | 667 
Metropolitan : 273 ; 11-42 7,702 28-21 ; 7 
South Coast wi 1,785 | 2-61 12,170 6°82 | 496 
Total ... ea 9,504 3-07 76,031 8°00 | 2,566 
Pies antes We. \ nae 
Tablelands— j | 
Northern .. aor 4.614 5.653 1-22 14,850 | ' 3°22 1,994 
Central obs aia 6,333 10,137 1.60 $2,663 | 8°15 1,424 
Sovthern.., wl 4,248 5,951 | 1-40 17,258 4:06 1,619 
Total ... 15,195 21,741 | 1:43 64,771 | 4:26 5,037 
Western Slopes— i 
North ar +a 6,937 10,868; 1-58 28,141 | 4:06 1,407 
Central Sse wal 6,349 9,700 1-53 30,671 | 4°83 619 
South 2 8,779 16,074 1-83 50,403 5°74 1,243 
Total 22,065 | 36,742 | 166] 109,215 | 4:95| 3,269 
Plains— 
North-central 5,754 6.647 | 1-16 15,914 2-77 1,999 
Central 10,680 9.125 | 0-86 21,757 2-04 3,278 
Riverina... «| 14,285 21,792 1-52 54,018 3°78 3341 
Total ... 30,689 37,664 1:22 91,689 2-98 7,618 
Western Division 15,731f | 1748 | Ol] 4318 | 0-27 | 62,185 
Whole State ...; 93,194 126,984 | 1:36 | 346,024 3:71 80,675 


* See footnote, page 685. 


+See paragraph above Table 605. 
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“Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and population of each of the 
divisions are shown in Table 612. The average value per acre is closely 
related to these factors. The greater part of alienated lands in the Western 
Division is comprised in perpetual leases, but there is a considerable area 
of freehold land in the eastern confines, and there are naturally marked 
variations in value per acre between the more accessible and the remote 
parts of this vast region. 

The unimproved value of the alienated portions of rural holdings in value 
series as at 31st March, 1941, is shown below:— 


Tasbe 610—Alienated Rural Holdings—Unimproved Values Series, 1941. 


Number of 


Ynimproved Value of ; Unimproved Average 
Alienated* Holdings or Wholly OF ioeeeale j Value of ‘Gaiugre ved 

Alienated Portions of Aeate a | oe aia wa | Alienated Area Value 

Holdings. Holdings. | 88. of Holdings. per Acre, 
£ acres. £ £ os. 
Under 800... 24,213 4,015,923 5,471,560 1 7 
500— 999... 14,031 7 "398, 388 10,101,400 Ti 6 
1,000— 1,999 ... 16.623 16, 503,261 23,256,890 1 8 
2,000— 2,999 ... 7049 13, “476, 696 16,846,170 1 5 
3,000— 4,999... 4,937 13,887,334 18,494,320 Et 2 
5,000— 9,999 ... 2,817 13, 672, 339 18,960,970 ‘A; 8 
10,000—14,999 ... 748 6,759,741 8,955,710 1 6 
15,000-—:19,999 327 3,686,278 5,597,570 1 10 
20,! ‘000 and over 517 13,294,067 19,299,790} aE 9 
Total 71,262 93,194,024 126,984,380 i 7 


The unimproved value was less than £500 in 34 per cent. of the holdings, 
and these contained 4 per cent. of the alienated land; and the value was 
£5,000 or over in 6 per cent. of the holdings which contained 40 per cent. 


of the alienated land. 


In the following table alienated land in rural holdings in the various 
divisions as at 81st March, 1941, is arranged in unimproved value series :— 


Taste 611.—Alienated Rural Holdings—Unimproved Value Series, in 
Divisions, 1941. 


] Number of Holdings with Alienated *Land and Value 
Unimproved Value Series in £. “Allenated “Area: 
Coastal. Table- Western | Plains and; Western | Whole 
lands. Slopes. Riverina. | Division. State. 

Under 500 Pee No. 13,307 5,250 3,524 1,817 315 24,213 
Value£| 3,036,650 | 1,174,290 740,890 | 478,760 40,970 5,471,560 
500 and under 1,000... [No. 6,771 2,779 2,760 1,624 97 14 7031 
Valueg| 4,816,070 | 1,979,220 | 2,064,540 | 1,173,370 68,200 10,101 "400 
1,000 ” 2,000... f No. §;514 - 2,671 4,633 . 2,692 113 16,623 
Values 8,918,990 | 3,722'930 : 6,559,020 | 3,892,320 | 163,630 | 23,256,890 
2,000 ,, 3,000... 1,933 1,089 | 2,214 1,725 7,049 
Values, 4,529,120 | 2,609, "350 | 5,328,150 | 4,171,190 | 208,360 16,846,170 
35000 ” 5,000... ghd 831 1,581 1,506 65 4,937 
Values 3,499,700 | 3,160,030 | 5,906,340 | 5,683,880 | 244,370 18,404/320 
5;000 oy 10,000... f No. 325 533 | 910 980 69 2,817 
Value£) 2,115,510 | 3,648,590 6,161,880 | 6,561,150 | 473,840 18,960,970 
10,000 ” 15,000... 0. 74 130 | 257 260 27 748 
: Value£| 877,360 | 1,560,480 | 3,069,840 | 3,115,980 | 332,050 8,955,710 
15,00 a 20,000... fNo. ; 29 61 | 113 115 9 327 
Valuet 498,720 | 1,017,210 | 1,925,190 | 1,998,680 | 157,770 5,597;570 
20,000 and upwards 26 | 92) 152 | 245 2 $17 
Voluet, 897,330 | 2,868,450 | 4 4,985,020 |10,488,970 59,120 19,299,790 
Total ... No. t 29,933 ; 13 1436 | 16,144 10,964 785 71,262 
: “Wainet 20, 180, 450 2A, 740, 550 36, 741,770 |37,564,300 |1,748,310 | 126,984,380 
The proportion of holdings with unimproved value of £5,000 or over in 
_the various divisions was as follows:—Coastal, 1.5 per cent.; tablelands, 6.1 


per cent.; western slopes, 8.9 per cent.; plains and Riverina, 14.6 per cent.; 
and Western Division, 13.5 per cent. 
* See explanation, page 685, 
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CHARACTER OF SETTLEMENT. 


‘A brief description of the character of rural setilement in New South 
Wales was published on page 689 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


The following analysis of the State, according to natural divisions on the 
basis of Loeal Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, and 
production. A map showing these divisions is published as a frontispiece 
to this Year Book:— 


Taste 612.—Rainfall, Population, Area and Production, in Divisions. 


1940-41, 
Popu- Production (1940-41). 
Range of| asion at | Total one : 
Division. Anaad | {3lst Dec.! Area. { Manu: 
1240. | t . [ieee sa ee ants 
! Rainfall. Wool. Wheat. | Butter, | Minerals.|factures. 
+ : 
j H t 
inches, acres; ib. jpushe.s. Lis L £ 
Coastal — 000 0600 000 000 0009 =| 000 0co: 
North Coast...) 37-78 159 6,965 54 set /61,614 | 17 |. 1,631 
Hunter and 
Manning «| 22-60 324 | 8,396 6,802 20 23,707 | 4,578 |12;187 
Metropolitan...) 27-47 | 1,458 958 202 we | 274 ... | 87,018 
South Coast ...| 28-60 |; 123 5,968 4,052. ou | 8,800 | 1,546 6,688 
Total wee .» | 2,064 | 22,287 | 11,110 | 20 184,385 | 6,141. 107,524 
Tablelands— | | | : 
Northern .. | 29-39 56 8,069 | 28,279 19 | 1,434 | 293°] 2384. 
Central ... ‘y..| 22-55 152 | 10,716 | 51,616 | 2,421 | 1,652 ; 1,046 |. 2,549 
Southern ...| 19-63 52 7,062 | 37,823 42 490 | 169 Hy 371 
Total oe ee 260 | 25,847 | 117,718 j 2,482 | 3,576 | 1,508 | 3,154 
Western Slopes— | | ba clad 
North ... «| 21-32 67 9,219 | 59,040 | 2,218 | 1,439 82'|}' 359° 
Central ... ...| 18+28 67 7,723 | 42,764-| 7,279 854. 71 363 
South ... .. | 18-38 121 | 11,239 | 70,976 | 6,039 | 7,229 87 }. 925 . 
Totat sey ie 255 28,181 163,789 | 15,536 9,513 | 176 | 1,647 
Central Piains— \ \ Te [aarp ee 
Northern -..| 18-27 32 9,579 | 42,879 | 1,286 | 136 | 2 235: 
Central *... ee.| 15-22 29 | 14,811 | 55,646 | 355 | 152 | 38 125 
Riverina ..| 11-23 90 | 17,004 | 66,138 4,252 752 23 652 
Total ans ate 151 | 41,394 | 164,663 | 5,823 | 1,040 | 63 | 4,012 
Western Division ...| 7-18 54 | 80,319 | 79,636 | 2 | 39 | 3,579 | 1,707 
Whole State ae wos 2,784 | 198,028 | 536,907 \ 23,933 108,563 11,467 115,044 | 
t Bepluding area of harbours not included in lova] government areas. ¢ Calendar year, 1939. 


|| Value added 1n process of manufacture. 


The five principal topographical divisions are strips of territory running’ 
from the northern to the southern boundary in a south-westerly direction, 
embracing, respectively, the coastal belt, tablelands, western slopws, central 
western plains and Western Division or far western plains. Except the 
western plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, central and 
southern—which, with the inclusion cf a special metropolitan district, makes 
fourteen subdivisions, each of which presents fairly uniform natural 
features and is affected by uniform physiographie factors. In the north the 
region of high average rainfall extends further inland than in the south, 
with the result that the isohyetals run in a general north and south 
direction. The south-western extremity of the Riverina lies ahout 100 
miles further fromthe coast than does the north-western extremity of the 
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northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall diminishes with insveas- 
ing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivisions shown above 
generally receive more rain than the central, and the central more than the 
southern subdivisions. Rather less than one-half of the total area of the 
State receives average rains exceeding 20 inches per year, and rather more 
than one-half receives an average of more than 15 inches per year. ‘Where 
the rainfall is greatest conditions generally favour the dairying industry, 
the areas with moderate rainfall being more suitable for sheep and wheat. 
In the dry western areas wool-growing is the only important rural industry. 

Not only the quantity, but the season and reliableness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. Intermittent rainfall operates power- 
fully to the detriment of the western hinterland. 

The meteorological conditions of the respective divisions of the State 
are discussed in greater detail in the chapter “Climate” of this Year Book. 


Manufactories are not extensive outside the metropolitan, Newcastle, Port 
Kembla and Lithgow districts, though there are a number of dairy 
factories and sawmills in the coastal districts and ore treatment works at 
Broken Hill in the Western Division. 


VaLusE or Propuction or RuraL Inpustries. 

Information regarding the value of production of rural and other indus- 
tries, as published in the chapter “Production” of this Year Book, indicates 
the relative importance of the rural industries in the economic life of the 
community. A comparison of the value of production of each rural industry 
at intervals since 1911 is contained in Table 502 of that chapter. 

A summary of the gross farm value of rural production in various years 
since 1901 is shown below. The net value since 1925-26 is shown also; this 
is estimated by deducting from the gross value such costs as fodder for live- 
stock, seed, fertilisers, etc., and power and water for irrigation. 


Tabie 613.—Estimated Value of Production—Rural Industries, 1901 


to 1941-42, 
Gross Value, Net Value. 
Year. Poet F Per Head 
Amount. Pooninelin: Amount. Population: 
} 
1 £000 £8. d. £000 £3. d. 

1901 Me os 22,695 | 1612 1 ao? 

1911 aes ...| 36,869 22 210 “ee 

1920-21 ... ».| 69,156 33 1 7 tes 

1925-26 ... sf 66,933 2817 0 60,952 

1928-29 ... wl 74,594 30 0 6 68,079 

1930-31 ... v.{ 42,202 } 1611 8 37,751 
1931-32... | 45,403 | 17.13 8 41,617 
1932-33... +} 50,309 , 19 8 4 45,408 

1933-34 ... «| 60,677 | 23 4 4 55,826 | 
1934-35... «| 51,977 1914 7 46,886 i 
1935-36... ve} = 64,549 | 24 6 0 58,404 | 
1936-37... «| 78,314 , 29 4 8 71,172 | 

1937-38 ... -..| 71,800 2610 1 62,679 

1938-39 a, -| 59,712 | 21 16 10 50,161 
1939-40... -| 72,975 26 8 3 65,904 

1940-4 1* w-| 67,743 | 24 5 11 59,809 

1941-42* a! 70,180 2419 0 60,862 


* Preliminary Estimate, 
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Details regarding estimates of the value of production in each of the 
rural industries are shown in the following chapters. 


VALUE or Macuixnery Usep on Rurau Nowpines. 


A comparison of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying imple- 
ments and machinery in use on rural holdings during various years since 
1901 is shown in the following table, allowance being made for depre- 
ciation :— 


TaBLE 614.—Value of Rural Machinery, 1901 to 1941. 


; es 


{ A 


Season. | Agricultural. Dairying. Pastoral.* Total Value.t 
£ £ en ee 
1900-01 2,065,780 237,220 754,050 3,057.050 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 | 5,432,440 
1920-21 7,120,380 |- 910,260 3,141,030 | 11,171,670 


1928-29 | 10,883,550 | 1,214,670 5,067,940 | 17,166,160 
1930-31 10,526,390 | 1,171,000 | 4,676,920 | 16,374,310 
1931-32 9,526,396 | 1,149,387 4,125,417 | 14,801,200 
1935-36 9,039,026 1,218,672 4,163,797 | 14,421,495 
1936-37 9,949,677 1,191,124 | 4,001,702 | 15,142,503 
1937-38 | 11,050,645 | 1,224,242 | 4,239,795 | 16,514,682 
1938-39 | 11,516,668 1,275,622 | 4,205,752 | 16,998,042 
1939-40 | 11,479,732 | 1,408,270 | 4,295,827 | 17,183,829 
1940-41 | 11,679,833 | 1,502,849 4,416,062 | 17,598,744 

L 1 


* Includes in many cases farming implements used on pastoral hoidings, 
¢ Excludes machinery, ete., used for poultry, pig and bee-farming. 


In 1940-41 the value of machinery used in holdings devoted to poultry, 
pigs and bees amounted to £889,375, as compared with £148,274 in 1981-32 
and £384,163 in 1939-40. 


There has been substantial increase in the mechanisation gf the rural 
industries, and notably in agriculture. Information as to the number of 
tractors in use on farms at 30th June, 1930, and in certain later years, 
is shown on page 732 of this volume. The decline in total value of 
machinery after 1928-29 was apparently due to depreciation and non- 
replacement of existing machinery during the period of depression which 
affected agriculture with particular severity. There were appreciable 
increases In 1935-36 and in 1936-87 which synchronised with a recovery of 
wheat and wool values. Although prices declined subsequently, the value 
of machinery used on rural holdings continued to increase and in 1940-41 
it was greater than ever before. The value of dairying machinery which 
had not varied greatly for several years increased by nearly 18 per cent. 
between 1938-39 and 1940-41. 
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“The following table indicates the approximate value of rural holdings, and 
of machinery and live stock thereon, in various years since 1929; the value 
of Crown lands leased to landholders is not included :— 


Tavsie 615.—Value of Rural Holdings, Machinery and Stock, 1929 to 1941. 


| Averace Value of Alienated 


eee ene | Value of land per acre (as returned). 
At Bist March. elena Machinery Ai vestock 1 l-ptat, 

oe Implements, Unimproved.| Improved. 
| | : 

~ £000. £000. £000. £000, Eo, £ 8. 
1929f ... | 353,100 17,200 62,000 432,300 114 418 
1930T ... wet 858,700 17,000 44,800 415,590; 1 14 4.17 
1931f ... sal 343,600 16,400 45,500 405.500 , 1 13 413 
1932... ee! 332,200 14,800 45,600 392,600 113 4 12 
19386... .| 324,700 14,400 60,600 399,700 110 4 2 
1937... e--] 334,200 15,100 66,200 415,600 | 1 9 3.18 
1938... see, 848,200 16,800 44,800 404,800 | 1 6 3 12 
1939... «| 346,460 17,300 64,800 | 418,500, 1 6 3 12 
1940... | 346,500 17,500 64,200 | 428,200; 1 6 3 12 
1941. ..| 846,000 18,000 61,300 \ £25,800 | 1 7 3 14 

* Number as at 30th June or 31st March at prevailing market values. + 30th June. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PasToRAL Lapour. 


Particulars of persons over the age of 14 years permanently engaged in 
farm work on rural holdings one acre or more in extent have been collected 
annually since 1921-22. They are classified according to status, and the 
amount of the salaries and wages paid to employees in receipt of remunera- 
tion was ascertained. In addition, returns have been obtained since 1922- 
23 concerning wages paid to persons temporarily employed by landholders 
during harvesting and shearing operations and for other casual work; but 
the number of individual casual employees is not ascertained. 

A classification of the nuniber of persons permanently engaged in farm 
work on rural holdings during the years ended 31st March, 1941, and 1942, 
is shown below, together with the amount of wages paid to permanent and 


casual wage earners employed in 1940-41 and to casual employees in 
1941-42, 


Taste 616.—Persons Permanently Engaged on Rural Holdings, and 
Wages Paid, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 


1940-41, 1941-42. 
Capacity, Para ‘ 
i Males. /Females.| Total. Males. |Females.| Total. 
a a gi. oe 
Persons permanently Engaged on 
Rural Holdings— No. No. No. No, No. Yo. 
Owners, lessees, share-farmers ... 66,393 1,275 67,670 64,238 1,822 66,060 
Permanent employees receiving | 
wages... ae eee 4 38,626 | 1,274 | 39,900 28,546 1,685 30,131 
Relatives not receiving wages...... 16,343 | 6,157 } 22,500 | 12,339 7,872 20,211 
Total ... aes were eet 121,364 8,706 ; 130,076 | 105,123 | 11,279 116,402 
: i E eek ee a 
Wages paid (including value of board) ; 
and lodging)— 
Permanent employees... ..+| 6,308,705 | 110,364 | 6,419,069 * = * 
Casual employees)... ... ..-| 3,686,478 | 5,346 | 3,691,824 | 8,724,162 | 16,235 | 3,740,397 
Total wages paid... ..| 9,995,183 | 115,710 [10,110,863 4 be sd 
5 


ey 


* Not available. 
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The majority ur ute relatives not receiving wages were employed in the 
coastal districts, where dairying is the principal rural pursuit, viz., 8,171 


males and 5,879 females in 1940-41 and 6,106 males and 7,185 females in 
1941-42. 


In the following table information is shown as to the number of men 
and youths permanently engaged in each year since 1929 and similar data 
regarding women and girls in the last four years. 


Particulars regarding share-farmers are shown on page 698. 


Taste 617.—Males Permanently Engaged on Rural Holdings, and 
Wages Paid, 1929 to 1942. 


z Permanent | ; . Wages Paid to Employees. 
Pelt oe mplovoes Brolatiyee ean (value of “‘ Keep ” frotaded ») 
31st Share- Women Receiving | Total. 
Moreh farmers: | f Wages. Permanent. Casual. Total. 
No. No. No. No. £ £ £ 
Males. 
1929* 66,134 34,234 17,495 | 117,863 | 6,475,306 | 3,041,384 | 9,516,690 
1930*...... 65,300 31,387 19,736 | 116,423 | 5,717,410 | 2,790,871 | 8,508,281 
1931*..,... 66,297 27,949 20,743 | 114,989 | 4,533,478 | 2,185,553 | 6,719,031 
1932 ...... 67,922 26,874 22,133 | 116,929 | 4,145,077 | 2,101,574 | 6,246,651 
1933 ...... 70,779 29,347 21,669 | 121,795 | 4,292,252 | 2,362,101 | 6,654,353 
1934 ...... 70,552 32,718 20,920 |} 124,190 | 4,654,425 | 2,513,511 | 7,167,936 
1985 ...... 69,429 36,654 20,325 | 126,408 | 5,119,381 | 2,659,004 | 7,778,385 
1936 ...... 69,358 39,104 18,668 | 127,125 | 5,534,238 | 3,042,894 | 8,577,132 
1937 ...... 68,736 41,063 18,207 | 128,006 | 6,048,609 | 3,392,747 | 9,441,356 
1938 ...... 68,167 41,537 16,347 | 126,051 | 6,426,594 | 3,669,940 | 10,096,534 
1939 .., 68,009 40,777 17,555 | 126,341 | 6,302,125 | 3,607,419 | 9,909,544 
1940 ......! 67,443 | 40,484 | 17,629 | 125.556 | 6,405,872 | 3,609,976 | 10,015,848 
1941 ...... [ 66,395 38,626 16,343 | 121,364 | 6,308,705 | 3,686,478 | 9,995,183 
1942 ......) 64,238! 98i546| 12,339! 105,123 3,724,162 
Females, 

1989 ...... | 872 745 5,442 1,059 61,581 3,704 65,285 
1940 ...... 1,298 1,018 5,526 7,842 85,182 2,706 87,888 
1941 ...... 1,275 1,274 6,157 8,706 110,364 5,346 115,710 
1942 ...... 1,822 | 1585 | 7,872 | 11279 t 16,235 t 


* Year ended 30th June. 


t+ Number of castial and seasonal employees is not known. 


$ Not available. 


The number of men permanently engaged on rural holdings declined by 
785 in 1939-40, by 4,192 in 1940-41 and by 16,241 in 1941-42. The aggregate 
decline in the thrée years was 21,218 (or 16.8 per cent.), viz., owners, 
lessees, ete., 3,771; male employees receiving wages, 12,231, and unpaid 
relatives, 5,216. It is apparent that this decline in permanent employment 
on rural holdings was not offset by greater employment of casual labour 
because there was only a small increase in wages paid for casual work 
though rates of wages were rising. Nor was the decline fully offset by the 
employment of women, though the number of women permanently engaged 
increased from 7,059 in 1988-39 to 11,279 in 1941-42 and the proportion 
from 5 per cent. to nearly 10 per cent. Most of the women are relatives 
of occupiers assisting on dairy farnis. 


The total amount of wages paid to permanent employeés—males and 
females—during the year 1940-41 was £4,962,648, in addition to board and 
lodging, ete., valued at £1,456,421, or a total of £6,419,069, the average 
remuneration on the basis of these figures being £163 per annum to males 
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and £36 per annum to females. The wages paid to casaal and seasonal 
employees amounted to £8,406,178 in addition to “keep,” valued at £285,651, 
a total of £3,691,824. The amount of wages shown represents that paid by 
the landholder only and is in general exclusive of amounts paid to con- 
tractors engaged in rural work. 


Wartime Organisation of Farm Labour. 


In 1942 War Agricultural Committees were appointed under the chair- 
manship of district officers of the Department of Agriculture in New South 
Wales to organise labour for farming operations. The committees work in 
co-operation with the Manpower office and are assisted by local committees. 


Rates of wages and conditions of work for manual workers engaged in 
harvesting grain crops of wheat, oats, barley and rye and in cutting wheaten 
and oaten hay sown in the year 1942 are determined by the Wheat Har- 
vesting Commission, appointed in terms of National Security Regulations 
issued in October and November, 1942. Local committees may be appointed 
to assist the Commission and to co-operate with local manpower officers and 
the State War Agriculture Committee in organising labour for harvesting 
the crops. 


For shearing, a system of zoning has been introduced with a view to 
economy in labour. 


SHARE-FARMING. 


The system of share-farming, introduced towards the end of the last 
eentury, has been an important factor in rural development in New 
South Wales. Under the system the owner provides suitable land and 
sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides the 
necessary plant and labour. The contract usually is that the land be 
operated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
are made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specified yield, and any excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus. In other cases the owner takes one-third and 
the farmer two-thirds of the total produet. 


Particulars regarding the areas used for cultivation or dairying on shares 
in various seasons since 1915-16 are shown below, 


TasLE 618.—Share-farming, 1915-16 to 1940-41. 


Holdings Share- Area Farmed on Shares, 
Season. mea oe tarmere. ae : —- 
Farming. | Cultivation.| Dairying. Total. 
| No, | No. acres. acres. acres, 
1915-16 2,474 4,781 1,297,269 83,668 | 1,380,937 
1920 21 1,668 , 2,761 614,35] 121,976 736,327 


1922-26 » 2,493 ° 3,667 645,395 226,362 871,757 
1930-31 3,720 5,033 | 1,018,591 | 396,863 | 1,415,454 


i 
1931-32 | 4,083 5,603 863,083 464,093 = 1,327,176 
1932-338 

1937-36 


| 6,606 © 9,119 | 1,599,191 | 554,151 | 2,153,342 
| 6,331 > 8401 | 1,169,931 | 736,062 | 1,907,993 
6,490 | 8,380 |1,214,170 | 785,788 | 3,979,958 
6.846 | 8,798 | 1,359,217 | 777,272 | 2,136,489 
7,266 | 9.487 | 1,568,426 | 810,519 | 2.378.945 
6,624 | 8459 | 1,425,636 | 798,243 | 9,992'879 
1940-41 6,464 | 8,223 | 1,433,364 | 792,632 | 2,925,996 
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Holdings on which the shares system was used for agriculture exclusively 
numbered 3,961 in 1940-41 and for dairying only, 484. Holdings with 
share-farmers engaged in agriculture and dairying in combination (includ- 


ing dairy farms on which only fodder crops for dairy cattle were grown) 
numbered 2,069. 


Of the areas cultivated in 1940-41 on the shares-system 776,279 acres 
were in the Western Slopes Division and 515,590 acres were in the Central 
Plains and Riverina. The cultivation was mainly for wheat, viz., 1,280,665 
acres on 3,631 holdings. There were 792,632 acres share-farmed for dairying, 
of which 780,528 acres, or 92 per cent., were in the Coastal Division. 


PasTuRE [MPROVEMENT. 
Sown Grasses. 


The stock carrying capacity of the pasture lands is being increased by 
cultivation of grasses and herbage both indigenous and imported. The total 
area of land under sown grasses did not exceed 400,000 acres until 1901. 
It had risen to approximately 750,000 acres by 1910; 1,500,000 acres by 
1920; 2,200,000 acres by 1930, and 3,300,000 acres in 1940. This area is 
considerable, but it represents little more than 2 per cent. of the land used. 
for grazing and there is scope for further extension. 


The following statement illustrates the increase in the area under sown 
grasses in each division of the State since 1901:— 


Taste 619.—Area of Sown Grasses in Divisions, 1901 to 1941. 


I 

1 
Year cet, | taiowoan.) erm | Baan pie, | Nia 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1901 «| 337,425 37,434 50,433 15,827 1,622 442,741 
1911 +..! 1,051,943 33,815 15,473 | 11,474 7,059 | 1,119,764 
1921 ee] 1,724,457 20,127 14,276 56,284 1,031 | 1,816,175 
1931 .| 2,028,660 37,782 43,445 39,975 602 | 2,150,464 
1936 -..| 2,276,606 139,844 226,600 79,390 19 | 2,722,459 
1937 «+! 2,270,026 190,606 289,267 119,127 60 | 2,869,086 
1938 «..| 2,280,479 240,677 364,316 159,299 266 | 3,045,037 
1939 «| 2,292,631 278,912 424,437 179,587 24,059 | 3,199,626 
1940 .| 2,313,058 309,958 473,683 203,316 1,789 | 3,301,804 
1941 «| 2,322,025 346,622 539,587 210,715 468 | 3,419,417 


Fertilised Pastures. 


Another means of increasing the capacity of the land for depasturing 
stock is the top dressing of pastures with fertiliser. In 1928-29 artificial 
manures were applied to 87,686 acres of pastures on 689 holdings. The 
agricultural depression checked progress in this form of pasture improve- 
ment until 1933-34, but there was a rapid increase in the course of the next 
three years. The area treated in 1987-38 was 875,730 acres—or ten times 
the area fertilised in 1928-29. Subsequent decreases in the area were due 
to drought, scarcity of labour and rising cost of fertilisers. 
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Particulars of the use of artificial manures in the improvement of 
pastures in each season since 1928-29 are given hereunder :— 


TaBLe 620.—Fertilisers used on Pastures, 1928-29: to: 1941-42. 


Holdings | Area Treated | Quantity of Fs pig Manures. 
Season. aoe ante os . z 
Pastures. Manures. Total, Per Acre. 
: No. AGEN. Cwt. Ib. 

1928-29 .., oes 689 87,656 80,979 103. 
1929-30... sud 603 61,797 58,061 105 
1930-31... Tes 371 19,254. 20,943 122. 
1931-32... eats 450 26,511 25,187 106. 
1932-33... fas 683 50,979 46,953 103 
1933-34 ... fer 986 65,692 65,290 111 
1934-35... os 1,794 135,259 128,870 107 
1935-36... bas 3,426 351,209 334,724 107 
1936-37... sis 4,836 677,879... 618,870 102 
1937-38 ... noe 5,267 875,730 817,599 105 
1938-39 ... wate 5,377 823,439 758,462 103 
1939-40... ee 4,850 650,134 609,290 105 
1940-41... aes 5,022 755,416 691,058 103 
1941-42... a 3,933 631,949 558,845 99° 


Subsidy was provided by the Commonwealth Government for the purchase 
of fertilisers in each year from 1932-33 to 1938-39 (except 1933-34). and 
in 1941-42. Particulars of the subsidy and of wartime control of sup- 
plies are shown in the chapter Agriculture. 

The following table shows the area of pastures treated with fertilisers im 
each division in 1930-31 and later years :— 


-TaBLeE 621.—Pastures Treated with Fertilisers in Divisions, 1930-31 
to 1941-42. 


Season, Coastal. Tablelands. branes eae haan ght read 
Area of Pastures treated with Artificial Fertilisers. 

Acres. Acres, Acres. { Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1930-31 ... bc4 6,221 4,154 | 5,140 | 3,659 80 19,254. 
1935-36... re 29,568 89,491 | 174,796} 53,954 3,400 351,209 
1936-37 ... ae 36,442 251,357 | 295,407 | 94,588 85 677,879 
1937-38 ... wee 44,969 344,111 | 365,484 121,131 35 875,730 
1938-39 .... os 47,660 307,540 368,413 99,776 50 823,439 . 
- 1939-40:... ass 55,859 301,185 235,269 57,610 211 650,134 
1940-41. ... aes 59,455 324,878 291,002 79,859 222 155,416 
1941-42 ... es 32,321 243,627 289,519 66,227 255 631,942 - 

Quantity of Fertilisers used:on Pastures. 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt.  Owt.. §  Cwt. 
1930-31 ... aa 8,696 3,370 3,975 4,862 40 20,943: 
1935-36 ... es 37,823 99,993 152,542 42,546 1,820 334,724 
1936-37 ... st 45,602 235,592 264,691 72,743 242 618,870 
1937-38 ... 2 56,581 328,793 332,529 99,581 115 817,599 
1938-39 ... ine 63,782 298,631 312,698 83,326 25 758,462 
1939-40 ... ve 77,192 275,684 205,183 51,009 222 609,290 
1940-41 ... +8 79,980 297,594 246,285 66,911 288 691,058 
1941-42 ... a 44,152 222,413 239,784 52,021 475 558,845 


CONSERVATION OF FODDER. 

The conservation of fodder is beneficial to the maintenance of herds and 
flocks during winter months when the growth of grass is retarded and is a 
necessary safeguard against the periods of deficient rainfall which recur 
from time to time. 
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The production of hay and the quantity of silage made in each of the 
last seven years are shown below; also particulars of stocks of hay and 
silage on farms as shown by farmers’ returns as at 31st March in each 
year :— 

TasLe 622.—Production and Stocks of Hay and Silage, 1936 to 1942. 


l 


\ Year roaed Bist March. Stocks on 31st March. 
Year. j : 
Hay. hese Hay. Silage. 
| 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1936 bie es ove stat 837,386 109,731 744,930 206,190 
1937 or Ses sie eee 917,499 113,542 719,961 199,549 
1938 ses see ese she 825,309 109,628 496,809 173,636. 
1939 woe bye Say | 1,181,264 124,496 744,550 144,493. 
1940"... aes er wd 965,678 173,220 987,332 227,800: 
1941. wis oes se oe 617,264 138,407 676,563 235,962 
1942 a3 ves tea ‘est 716,000* 64,145 511,833 134,230 


. “* Partly estimated. 

Hay was stored on 17,835 holdings in March, 1941, and on 16,010 holdings 
in March, 1942, and silage on 2,111 and 1,365 holdings in the respective 
years. The following quantities of fodder were recorded on farmers” 
returns as having been fed to farm stock, viz., large stock, sheep, pigs and 
poultry, in 1940-41:—Hay, chaff, ete., 808,535 tons; wheat, 1,086,987 bags; 
oats (grain), 860,561 bags; maize, 807,439 bags; also bran, pollard, oil cake, | 
sheep nuts, licks, ete., valued at £1,404,734. : 

Much educative work has been done by the Department of Agriculture 
and farmers’ organisations with a view to extending the practice of fodder 
conservation, and advice is freely available regarding methods of making 
silage and the construction of silos and silage pits. 

The following table gives particulars of silage made in districts since 
1921-22. The amount of silage made in 1940-41 was greater than in any 
preceding year except 1989-40, but there was a decrease of 50 per cent. in 
1941-42, and stocks, particularly in the coastal division, were heavily 
depleted. 


TaBLE 623.—Silage made, 1922 to 1942. 


Farm Silage made in Districts. 
on ‘ 
: Silage Value 7 = ae 
Period. which i * 
Made. | Made. sila e. | Coastai, | Table- | Western rk Western 
| lands. Slopes. Riverina. Diviston.. 
Average— No. | tons. £ tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. 


1922-26 ...| 189 ) 24,252 | 42,278 | 11,396 3,494 | 6,760 2,422 180 
1927-31 ...| 447 | 42,937 | 75,612 | 19,270 | 4,030 | 15,064 4,320 253 
1932-36, ...) 927 | 77,375 | 107,257 | 46,509 6,226 | 17,760.) 5,750 1,130- 
1937-41 —...{1,503 | 131,859 | 190,929 | 78,356 | 10,123 |. 26,126 | 17,002 252. 


Season— 

1930-31 ...| 669 | 60,172 | 86,815 | 26,576 | 4,646 | 23,505 {° 5,320 125: 
1935-36 __...| 1,311 | 109,731 | 149,886 | 77,131 7,452 | 18,513 5,135 1,500 
1936-37 ...{1,350 |113,542 |170,167 | 79,776 7,337 | 18,923 7,454 52 
1937-38 _...| 1,399 | 109,628 | 159,161 | 86,762 ; 7,095 | 12,996 2,775 ane 

1938-39 ...| 1,476 | 124,496 | 180,144 | 75,682 | 10,328 | 25,848 | 12,638 ie 

1939-40 __...| 1,743 | 173,220 | 232,692 | 52,815 | 16,329 | 59,433 ) 43,553 1,090 
1940-41 —...| 1,546 | 138,407 | 212,480 | 96,742 9,525 | 13,429; 18,591 120 
194142 ...) 820} 64,145 * | 44,416 4,760 | 10,264 3,137 | 1,568 

| ; 


* Not available. 
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The Fodder Conservation Board has been appointed under National 
Emergency Regulations issued in August, 1941, to establish and maintain 
stocks of fodder for use in emergency. 


CONSERVATION OF THE SOIL. 


In recent years increasing attention has been given to deterioration of 
certain agricultural and pastoral areas as a result of erosion of surface 
soils. In the agricultural districts the combined action of rain and wind 
has been responsible for the removal of fertile soil from lands in elevated 
positions, and free surface water following rainfalls has formed gullies, 
particularly in friable soils. In this way the productive capacity of the 
soil has been seriously reduced and in many instances appreciable areas 
have been rendered practically useless. In the Western Division of the 
State, which is devoted almost entirely to grazing, the destruction of fodder 
trees and shrubs has caused the desiccation of surface soils, with consequent 
shifting and denudation. In turn the dust storms and shifting surface soils 
have been responsible for the growth of inferior herbage in place of the 
more nutritious types native to these plains. 


Under the Soil Conservation Act assented to in October, 1938, a Soil Con- 
servation Service has been established with power to deal with ail 
phases of erosion. Investigations may be instituted in key districts, 
and educational campaigns conducted with a view to demonstrating the 
best methods of soil conservation and the mitigation of erosion. Owners 
on recognised catchment areas or tracts of country particularly suscep- 
tible to erosional damage may enter into agreements with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and may receive instruction from experts. The Act 
also provides for compulsory action against owners whose actions or 
neglect results in the depreciation of adjoining lands, or adversely 
affects water supply systems, hydro-electric proposals cr irrigation pro- 
jects. The Catchment Areas Protection Board has been constituted under 
the Act to regulete the disposal of Crown lands in areas where there is 
a serious threat of soil erosion. (See page 875.) 


A Soil Preservation Experimental Station has been established at Cowra 
to examine the effects of and methods of counteracting erosion in Cowra 
and the surrounding wheat lands. In the Hume, Snowy, Wyangala and 
Burrinjuck catchment areas, data is being collected in regard to run-off, 
and scientific and economic control of flood waters. In the Western 
Division, a vegetative survey hag been commenced in relation to herbage, 
grasses and timber, and their influence on the stock carrying capacity of 
this large area. 


SETTLEMENT IN DivisIons. 
Rainfall exerts a decisive effect on the nature of the pursuits and the 
extent of settlement in the various rural districts of the State, and largely 
explains their industrial characteristics. 
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Particulars of rural settlement in the five statistical divisions of the 
State are shown in ihe following tables. The statistics for 1922-23 and sub- 
sequent years have been collected upon the basis of local government areas 
instead of counties, as formerly, and this necessitated considerable re- 
arrangement of divisional boundaries. 


The nature of the industries and the settlement of each of the principal 
divisions of the State were discussed in the Official Year Book, 1922, at 
pege 681 et seg. The detailed descriptions there given, with modifications 
consequent upon growth of population, development at Purt Kembla, 
revival of metal manufacturing at Lithgow, and more diversified farming 
in safe inland districts, give a general statement of the resources and enter- 
prises of the various parts of New South Wales. 


Coastal Districts. 
Tke following table presents a summary of the tenure and extent of 


occupied holdings in the four main divisions of the coastal belt as at 31st 
March, 1941:— 


TaBLE 624.—Rural Holdings in Coastal Districts, 1941. 


) 


Land occupied in Holdings of One acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 
Total : | Leases from the | | | 
Division of Coast. | eee Holcings Crown with AN i eal 
o iS april gis SA ; 
| jivtcion.|One acre| Alien. | Full | Limited Other | | suitable 
Divicion. aaa ated.* | rights of lrights of; Crown | Total. : for Culti« 
upwards. Con- Con- | Leases. | | vation. 
I nae | __} version. | version. | a i SS, 
acres. | No. acTes. { acres. | acres. | acres. | aeres, acres. 
000 | ~~ 000 000 | 000 | 000, | 000, | 000 co 
North —... awe +} 6,965 | 11,720 3,337 | 631 | 90 674 | 4,732 608 
Hunter-Manning +f 8,396 | 9,091 4,110 | 513 | 63 | 92) 4,778 492 
Metropolitan .... see 958 | 4,966 272 Gy an } 1! 279 160 
South tvs eae ae 5,968 | 4,505 1,785 220 | 45 | 230 | 2,280 469 
Total vie aes] 22,287) 20,282 | 9,504 1,370 | 198+ 997 | 12,069 | 1,729 


* See footnote, page 685. 


Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
the metropolis, the North Coast is by far the most closely-settled part of 
the Coastal Division. The average area of holdings in the various divi- 
sions in 1941 was:—-North Coast, 404 acres; Hunter and Mauning, 526 
aeres; and South Coast 506 acres. The proportion of the total area occu- 
pied in holdings as defined was 68 per cent. in the North Coast Division, 
57 per cent. in that of Hunter and Manning, but only 38 per cent. on the 
South Coast. 


Owing to the rugged nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
land is considered suitable for cultivation, and of this area slightly more 
than one-fifth was cultivated in 1940-41. 


In 1940-41 there were in the coastal districts 2,412 holdings, ou which 
%,089 share-farmers cultivated 45,406 acres and used 730,528 acres as dairy 
farms. Of the holdings with share-farmers, 1,937 were used for agricul- 
ture and dairying in combination, 135 for agriculture exclusively and 340 


for dairying only. 
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The following analysis shows the main purposes for which the holdings 
in the coastal districts were used in 1940-41 in comparison with 1929-30:— 


Tasne 625. 


Uses of Rural Holdings in Coastal Districts. 


1929-30. | 1940-41. 
Principal Purpose f. hich Holdings 

e rwers Used.* peril: arial North | Banter Metro- | South | motay 
Divisions.| Coast. | Manning. politan. | Coast oe 

= 7 “Number of Holdings. 
Agriculture only... Pe 4,664 | 1,390) 1,441 2,095 474 | 5,400 
Dairying only* : 12,346 | 6,425 4 108 583 | 1,930 /13,046 
Grazing only* 6,104 ; 1,140 1,726 153 | 1,129 | 4,148 
Agriculture and dairying* . 2,473) 1,940 | 556 54, 319 | 2,869 
Agriculture and grazing* 705 | 194 145 | 14 157 510 
Dairying and grazing* 1,054 | 261 355 8 96 720 
Agriculture, Gainying, and erasing’ 240 81 49 | 4 22 156 
Poultryt ee 1,239 5! 305 | 1,646 120 | 2,077 
Bees, Pigs f . 176 16) 28 97 | 28 168 

Unoceupied, or used mainly for 
other purposes ... - : 1,676 269 377 | 312 230 | 1,188 
_ | |— 

; Total ... .| 30,677 | 11,720! 9,091 4,966 | 4,505 (30,282 


* See explanation, page 687. tT 

The coastal district contains approximately 93 per cent. of the 

holdings used for dairying only in New South Wales, and_ the 

‘North Coast district contains 49 per cent. of the number in the coastal 

division. Dairying separately or in conjunction with other farming 

pursuits is the predominant industry, but a considerable proportion of the 
farms is used for grazing cattle. 


Tablelands. 

Although extensive plateaux exist in the Tableland Divisions, considerable 
areas are rugged and rock-strewn and not adaptable to agriculture. Hence 
grazing has remained the staple industry, although many farmers combine 
agriculture with grazing, and Jarge areas are cultivated in suitable localities. 
The rainfall is ample throughout, and the headwaters of most of the prin- 
cipal rivers make this a well-watered region. Railway communications are 
good, but, except on the Central Tableland, settlement is sparse, fewer 
flourishing towns exist than on the coast, and small settlements are rarer 
because lands suitable for intense farming are more scattered. Neither 
dairying nor agriculture has been developed to any appreciable degree, 
but pastoral pursuits are extensive. 

The following table provides an analysis of the number and tenure of 


rural holdings in the three main divisions of the Tablelands as at 31st 
March, 1941 :— 


Taste 626.—Rural Holdings on Tablelands, 1941. 


See comments, pages 849 and 856. 


| Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agrieultural and Pastorai Purposes. 
Leases fri 

Division of Pode Holdings the ‘Crown ait ab of 
Tableland. | Hivision.| of Alien. |Full righte; Limited | All other suitable 
one acre ated,* of rights of Crown Total, for Caltl« 

and Conver- | Conver. | Leases. vation. 

upwards. sion. sion. if 
| acres. No. acres. acres, | acres. | acres. | acres, { acres. 

000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Northern 8,069 3,661 4,614 ; 1,461 195 338 6,608 581 
Central 10,716 7,269 6,333 | 1,050 142 | 233 7,758 2,060 
Southern ...| 7,062 3,214 4,248 788 105 | 725 5,866 644 
Total 25,847 | 14,144 | 15,195 3,299 442) 1,296 | 20,232 3,285 


* See footnote, page 685. 
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While the proportion of land occupied varies from approximately 82 per 
cent. in the northern and southern to 72 per cent. in the central taolelands, 
rural settlement is densest in the central districts, which were the first to 
be oceupied. Nearly 60 per cent. of the total area of the Tableland 
Division is alienated, and one-quarter of the area occupied is leased from 
the Crown. As in the Coastal Division, the proportion of land suitable. 
for cultivation is very small, less than 19 per cent. of such land being 
cropped in 1940-41. There were 630 share-farmers on 495 holdings, com- 
prising 95,016 acres of cultivation and 14,857 acres of dairy farms in the 
Tableland Divisions in 1940-41. On the holdings with share-farmers, 443 
were used for agricultural purposes only, 12 for dairying only and 40 for 
agriculture and dairying together. 


The main purposes for which holdings were used in each division of the 
tablelands in 1929-30 and 1940-41 are shown in the following table :— 


TasLe 627.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Tablelands. 


ae 1 
| 


| 
1929-30. | 1940-41, 
* Principal Purpose foe ene Holdings | l 
were used, ] North Central South. 
Tableland [Tableau Tableland. [Tebletend | ieee 
Noumper or Houpines. 
Agriculture only “es es a8 1,564 ; 243 1,099 40 { 1,382 
Dairying only* ... = oT ate 484 | 160 168 | 58 386 
Grazing only* . is si 8,701 | 1,921 2,837 2,735 7,493 
Agriculture and Dairying* re day 310 154 216 13 383 
Agriculture and Grazing* vee vee 2,551 835 2,238 | 205 3,278 
Dairying and Grazing* ef 309 | 94 53 | 59 206 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* 229 106 190 30 326 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. 3 59 17 109 11 137 
Unoecupied or used for other purposes 571 131 |_ 359 63 553 
Total =... sisi or .| 14,878 | 8,661 7,269 | 3,214 14,144 


* See comments on page 687. 


Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a considerable preportien 
of the holdings is used for agricultural purposes. There was a temporary 
increase in dairying during the depression, and the number of holdings 
with registered dairies rose from 1,332 in 1929-30 to 1,967 in 1934-35. The 
number was 1,342 in 1940-41 and 1,199 in 1941-42. 


Western Slopes. 
The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are, with the Riverina, the most productive portions of 
the interior. 
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The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various divisions of 
the Western Slopes as at 31st March, 1941, are shown below :— 


TaBLe 628.—Rural Holdings on Western Slopes—1941. 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral purposes, 


Division of Slopes. Piaae Holdings | Fa secure | aTand : 
Division.| % | ation. |Pulf rights) Timitea | All other | gota), | suitable 

one acre ted * af rights of Crown | for 
and ate Conver- | Conve Leases. | Cultiva- 

| upwards. | Bae Mee j tion 
acres, No. | acres, acres, | acres. | acres. learaes acres, 

000 | 000 00 000 000 | 000 000 
North-Western 9,219 | 4,265 | 6,937 1,062 222 123 | 8,344] 2,295 
Central-Western; 7,723 4,370 | 6,349 404 | 33 | 93 6, 969 4,669 
South-Western | 11,239 7,948 | 8,779 347 31 | 865 ‘10, 022| 5,466 
Total | 28,181 | 16,583 ; 22,065 | 1,908 236} 1,081 25, 335 12,430 


1 } 
! | He 


* See footnote, page 685. 


In these divisions settlement is most dense on the South-westeru Slope, 
but the proportion of occupied land is greatest in the northern districts. 
The proportion of land occupied in the Slopes is 90 per cent. of the total 
area of the whole division. The area of land suitable for cultivation is 
considerable, constituting 40 per cont. of the total area of such land in the 
State. Of the land under occupation in the Slopes Division less than 13 
per cent. was under crop in 1940-41. 


There were 2,886 share-farmers on 2,259 holdings on the Western Slopes 
in 1940-41, cultivating 776,279 acres and using 48,316 acres for dairying. 
Of these holdings 71 were devoted exclusively to dairying, 2,103 entirely 
to agriculture and 85 to dairying and agriculture in combination. 


The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Division in the years 1929-30 and 
1940-41 :-— 


Taste 629.—Uses of Rural Holdings ou Western Slopes. 


| 1929-30, | 140-41. 
*Principal Purpose for which Holdings i. = 
were used, All | North- Central- | South- 
Slopes {| Western | Western | Western Total. 
Slope. | Slope. 


Divisions.! Slope. 


NUMBER oF Ho.pinecs. 


Agriculture oy oh 8 wel = 1,649 335 272 | 722; 1,329 
Dairying only* ves ae et RBI 78 87 374 | 489 
Grazing only* | 6,572 1,316 669 | 2,027! 3,952 
Agvicniture and Dairying® ; fast 310 152 53 | 4 359 
Agriculture and Grazing* eee veel 7,983 | 2,075 3,134 | 3,587 8,796 
Dairying and Grazing* és | 211) 24 9 241 | 274 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* H 395 > 6S 102 496 | 666 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete, at Bl i 95 | 16 31) 142 
Unoccupied or used for other | purposes 486 | 122 | 138 316 | 576 

Total ae a see | 16,968 | 4,265 | 4,370 7,948 | 16,583 


* See comments on ‘page 637. 
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Mixed farming—agriculture and grazing—is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-Western Slope, and small farming 
ig not extensive. There have been developments in dairying, mainly in 
the South-Western Slope. Dairying was conducted on only 7.8 per cent. 
of the holdings of the Western Slopes in 1927-28, and on 10.8 per cent. 
in 1940-41. 


Plains and Riverina. 


The Plains of the Central Division, including the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent of almost level country, stretching 
from the last hills of the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the 
State. With an average width of 120 miles, they comprise the great slecp 
districts of the State and about 40 per cent. of the agricultural lands. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its 
intermittency is a source of frequent loss. They are traversed by the western 
rivers in their lower courses, but these do not supply water to a very extensive 
area, as they are few and their flow is irregular. Schemes of irrigation, 
however, have greatly increased the productive capacity of these inland 
areas. Artesian water underlies a considerable area on the north, and bores 
supply permanent water in a number of localities. In the south, sub- 
artesian bores are of great practical utility. 


The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 


occupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the division on 31st 
March, 1941 :— 


TaBLE 630.—Rural Holdings-on Plains and Riverina, 1941. 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of ore acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 

Plains of Total \ Leases from | Area of 
onl aan of oe | ai the Crown with— Alt other re 
ivision, ivision. Jof one acre iene |e am suitable 

and ated. [Pull one rgutsof i ne | Total. for 
upwards. Conver- | Conver: | eases. | Cultiva- 

| “sion. sion. | Hon. 
acres. No, acres. | acres. acres. | acres. acres, | acres. 

000 000 000 000 000 000 | 000 
North «| 9,579 1,934 5,754 i 1,631 238 130 7,753 | 2,163 
Central «| 14,811 2,472 | 10,660 | 2,382 163 733 | 13,938 | 3,667 
Riverina...) 17,004 7,168 | 14,285 | 1,033 90 1,218 | 16,626 7,355 
Total ...) 41,394 | 11,574 | 30,699 | 5,046 491 | 2,081 | 38,317 | 13,185 


* See footnote, page 685. 


The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small area of irrigated 
lends in the Riverina partly accounts for the density of settlement in that 
division. At 81st March, 1941, there were 1,346 holdings in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area embracing 300,776 acres inclusive of certain attached 
lands outside the Irrigation Area. Eighty per cent. of the area occupied 
in the Central Plains and Riverina Division has been alienated. The 
proportion alienated is 74 per cent. of the total area occupied in the 
northern districts and 77 per cent. in the Central Plains, and 86 per cent. 
in the Riverina, where the land is more productive. 
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The area of Crown lands occupied is considerable in all divisions. 


Share-farming is not extensive in. the north, but in the Riverina 801 
holdings employed 1,029 share-farmers, who had 290,398 acres in cultiva- 
tion and used 2,353 acres for dairying in 1940-41. 


Only 23 per cent. of the land in the Northern and 25 per cert. in the 
Central Plains is considered suitable for agriculture, but the proportion 
in the Riverina is 43 per cent. 


The main purposes for which the holdings in the Central Plains and 
Riverina Divisions were used in 1940-41 in comparison with 1929-30 are 
shown in the following table:— 


Tasix 631—Uses of Rural Holdings on Plains and Riverina. 
{ 


1929-30. 1940-41. 
Principal Purpose for which Holdings were used.” Piind wl aroeths j Pree } 
ent : 
|Riverina.| Plains. | Plains. | Riverina. | Total. 
t 
Number of Holdings. 
Agriculture only oe ba ies . | 2,018 70, 84 1,356 1,510 
Dairying only * ie as ies ss 86 Ul 11 136 | 158 
Grazing only*. : bog w., 4,179 930 1,551 1,373 | 3,804 
Agricultare and Dairying® . eet ea 76 7 4 53 64 
Agriculture and Grazing* ... ss wl 4,892 864 746 3,631 5,241 
Dairying and Grazing* as *, my 30 1 3 41 45 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* ... 169 5 8 300 | 313 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete... . 2 1 3 13 lj 
Unoccupied or used for other purposes . “| 311 45 62 315 | 422 
Total ... at fe ae » | 11,758 1,934 | 2,472 | 7,168 | 11,57 


* See comments an ‘page 687. 


While grazing, with mixed farming and agriculture, prevails in the 
northern districts, agriculture, combined with grazing, predominates in the 
Riverina. On the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidgee many holdings 
are used for small farming, and in the Riverina there were 3,876 holdings 
on which wheat for grain was grown in 1940-41. 


Western Division. 


The plains of the Western Division will probably never be developed 
into a productive: region maintaining a population commensurate with 
their area. One-third of the division receives, on the average, less than 
10 inches of rain per year and practically the whole of the remainder less 
than 15 inches. Though the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain, 
permanent water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, ranging up 
to 90 inches per year, render it relatively unproductive. Except on a 
few small irrigated areas there is little agriculture or dairying, and by 
reason of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity of the land 
is only about one-fifth as great as that of the plains further east; but the 
climate is well suited to the production of high-grade merino sheep. It is a 
lonely region, for the most part oceupied in large holdings on a long or’ 
perpetual lease tenure. It presents an immense field for scientific develop- 
ment, but its possibilities are problematical. Whether irrigation from 
the Murray and the vast lake reservoirs of the South Darling, combined 
with dry-farming methods, will render any extensive areas adaptable. 
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to agriculture, or whether water and fodder conservation will render it 
capable. of maintaining large numbers of sheep and suitable for closer 
‘settlement, remain questions which are not likely to be considered until 
settlement in the more attractive easterly regions has made very great 
advance. It was contended, however, that in the south large areas only 
required railway facilities to render them profitable for agriculture, but 
results so far attained are not encouraging. At present, excluding the 
mining districts, it is a vast region comprising two-fifths of the area 
of the State, producing less than one-sixth of the pastoral produce, and 
practically nothing besides, and inhabited by less than 20,000 persons 
(one person to 6 square miles, or less than one per cent. of the State’s 
population). Near the western boundary, however, is situated one of 
the richest silver-lead fields of the world, and in the large mining town 
of Broken Hill there is a population of over 28,000 persons. 


The total area returned by occupiers as alienated land in the rural 
holdings in the Western Division as at 31st March, 1941, was 15,731,152 
acres. 

Of the total area oceupied—nearly 78 million acres (see Table 604)—the 
area under crop was only 14,745 acres in 1940-41, although an aggregate 
area of 1,193,206 acres were considered by the occupiers to be suitable for 
cultivation. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The Department of Agriculture of New South Wales was created in 
1890. It is under the control of the Minister for Agriculture, with a 
‘permanent Under Secretary and Director. The administrative functions 
of the Department extend to all rural industries, but not to forestry, 
which is administered by a separate Commission. 


The Department of Agriculture administers policy and Acts of Parlia- 
ment relative to rural industries, and fosters by scientific investigation and 
‘experiment and dissemination of information, improved methods of culti- 
vation, possible new crops, means of combating pests, the use of fertilisers, 
irrigation, and the marketing and transport of produce. It promotes 
‘marketing schemes and fosters a community spirit among farmers. 


For each branch of rural industry there is a scientific staff, and the 
various branches were reorganised in September, 1940, into seven divi- 
-sions, as follows:— 


Plant Industry—Experiment farms, field investigations, agrostology, 
plant breeding and tobaeco growing. 


Horticulture——Fruit development and viticulture. 


Animal Industry—Animal health and livestock produetion services, 
relating to sheep and wool, herds, pigs, poultry and bees. 


Dairying. —All activities relating to dairy products. 


Science Services—Agricultural biology and chemistry, botany and 
ertomology. 


Marketing —State Marketing Bureau and agricultural economics. 


‘Information and Extension Services-——Publications, library, and a ser- 
Vice to assist in co-ordinating instructional activities, 
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The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, a Commonwealth 
organisation, is active in the investigation of agricultural problems and 
the Commonwealth Departments of Commerce and Agriculture and of 
Trade and Customs, in co-operation with the States, exercise functions 
affecting overseas marketing of products and assistance to producers. Co- 
cperative organisations of the farmers themselves are also instrumental in 
fostering efficiency of rural enterprise. 


The Australian Agricultural Council, established in 1935, is a permanent 
organisation set up with a view to promoting uniformity of action between 
Commonwealth and States in relation to questions of marketing and. agri- 
cultural problems. The Council consists of the Ministers in charge of 
agricultural administration in the States and the marketing administration 
ot the Commonwealth; other State or Federal Ministers may be co-opted. 
A permanent technical committee, known as the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture, advises the Council and guides its deliberations. Its members 
comprise the permanent heads of State departments of agriculture, mem- 
bers of the executive of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Secretary of the Department of Commerce, and the Federal Director- 
General of Health. 


For the purpose of organising food supplies and dealing with other war- 
time problems concerning rural production the Commonwealth Govern- 
meut has appointed the Australian Food Council, the Food Executive, the 
Food Controller, and the Director-General of Agricultural Production. 


The Australian Food Council constituted in April, 1942, advises the 
Commonwealth Government regarding food requirements. Its member- 
ship includes the Food Controller, representatives of Commonwealth 
authoritics concerned with prices control, rationing, manpower, war 
organisation of industry, commerce and agriculture, health and research, 
as well as representatives of the war services. 


The Food Executive appointed in March, 1943, consists of the Federal 
Ministers of Supply, Commerce and Agriculture, and War Organisation of 
Industry, the Food Controller and the Director-General of Agricultural 
Production. Its functions relate to the organisation of supply and distri- 
bution of food in Australia. 


The Director-General of Agricultural Production is charged with the 
duty of co-ordinating the planning of agriculture in all the States during 
the war period. 


A Commonwealth Board of Inquiry was appointed in March, 1943, to 
inquire into the organisation of Australian rural economy for purposes of 
defence and the effectual prosecution of the war and post-war reconstruc- 
tion. Efficiency of methods of produetion, distribution and marketing of 
primary products and the conservation and development of natural 
resources are specified as subjects to ke investigated. 


Wartime Disposal of Rural Products. 


Wartime disposal of rural products ig controlled mainly by the Com- 
monwealth Government in terms of regulations under the National 
Security Act. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES Fit 


Arrangements have been made (as described in sections relating to 
individual products) to deal with wool, wheat, barley, meat, apples and 
pears, sugar, dairy products, dried fruits, eggs, ete. Steps have been 
taken, also, to meet problems of rural labour, storage and transport, and 
the distribution of strategic reserves of foodstuffs, etc. - Emergency finance 
has been arranged to assist farmers affected by curtailment of oversea 
markets. 


Rurat FINance. 


The problem of promoting effective rural settlement in New South Walea 
is closely associated with that of rural finance. Substantial investment is 
necessary for the proper development of rural holdings and temporary 
financial assistance must be provided for rural producers, particularly in 
periods of drought and low prices. 


Active measures have been taken by the State Government from time to 
time to encourage settlement on the land and to assist settlers in times of 
yicissitude. Important among such measures have been the sale of Crown 
lands by deposit and instalments, the institution of closer settlement and 
soldier settlement schemes, and the provision of advances on conditions 
more liberal than are obtainable from the private financial institutions. 


The trading banks and pastoral finance companies and other private 
institutions provide extensive credit facilities for landholders. The loans 
_made by these institutions are usually in the form of overdratis payable 
en demand, though in practice many of them continue for a long period. 
As a general rule security is lodged by the borrower and the amount of 
overdraft is not fixed but may not exceed a certain limit. Interest is 
charged on the daily balance of the overdraft. 


A Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the Monetary and Bank- 
ing Systems in operation in Australia reported that in 1936 advances 
within Australia by nine private trading banks to persons and institutions 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral industries amounted to £125,000,000 
or 47.7 per cent. of the total advances by these banks. At the same time, 
advances in Australia by twenty pastoral finance companies, mainly to wool 
growers, amounted to £25,000,000. 


Government schemes for the assistance of settlers were administered for 
the most part by the Departments of Agriculture and Lands until recently, 
when the actual work of administration associated with advances was trans~ 
ferred to the Rural Bank of New South Wales. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


In 1899, an Advances to Settlers Board was appointed to make loans to 
farmers in necessitous circumstances or embarrassed by drought. Advances 
were limited to £200 for a term of ten years at 4 per cent. interest until 
1902, when the powers of the Board were extended, enabling it to make 
advances to farmers for any approved purpose up to £500, repayable within 
thirty years. In 1907 the functions of the Board were transferred to the 
Government Savings Bank and the limit of individual advances was 
raised to £2,000. 
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In 1921 the business was organised on an extended scale in the Rural 
Bank Department of the Savings Bank, and in July, 1933, following the 
transfer of the savings bank business to the Commonwealth Savings Bank, 
the Rural Bank was formed. 


Advances by the Rural Bank of New South Wales. 

The Rural Bank functions through three departments, viz., Rural Bank 
Department, Advances for Homes Department, and Government Agency 
Department. In its Agency Department the bank administers certain 
lending activities on behalf of the State Government, colleets charges and 
principal sums owing and makes new advances in accordance with Govern- 
ment policy. Six of the agencies are concerned with rural finance, viz., 
Rural Reconstruction, Rural Industries, Advances to Settlers, Irrigation, 
Closer Settlement and Guarantee Agenciés. Formerly these activities were 
conducted by other Government departments and bodies, and transfer to 
the Rural Bank was made with a view to co-ordinated administration. 


Rural Bank Department. 

With the primary object of promoting rural settlement and development, 
this bank affords financial assistance to primary producers. It makes loans 
either in the form of amortization loans or overdrafts on current accounts. 
The basis of lending is generally two-thirds of the value of freehold land 
or certified tenures under the Crown Lands Acts, or three-fourths of the 
value of improvements on uncertified Crown tenures. 


The following tables show the transactions in long term and overdraft 
loans to farmers, ete., by the Rural Bank (or appropriate Department of 


the Government Savings Bank) in various yearfs since 1911. 


Tasie 632.—Rural Bank—Long Term Loans to Farmers, 1911 to 1942. 


Advances made during year. Balances repayable at end of year. 
Both June. 
Number. | ‘davanh Average. Number. nee Average. 
£ z £ & 

191l* .., ae 838 331,693 395 3,754 | 1,074,359 286 
1913* ... see 1,386 771,272 556 5,094 2,051,132 403 
1915* .., oe 860 387,715 451 5,860 2,514,078 429 
1921... tee 1,365 813,525 596 7,242 3,423,871 473 
1930... ses 581 703,425 1,211 8,043 6,530,490 812 
1931... ous 78 84,675 1,086 7,986 6,520,754 817 
1932... aes 27 24,680 920 7,856 6,399,762 815 
1933... oes 47 21,565 458 7,714 6,293,382 816 
1934 ... oc 51 47,838 938 7,498 6,124,951 817 
19385... a 100 |) 115,115 1,151 7,226 5,974,790 827 
1936... eos 134 | 171,130 1,277. 6,924 5,779,602 835 
1937... ee 47 81,179 1,727 6,587 5,492,789 834 
1938 ... ses 65 | 121,895 1,875 6,140 5,074,313 826 
1939... wee 64 58,481 914 5,858 4,865,241 830 
1940... ces 71 57,382 808 5,555 4,619,081 831 
1941 ... eee 55 57,668 1,049 5,315 4,431,607 834 
1942... ves 36 31,569 877 5,015 4,240,890 846 


*Government Savings Bank. 
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Taste 633.—Rural Bank—Overdrafts to Farmers, 1922 to 1942. 


Overdraft Limits Authorised during year. |Advances current at end of year. 
goth June. 
: hee 5 ER Amount. Number. Amount. 
|" Wew. | Additional. 
£ £ 
1922 .., wee wf 1,383 va 980,375 1,364 728,584 
1930 .., see we) 1,970 1,895 1,992,785 10,691 7,988,275 
193... eae 811 534 486,505 10,650 8,254,745 
1932 ... 18s S08 144 99 112,332 9,666 7,857,288 
1933 .., se oh 196 785 170,908 9,349 7,704,117 
1934... dee a 366 1,532 437,912 9,272 | 7,758,946 
1935 ... se wes 714 807 768,648 9,535 8,093,698 
1936... nee sie 966 753 1,388,212 9,920 8,783,166 
1937... Seb sis[(©2 873 655 1,201,126 10,049 9,006,533 
193g... 984 144, 1,643,516 10,281 9,993,114 
1939 .., bv a 545 596 847,380 10,170 10,570,803 
1940... ols bea 550 433 980,070 10,094 10,930,753 
1941... age Sa 447 425 712,270 9,957 11,132,898 
1942... Les ss 398 230 663,135 9,842 11,227,375 


Rural Reconstruction Agency. 


This Agency commenced on 1st March, 1935, and functioned under the 
name of the Farmers Relief Agency until 22nd November, 1939. It gives 
effect to the decisions of the Rural Reconstruction Board, which exercises 
powers as described on page 719, et seq. 


The main function of the Board is to assist in restoring to a sound basis 
farmers in financial difficulties who are deemed to have reasonable pros- 
pects of carrying on. For this purpose it may authorise advances to enable 
farmers to effect compositions with private creditors and +o enable them 
to carry on while their affairs are under investigation and after they have 
received an advance for debt adjustment. 


The total amount of capital funds received by the Agency up to 30th 
June, 1942, included £2,081,017 made available by the Commonwealth 
Government, viz., £23,017, forming part of a larger loan to the State for 
drought relief purposes distributed through the Rural Industries Agency 
(see page 714), non-repayable grants of £1,978,000 for debt adjustment, 
and £80,000 for reconstruction of marginal wheat areas. 


Particulars of advances in. each of the years 1986 to 1942 are shown 
below. Advances of similar type made prior to 1935-1936, mostly by the 
Farmers Relief Board in the period 1933 to 1985, amounted to £801,462. 


TaBLe 634.—Rural Reconstruction Agency—Advances to Settlers, 1936 


to 1942. 
1 
a Ale iS { 

Advances, eres Repayments. Debts Balance 
ried Charges, | “On er | tnacbted 
ende + Antares yd) or ndebted- 

Debt | Marginal | including; | 
30th June. . fete 7 . --oo,| Revenue ;Amounts| ness at 
General. age ae Anheredt. Principal. Charges. | Waived. | 30th June. 
| | 
| i 
£ £ £ Bel 8 £ | & £ 
1936, ies 491,723 19,887 | we 26,032 | 416,106 21,121 3,392 700,461 
1937 see 462,529 | 327,737 | w... 30,276 || 519,847 24,925 7,920 968,311 
1938 aos 429,906 | 642,012] wo... 42,013 || 370,224 26,273 35,502 1,651,143" 
1939 eae 413,759 | 459,108 |... 59,971 ‘| 265,361 32,071 32,181 2,254,368 
1940 ves 356,139 | 330,091 | ...... 69,707 376,666 48,733 61,636 2,523,270 
1941 wee 346,925 | 240,387 4,952 70,866 313,146 51,918 38,908 2,782,428 
1942 aan 281,157 | 149,355 22,406 72,869 | 302,153 56,661 38,164 2,911,237 
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Rural Industries Agency. 


On ist July, 1935, the Rural Industries Agency assumed control of 
various lending activities which were initiated by the Departments of 
Lands and Agriculture in 1915. These activities had been administered by 
the Rural Industries Board from December, 1919, and, after its dissolution 
in 1928, continued by the Rural Industries Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


The first advances were on a limited scale to assist farmers to cultivate 
new areas and relieve those in necessitous circumstances. Larger sums 
were made available later for drought relief and the scope of relief to 
necessitous farmers was extended generally. 


Current advances are made for various purposes to many classes of 
settlers who are unable 10 obtain accommodation through the usual ecom- 
mercial channels. Normally advances are made. to wheat growers for 
seasonal requirements pending receipts from the sale of products, to small 
graziers and dairy farmers for the purchase of improved breeding stock, 
and to farmers for the eradication of noxious weeds. Occasionally advances 
are made to farmers, orchardists, poultry farmers, market gardeners and 
others who have suffered loss from such causes as drought, windstorin or 


bush fire. 


In 1940-41 and 1941-42 special advances were made to settlers whose 
holdings had been affected by widespread drought. These advances are 
repayable in periods up to seven years. They are free of interest in the 
first year, and interest chargeable thereafter is at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum. The Commonwealth provided £750,000 for advances for drought 
relief and the State Government provided £100,000. Of the total sum of 
£850,000 an amount of £28,017 was transferred to the Rural Reconstruction 
Agency for allocation. 

The amount received from the Commonwealth is to be repaid by the 
State in four equal instalments, commencing in the fourth year of the loan. 
The Commonwealth will pay the interest for the first year and half the 
interest subsequently. 


A summary of the advances to farmers by the Rural Industries Agency 
since 1935-36 is set out below, together with other operations on borrowers’ 
accounts. Advances by other departments controlling loans of this type 
during sixteen years preceding the formation of the Agency amounted to 
£5,500,000 approximately, and repayments of principal to £4,400,000. 


Taste 635.—Rural Industries Ageney—Advances to Necessitons Farmers, 
1936 to 1942. 


| Repayments | | 
; Revenue | ‘ | Debts | palance of 
Year ended Advances charges, | 7 Written off | tdebtedness 

30th June. . cl g \ HI 
ee { tee { Principal. + raid | ant ee at 80th June. 

i H Pete Gil I 

( ~ | = ! = | os 
£ £ | £ £ | £ || £ 

1936 -| 51,383} 34,000 | 45,661 9,782 126,656 || 1,119,388 
1987... wa! 58,873 31,851 || 54,486 14,236 | 89,481 || 1,051,909 
1938 «| 84,321 30,497 || 45,538 9,915! 75,001 1 1,036,278 
1939... | 103,331 32,156 | 45,769 6,751 | 64,307 || 1,054,938 
1940... wf 183,164 32,722 | 1595192 11,389 64,157 || 1,036,156 
1941. | 489,474 30,551 61,759 10,781 | 36,943 || 1,446,707 
1942... ...| 235,781 33,142 121,121 6,345 | 37,395 | 1,550,769 
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Advances to Settlers’ Agency: 


Since 1st July, 1935, this agency has administered loans first made in 
1930-31 from unemployment relief funds and controlled for a period by 
an Advances to Settlers Co-ordination Board and a Dairy Promotion 
Board. 


Advances are made for permanent improvements on rural holdings and 
for the purchase of stock and plant by dairy farmers. The main purpose 
of the advances is to provide employment in rural areas and at the same 
time assist in the development of rural industries. 


Particulars of the advances, ete., in each year since the Agency was 
established are shown in the following table. Advances in the three years 
1933 to 1935, prior to the formation of the Agency, amounted to £900,997. 


TaBLe 6386.—Advances to Settlers’ Agency-—Advances to Settlers 1936-1942. 


Revenue Repay ments. Debts Balance of 
Year ended Advances. Charges, Written Off |/ Indebtedness 
30th June. | including ett Revenue |#nd Amounts at 
j Interest. Principal. Charges. Waived. 30th June. 
£ £ £ £ £ £& 
19386... «1 101,924 27,196 60,673 21,698 2,710 970,953 
1937... veal 37,898 27,014 84,834 26,154 | 4,798 |; 920,079 
1938... See 30,125 25,271 91,454 20,340 7,303 856,378 
1939... oe 32,768 23,744 62,846 16,006 3,887 830,15) 
1940... ee 34,419 22,934 60,525 18,365 5,193 803,42) 
1941, weg 25,664 | = 21,917 58,006 16,726 6,071 770,199 
1942, eee 22,318 20,689 56,393 14,658 7,273 |, 734,882 


Irrigation Agency. 


Matters relating to the conservation of water aud the development and 
management of irrigation projects in New South Wales are controlled by 
the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission as described in a later 
chapter of this Year Book. 


On 1st July, 1935, administration of financial transactions between 
settlers and the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission was trans- 
ferred to the Irrigation Agency of the Rural Bank. 


The Agency makes loans to settlers on the irrigation areas and collects 
interest and principal sums in respect of loans and land purchase, rentals, 
water rates and other. charges. It also collects payments to the Crown in 
respect of debts for shallow bores sunk in various parts of the State and 
charges for water in domestic and stock water supply and irrigation dis- 
tricts. 


Advances made by the Irrigation Agency and new capital debts incurred 
by settlers in each of the last seven years are shown in the following table. 
Amounts shown for new capital debts represent mainly the balance owing 
for the purchase of land sold by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission and the cost of improvements effected and shallow bores sunk 
by the Commission. The debts written off inelude debts on forfeited or 
surrendered holdings. 
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Taste 637.—Irrigation Agency—Advances to Settlers, 1936 to 1942. 


j I 
Revenue Repayments. | Balance of 
Year ended ae Charges, Debts || Indebted- 
30th June. Advances.| Capital | including i Written ness 
- Debts Interest. & Revenue at 
Incurred. Pi heady Principal. | Charges. 30th June, 
£ £ £ £ s | £ 
“4936 i 26,305 229,846 207,032 95,487 200,956 26,387 1,648,545 
1937 57,989 134,210 216,865 94,182 213,186 9,610 1,740,631 
“41938 | 98,472 94,883 247,617 144,001 225,406 7,104 1,805,092 
39389 107,293 91,593 232,291 147,497 221,647 | 9,039 | 1,858,086 
1940 97,047 67,832 247,913 121,736 199,319 31,428 | 1,918,395 
31941 83,464 53,076 280,342 142,413 235,231 | 55,183 1,902,450 
942 71,728 | 52,981 | 322,669 || 119,161 | 266,804 | 56,085 |). 1,907,728 
| | 


New capital debts incurred in 1941-42 included £19,019 for sale of land, 
£4,665 for improvements and £29,146 for shallow bores. The total amount 
of these items in the years 1935-36 to 1941-42 was: New debts, £474,143; 
Amprovements, £70,095, and shallow bores, £170,705. 


Closer Settlement Agency. 


This agency, established on 23rd December, 1936, is empowered to make 
advances to persons who receive finance from the Rural Bank Depart- 
ment to assist them to acquire for rural production part of an estate 
approved for subdivision for the purpose of promoting closer settlement. 
Advances are made up to 134 per cent. of the value of security to supple- 
ment advances up to 662 per cent. made by the Rural Bank. In this way 
the settler may obtain an advance up to 80 per cent. of the valuation of 
his property. : 


Tas.E 638.—Closer Settlement Agency—Advances to Settlers, 1938 to 1942, 


5 ; | Repayments, 
Year ended nabtions iH | Balance of 
80th June. Advances, including |) j \| Indebtedness 
Interest. ; Principal. Chacuen. | at 30th June. 
( | | ! rr 
£ £ f £ £ f £ 
1938 a 5,580 134 16 68 |) 5,630 
1939 ) pf498 341 | 171 267 | 8.028 
1940 a 146,140 1,244 |; 2,108 289 |) 153,015 
1941 - 10,402 3,482 | 890 1,787 ! 164,222 
1942 2,210 4,352 430 3,581 } 166,773 
| i 


Closer Settlement Fund—Advances. 
The Closer Settlement Fund relates to schemes for acquiring and sub- 


dividing large estates for closer settlement commenced in 1905, and to the 
settlement of returned soldiers, the accounts of both schemes having been 
incorporated in the fund in 1928. A description of the systems and sum- 
waary of the operations are shown in the chapter, Land Legislation, page 
894 et seq. 


Closer settlement operations have been on a restricted scale for some 
‘years and the advances shown in Table 639 relate for the most part to 
the balance of purchase money payable on extended terms by new holders 
to whom were reallotted properties which had reverted to the Crown. 
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Other Advances to Settlers. 


Advances for the purchase of wire netting and other materials for the 
ecnstruction of rabbit-proof fencing, etc. are made by the Department of 
Lands, as described in chapter “Pastoral Industry,” at page 823. 


Advances to assist landholders to clear their land of prickly-pear are 
made by the Department of Lands in terms of the Prickly-pear Act (see 
page 892). The maximum period for repayment of such advances is 
twenty years and the rate of interest charged may not exceed 6 per cent. 
per annum. 


Summary of Advances to Settlers. 


The following summary relates to advances made to settlers in New 
South Wales through the State instrumentalities described above (pages 
711 to 717). The amounts include substantial sums made available by the 
Commonwealth Government for distribution by the State:— 


TaB.ie 639.—Advances to Settlers by the State of New South Wales. 


Advances during Year ended 30th June— Balance 

as “ of Debt 

Outstandt 

Lending Agency. x” at ie 
1939, 1940. 1941. 1942, 30th June, 
1942, 
Als } i 
£ £ £ | £ £ 

“Closer Settlement Fund ... dea ast 27,084 46,959 48,202 42,685 | 12,493,337 
Purchase of Wire Netting des ane 8,895 6,325 7,193 8,310 349,894 
Prickly Pear Eradication ais aah 188 | 229 57 265 12,627 


Rural Bank of New South Wales— 
Rural Bank Department— ' 


Overdrafts ve weet 847,380 | 980,070 | 712,270 663,125 | 11,227,375 
Long Term Loans 2.00... oes 58,481 57,382 57,663 | 81,589 | 4,240,890 

‘Total ewe S| 905,881 | 1,037,452 769,938 | 694,704 | 15,468,265 

Agency Department— \ 

Rural Reconstruction sks ie 872,866 686,230 592,264 | 452,918 | 2,911,237 
Rural Industries... ... «| -103,331 183,164] 489,474 235.781 | 1,550,769 
Advances to Settlers see oe 32,768 \ 34,419 25,664 22,316 734,882 
Jnrigation oe eet 198,858 164,878 136,530 124.659 | 1,907,728 
Closer Settlement ... aie AG. 2,495 146,140 10,402 2,210 166,773 
Guarantee... 10,226 | 4,588 | 5,473 2075 8,230 

Total ioe ws £) 1,220,044 | 1,219,419 ) 1,259,817 839,981 | 7,279,619 

Grand Total ‘3 £ 2,162,072 | 2,310,884 | 2,085,207 | 1,580,925 ; 35,603,742 


Commonwealth Bank—Rural Credit Department. 


In the Commonwealth Bank of Australia a rural credit department was 
established in October, 1925, to assist in marketing the products of rural 
industries. . For this purpose advances for a period not exceeding one 
year may be made to banks, co-operative associations, etc., and bills secured 
on primary produce may be discounted on behalf of these institutions. 
Further particulars regarding the department are shown in the chapter 
“Private Finance” of this Year Book. 


* 26549—B 
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Liens on Livestock, Wool and Crops. 

Particulars of the number and amount of registered loans made on the 
security of livestock, wool, and growing crops are published in the Chapter 
“Private Finance.” These include advances made on such security by 
Government agencies as well as by private institutions and individuals, 


Rates or INrerest CHARGED ON Rut. Loans. 


Prior to 1929 rates of interest were high but they declined during the 
depression period and have remained low. Details regarding interest rates 
and charges during a long period are shown in the Chapter, “Private 
Finance.” 

The trend of rates of interest on rural loans since the beginning of 1930 
is indicated below. The table shows the rates current in January of each 
year on rural loans through the Rural Bank and various governmental 
agencies and from some private sources :— 


Tasie 640.—Rates of Interest on Rural Loans, 1930 to 1948. 


| Month of January in Year— 


Lending Agency. Ei j ! 


i t 
1930. | 193838. 1938, | 1937, 1939. 1942. 1943. 
| } ! } 
Per cent. 
si a eas | | ! | 
Long Term Loans... ists jee 6% 5 fF 42 r 
Overdraft... ary a at 5 | 44 of # 4a 4 4g 
Governmental Agencies ! 
Advances to Settlers TNA 3 3 3 3 3 
Rural Industries 6 Be 4 4 4 4 4 
Arigailon | 
Bore Advances 54 5 
Other Advances | 64 ot } # 4 : ’ 
Rural Reconstruction— | 
Carry-on Advances 4 4 4 4 | 4 
Debt Adjustment ‘Advances % 2h 24 24 2k 
Private Trading Banks— A 
Overdrafts ... a | 64to 8! Sto6 | $4 to 5 ‘44 to 53) 44 to 58) 44 to 58) Ay tos 
Rural First Mortgages, exeluding| ‘ i i | 
Mortgages to Banks and Govern-| | : i i 
ment Agencies-— | | i 
Weighted Avcrage Rate... ere we 43, | 42, 5 pe 
| , 1 


Certain advances of a special nature by governmental agencies bear 
lower rates of interest than those indicated above. For instance, drought 
relief advances, issued for the most part by the Rural Industries Agency 
in two years ended June, 1942, are free of interest for one year, then the 
rate is 1} per cent; and advances by the Rural Reconstruction Agency for 
the purchase of additional land in marginal wheat areas are charged 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent. 


Information regarding the rate of interest payable on rural mortgages 
was first collected in October, 19338. The average rate on rural first mort- 
gages at that date was 54 per cent. It is probable that the predominant 
rate prior to 1930 was not less than 7 per cent. 


Ruerat Reconstruction, 
Farmers’ Relief and Rural Reconstruction Acts. 

The Farmers’ Relief Act, which came into operation on 17th February, 
1938, provided means whereby farmers in case of necessity could obtain 
special assistance to restore their financial position. Jt provided for 
the suspension of legal action in respect of the debts of farmers, and 
enabled them to secure assistance from Government funds to carry on 
their activities. Protection in respect of debts was given by a Stay Order 
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upon application being made by the individual farmer and approval being 
given by the Farmers’ Relief Board. The term of a stay order was origin- 
ally three years, but it has been extended, by amending legislation, to 
November, 1944, or six years from the date of granting, whichever be the 
later. The latest date for receipt of applications for Stay Orders has been 
extended to 30th June, 1948, in order that farmers whose difficulties are 
increased as a result of the war may obtain assistance. 


The provisions of the Act were outlined and information regarding its 
administration was given in earlier editions of this Year Book. Assistance 
under its provisions is now limited to cases when investigation indicates 


that the farmer has reasonable prospects of success after the benefits of 
the Act are extended to him. 


In 1985 the Commonwealth Government provided funds for the assist- 
ance of farmers through State agencies in the adjustment of their private 
debts and the Farmers’ Relief Act of New South Wales was amended to 
authorise the Farmer’s Relief Board to administer the Commonwealth 
assistance to any farmer when investigation indicates that thereby his 
farming may be placed on a sound basis. 


In terms of the Rural Reconstruction Act passed in New South Wales, 
which came into operation on 22nd November, 1939, the Farmers’ Relief 
Board was replaced by the Rural Reconstruction Board. 


The Rural Reconstruction Board consists of a director and six other 
members. It is empowered to grant the benefits of debt adjustment without 
the issue of a Stay Order, and to issue a protection order should a creditor 
threaten adverse action while the affairs of an applicant for assistance are 
being investigated. The Board may make adjustments in debts to the 
Crown if deemed necessary for successful reconstruction of the farmer’s 
affairs. Every case is treated on its merits after an official survey of the 
material and financial aspects of each farmer’s business, including income- 
earning possibilities under average conditions, both of seasons and markets, 
to determine (a) the degree of adjustment necessary and warranted, and 
(b) the commitments which under average conditions could reasonably be 
met after providing for maintenance of the farmer and his dependants and 
meeting the costs of working the farm. 


Where it appears desirable that Crown capital value or rent be reviewed, 
the Board may extend the time within which application for reappraise- 
ment may be made, and the Minister for Lands may order a fresh appraise- 
ment, although a reappraisement may have been made already under 
general provisions of the Crown Lands Acts. The Commissioners of the 
Rural Bank are empowered by the Act to write down a debt due to that 
Bank as part of a scheme of reconstruction. 


Briefly, the position under the Farmers’ Relief Act, as amended by the 
Rural Reconstruction Act, is that the Board may assist a farmer to rehabili- 
tate and carry on his industry, and may provide means to obtain essential 
capital items such as power, plant and income-producing stock; and may 
advance money at low rate of interest to discharge private debts on a 
competition basis. The Board may adjust a farmer’s debts and commit- 
ments to the Crown in a scheme of reconstruction adapted to and warranted 
by his circumstances, restrain individual creditors for a limited period by 
issue of a protection order, protect the farmer against action by creditors 
by the issue of a stay order and appoint Crown or Rural Bank officers to 
act as supervisors or agents without charge to the farmer. 
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Applications received from farmers for debt adjustment up to 30th J une, 
1942, numbered 8,903, and at this date 313 applications hed been with- 
drawn and 1,604 rejected, and 637 were awaiting consideration. Of the 1,349 
applications which had been considered by the Board there were 265 iD. 
which the position of farmers under protection had improved sufficiently 
to enable them to carry on without debt composition and 1,084 for which 
schemes of debt adjustment had been approved by the Board. Creditors: 
had signified assent and settlement had been effected or was in process in 
966 of the cases approved, and 118 scherses of adjustment were in course 
of negotiation with creditors. 


Partienlars of the debt adjustment in respect of 9668 cases finalised up 
to 30th June, 1942, are shown below. 


Taste 641.—Farmers’? Debts—Adjustment under Farmers Relief Act. 


Debts Owing to— 


Particulars. | Other Creditors. 
; Governmental: = Total. 
Bodies. ; 
Secured. Unsecured. 
1 | 
£ | & £ £ 

Debts prior to adjustment ... ...| 1,209,990 4,005,323 609,582 5,824,895 
Debts written off —... tes au 84,37 818,886 | 321,109 | 1,224,365 
1,125,620 3,186,457 288,473 | 4,600,530 

Loans by Board (a) ... bes «| 2,169,477 crveters (\ ° teezes.. {Il dayeds 

Repaid to “ Other Creditors ” oils | seegsee 1,908,357 261,120 | ow... 
Debts after adjustment aes w| 3,295,097 1,278,080 27,353 4,600,530 

Percentage of debts written off —... 7-0 20-4 52-7 21:0 


(a) For refinancing loans owing to “Other Creditors.” 


The item “debts written off” relates to amounts involved in compositions: 
through the Rural Reconstruction Board. Apart from these a substantial 
amount of debts owing by settlers has been written off. 


Reconstruction in Marginal Wheat Areas. 


The Commonwealth Wheat Industry Assistance Act, 1988 (described at: 
page 727 of the Official Year Book, 1937-38) provided for moneys to be 
made available to the States for the purposes, inter alia, of vacating 
farmers from marginal wheat areas and enabling the lands to be devoted’ 
to other uses in accordance with plans approved by the Federal Minister 
on the advice of the State Minister. 


A plan to operate in New South Wales was approved in 1940. Under 
this plan farmers in marginal wheat areas who voluntarily vacate their 
lands may be granted up to £300, together with removal expenses in each 
case. To farmers who are to remain, advances on long terms may be made: 
to enable them to acquire enough vacated land to increase their farms to 
home maintenance standard for new uses and to purchase the stock, plant 
and other requisites needed in changing the nature of their farming 
‘activities, 
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The plan is administered by the Rural Reconstruction Board. The 
Board has declared approximately 4,000,000 acres, embracing about 2,000 
farms in the counties of Nicholson, Sturt, Dowling, Cooper and Gipps 
(between the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers) as Margina! Wheat Areas. 


Financial assistance approved under this scheme up to 30th June, 1942, 
amounted to £307,554, distributed as under :— 


£61,198 to 217 vacated farmers; £241,146 to 186 farmers for purchase 
of additional areas; and £5,210 to 14 farmers for improvements, 
purchase of stock, etc., in the reconstruction of farming activities. 


Prior to the institution. of the Commonwealth scheme, funds had been 
provided by the State under similar conditions for the vacation of farmers 
from marginal wheat areas. The total amount disbursed from these funds 
was £60,725 to 214 vacated farmers. 


GovERNMENT GuaRANTEES ReLaTine TO Ruran Loans. 


As a measure of assistance for the rural industries, the Government of 
New South Wales has undertaken to guarantee the repayment of advances 
made by banks and other lenders. The guarantees have been issued under 
the authority of two Acts, viz., the Advances to Settlers (Government 
Guarantee) Act, 1929-1934, and the Government Guarantees Act, 1934- 
1941. 


By the Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act a Government 
Guarantee Board was constituted with power to guarantee the repayment 
of advances made by banks to settlers and co-operative societies formed 
mainly for the promotion of rural industry or the handling, treatment, 
manufacture, sale or disposal of rural products. The Board was anthorised 
to give new guarantees only during the period of two years from 23rd 
December, 1929, and subsequently to supplement existing guarantees to 
the extent of one-fourth of the contingent liability already assumed. 
Guarantees were limited to £3,000 in respect of an individual settler and 
to £25,000 in respect of a co-operative society, and the aggregate amount of 
guarantees to be given in any one year was limited to £2,500,000. The 
Guarantee Board was dissolved and its funetions were transferred to the 
Government Guarantee Agency of the Rural Bank as from 1st July, 1935. 


Under the Government Guarantees Act the State Treasurer is 
empowered, with the approvai of the Governor, to guarantee the repayment 
of advances made by banks or other approved lenders to marketing boards 
and co-operative societies. 


The amount of guarantees current at 30th June in the three years 1940 
to 1942 is shown below, viz.: (a) the aggregate balance of debtors’ accounts 
which are under guarautee in terms of the Advances to Settlers (Govern- 
ment Guarantee) Act and (b) the limit of guarantees (not the actual 
balance owing) in respect of marketing boards and co-operative (rural) 
societies under the Government Guarantees Act. 


1940. 1941. 1942. 
Advances to Settlers (Government £ £ £ 
Guarantee) Act .....-. cece eee 290,280 230,975 277,990 


Government Guarantees Act ........ 436,536 585,194 583,294 
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‘DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Until the end of the nineteenth century pastoral pursuits were 
predominant in New South Wales and agricultural production barely 
sufficed for local needs. Wheat growing expanded rapidly after 1897, when 
the export trade in wheat commenced. The completion of the Burrinjuck 
Dam in 1913 and of other works connected with the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area coupled with closer settlement set new agricultural activities in 
train. Wheat became an export commodity second only to wool; the 
eultivation of rice was developed to produce more than enough for Aus- 
tralian requirements; viticulture and fruit-growing, and in the last few 
years the cultivation of oats expanded. But wheat-growing remains by far 
the most extensive agricultural activity. 


The information regarding agricultural production contained in this 
chapter is the latest obtainable, and details relating to the season 1941-42 
have been inserted in so far as they are available for publication. 


The growth of cultivation since 1891 is shown in the following table:— 


Taste 642—Area under Cultivation, 1891 to 1942. 


H Acres per Inhabitant under— 


\ Area under— | 
1 69 arch— i , 
acres. acres. acres. 
Average Area per Annum. 
1891-95 , 1,898,199 1,048, 554 249,645 | 1.18 0:88 
1896-00 | 2,252,649 ) 1,894,857 357,792 1.73 1°46 
1901-05 =| «2,942,506 : 2,436,765 505,741 2,10 | 1°74 
1906-10 | 3,575,873 | 2,824,253 751,620 | 2.34 1°84 
RON-15 | 5,187,850 | 4,025,165 | 1,162,685 , 2-93 2-27 
1916-20 ; 6,011,049 . 4,615,913 1,395,136 | 3:09 2°37 
1921-25 | 6,599,048 = 4,665,362 1,933,686 | 3.04 2715 
1926-30 7,149,119 + 5,014,364 2,134,755 | 2-98 2-03 
1931-35 | 8,424,349 | 6,042,593 | 2,381,756 | 3-25 2°33 
3936-40 =| = (9,340,792 | 6,313,190 3,027,602 | 3-44 2°34 
Area in each Year. 

1931 8,959,974 6,809,510 2, 150,464 3°52 2°68 
1932 7,649, 880 5,107,049 2,542,831 2°98 1°99 
1933 8,608,869 6,330, 370 2,278,499 | 3°32 2°44 
1934 8,725,850 6,281,477 2,444,373 3°34 2°40 
1935 8,177,170 5,684,558 2,492,612 3°10 2:16 
1936 8,452,774 5,730,315 2,722,459 | 3°18 2°16 
1937 8,820,129 5,951,043 2,869,086 | 3°29 2°20 
3938 9,509,661 6,464,624 3,045,037 | 3°50 2.38 
1939 10,243,664 : 7,044,033 3,199,626 3°75 257 
1940 9,677,735 6,375,931 3,301,804 3°50 2°31 
1941 9,784.852 | 6,365,435 3,419,417 | 352 2°29 
1942 * | 5,914,061 * : * Qi 


* Not available, 


From 70 to 75 per cent. of the area under crop is sown with wheat, and as 
other individual crops are of relatively small extent the fluctuations in the 
area under crops are due mainly to variations in the extent of wheat- 
growing. The area of land under sown grasses (3,419,417 acres in 1940-41) 
consists for the greater part of lands in the coastal districts, cleared and 
sown with grasses for the maintenance of dairy stock. The cultivation of 
grasses in inland areas, however, has increased rapidly in recent years (from 
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178,377 acres in 1932-33 to 1,097,392 acres in 1940-41) mainly in the Table- 
lands, the Western Slopes and the Riverina, where the practice is being 
adopted as a means of increasing the carrying capacity of holdings used 
for pastoral purposes and mixed farming. (See page 699.) 

Particulars obtained in 1941 indicate that the aggregate area, which, in 
the opinion of the occupiers, was suitable for cultivation after the removal 
of any standing timber, was 31,822,433 acres, out of a total area of 
173,869,144 acres of alienated and Crown lands used for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes. Only a very small portion of the Western Division of 
the State is regarded as suitable for agriculture because the rainfali is 
inadequate. 

The following table shows the distribution of agricultural and pastoral 
lands during the season 1940-41. The various divisions are shown on the 
map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book :— 


Tape 648.-—Distribution of Agricultural and Pastoral Lands, 1940-41. 


Allfenated and Crown Lands. 
| Under occupation for Agricultural and Pastoral Suitable for 
| Purposes in Holdings of one acre and over. Cultivation. 
| i‘ Virgin { A 
Total | land | | i = 
Division. area of 7 cleared TOPOT= 
pan Under | Fallow | Pre- | Balance. . 
division.) Under | sown and land | viously! of Total. | Area. j am 
| Crop: grasses. 4 Fae etc. |cropped; area, | crop. 
| plough- | 
- —_ : ing. _ ues Sl } 
000 | 000 000 000 000 000 090 000 000 per 
acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acrcs. | acres. acres. acres. | acres. | cent. 
Coastal— i 
North Coast 6,965 183 | 1,674 | 5 6 26; 2,888 4,732 6038 21-8 
Hunter “and 8,396 127 448 | 71 5 | 25 | 4,166 4,778 492 258 
Manni ” 
Metropolitan 958; 35 10 3 2 7| _ 222 279 160) gig 
South Coast | 5,968; 64 190 12 | 4 20; 1,990 | 2,280 469 13-7 
— i ~—! : 
Total ...| 22,287 359 | 2,322 | 27 7 78, 9,266 12,069 1,729 20°8 
leland-— 
av otherd: 8,069 130 32 14 12 29 6,391 6,608 581 DE 
Central 10,716 438 212 63 162 340 6,542 7,757 | 2,060 21°23 
Southern 7,062 } 48 102 11 9 33 5,659 5,867 644 73 
a . oot | 1 : 
Total ...| 25,847 616 346 88 183 407 | 18,592 | 20,232 | 3,285 18°7 
Western 
8 —_ 
wan” 9,219 | 778 70 35 95 184 7,182 8,345 | 2,295 33°9 
Central 7,723 | 1,199 120 | 81 | 491 773 4,305 | 6,969 | 4,669 25°7 
South 11,239 | 1,291 350 100 650 | 1,321 ; 6,819 | 10,021 5,466 23°6 
Total ...| 28,181 3,268 540 217 1,236 | 2,268 | 17,806 | 25,335 | 12,430 | 26°3 
Central Plains— | : i 
North 9,579 , 882 27 27 38 136 7,143 | 7,788 | 2,163 i V7 
Central «| 44,811 | 340 9 38 144 307 | 18,100 | 13,988 | 3,667 ¥3 
Riverina 17,004 | 1,386 174 87 612 | 1,540 | 12,827 | 16,626 | 7,355 18°8 
Total .., “41,394 2,108 210 152 794 | 1,983 | 38,070 | 38,317 | 13,1385 we 
Western ..,) 80,319) 14 1 2| 5 26 | 77,868 | 77,916 | 1,193 12 
All Divisions | 198,028 | 6,365 3,419 486 | 2,235 | 4,762 | 156,602 | 173,869 [31,822 200 
t 4 


In addition to the area of land under crops in 1940-41 as shown above, 


486,050 acres of new land were cleared and grubbed for ploughing, 2,234,760 
acres were ploughed and worked during the year, and 4,761,437 acres of 
previously cropped land were not ploughed in this season. These partieu- 
lars embrace both alienated and Crown lands, but the area of Crown lande 
under cultivation of any kind is relatively small. 
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Noumper or AGRICULTURAL HoLprncs. 


The total number of holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricul- 
tural, dairying, or pastoral purposes in 1940-41 was 74,495, and areas of one 
acre or more in extent were cultivated on 52,290 holdings. 

Only 9,988 holdings were used mainly for agricultural purposes. In 
addition, 17,864. holdings were used for agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
combined, 3,675 for agriculture with dairying, 1,461 for all three pursuits 
combined, and a limited amount of cultivation of a non-commercial charac- 
ter was conducted in connection with other activities. On 22,205 holdings 
there was no cultivation or less than an acre under crop. 


The total number of rural holdings of ene acre and over was 73,973 in 
1941-42 and the number cultivated was 49,785. 


The number of holdings on which land was cultivated and the number 
on which the various kind of creps were cultivated at intervals since 
1905-06 are shown in the following statement :— 


Tapia 644.—Number of Cultivated Holdings, 1906 to 1941. 


Number of Holdings upon which Crop was grown. 


Kind of Crop. 


) | | 
1905-06. | 1915-16. 1925-26. 1937-38.t | 1938-30.t | 1939-40.t| 1940-41. 
| | 

Wheat... —...| 19,049 | 22,453 | 17,074 | 18,563 | 19,768 | 19,023 | 18,490 
Maize ... | 17,475 | 14,869 | 15,196 | 17,674 | 17,215 | 16,579 | 17,829 
Barley ... ...| 1,755 | 2,538 1,916 | 1,837 | 1,620 | 1,779 | 1,573 
Oats ve vee} 10,740 | 18,728 | 16,851 | 21,992 | 23,484 | 23,120 | 20,471 
Rice gisr  Saes|hte pbee ae ee, 319 | 318 314 329 
Lucerne...) af 7,033 | 10,085 | 9,504 | 8,668 | 8,897 
Potatoes .. —...| 8,552 | 4,643 | 3,679 | 3,592 | 3,147 | 3,600 | 3,251 
Tobacco... 0.) 98 97 ; lll; 58 41 37 49 
Sugar-cane | 1,118 694 955 844 861 838; 816 
Grapes... | «:1,530 | 1,388 | 1,809 | 1,554 | 1,513 ) 1,492 | 1,428 
Orchardst — Citrus, 2,385 | 5,787 | 5,758 | 3,897 | 3,784 | 3,672 | 3,577 
ther ...| 6,846. 8,760 | 7,278 | 6,222 | 5,865 | 5,626 | 5,347 
Bananas... fo | 214 | 1,697 | 1,501 | 1,509 | 1,565 
Market Gardens .,| 2,842 | 3,301 , 2,398 | 1,603 | 1,695 1,798 | 1,717 

[ 

Number of Culti- i i 
vated Holdings*) 46,349 | 50,728 | 49,668 153,699f | 54,126} | 53,251f | 52,290t 


* Holdings on which more than one crop was grown &re included once only. } Excluding crops 
of less than one acre, which were included in 1925-26 and earlier years. fOrchards are 
included in both groups if citrus as well as other frults.are grown, The number of orchards of 
one acre or more was 7,924 in 1930-40, and 7,562 in 1940-41. 


The number of farms on which wheat is sown is subject to seasonal 
fluctuations. The holdings on which crops, other than wheat, are grown 
are relatively more numerous than the wheat farms, though the area under 
wheat is many times greater than the area of any other crop. Portion of 
the area under wheat—represeuting as much as one-fourth—is culti- 
vated on the “shares” system, by which a number of growers may be 
engaged in cultivating one holding. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


The area under cultivation in New South Wales in the season ended 
31st March, 1941, was 6,365,435 acres and 8,919 acres were double cropped, 
so that the total area of the crops, as shown below, was 6,374,354 acres. 
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Taste 645.—Al]l Crops, Area and due tion, 1940-41. 
; i: Average 
Name of Crop. ' Area. \ Production. Yield 
i Per Acre. 
acres. | bushels. bushds, 
Grain—W heat 4,458,983 | 23,933,000 5-4 
Maize 23 142,147 | 4,043,985 28-4 
Barley (Malting)... 10,942 | 92.919 8-5 
» (Peed) Q.145 | 82,755 | 9-0 
Oats 226,910 | 1,985,339 8-4 
Rye 8,181 79,959 9-8 
Rice 24,547 | 2,240,267 91:2 
tons. tons. 
Hay— Wheaten 354,833 271,195 0-76 
Barley 1.251 | 973 0-78 
Qaten 248,493 177,070 O71 
Rye... 1,884 1,366 0-73 
Lacerne 109,164 166,660 | 1-53 
g 
Green Fodder (fed-off) ... 579,646 | 1,270,809 | — eewene 
tons. tons. 
Root Crops—Potatoes 17,836 50,388 2°83 
Sweet Potatoes 615 2.610 4-24. 
Onions 179 714 3-99 
Turnips 9,276 82,205 | 247 
Other 654 2,780 | cesses 
13, | ashels 
Broom Millet—Seed A 22,376 | 5-9 
3,783 | >  ewt. H ewt 
Fibre | | 23,424 | 6-19 
Tobacco (Dried Leaf) 988 | 8,589 7} 8-62 
tons. | tons. 
Sugar Cane—Cras shed 10,192 342,548 | 33-61 
Not Cut 10.386 | we, —_— 
£ | £ os. 
Used as Plants 182 3,065 | 16-17. 
| ents. (dried) 
Grapes—Drying Varieties 5,368 | 157,581 t 
von. | 
Table Varieties 3.014 39 | ek 
Wine Varieties 7,371 23,062 1 
gad ilons. 
Wine Made Me Salt 1 oStues 8,229,234 | ceceee 
Young Vines for Wine i DOO) ~ chases | saat 
Other A ABB Passe | ans 
' bushels. 
Orchards—Productive ! 55,299 | 5,298,086 [cece 
Young Trees a AS78832 b. © waa WY andes 
i cases. | cases 
Bananas—Productive 12,706 1,131,896 ! 89-08 
Young Stools 2,558 | cesaee | Bikes 
cases. | cases. 
Pineapp!es—Productive 187 21,726 | 116-18 
Young Piauts 50 | eee hase 
£. | £ 8. 
Market Gardens ... 7,640 449,628 |! 48 17 
$-cases. | cases 
Tomatoes ... 2,268 685,402 | 302° 
tons. i tons. 
Pumpkins and Melons 6,174 23,732 | 3°84, 
£ | £ 4 
Nurseries ... 36 130,154 | 139 1 
Other Crops j 21,998 [ cess Won. rg gedice 
Total Area of Crepes. 6,374,854 fe ayes 
Area Double Cropped R919 | caeeee | eeaeas 
Total Area Cultivated 6,365,485 6 ae RO ¥en 


+ Grapes—Actual production is stated irrespective of purpose for which the vines were planted. 


Novi.—Land uader crops which faile’! is reckoned ia the average. 
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Available information as to the area and yield of the various crops in 
1941-42 is shown below. The total area under crop was 5,914,061 acres; 
information as to double cropping is not available and the acreage double 
eropped is counted once only :— - 


Tasir 646.—Crops, Area and Production, 1941-42. 


Average 
Name of Crop. Area. Production. Yield 
a Per Acre. 
acres, bushels, bushels. 
Grain—Wheat .| 3,968,758 48,500,000 12-2 
Maize Pe 117,262 3,141,720 26-8 
Oats ses 303,860 4,118,091 13:6 
Rice vo 23,633 2,192,052 92-8 
| tons. i tons. 
Hay—Wheaten ‘ 346,261 315,393 0-91 
Oaten ope seh dee tis 289,943 283,978 | 0-98 
Lucerne 75,855 113,914 1.50 
Root Crops—Potatoes 17,685 38,634 2-18 
Onions 370 | 1,131 | 3-06 
Turnips 8,728 25,071 | 2-87 
cwts, } cwts. 
Tobacco (Dried Leaf) 953 | 7,461 | 7-83 
tons. tons. 
Sagar Cane—Crushed ; 8,491 359,433 | 42-33 
Orchards—Productive ... woe ae 55,206 | | + | t 
Young Trees Re se 13,322 
; 4-cases. | -cases. 
Tomatoes ... see £06 2,010 655,338 326 
Other ee 681,724 | cee | eats 
Total Area Cultivated 5,914,061 $ o... lL, = eae: 


+ ‘Not available. 


Wheat is, by far, the most extensive crop. A large area is sown for hay 
and green feed. Other cereal crops grown fairly extensively are oats 
and maize, and the rice crop is valuable though it is produced from a 
relatively small area. All but about 4 per cent. of the total area under erop 
was used for one or other of the five leading crops in 1940-41. 

A comparative statement of the area and producticn of the principal 
erops of New South Wales is shown below:— 
Taman 647—Principal Crops, Area and Production, 1925-26 to 1941-42. 


Crop, 1935-26, 1935-36. 1938-39. 1940-41. 1941-42, 

Wheat (grain )— 

Arena... .. acres! 2,025,012 | 3,851,373 | 4,650,872 | 4,453,963 | 3,968,758 

Total vield .., ... bush, /33,806,000 |48,822,000 [59,898,000 |23, 933,000 [48,500,000 

Average yield p.a. ... bush. 11°6 12°7 12°9 5:4 122 
Maize (grain) — 

Area ... ee «. acres} 120,955, 119,849} 122,201 142,147 | 117,262 

Total yield ... bush.| 3,278,350 | 3,324,780 | 2,805,020 | 4,043,985 | 3,141,720 

Average yield p.a. ... bush. 27°) 27:7 23:8 28-4 26°8 
Dats (grain)— 

Area... we eee acres] 101,097; 279,622) 399,449] 256,910) 303,860 

Total yield ... bush.| 1,615,650 | 4,735,740 | 4,831,110 | 1,995,339 | 4,118,091 

Average yield p.a. ... bush. 16:0 16°9 12:1 84 13°6 
Rice— 

Area . acres 1,556 21,705 23,533 24,547 23,633 

Total yield ... bush} — 61,098 | 2,163,520 | 2,774,987 | 2,240,267 | 2,192,052 

Average yield p.a, .... bush. 39°3 99°7 117-9 91-2 92°8 

ayt—. 

Area... er acres| 750,605} 658,810 | 1,068,925; 715,625!) 715,000 

Total yield... tons) 866,275 837,386 | 1,181,264 617,264 716,000 

Average yield p.a. ... tons! 115 1°27 to; 0°86 1-00 


+ Mainly wheaten, oaten, and lucerne. 
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Taste 647.—Principal Crops, Area and Production, 1925-26 to 1941-42— 


continued. 
Crop. 1925-25. ! 1935-36 | 1938-393. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. 
i 

Green Feed Crops— ~ | 

Area .., - acres! 479,464! 610,401; 573,569 | 579,646 § 

Value of Fodder ee £ § i § i 1,156,965 | 1,270,800 
Potatoes— | 

Area .., acres! 22,73 22,743) 16,866 17,836 17,688 

Total yield .. tons} 43,137!) 62,882 39,385 50,388 38,634 

Average yield p.a. tons! 190: 2-76 2°34 2°83 2-58 
Sugar-cane— i | 

Area cut ee we acres} 8,683 10,416 ! 10,458 | 10,192 8,491 

Total yield... tons| 2¢ 7,2 35 | 280, 472) 336,701 342,548 359,433 

Average yield p.a. tons! 34:9 22 | 26°93 | 32°20 33°61 42°33 
Fruit— : 

Area... acres $9,003 | 97,860! 102,577 161,909 }) 
Market Gardens— | | i 

Area ... ee acres 8,985 | 7,026 7,528 | 7,640 ) 

Total yield... £ 682,72 | 349,261) 413,109} 449,628 | 5 § 

Average yield p.a. £ 76-0 497 | 549 588 , 
All other Crops— 

Area we acres) = 35,445| 55,876 | 73,379 83,948] J 

Total Area of crops... acres) 4,543,541 | 5,735,681 | 7,049,357 | 6,874,354 ¢ 

Area double cropped... acres 2,118 5,366 5,819 | 8,919 } 3 
_ Total area cultivated acres 3,541,423, 5,730,315 | 7,044, 038 | 6.363. 435 5,914, 14,061 


{Not available. 


Value of Agricultural Production, 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last five seasons and the proportionate value of each crop to the total 


value are 


shown in the following 
realised on the farm or at nearest railway siding. 


table, the 


values being 


agricultural production is shown in Table 651. 


based on prices 
The net value of 


No deduction has been made from these values for cost of materials used 
in production of grain, and the fodder used for farm stock is included ag 


its farm value. 


Taste 648.—Value of eercultorel Production, 1938 to 1942. 


Gross Value at Place of Production. Proportion per cent. 
Crop. - - een nent 

iS 1987- :1938- |1939- | 1940- 

1937-38. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. |1941--42. + 33. 39, 10. 4Lt 

£ £ £ £ £ \ i i \ 
Wheat (grain)® .. 9,298,800 | 6,695,040 |11,450,900 |14,235,640 | 6,805,00C ; 45°H | 36°3 | 53°9 | 20-8 
Maize. 716,030] 532,590) 567,550| 741,290 | 610,580 | 3°5 | 29 | 24 | 52 
Barley ,, 28,360 27,200 79,360 37,820 41,040 | 0-1 | O11; 4 | 08 
Oats a 480,980 493,180 431,500 224.480 423,970 a4 27 i 20 16 
Rice 53 380,220 444,430 333,360 391,690 | 425,220 | 19 | 24 16 ' 28 
} | | 
Hay and Straw .. 3,547,380 | 4,252,490 | 2,165,680 | 2,340,570 | 3,480,980 | 17°4 0 | 10-2 | 16°5 
Green Food 1,258,710 | 1,156,970 | 1,168,290 | 1,270,810 | 1,200,000 6-2 3 55 83 
Potatoes .. a és 212,020 "422, 570 \ 543,620 322,060 | 285,830 | 19 ie] 2-6 273 
Sugar-cane ais «+! 489,240 482,520 447,830 507,260 | 514,910 ak 6 21 36 
i 

Grapes ia 226,400 292,900 345,050 372,580 | 483,060 , 16 16 16 26 
Wine, Brandy, ete. .-| 116,170 80,420 | 88,470 145,200 | 143.600 O68 On4 04 1°60 
Fruit—Citrus as 659,950 823,300 ! | 886,770 619,080 | 967,840 3:2 4:5 | 4°2 44 
Other .. 1,681,190 | 1,492,320 | 1,470,390 | 1,483,560 | 1 917,160 | ; 82 81} 69 | 104 
Market-gardens.. 398,22 413,110 450,930 | 449,630 | 565,500 {a8 ; 22 | 21 | 82 
Other Crops 836,410 | 8497980] ges-4o0! 3,058,420 |g 1% 46 i at | 7-4 
hai | — |-—— | — 

Total ++ 205 430, 130}18,458,950 [21,287,209 it14,200,1¢0 18,179,649 | “reo | 100 | 100 | 180 


* Including Government bounty, assistance from flour tax etc. £1,329,180 in 1938-39, £306, 788 in 
1939-40, £583,853 in 1940-41 and £397, 372 in 1941-42, 


¥ Subject to revision. 
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The value of agricultural production in New South Wales depends mainly 
on the wheat crops, the value of wheat (grain and hay) being £5,082,000 
cr approximately 86 per cent. of the total in 1940-41. The value of the 
other individual crops, except fruit, is comparatively small. 


The values shown above represent estimated gross value as at place of 
production. They include, however, such items as fodder for stock 
(£1,430,000 in 1940-41) and seed (£798,000 in 1940-41) which are produced 
for use on the farm. They also include value of purchased materials such 
as fertilisers, £643,000; sprays, ete., £86,000; and water, £107,000. After 
deducting these, the net value ect production was £11,186,000 in 1940-41. 
The corresponding items in 1941-42 were fodder for stock, 2,415,060; seed, 
£858,000; fertilisers, £800,000; sprays, ete., £80,000, and water, £112,000. 


Value of Production per Acre. 


The following table shows the annual value of gross agricultural produe- 
tion and the average value per acre since 1887. 


Taste 649.—Agricultural Production per Acre, 1887 to 1949. 


Average 


veragi A ! Averag 
Years ended 31st March. As ares | ee oF velae cee 
Cultivated. | (At Farm). Acre. 

acres, £ £os. d. 

1887-91... ea eee 858,367 4,030,611 4 13 11 
1892-96... on aval 1,147,733 3,812,393 3.6 5 
1897-1901 ee srl 2,114,250 5,592,620 2 12 11 
1902-06... fd oe 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 
1907-11... tee oes 2,933,021 | 8,565,164 218 5 
1912-16... wa sus 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 1 
1917-21... eee wei 4,349,814 16,986,250 317 8 
1922-26... ee seh 4,680,110 22,328,630 415 5 
1927-81... eee “ 5,467,982 16,842,398 3°17 
1932-36... eee : .| 5,826,754 15,656,024 213 9 
1987-41... ee el 6,440,214 19,548,338 3.9 8 
1932 a a's ait 5,107,049 | 14,546,650f | 217 0 
1933 a Sus nee 6,380,370 17,474,220F 215° 2 
1984 ane wee mae 6,281,477 14,301,990} 2 5 6 
1935 ane ase es, 5,684,558 15,161,280; 213 4 
1936 és sea one 5,730,315 16,795, 980F 218 7 
1937 tee ey 5 5,951,043 25,415,570 318 8 
1938 wee] 6,464,624 20,430,130 3 3 2 
1989 si aes ald 7,044,038 18,458, 950F 232 5 
1940 Prey bee sia 6,375,931 | 21,237,200F 3.6 7 
1941* ae es en 6,365,435 | 14,200,190f 24 7 
1942* ies sie oe 5,914,061 18,179,640F 3 1 6 


* Approximate. + Including Wheat Bounty, assistance from flour tax, ete. 


The comparatively high value of production per acre shown in the ten 
years prior to 1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller 
scale, and crops produced by intense cultivation formed a larger proportion 
of the total than in recent years. The higher values shown between 1912-16, 
1922-26 and in 1986-37 were due mainly to the higher level of prices received 
for produce, but the influence of this factor is affected by variations in the 
yield per acre. A comparative statement of the average farm value per acre 
of various crops is shown in table 650 on next page. 
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Tapts 650.—Farm Values of Crops per Aere. 


Average Values per Acre. 


oe Ten Years | Five Years | | 
| ended ended 1937-88, , 1938-39, | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 1941-42, 
| 1918-14, | 1933-34. | 
enalfsd/fedeea/¢ad) esa] 254 
Wheat for Grain | 117 1) 112 2)2 1 81 810212 3) 019 OF 111 9 
Maize for Grain .| 4 611) 410 5/514 64 7 24 7 7 5 4 4 4 7°41 
Oats for Grain: se 24 9 1 6 7117 81 4 81 1 3 =01811) 1 8 8 
Hay uaa | 3 8 9 3 0 7/413 4319 63 1 2 3 5 3) 41510 
Potatoes | 11 2 5! 811 0/918 525 1 128 5 418 1 213 6 8 
‘Sugar-canet | 21 9 4 34 2 54513 146 2 942 14 0 4915 5) 60 12 10 
Vineyardst «| 16 12 4 23 2 52910 923 15 1127 0 9 3217 4 * 
Orchardst se] 1017 9 23 10 1127 3 929 14 5,31 3 2 2710 5/35 8 11 
Market-gardens ..; 31 7 5] 6113 854 15 1054 17 a 7 a 58 17 0 * 
| 
* Not yet availavle. + Productive area only. 


The average value of production per acre measures the effect fram year 
to year of yield obtained and prices realised, 72.¢., the combined effect of 
season and market on the average returns obtained by farmers from their 
holdings. To make the analysis complete such factors as the cost of pro- 
duction, the general level of prices, and acreage cropped per farm, should 
be taken into consideration. 


Gross and Net Values of Agricultural Production. 


In the absence of actual records of farm sales and purchases there is 
eonsiderable difficulty in valuing net agricultural production. But the 
estimated values in each of the seasons 1931-32 to 1940-41 are shown 
below :— : 


Tasie 651.—Agricultural Production—Gross and Net Values, 1932 to 1942. 


Diff 
cross | Between” | Grog | SeedBCd | wet Net Vaiuo 
eer | production | BENCH! | production | Rodder tor |™QGutiOM| Nala of | oem 
Ol st peal peor Latah t brid ged Farm or Materials i a i 
- try ; ; "pales at rail d. 5 
march | Mmascle, | SgUY | production | in Aeren- [ears al) used. | deducing 
Q@) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (8) ice) (8) 
(Thousand £.} 
1932 18,368 3,821 14,547 1,027 13,520 551 12,969 
1933 22,441 4,967 17,474 1,698 15,776 652 15,124 
1934 18,606 4,304 14,302 1,841 12,461 737 11,724 
1935 19,439 ' 4,278 15,161 1,774 13,387 600 12,787 
1936 20,805 4,009 16,796 1,982 14,814 675 14,139 
1937 28,079 4,663 23,416 2,202 21,214 699 20,515 
1938 25,112 4,682 20,430 3,364 17,066 896 16,260 
1939 23,665 i 5,206 18,459 4,253 14,206 805. 18,401 
1940 26,902 | 5,665 21,237 2,456 18,781 705 18,076 
1941 17,584 3,384 14,200 2,228 11,972 836 11,136 
1942* 22,640 4,460 18,180 3,273 14,907 992 13,915 
I 
i } ! 


* Subject to revision. 
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In estimating the net value of production as shown above, no account has 
been taken of depreciation of machinery and plant because of the difficulty 
in arriving at a reasonably reliable measurement of the amount of de- 
preciation. The average annual amount of such depreciation during the 
last ten years is estimated to have been in the vicinity of £1,000,000. 


The second column provides a relative measure of the importance of agri- 
cultural production to the community by valuing all items on a common 
basis. It includes the value of transport, handling and marketing ser- 
vices rendered after the products leave the railway siding nearest the farm 
up to the point of sale in metropolitan markets. Jt has, however, the 
disadvantage of including values for such services on certain products which 
remain on the farms or are sold to neighbouring landholders. 


The third column includes what may be called “costs of marketing” 
(freights, handling charges, commissions, etc.) that would have been paid 
if all products had been sold in the principal markets; the ratio to the total 
in the second column varies under the influence of changes in the volume 
and composition of agricultural production as well as changes in price 
levels, freights, commissions, etc. 


The figures in the fourth columu are those published in Table 648 and 
are inclusive of the estimated value of seed and fodder used in the course 
of production. The value placed on these is shown in the fifth column and 
the effect of deducting them is shown in the sixth column, which repre- 
sents, as nearly as may be with existing data, the approximate money 
return to farmers for agricultural products, though it is inclusive of 
agricultural products used us stock feed in other rural industries valued 
at £4,509,000 in 1940-41, and £4,673,000 in 1941-42. 


The seventh column represents approximately the value of the 
principal non-rural materials used in agricultural production, and 
the eighth is the net value of agricultural production excluding the 
approximate value of the principal goods and services provided by non-rural 
industries. It represents approximately the aggregate incomes of farmers 
and their employees from agricultural production without deductions for 
interest, depreciation, etc., of farm properties, implements, machinery, etc. 


Prices or AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The following quotations represent the average prices obtained for farm 
products (local and imported) in the various Sydney markets. The average 
for the year represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, 
and does not take into account the quantity sold during the month. The 
prices ruling in each month, z.c., the mean of the daily quotations, are 
shown in the “Statistical Register.” 
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TapLe 652.—Wholesale Prices of Agricultural Products, 1931 to 1942. 


(Sydney.) 
Commodity. | 1931. | 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939, 1940, 1941. 1942. 
| | ! ae - 
£s. a.| & s4.)6 3 dif sd. J 3. dif gid. | #3. adi£ 8. de 
Wheat (f.0 q.) .. bush.JO 2 530 4 2310 5 Of 0 3 shfO 2 63/0 311] 0 3113) 0 3 113 
Flour (at Mill) ..ton /9 11 4%110 17 107112 6 219 A 4412 6 1*/12 5 6*/12 8 O*12 S OF 
Bran Ee ees 317 016 5 6/613 016 5 0!410 0,5 9 8/6 0 0/6 0 0 
Pollard . oy {f £016 5 01617 01/6 5 0;412 0;)5 9 8/6 0 0/6 0 0 
Oats a .. busho 2 7)°0 2 42°0 3 43/0 8310/0 2 9/0 2 980 8 53/0 38 2B 
Maize . on gy [0 8 THO 4 93]0 5 60 4 93/0 4 48/0 5 14/0 4 33/0 6 3h 
Potatoes (local) ..ton [610 9/7 4 3/418 1,9 810)13 8 9/5910 5/519 416 1 12 
oe ” Siang 7 0 7;13817 7/11 9 6 {10 5 21611 4/8 6 38 t t 
ay— { | 
Oaten id sor 55 519 0:7 7 1/819 8:916 2!714 1/5 28/8 71/9 5 0 
Lucerne a eee) 481/512 57/51611)61211/511 8,;7 211/515 6/8 9 6 
Chaff— ; ! 
Wheaten .. Se By 318 3/414 41/513 4:614 $14 20,5 8 5,514 6/8 9 6 
* Includes Flour Tax, see page 757. t+ No quotations. 


The combined price variations since 1911 of agricultural produce in 
Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consumption in New 
South Wales in the three years 1911-13, are shown below. The prices in 
1911 have been adopted as base and called 1000. The index, being weighted 
on the basis of consumption in New South Wales, is to be viewed rather 
from the standpoint of prices paid by consumers than of prices paid to 
producers. 


TaBLe 653.—Wholesale Price Index Number—Agricultural Produce, 
1911 to 1942. 


Year. Index Number. Year. Index Number. Year. Index Number. 

i ! 
1911 1000 1922 1638 1933 i 1122 
1912 1339 1923 ! 1720 1934 1114 
1913 1069 1924 i 1475 1935 1279 
1914 11355 |} 1925 1680 1936 1299 
1915 1648 | 1926 1892 1937 \ 1487 
1916 3163 | 1927 1767 1938 1523 
1917 1127 \ 1928 1456 1939 1351 
1918 3377 | 1929 1707 j 1940 1371 
1919 1990 1930 1428 | 1941 1334 
1920 2430 | 1931 1061 j 1942 1875 
1921 1750 | 1932 1137 


From 1921 to 1929 agricultural prices were high and relatively stable, 
apart from seasonal fluctuations. They fell rapidly (by 45 per cent.) 
between July, 1929, and March, 1931, and remained depressed until 
improving wheat prices brought an upward trend in the middle of 1985. 
The rise continued and the index number reached 1759 in July, 1938, 
though it fell again before the end of the year. There was no sustained 
increase in the years 1939 to 1941. Then potatoes and fodder became 
dear and the index number for the year 1942 was the highest since 1926. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


The following statement shows the area cropped, the total value of the 
agricultural machinery used, and the value of such machinery per acre of 
crop, in divisions of the State in the years 1929-30 and 1940-41. The value 
of machinery relates to such of the farm machines and implements as 
are used for agricultural purposes as distinct from pastoral and dairying 
activities. 
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TaBLe 654.—Agricultural Machinery, 1929-30 and 1940-41. 


Value of Agricultural jAver. value of Machinery 


ses Area under Crop. Machinery and Implements. per acre of crop. 
Division. e 2 | 3 — 
1929-30. 1940-41. 1929-30. 1940-41. 1929-30, 1940-41. 
i 4 fos C - 
Acres. Acres. £ £ jf£8 dad | fa da 
Coastal ... «| 285,532 358,838 1,139,488 | 1,536,578 4 0 1,4 5 8 
Tableland oad 443,714 615,793 7,165,960 { 1,544,381) 212 7 |e 10 °2. 
Western Slopes ...| 2,609,461 | 3,268,413 4,067,540 \ 5,189,574, 117 10: 111 9 
Central Plains and ! | 
Riverina -..) 2,144,606 | 2,107,646 3,653,248 | 3,320,281) 114 1|]111 6 
Western ... avs 16,095 | 14,745 59,687 88,719} 3 14 2/6 0 4 
Total ...| 5,499,408 | 6,365,435 | 10,955,923 |11,679,833/ 119 10/116 8 


In the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are 
small, including many small holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, 
dairying and market gardening; on the tablelands, slopes and plains the 
implements in use serve large areas under wheat and oats. In the Western 
Division there is a small area under irrigation. 


Power-driven Machinery and Tractors on Farms. 


Particulars of the power-driven machinery and of other machineg and 
implements used on farms in New South Wales as at the 30th June, 1930, 
were shown on page 196 of the Year Book for 1930-31. 


There were 14,569 tractors on 18,081 holdings in March, 1941, and 
138,946 on 12,672 holdings in March, 1942. The number of such tractors: 
which were suitable for hauling was 10,768 in 1940, 11,185 in 1941 and 
10,500 in 1942. 

The increase in use of mechanical traction in rural activities is illustrated 
in the following statement :— 


TABLE 655.—Tractors used on Farms, 1930 to 1942. 


: { Number of Tractors 


ae Tractors. ; Per 1,000 Rural Holdings. 

Division. y - 

1930. | 1939. | 1941. { 1942, | 1980. | i939. | 1941. | 1942. 

j No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Coastal ... 1. we, 447 | 1,442 | 1,911 | 1,648 15 47 63 55 

Tableland ...... 617 | 1,707 | 1,910 ; 1,785 41 119 135 127 

N.W. Slopes... 0... 731 | 1,836 | 1,987 }) 1,942 166 427 466 461 

C.W. Slopes... .../ 1,097 | 2,045 | 2,248 | 2,178 ; 253 464 513 503 

8.W. Slopes... ...) 1,109 | 2,040 | 2,151 | 2,075 135 252 271 263: 

N.W. Plains... ... 212 628 742 732 112 326 384 38h 

C.W. Plains ... des 304 465 561 499 122 187 227 204 

Riverina ve we! 1,692 | 2,544 | 2,781 | 2,784 | 217 352 388 395. 

Western wee Yay 133 219 283 303 71 | 115 148 156. 

Total +l 6,242 | 12,926 | 14,569 | 13,946 82 | 172 196 189 


Tractors were used on 8 per cent. of the holdings in 1930, on nearly 20 
per cent. in 1941 and 19 per cent. in 1942. The number of tractors per 
thousand acres of crop was 1.14 in 1930, 2.29 in 1941 and 2.36 in 1942. 


Use of Tractors and. Horses on Wheat Farms, 1939-40. 


Statistics showing the relative extent to which tractors and horses were 
used in sowing wheat were obtained (for the first time) in respect of the 
wheat crop of 1939-40. There were in New South Wales 17,106 wheat 
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farms of which 8,479 were worked entirely: by horses, 7,181 by tractors 
exclusively and 1,496 on which both tractors and horses were used. Of 
4,694,150 acres sown with wheat in 1939, 2,049,020 acres were worked by 
There were 107,236. 
horses used in wheat farming and 7,259 farm-owned tractors on wheat farms.. 
The number of ‘hired tractors used in wheat farming was not ascertained 
but is believed to be about 2,000. Further details were published on page 
696 of the 1989-40 issue of the Year Book. 


horses and 2,645,130 acres were worked by tractors. 


Persons EnGacep in AGRICULTURE. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number of persons. 
returned by land-holders as being constantly engaged on rural holdings 
with agriculture as their principal activity. The number includes working 
proprietors, unremunerated members of the family working on the holding. 
and permanent employees but excludes casual employees. 


TaBie 656.—Agricultural Labour and Machinery, 1914 to 1942. 


Persons i Persons 
Per- Area Volue of | Per- Area Value of 
Year. manently under Machinery | Year. manently under Machinery 
En- Crop. Used, i En- Crop. Used. 
gaged,* | gaged.* 
| 
No acres, £ No. acres. £ 
1913-14 | 59,813 |4,568,841 5,029,938 | 1928-29 | 38,275 | 5,440,762 |10,883,55 
1914-15 | 58,020 | 4,808,627 | 5,150,959 1629-80 | 38,049 | 5,490,408 |10,955,9293 
1915-16 | 56,904 | 5,794,885 ; 5,362,027 || 1930-31 | 38,224 | 6,809,510 /10,526,391 
1916-17 | 52,758 | 5,163,080 | 5,449,657 1931-32 | 37,260 | 5,107,049 | 9,526,396 
1917-18 | 48,386 | 4,460,701 5,615,995 1932-33 | 40,279 ; 6,330,370 | 8,869,795 
1918-19 | 43,823 | 3,890,844 | 5,696,916 1933-34 | 39,716 | 6,281,477 | 8,607,639 
1919-20 | 4'7,392 | 3,770,155 , 6,128,753 1934-35 | 38,726 | 5,684,558 | 8,486,935 
i 
1920-21 | 48,896 | 4,464,342 | 7,120,381 1935-36 | 38,796 | 5,730,315 | 9,039,026 
1921-22 | 47,268 | 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 || 1936-37 , 40,490 | 5,951,043 | 9,949,677 
1922-23 } 48,154 4,694,088 | 8,536,164 1937-38 | 40,303 | 6,464,624 |11,050,645 
1923-24 | 46,823 4,808,046 | 8,799,353 1938-39 | 41,519 | 7,044,038 /11,516,668 
1924-25 | 46,278 | 4,911,148 | 9,427;730 1939-40 | 39,864 | 6,375,931 |11,479,732 
1925-26 | 43,365 | 4,541,423 | 9,588,318 |, 1940-41 | 37,617 | 6,365.435 ‘11,679,833 
} \ 
1926-27 | 41,650 4,595,711 | 9,837,193 1941-42 | 32,361 ) 5,914,061 tT 
1927-28 | 42,293 | 4,994,515 |10,849,515 


oo SS eeeSSSSsSsSeseseseseeee 


* Landowners, members of their families and employees engaged principally in cultivating the soil. 
t Not available. 
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The area under crops in 1938-89 was the largest on record, machinery 
was used extensively and the number of persons permanently engaged in 
cultivating was the highest since 1927-28. In the next two years the 
area under crop was less by 10 per cent, than in 1938-39 and there was 
a decline of 3,902 in the number of permanent employees. In 1941-42 
the number declined by 5,256 to 32,361—the lowest number in the period 
of twenty-nine years under review. 


Data as to the number of casual and itinerant workers are not obtainable 
and it is impossible to gauge to what extent, if at all, the decrease in the 
number of persons permanently engaged in cu‘tivating the soil is offset by 
casual employees. Data as to wages paid to casual employees, however, 
show that there was no marked substitution of casual for permanent labour. 


Particulars of the numbers of persons permanently engaged and wages 
paid in rural industries are shown in Table 616, and information regard- 
ing persons employed on wheat farms in September, 1942, on page 740. 


SHARE-FAarMING IN AGRICULTURE. 


A brief statement as to share-farming in New South Wales and the 
development of this system of working the land is given at page 698 of 
this Year Book. 


In 1940-41 there were 3,961 holdings on which share-farmers were en- 
gaged in agriculture exclusively (mainly wheat-growing), also 2,222 
holdings with share-farmers which were used for agriculture and dairy- 
ing in combination (including dairy farms on which cultivation was con- 
fined to the production of fodder crops for dairy cattle). The area culti- 
vated by share-farmers in 1940-41 was 1,483,364 acres (compared with 
898,863 acres in 1929-30), representing 22.5 per cent. of the entire area 
cultivated in New South Wales. In 1940-41 sharefarmers cultivated 776,279 
acres in the Western Slopes Division and 515,590 acres in the Central 
Plains and Riverina. 


FERTILISERS. 


In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
used extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient in 
phosphoric acid. Tests of manuring conducted on the farmers’ experiment 
plots indicate that benefits derived from the application of super- 
phosphate to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slopes and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and 
least advantage is gained in the heavier soils of the north-western dis- 
tricts. The results may be affected, however, by the fact that in the south 
fallowing is more common than elsewhere. 
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The following table shows the area of land under crop and the quantity 


of manure used on crops (excluding pasture grasses) during the year 
1940-41 :—- 


Taste 657——Manures used on Crops, 1940-41. 


cea Manures Used. 
otal Area [_ 
Division. wired of Crops 
Manured. Natural. Artificial. 
ea acres. “acres. {| loads. owt. 

Coastal... oie ssa 358,838 170,625 | 186,520 i 423,527 
Tableland eae a 615,793 300,117 ; 15,715 | 210,007 
Western Slopes ... see a 3,268,413 1,980,718 , 7,279 981,451 
Central Plains... Perl ase 721,760 284,254 | 569 112,052 
Riverina ... vee ee wes 1,385,886 1,216,979 8,818 | 705,046 
Western ... eas sei 14,745 10,485 | 1,306 25,348 

Whole State ae ree 6,365,435 3,963,178 220,207 2,457,431 


The total area of crops treated with natural manures in New South 
Wales was relatively small, being only 84,931 acres in 1940-41, including 
areas on which both natural and artificial manures were used. The greater 
part of the natural manures is used in the metropolitan division. 


The quantities of the principal kinds of artificial fertilisers used on crops 
in 1940-41 were 2,148,799 ewt. of superphosphates and 163,606 cwt. of bone- 
dust, in manuring 3,858,845 acres and 27,396 acres respectively. On 47,006 
acres of crops 150,026 ewt. of other kinds of artificial fertilisers were used. 
Superphosphate was used on 24,050 farms to fertilise 3,853,845 acres of 
crops, the average being 624 lbs. to the acre. An the following season 
1,883,519 ewt. or 61 lb. per acre were used on 21,212 farms to fertilise 
3,462,387 acres of crops. Artificial manures are also used on pasture 
grasses, as shown in the chapter “Rural Industries.” 


The application of manures to agricultural lands is practised most exten- 
sively in the southern districts. In the relatively inextensive agricultural 
areas in coastal districts more than 47 per cent. of the area sown wa3 
manured in 1940-41. Ignoring the duplication of area in cases where the 
same land was manured more than once in the year for different crops, the 
proportions in the coastal divisions ranged from 82 per cent. on the north 
to over 77 per cent. on the south. A summary relating to the use of 
artificial manures in the northern, central, and southern sections of the 
hinterland (excluding the Western Division) is shown below. These are 
mainly wheat-growing districts:— 


TaBLe 658.—Artificial Manures used in Various Districts. 


Sections Total Area Proportion Average 
of the area undet treated Artificial of area amount of 

‘Tablelands, crop. with fertiliser fertilised to fertiliser 
Slopes , (Exeluding artificial used. area used 

and Plains.* Pastures.) fertilisers. under crop. { per acre. 
~1939-40— acres acres. | cwt. | per cent. ewt. 
Northern ... es] 1,214,825 73,254 47,686 6:03 0°65 
Central... | 2,047,068 1,289,271 637,000 : 62°97 0°49 
Southern ... | 2,736,532 2,357,674 1,368,909 86°15 0°58 

1940-41— ) 
Northern... | 1,289,659 59,361 38,948 4:60 0:66. 
Central ... se-| 1,977,155 1,307,726 | 609,614 | 65°14 0:47 
Southern ... «| 2,725,038 2,403,296 { 1,359,994 | 88-19 0-57 
pine ci 


* See mapin frontispiece of volume. 
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The quantity of superphosphate used on the areas sown with wheat 
-was 1,634,759 ewt. in 1940-41 and 1,414,320 ewt. in 1941-42, being an 
average of about 55 lb. per acre manured for wheat. 

The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area of 


crops manured, and the nature of the manures employed, in various 
years :— 


Tatie 659.—Area of Crops Manured, 1908 to 1941. 


Total Area | Manures Used— roportion of 
Season. are Onop. / oo Grops i | Areenarored to 
TOPs Manured. Natural. | Artificial, | Area under Crop. 
acres. aures. i loads. | ews. per cent. 
1907-08 2,5,0.137 423,678 144,021 267,120 16°43 
1913-14 4,568,841 2,226,742 166,753 | 1,010,598 48-74 
JO15-16 5,794, 835 2,753,431 177,788 | 1,'32,446 | 47°52 
192-21 4,464,342 | 1,998,429 160,361 998,191 | 44°76 
1925-26 4,541,423 2,635,483. 268,930 1,709,557 | 58°03 
¥923-30 5,499,408 3,896,692 136,009 2,523,469 | 715 
1930-31 6,809,510 4,550,794 142,416 2,631,441 | 66°83 
1931-32 5,107,049 2,267,004 153,777 1,382,303 44°39 
1935-36 5,734,315 3,987,838: 210,168 2,234,719 | 62°51 
1936-37 5,931,043 3,916. 709 237,931 2,405,571 | 6Ghoie 
1937-38 | 6,464,124 4,280,976 225,962. 2,749,752 | 66°32. 
1938-39 | 7,144,033 4,706,463 227,951 2,972,927 l 66°81 
1939-40 | 6,375,934 3,915,700 223,718 | 2,512,119 61-41 
1940-4] | 8,365,435 3,963,178 220,207 2,457,431 62,26 


Since August, 1942, the manufacture, supply and use of fertiliser, in- 
cluding. all artificial and organic manures used in agricultural indus- 
tries in Australia and fertiliser mixtures, have been subject to control in 
terms of National Security Regulations. Preference is given to require- 
ments of users according to order of priority determined by the Minister. 
A quota was allotted to each State on the basis. of area sown to priority 
crops, such as potatoes, other vegetables, vegetable seeds, blue peas, navy 
beans, berry fruits, flax, cotton, and tobacco. The balance of the supply, 
after provision was made for these crops, was divided amongst the States 
in proportion to 1941-42 sales quotas for use on other crops. The actual 
quantity allotted to individual growers is determined by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


With the object of enabling primary producers (other than growers of 
wheat for grain) to continue the use of fertilisers, nothwithstanding low 
prices for their products, the Commonwealth Government provided a 
subsidy of 15s. per ton on artificial fertiliser used in lots of one ton or more 
during 1932-33. The rate of subsidy was 15s. per ton in the years 1934-35 
and 1935-36. In later years the rate was 10s. per ton on quantities of not 
less than half a ton and not exceeding 20 tons (10 tons in 1988-39) used on 
any one farm. 


The principal uses to which fertiliser was applied under subsidy were 
the topdressing of pastures, the cultivation of oats, and the manuring 
of fruit trees, vegetables and sugar-cane. The sums received by farmers in 
New South Wales under these provisions were £19,903 in 1932-33, £23,000 
in 1934-35, £56,211 in 1935-36, £40,058 in 1936-37, £30,048 in 1987-38, 
£18,380 in 1938-39, and £427 in 1939-40. 


Subsidy was not provided for the season 1933-84, 1939-40 or 1940-41. Later 
the Commonwealth granted subsidy at the rate of 25s. per ton of super- 
phosphate. The subsidy was distributed in the form of a reduction in price 
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and manufacturers were required to ration supplies to customers on the 
basis of 60 per cent. of the quantity supplied in 1989-40. The amount of 
subsidy allocated to New South Wales in 1941-42 was £118,939, For the 
season 1942-43 bounty has been provided instead of subsidy and it is dis- 
tributed by the Superphosphate Industry Committee on a basis which 
will stabilise the price at the price ruling in the previous season, viz., £5 1s, 
a ton (that is, £6 6s., less subsidy £1 5s.), 


In New South Wales provision has been made by the Fertilisers Act, 
1934, to prevent the adulteration of artificial fertilisers. The vendor 
is required to sell fertilisers under a registered brand or name, and to 
furnish to the purchaser a warranted statement as to their nature and 
chemical composition. Provision is also made for inspection and analysis 
of fertilisers, and the publication of an annual list of fertilisers showing 
the prices, the average unit value of constituents of commercial! value, 
and the registered brands. 


DatEs OF PLANTING AND HARVESTING. 


The usual periods of planting and harvesting the principal crops of the 
State in the main districts in which they are sown are as follows :— 


Most Usual Months of— 
Crop 7 = 
Planting, Harvesting. 
4‘ at 
Wheat ... lis ..| April-June .. November-January. 
Maize ... er ds September-December .. .| January-July. 
Oats... 56 ..| March-May... ...| October-December. 
Barley ... ov «| May “ site ...| October~December. 
Rice... . .| October ... ia ..| Aprii-May. 
Potatoes —early » | July-Avgust .., ..| October-January. 
3 late | Noveniber 0s .., February—August. 
Sngar-cane oa ...| September : .| July-November. 
Tobaceo et ...| November-December . March-April. 
Broom Millet . ...| September-N ovember... | January-April. 


INDIVIDUAL CROPS. 


WHEAT. 


Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales. It is the 
principal product on probably one-eighth of the rural holdings of the State, 
and three-quarters of the average area under crop is devoted to wheat. The 
farm value of wheat-crops (other than thoge used ag green fodder) in 
1940-41 was £5,081,990 including sae eee from grain and £846,350 from 

‘wheaten hay, 


The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and paddoeks are used for pastoral 
purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time of sowing varies 
according to district and seasonal conditions, but is seldom earlier than 
March or later than July. Harvesting generally begins in November and 
may extend until February, 
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WHEAT GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Area, Production and Average Yield, 1881 to 1940. 
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The Wheat Belt, 

A description of the nature and extent of the wheat belt of New South 

Wales was published on pages 573 and 574 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


The extension of the limits of wheat-growing in New South Wales formed 


the subject of special reports by the Government Statistician in 1905, 
Since the latter year there has been little change in the 


1918, and 1923. 
eastern and western limits of wheat growing in New South Wales, but 
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pastoral activities such as sheep farming have replaced wheat farming on 
appreciable areas on the western fringe of the wheat belt between the 
Lachlan and Murrumbidgee Rivers. 


Development of Wheat Growing. 


Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales has expanded steadily 
since 1890. The area sown first exceeded 1,000,000 acres in 1897-98 and 
2,000,000 acres in 1904-05 and was doubled during the next ten years. It is 
estimated that an area of between 20,000,000 acres and 25,000,000 acres 
in the principal wheat districts is suitable for cultivation, and the maximum 
area actually sown with wheat was 5,674,000 acres, of which 5,185,000 acres 
were harvested for grain, in 1930-31. 

The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hav, 
together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity 
exported since 1897-98, the first season in which there was a surplus of 
wheat for export :— 

Tasié 660.—Wheat—Area, Production, and Exports, 1898 to 1948. 


7 oa 
Area under Wheat. Yield. Average yield per | 33 é 
acre, @2q 
Season. {- F an S83 
For Grain. |For Hay. | Fed-off.*| Total. Grain. Hay. : Grain. | Hay. Bes 
: } iS 
! , 
thousand | thousand thousard 
| acres. acres. acres acres bushels. tons. bushels, | tons, /bushels.t 
1897-98 993,350 | 213,720 t 1,207,070 10,560 182 10°6 "85 582 
1898-99 | 1,319,502 | 312,451 + 1,631,954 9,276 177 70 87 437 
1899-00 | 1,426,166 | 414,813 + 1,840,979 13,604 341 95 *32 865 
1900-01 | 1,530,609 | 332,143; + 1,862,752 16,174 348 106 1:05 4.788 
1901-02 | 1,392,070 | 312,858 +t 1,704,928 14,809 287 10°6 “92 2,914 
1902-03 | 1,279,760 | 320,588 t 1,600,348 1,585 76 12 "24 154 
1903-04 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 t+ 1,347,813 27,234 452 175 1:58 9,772 
1904-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,367 t 2,060,322 16,464 207 93 73 5,661 
1905-06 | 1,9397447 | 313,582 + 2,253'029 20,737 305 10°7 97 5,838 
1906-07 | 1,866,253 | 316,945 | 16,744 | 2.199.942 21,818 403 17 1:27 6,246 
1907-08 | 1,390,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,156 | 198 6°6 “b4 962 
1908-09 1,394,056 | 490,828 | 104,202 | 1,989,086 15,483 | 427 111 “87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 ; 380,784 5,825 | 2,376,789 28,532 566 14°3 1:49 22,111 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 ; 422,972 | 61,458 | 2,613,256 27,914 468 131 Tl 14,423 
1911-12 | 2,880,710 | 440,243 | 80,731 | 2,901,684 25,088 423 10°5 “96 10,172 
1912-13 | 2,281,514 | 704,221 | 31,557 | 2,967,292 32,487 780 14°6 ll 17,116 
1913-14 | 3,205,307 | 534,296 | 23,393 | 3:763,016 38,020 588 11-9 110 20,038 
1914-15 | 2,758,024 | 569,481 | 815,561 | 4,143,016 12,831 355 47 62 785 
1915-16 | 4,188,865 ; 879,678 | 53,702 | 5,122,245 66,765 1,212 159 1:38 23,514 
1016-17 | 3,806,604 | 633,605 | 58,101 | 4,498,310 | 36,508 | 814 9°6 128 21,262 
1917-18 | 3,329,371 | 435,180 | 63,865 | 3,898 436 87,712 | 485 113 ri 12,650 
1918-19 | 2,409,669 | 613,544 | 204,161 | 3,227,374 48,325 517 76 “84 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,596 | 3,068,540 4,388 355 3:0 "49 427 
1920-21 { 3,127,377 | 520,555 | 15,420 | 3,663,352 55,625 822 17'8 1°58 41,746 
1921-22 | 3,194,949 | 467,363 { 24,785 | 3,687,047 42,767 575 13-4 1-28 21,798 
1922-98 | 2,942,857 | 593,184 | 350,968 | 3,892,009 28,668 649 97 1°09 8,904 
1923-24 | 2,945,835 | €95,622 | 283,805 | 3,994,262 33,176 708 11°3 101 11,976 
1924-25 | 3,550,078 | 388,479 | 21,647 | 3,960,204 59,767 537 16-8 1°38 38,741 
1925-26 | 2,925,012 | 449,803 | 236,552 | 3,661,367 33,806 444 11°6 “99 16,951 
1926-2" { 8,852,736 | 311,213 | 36,160 | 3,700,109 47,541 304 14-2 1-97 18,697 
1927-28 | 3,029,950 | 369,960 | 622,385 | 4,022,295 27,042 | 343 89 “98 15,516 
1928-24 ; 4.090,083 | 375,270 | 19,605 | 4,181,958 49,257 390 12°0 “04 21,063 
1929-30 | 3,974,064 | 381,071 | 48,914 |4,404,049 34,407 311 87 +82 14,421 
1930-31 | 5,184,960 | 520,993 | 17,992 |5,673,945 65,877 678 12°8 1:30 44,122 
1931-32 | 3,682,945 | 292,234 | 20,008 | 3,995,187 54,966 376 149 1:29 38,769 
2-33 | 4,803,913 | 290,556 | 24,585 | 5,119,034 78,870 396 16-4 1°36 40,779 
1933-84 | 4,584,092 | 324,129 | 30,561 | 4,938,782 57,057 385 12°4 1°19 21,503 
1934-35 | 3,892,768 | 271,272 | 26,017 | 4,190,037 48,67 342 125 1:26 30,471 
1935-36 | 3,851,373 | 224,632 | 49,651 | 4,125,656 48,822 267 12-7 119 25,546 
1936-37 | 3,982,864 | 298,854 | 28,417 | 4,305,135 55,668 352 140 1:20 28,450 
1937-38 | 4,464,664 | 348,339 | 98,491 | 4,841,494 55,104 350 123 1°00 26,360 
1938-39 | 4,650,872 | 559,437 | 35,903 | 5,246,302 | 59,898 612 12-9 1:09 28,955 
1939-40 | 4,380,595 | 264,239 | 35,852 | 4,680,686 76,552 373 175 141 ll 
1940-41 | 4,453,963 | 354,833 57,181 | 4,865,977 23,933 271 54 0°76 ll 
1941-42 | 3,968,758 | 346,261 | 26,621 | 4,341,640 48,500 315 12° 0-94 \ 
1942-43 | 3,082,946 | 287,470 66,061 / 3,386,477 51,963 373 170 1°30 iH 


* Includes area sown for green food, 1n 1927-28 and previous years all areas fed-off were included in 
this column. In 1928-29 and subseqrent years arcas with an estimated fed-off value of less than that 
indicated in the next paragraph were treated as having failed entirely, and the acrcage was allocated 
to grain or hay according to the purpose for which sown, 

t Information not available. t Flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 


|| Not available for publication. 
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Of the 46 harvests recorded in the foregcing table, average yields have 
been as follow: 3 under five bushels per-acre, 10 between five and ten bushels 
per acre, 26 between ten and fifteen bushels per acre, and 7 over fifteen 
bushels per acre. From 1928-29 to 1980-31, and in 1937-38 and later years 
areas with a fed-off value of less than 15s. per acre were classified as failed, 
and included with the areas sown for hay or grain. The value adopted 
was 7s. 6d. per acre in 1931-32 and i0s. per acre in the years 1932-33 to 
1936-87. 

In 1938-39 the area under wheat for grain (4,650,872 acres) was the 
highest since 1932-33. A decline in prices caused wheat sowings to 
decrease in 1939-40, and seasonal difficulties and war-time regulation led 
to further decreases in the following seasons. 


In 1942-43 the area harvested for grain was 80 per cent. less than in the 
years immediately preceding the war, but the season was good and the 
crop was only 10 per cent. below the pre-war average. 


Returns furnished by wheat growers indicate that approximately 24,7006 
males and 3,400 females were employed on wheat farms in September, 1942, 
though all were not necessarily engaged solely in wheat farming. The 
number included 21,000 males and 1,300 females permanently employed 
and 8,700 males and 2,100 females who were part-time or casually employed. 
The returns showed also that 5,160 men from the farms had entered the 
defence forces and 350 men had transferred to factories during the twelve 
months ended September, 1942. 


Wheat Districts. 


The statistical divisions of New South Wales are shown on the map as 
the frontispiece of the Year Book. 

The principal wheat-producing divisions of the State, arranged in order 
of importance, are the Riverina and the south-western slopes, the central- 
western slopes, the north-western slopes, the central plain, the central 
tableland, and the northern plain. The average area harvested for grain 
and the average yield in divisions for the period of ten years 1931-82 
to 1940-41 are shown in the following summary :— 


Taste 661.—Wheat Area and Production—Averages, Ten Years 1982 to 


1941. 
“District. | Northern. | Central, | Southern. | Total. 
notes. bus, Bers. i bus. aerers. bur. | acres, bus. 
Coastal ... | eo + 2 | 2,819; 35,870 
Tableland n 199! 154,066 204, 995| 3,216,691 3.533, 7, 961) 219,727) 3.428.718 
Slopes 444,224, 6,121,141 915,185] 12'027,080| 1,036,172 14,577,480, 2,305,581) 33, 725,701 
Plains ... 229,241) 2,795,638 308.390) 2,468,075) 1, 109, 741, 14) 461, 544) 1,647,372) Ly, 725,257 
Western Diviston bd = i 7, 9.309 39,264 


Total ...| 684,664. 9,070,845 1,428,570: 17,711,846! 2,149,446 29,096,985! 4,274,808) 55,954,810 


* Comparable divisions not. available. 


Although the proportions vary seasonally, approximately 50 per cent. 
of the area harvested for grain is in the southern districts, 34 per cent. 
in the central districts, and 16 per cent. in the northern districts. Thus 
the wheat belt is divided into three portions. The northern normally 
receives the greater part of its rainfall in the summer, and the southern in 
the winter; the rainfall of the central districts is non-seasonal in character. 
Differences of soil, geographical features, cultural methods, and other fac- 
tors play a considerable part in determining the yields of the various 
divisions. 
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The following statement. shows the average yield per acre in divisions 
in recent seasons :— 


Taste 662—Wheat Areas and Yields, 1932 to 1949. 


Area wo for Yield of Grain. Yield of: Graln: per 
Divisions Average, Average, 7 Average j ee | 
1931-32 i 9 1831-32 |, 4, 9 |1931-32 |1935- |1936-/1937-/1938-11930-|1940-/1941~ 
to | P9EI AR. [OT 19442) tg | a6. | 87. | 3B. | 39.) 40. | 41. | 42, 
| 1940-41. 1940-41, 1940-41. | | 
( | 1,000 | 1,000 | | 
acres.| acres. | bus, bus. | bus, [bus. bus. bus.| bus. bus.) bus. bus. 
Coastal 2,819 3,843 36 44, 12:7 7:1) 15-0 15-1| 16°3) 107160 | 11-5 
iNorth’n | 634,664) 857,059) 9,071 | 12,641) 13-2 |10-0| 13-4! 11-7] 20°7 13°9:3:7 | 14-6 
Central /1,428,570'1,334,692| 17,712 | 16,021] 124 o9 13-0, 10-9) 10°9, 19-6'6°6 | 12-0 
FSouth’n |2,145,446/1,759,095) 29,097 | 19,750) 13-5 |15-2|14°8 13-6) 11:1) 17-5 5:3 | 11:3 
Western 9,309 4,059) 32 4, 4:2 | 04) 5-6, 5-8) 0-7) 9-2°0:3 ast 
[men | -——-| — -| | , —_ 
Total ..'4,274,803|3,968,753| 85,955 48,590! 13-1 | 12-7) 14-0 12-3! 12°9; 17-5! 5-4 | 122 
j | \ | 


ft Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. 


Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
are most extensive in the southern districts, where the average yield is 
usually higher than the general average for all districts. This is due in 
a large part to the more dependable nature of the winter rains. 


Rainfall Index in Wheat Districts. 


The following summary provides a monthly index cf rainfall in the wheat 
districts of the State since 1929. The index is derived from the ratios 
of the average rainfall of eleven districts to the normal rainfall in the same 
districts weighted in accordance with the average area sown with wheat in 
each district. The normal rainfall for each month (based on records of 
a period of years) is represented by 100, and the index shows, therefore, 
the percentage of actual to normal rainfall in each month: 


TaBLe 663—Rainfall Index in Wheat Districts, 1929 to 1942. 


Rainfall Index—New South Wales Wheat Districts. 
(Percentage of Normal). 


Month. aa j (ora. } j 
1929, 1930.| 1931. 1082, | 1933, | 1934, | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. [1938 | 1939 1940,/1941. 


1942, 


January | 20 | 44 69) 13) 143 { 169) 117 | 154 ( 74 | 38 | 24 | 336, 31 
February |148} 36 37| 99} 7 | 310 | 104 | 207 | 37 | 81 (221 | 18 | 87) 158 
March \.. 99 | 48/270! 180 53/ 35/ 24/131] 105 9 |287/ 21/148 70 
April .../141 | 67/ 204 | 181 | 86/117 | 199] 67| 41 | 75 280 227 | 11\ 37 
May ..., 33 | 82312} 43] 74; 4; 28/ 48] 56/68 | 48/36] 61! 237 
June ...| 86 | 111! 227 | 72| 65 | 72] 33 | 107| 63 | 83 [115 | 17] 87) 128 
July .,., 27 | 103: 90 87 | 127 | 163 | 115 | 2023 | 31 | 94 | 60 | 33 67) 113° 
August ...111 | 123, 50 | 129] 50|137| 68! 96 | 113 [141 [216 | 36 | 41! 105 
September] 95) 43) 91 | 141] 152| 71 | 114: 53) 83/30/48 116 | 47 78 
October | 79 | 234| 46) 57} 102 | 255 | 116 | 52 | 109 139 140) 11} 75 97 
November|102 | 95 123 | 112 | 190 | 218 | 27) 15 | 73 | 54 201 | 52} 65: 164 
Docomber|118 | 248 97| 59/176| 66| 68/215 73) 9 | 26 129) 38 93 


b 
fora) 
is 


Average yield of wheat por acre.* 
Bushels | 8-7/ 12-8 14-9.| 16-4 | 12-4 112-5 [12:7 14-0 | 12-3 [12-917°5 |5.4 | 12-2)170 


* Season ended March of following year. 
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The significant months as regards the effect of rainfall on wheat yields 
are from April to October—especially April, May, and September. The 
wheat districts extend over practically the whole length of the hinterland, 
and seasonal conditions vary widely as between districts. The incidence 
of fallowing and fertilising, temperatures and winds also play a large part 
in modifying the effect of rainfall on yield. 


In the following table the rainfall index for the northern, central, and 
southern sections of the wheat belt is shown in comparison with the average 
yield per acre from fallowed and stubble lands in the seasons 1940-41 and 
1941-42. 


Tae 664.—Rainfall Index and Average Yield in Various Wheat Districts, 
1940 and 1941. 


Rainfall Index 1941—Wheat Districte.'| Rainfall Index 1942—Wheat Districts. 
Normal for each month=100. | Normal for each month= 100. 
Month if ; ome ] ; 
tN | Contra (Sone: | Total. North: Gentrat,. “onthe | Total. 
i | 
January Rid w-| 274 | 246 387 | 336 | 29 29 | 32 31 
Februrary ... azel! |< 96 52 101 | 87 || 143 137 | 169 158 
March aed wa! 229 122 142 | 148 | 96 75, 63 70 
April ... aes ae ll 10 2; ll | 1 10 57 37 
May ... ms8 ae 68 70 56 —C«O61 102 223 271 237 
June ... eae wee} 127 111 | 68 | 87 89 149 128 128 
July ... wes aaa 28 45 | 84 | 67 295 130 68 113 
August we ae 35 39 43) 41 36 79 130 105 
September ... eo 34 56 43 | 47 57 92 76 78 
October Jaé .| 119 73 67 | 75 162 71 95 97 
November... ais 75 68 62 | 65 || 149 190 157 164 
December... ws 12 36 | «643 «| 388 || 136 132 | 67 93 
Averace yield of | 
wheat per acre— 1941-42, | 
Fallowed land bus..| 16-9 13-4 | 116 | 126 | Not available. 
Stubbie land bus...) 142 | 11-1 | 108 | 120 i 
t { 


Average Yield of Wheat. 


Viewed over a long period of years, the average yield of wheat in New 
South Wales has been subject to marked fluctuations by reason of the widely 
divergent nature of the seasons, but reference to Table 660 will show 
that these fluctuations have been much less marked since 1920-21 than 
formerly. The highest yields have usually been recorded in seasons 
following the worst droughts, and, besides giving proof of the 
advantages of fallowing, have gone far to make immediate compensation 
for the losses sustained. In the ten seasons ended 1939-40 the average 
annual yield did not once fall below 12 bushels per acre and attained the 
high average of approximately 17.5 bushels per acre in 1939-40. In 1940-41 
winter rains failed and the average yield was only 5.4 bushels. The average 
improved in 1941-42 but did not reach normal owing to inadequate rain- 
fall in the growing period. 


The average annual yield in decennial periods since 1882 is shown 
below. The comparatively high average in the early years is due probably 
to the fact that the smaller area under cultivation in these early years 
embraced a larger proportion of land specially suitable for wheat-growing. 
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TaBLE 665.—Wheat Yields, Decennial Averages, 1882 to 1941. 
Period, va fll eae t Period, pete ee 
| bushels, bushels. 
1882-1891 | 13°30 || ~—1912-1921 11-62 
1892-1901 10°02 1922-1931 | 12°02 
1902-1911 11-04 1932-1941 | 13-10 


In calculating these averages the area which was sown for grain but 
failed is included, while the area fed off or used for green fodder is ex- 
cluded. 


Although the yield is largely influenced by the nature of the seasons, it 
is apparent that, as scientific methods of cultivation are becoming more 
widely adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled and manured, aud types 
of wheat are improved by plant breeding, the average is increasing. 


Fallowing and the Wheat Yield. 


Since 1923-24 statistics have been collected of the yield of grain from 
the areas of new land, fallowed land, and unfallowed Jand sown with wheat. 
It is intended that land should not be classed as fallow unless it has been 
cultivated by ploughing during the year preceding the sowing, but it is 
doubtful whether farmers’ returns are made on this basis in all cases. 
Summer fallow is practised to some extent. 


The following table provides a comparison of the yields obtained from 
the various classes of land in 1940-41 in each of the divisions described on 
page 740 :— 


Tapsie 666.—Wheat Yield from Fallowed and Unfallowed Land, 1940-41 
and 1941-42, 


Area. | Total Yield. Average Yield per 
| ' : | Acre. 
Division, | i | Neu | akg Care cee tie 
| New | Fallowed ; Stubble | New Fallowed | Stubble New /|Fallowed|Stubble 
| Land.; Land. | Land, Land, Land. | Land. | Land, Land, {Land. 
| { | | | | 
1940-41. 
| ' 
acres. | acres. | acres, | bushels, | bushels. bushels. ;bushels.) bushels. | bushels, 
Coastal mG 65: 715 3,213) ee | 2,109 11,094 oe 3:0 | 34 
Northern* ...) 42,857| 111,387 739,516; 93,870; 577,083) 2,988,186) 2°2 52 | 40 
Central* «| 34,822) 609,411) 836,335) 214,698, 4,671,672) 5,315,043 62 | ae 64 
Southern® .../ 25,449) 1,296,676] 583,714| 136,935) 7,854,822] 2,574,015 54 | 61 | 44 
Western oe 450 1,565 2,602 990 G00 ra 06 02 
Total ...| 103,643] SOTA ERED SED 445,503! 13,106,676] 10,888,938 43 | 65 | 50 
1941-42, 
Coastal 89 «1.892 1,862 589/ 35,960 7,615] 66{ 90) 41 
Northern*® 14,123 114,191; 738,755) 170,742) 1,930,260; 10,540,078) 121 | 15.9 14:2 
Central* 17,869, 492,679, 824,144) 236,766| 6,626,777] 9,157,420) 13°2 H 134) 111 
Southern* 13,762) 899,122) 846,211 177,753 10,463,486) 9,149,021) 12°9 | 11°6 10°8 
Western 370 1,863] 1,826 46 2,205) 1,282) O01] 12; OF 
Total | 46,213 1,509,747) 2,412,793) 585,806) O:06H 088) 28,855,416) 12°7 126 | 120 
1 


Note.—Compiled from preliminary figures. 
* Includes Tab‘elan 1s, Slopes, and Central Plains. t Including areas which failed. 
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The average yields on fallowed land were far in excess of those from 
other land throughout the wheat belt. The climatic conditions prevailing 
in the various wheat districts and the methods adopted by farmers differ 
in a marked degree, consequently the results shown above do not represent 
fully the benefits which accrue from fallowing. Still, it is apparent that 
even with the present extent of fallow the improvement in the wheat yield 
has been appreciable. 


The average yields per acre from fallowed and unfallowed lands respec- 
tively in the northern, central, and southern districts of the State in each 
year for which records have been obtained are as follows :— 


Tape 667.—Wheat Yields on Fallowed and Stubble Land, 1924 to 1942. 


Year Northern Districts.* | Central Districts.* j Southern Districts.* Whole State. 
j ] 
Fallowed. | Stubble. | Fallowed. | Stubble. | Fallowed. Stubble. | Fallowed.| Stubble. 
1 | | 
bushels. | bushels.) bushels. | bushels. | bushels.| bushels. | bushels. | bushels, 
1923-24 .,, 8-3 6-8 10-4 8-5 15:3 12°2 14-1 | 9-6 
1924-25...) 19-4 16:1 19-1 14:7 19-9 13-9 19-7 14°8 
1925-26... 9-3 75 15:3 10:7 13-2 10-1 13-5 10°0 
1926-27...) 161 14:3 1é-4 | 12-7 15:2 12-3 16-0 13°0 
1927-28 5:8 3°6 9-0 5-7 11-7 75 11-2 59 
1928-29 16-7 14:3 14-5 9-7 13:7 9-2 13-9 10°6 
1929-30 1...) 19-2 15-0 79 4-2 11-7 6-5 10-8 73 
1930-31...) 163 14-7 15-8 12:8 15°2 9:9 15:4 11:8 
1931-32 ..., 20-1 16°4 18°6 13°5 16°7 116 171 13°4 
1932-33 ...| 166 12°8 19°3 13-7 20°6 151 20:2 14°] 
1933-34...) 21-4 17:0 14:0 10°3 14:0 78 14:3 10-7 
1934-35...) 18-0 13°3 13-1 10:2 13°8 9°3 13°8 10-7 
1935-36 ...| 13-2 9:3 13:1 T2 17:0 9:9 15°8 8°5 
1936-37 ...| 16-8 12:8 15:0 11-4 16:0 118 158 11-9 
1937-88 ...| 14:8 114 14:2 86 15:3 9-4 15-0 9-6 
1938-39 ...!, 23-1 20°6 13:0 95 12:3 8:3 13:0 12°6 
1939-40...) 16-1 13'9 21:9 17°8 18-3 14:8 19-3 156 
1940-41... 52 40 | Ut | 64 61 4-4 65 50 
1941-42...) 169 ! 142 | 134 | 111 | 116 108 | 12°6 12:0 
i t 


*Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Plains. 


The following statement shows the approximate areas of new land, 
fallowed land, and Buble land sown with wheat harvested for grain, 
including that sown for grain which failed entirely, in New South Wales 
during each of the past ten seas 


Taste 668.—Areas of Wheat Sown for Grain on Fallowed and 
Unfallowed Land, 1933 to 1942. 


Fallowe Remainder, | | Proportion 
Season. | New Land. rie stubble Land. | Total.* Helerea 
} | 

| acres, | acres. acres. j acres. | per cent. 
1932-33 ... +] 175,232 1,852,243 2,776,468 | 4,803,943 | 38:6 
1933-34 ... Ber 180,088 2,152,276 2,251,728 | 4,584,092 | 46-9 
1934-35 ... Ses 133,018 | 2 (242, 764 1,516,986 3,892,768 57-6 
1935-36 ... ie 127,249 2,199,006 1,525,118 | 3,851,373 | 57-1 
1936-37 ... ais 180,729 2,144,932 1,657,203 3,982,864 53-9 
1937-38 ... with 263,409 2,241,214 1,960,04] 4,464,664 | 50-2 
1938-39 ... sis 281,892 2,179,740. 2,189,240 | 4,650,872 | 46-9 
1939-40... ius 199,258 2,201,024 1,980,313 | 4,380,595 | 50-2 
1940-41 ... iss 103,643 2,019,754 2,165.380 4,288,777 47 
1941-43 .., aes 46,213 1,509,747 2,412,788 3,968,758 38:0 

\ | 


* Approximate. 
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The ratio of fallowed land to the total sown for grain in 1940-41 was 
12.5 per cent. in the northern districts, 41.2 per cent. in the central dis- 
tricts, and 68 per cent in the southern areas. In 1941-42 the ratios de- 
clined owing to rationing of fertiliser and scarcity of labour and the 
proportions were 13 per cent. in the northern, 36 per cent. in the central 
and 51 per cent, in the southern areas. 


Varieties of Wheat Grown. 


Plant-breeding has been. continnous since the time of Farrar (1886-1905). 
New varieties of wheat have been introduced and subsequently replaced 
by types more serviceable from the standpoint of climate and soil, disease 
resistance, quality and productivity. In this work the Department of 
Agriculture has co-operated with wheat-growers in cultivating experi- 
mental plots on farms throughout the State. 


Much attention has been given to milling and baking quality. In con- 
sequence weak, soft flour wheats of low gluten content have been replaced 
extensively by new varieties. The number of varieties recommended for 
cultivation has been reduced, and this has resulted in greater uniformity 
in the f.a.q. sample, with consequent advantages in marketing. In 1940-41 
about 68 per cent. of the area sown was of the five leading varieties ae 
compared with 56 per cent. in 1929-30, 


Particulars of the principal varieties grown in each season are published 
in the Part, “Rural Industries and Settlement” of the Statistical Register. 
Changes since 1934-35 are illustrated in the following comparisons :— 


Taste 669,—Varieties of Wheat Grown, 1935 to 1941. 


Season. Season. 
Variety. Variety. { 
1934-35, | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 1934-35. | 1039-40, | 1940-41. 
| 
acres. acres. | acres. 
acres. acres. acres. | Baringa ...| 38,400 | 109,005 | 111,267 
Bencubbin Hane ad 1,126,211 |1,346,105 | Pusa No. 4 + 42,3893 | 135,361 | 90,354 
Ford vie «| 513,399 | 839,826 | 858,989 | Pusa No.111 fei iia : 6,348 ; 16,469 
Dundee... «| 111,679 | 645,187 ; 423,184 | Ghurka ... ae 29,179 63,660 | 76, "488. 
Nabawa ... -../1,185,719 | 420,846 | 344,486 | Geeralying w| 28,992 96,242 | 74,483. 
Waratah ... «| 360,783 | 242,546 | 215,655 | Eureka... ag wes . 48,731 
Free Gallipoli ...| 202,640 bd * Fed Web No. 1... eat = | 38,650- 
Yandilla King -..| 200,790 15,601 * ; Other Varieties, Un- 
Gular wae oe “ae 150,386 | 198,476 specified, etc. .../ 846,664 | 409,858 537,643. 
Ranee ae «| 165,647 | 234,500 | 177,972 - | 
Bobin was «-| 449,813 | 129,524 | 114,698 | Total... ++) 6,125,598 4,625,191 | 4,678, 600 


* Information not compiled. 


For sowing in 1943 thirteen principal varieties were recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture for grain in specified zones of the 
wheat. belt of New South Wales. Of these varieties Ford, Beneubbin, 
Dundee, Gular and Bordan, are suited for general cultivation over a wide 
area of the State. Ford is recommended for early sowing. Beneubbin 
for mid-season sowing and Gular for late sowing. The varieties Eureka, 
Eureka No. 2, Fedweb No. 1, Pusa No, 4 and Pusa No. 111, are recom- 
mended for north-western wheatlands and Waratah, Ghurka and Ranee are 
recommended for relatively sma!l areas within specified zones. Baroota 
Wonder and New Zealand are recommended for the production of hay 
only. 
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Bencubbin has replaced Nabawa and Baringa as the best variety for 
growth under dry conditions. It is highly resistant to flag smut, moder- 
ately resistant to stem rust, and produces heavy yields of bright grain of 
moderately good flour strength under dry ripening conditions. Ford, 
adapted for cultivation over a very large part of the wheat belt, is also a 
disease-resistant, heavy yielding wheat milling into a medium strong flour. 
Dundee is a productive mid-season variety with medium strong grain and a 
strong straw. Pusa No. 4, Pusa No. 111 and Gular mill into flour of the 
highest baking quality produced in New South Wales. These varieties 
are somewhat susceptible to disease and rather light in yield but command 
a premium above wheat of fair average quality. 


Eureka and Eureka No. 2 are early maturing wheats of medium height 
and strong straw. They are stem rust resistant and moderately resistant to 
flagsmut and are suited to conditions in the north-western portion of tlie 
State. A late maturing variety of short, strong straw, Fedweb No. 1 resists 
stem rust but is susceptible to flagsmut. It produces grain of good quality 
and is adapted for cultivation in north-western parts of the wheat belt. 


Bordan has characteristics somewhat similar to those of Ford. It is 
recommended for early sowing districts with favourable rainfall within 
the central and south-western slopes and eastern Riverina. It is moder- 
ately resistant to stem rust and flagsmut, and under favourable condi- 
tions has a higher yielding capacity than Ford. The grain is of the 
medium strong flour class. 


Size of Wheat Areas. 


The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown per holding :— 


Taser 670.—Number and Average Area of Wheat Farms. 


| Wheat sown for Grain, Hay, and Green Food. Holdings on Wheat for Grain, 
as ; Ee Area sown’ 4¥er8ge Area = fas somenly | N mi Areas on 

eg! sown: + 5 | r he | iS : ! 
| ie Whees. to Whats greets [003., | ings forma. feta 
; No. | acres. | aeres, No. | No. acres. | acres, 
1905-06 | 19,049 | 2,253,029 118 sj ce se 
1915-16) 22,465 | 5,122,945 | 204 » ow | oe fe 
1920-21 | 17,790 | 3,663,352 206 | 9,132 15,658 | 3,127,877, 200 
1925-26. 17,074) 3,661,367 | 214 2,797 |: 14,277 | 2,925,012) 205 
1930-31) 18,171 | 5,673,945 | 312 | 1,247 16,924 | 5,134,960, 303 
1935-36 | 17,220 | 4,125,656 | 240 1,297 ' 15,923 | 3,861,373, 249 
1936-37 | 17,484 | 4,305,135 246 1,0 | 16,874 | 3,982,864) 243 
1937-38 18,563 | 4,841,494 | 261 1,291 | 17,972 | 4,464,664) 259 
1938-39} 19,768 | 5,246,302 265 2,118 17,630 | 4,650,872| 264 
1939-40 | 19,023 | 4,680,686 216 1,911 | 17,112 | 4,380,595) 256 
1940-41) Ha00) 4,865,977 | 264 1,780 | 16,62u | 4,453,963) 268 


* Not available, = See Note * to Table 660. 
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In 1988-39 more farmers grew wheat than in any season of the past 
two decades, and there was an increase in the average area devoted to 
wheat per holding which had declined in a marked degree between 1930-31 
and 1935-86. The number of growers was not so large in the next two 
seasons but the average area was fairly high even in the unfavourable 
season 1940-41, 


The following t: ble provides a summary of the areas of holdings on which 
wheat was grown for grain in the seasons 1939-40 and 1940-41 arranged in 
groups according to the area cropped for grain:— 


Tav_y 671.—Wheat Holdings in Area Series, 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


| : 19 


39-40. 


1940-41, 
Area cropped Area | _ | Average|| -, [area a Average 
for Grain, Hold- Production a Hold- : Production . 
| ines. for grain. | FSTBM. | per acre, || IME | gor pram. | OF RTM. | per acre, 
acres, No.| acres. bushels, | bushels.'| No. ac ere | bushels. |bushels. 
1-49 | 2.167) 47,923 643,866 | 13-4 1,981 45,222 369,375 8:2: 
i : | 
50-299 | 9,346:1,560,975 |26,191,440 | 16°8 \ 8,681 (1,443,737 | 9,144,9(3 63 
300-499 | 3,783, 1,402,229 25,343,353 | 18-1 i 3,949 |1,460,892 | 7,322,280 5-0 
; | | | 
500-999 1,557) 994,129 17,963,622; 181 |) 1,734 11,107,832! 5196501; 4:7 
\ 
1,900-1,999 225 281,409 | 4,886,031 | 17-4 245 | 309,414! 1,535,379 5 
\ | H i 
| j 1 
2,000-and |} 34; 93,930 | 1,523,688 ! 86,866 364,662 4:2 
over. i ! 
a } i Ls | —-* 
il 
Total 17,112 4,380,595 (76,552,000 17-5 ||16,620] 4,453, 963 23,933 100 5-4 


In this table wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into six 
classes, graded according to the size of the area cultivated for grain. Those 
where less than 50 acres are cultivated for grain may be considered to be 
held by growers earning their livelihood principally by other means. 
In 1940-41 these numbered 1,981 or 11.9 per cent. of the total. Where the 
areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 acres growers may be considered 
to draw their subsistence from wheat-growing in a degree ranging from 
partial to complete dependence—these numbered 8,681 or 52.2 per cent. of 
the total. Where the area cultivated exceeds 300 acres hired labour is 
usually employed in connection with the whole of the operations, or more 
than one grower is concerned. Areas of this kind numbered 5,958 and 
represented 35.9 per cent, of the total. 


Tn all, areas of Jess than 30 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 1,234 farms. The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent sown 
with wheat for grain was 3,705; from 100 to 199 acres, 3,570; from 200 to 
299 acres, 3,387; from 300 to 399 acres, 2,500, and from 400 to 499 acres, 
1,449; then the number diminished rapidly as the area increased. In 
1940-41 there were 30 wheat crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent. A 
number of large crops, however, are farmed on the shares system, and in 
some cases more than one share-farmer is engaged. 


The differences in the average yields in area series are not usually very 
pronounced, and are affected by such factors as rainfall and location. 
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A table showing the number, area and production from wheat crops 
‘in area series in each division of the State is usually published in section 
“A priculture” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales. It shows that 
the 80 crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent in 1940-41 were distributed 
as follows:—In Riverina 5, North-Western Slopes 10, South-Western Slopes 
5, Central-Western Slopes 5, North-Central Plains 4 and Central Plains 1. 

The distribution of the harvest in production series, by divisions, in 
1940-41 is shown below. The crop in this season was seriously affected 
by drought and yields were unusually low. 


Taste 672.—Wheat Crops in Production Series, 1940-41. 


Number of Holdings on which 
Wheat Harvested was— 
Districts. | j | 
, Under | 1,500 to | 3,000 to | 6,000 to | 9,000 or 
1,500, 2,999 5,999 8,999 more Total. 
| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
| i 1 1 
( | == 
Coastal ... ils ive ves 37 | 4 3 vee es 44 
Northern as ave .| 2,640 441 257 59 21 3,318 
©entral ... eer ie ..| 3,167 | 1,084 812 | 240 116 | 5,413 
Southern wa ste «| 5,424] 1,508 716 112 65 7,825 
Western... aes eae ae QO, sesees [teeeee | teeeee | seers | 20 
! 
Total—New South Wales ...| 11,188 3,037 1,788 41] j 196 16,620 
Se | } = oe 
Production— | 
Thousand bushels ... «| 4,949 6,355 7,208 2,873 2,548 | 23,933 
i 


Consumption of Wheat in New South Wales. 

Estimates of the average annual consumption of wheat in New South 
Wales in periods from 1892 to 1929 were published on page 552 of the Year 
Book for 1929-30. These were based upon total recorded production, less 
met exports, with due adjustment for recorded stocks and for seed wheat. 

Additional data have been obtained since the year 1927 which enable 
estimates to be mace of consumption exclusive of sced wheat and of wheat 
vetained for use in the locality in which it is grown. The average quantity 
used for seed is approximately 1 bushel per acre. 

For the purpose of the estimates, the wheat year is considered to extend 
from ist December to 50th November, and at the latter date returns of stocks 
are obtained. As, however, in some years considerable quantities of new 
season’s wheat arrive om the market in the latter half of November and as 
yeeords of wheat in transit are difficult to obtain it is not possible to 
estimate closely the consumption of individual years. 

It is estimated that the average annual consumption of wheat in New 
South Wales normally is 17,500,000 bushels plus a varying annual 
requirement for seed wheat. This total includes an annual average 
of 13,500,000 bushels converted into flour for home consumption and 
4,250,000 bushels used for various other purposes—principally poultry feed. 
‘The amount required for seed varies from year to year with fluctuations 
in the area sown and may range from 4,000,000 bushels to a little over 
5,000,000 bushels. On the average, seed requirements may be estimated at 
4,700,000 bushels and the total annual requirement at about 22,500,000 
Ddushels. 

Information relating to the consumption of flour per head of popula- 
tion ig shown in the chapter entitled “Food, Prices and Production,” and 
statistics of flour mills in the chapter “Factories” of the Year Book. 
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Marketing of Wheat. 

As interstate trade in wheat and flour is comparatively small, the main- 
genance and further development of the wheat industry in New South Wales 
re dependent latgely on world demand, on the efliciency of production, 
the facilities for gaining access to overseas markets, and on the main- 
tenance of such internal conditions that it wil! pay local farniers to 
grow wheat. In ordinary circumstances the price of wheat for export is 
determined by wortd’s parity, which fluctuates with the world supply and 
demand; the market for the exportable surplus of local wheat is found 
chiefly in Europe, but quantities of flour were sent to the countries and 
islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. For some years after 1990 
large quantities of wheat were shipped to China and Japan. 


The market for Australian wheat in Europe is affected by the com- 
petition of great wheat-producing countries nearer the market— 
the United States, Canada, the Argentine and Russia—which derive 
advantages from shorter distances and lower ocean freights. Normaily 
these advantages are counteracted to some extent by the greater land 
haulage necessary from the interior to the coast of some of these countries, 
‘but under war conditions they are increased by the difficulties and cost 
of ocean transport. 


For the duration of the war all wheat grown in Australia is to be handled 
‘in compulsory pools controlled by the Australian Wheat Board. It is the 
responsibility of the Board to find markets for the wheat at home and 
abroad. 


The movement of wheat and flour oversea and interstate from New South 
Wales in the years 1929 to 1939 is shown below; later details of exports 
are not available for publication. The particulars for the respective years 
relate to the twelve mouths ending 30th November, and represent the move- 
ment following each harvest. Flour is expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 
wiz., 48 bushels of grain to 2,000 lb. of flour. 


Tasie 673.—Exports of Wheat and Flour Oversea and Interstate, 
1929 to 1989 (New South Wales). 


| Net Export | dood 
ax po Net E : R 
Year Export Oversea. Interstate. | Total Neb pane so Nov, 
oh Nov. | ~ 

3 Nov. 

Wheat. Flour. Wheat. | Flour. | Wheat. | Flour. | fe | eee 

Expressed in thousand bushels of wheat. 

7929 eee, 17,120 7.879 2,912 1,948 . 25,032 9,827 | 29,859 5,158 
1930 as) 4,633 FA14l | 2,128 1,377 6,761 | 8,518 | 15,279 5,356 
1931 «| 33,836 9,341 | 1,973 | 574 | 335,809 9,915 | 45,724 5,453 
1932 ..-| 25,920 | 10,285 3,970 661 | 29,890 | 10,946 | 40,836 2,640 
1933 ...| 34,669 | 11,256, 7,611 1,031 | 42,280 | 12,287 | 54,567 6,119 
1934 | 10,436 | 11,5138 | 4,015 1,335 | 14,445 | 12,848 | 27,293 13,302 
1935 ---| 16,324 | 12,636 | 2,928 1,984 | 19,252 | 13,750 | 33,002 5,980 
1936 | 16,442 8,828 | 5,969 888 | 22,411 9,716 | 32,127 2,719 
4937 «| 19,518 9,187 5,210 |- 920 | 24,723 | 10,107 | 34,830 3,272 
1938 .-| 16,807 | 10,836 | 4,017 899 | 20.824 | 11,735 | 32,559 4,134 
1939 eee! 43,3993 | 15,808 | ; 3,569 Bli ) 17,562 | 16,319 ' 33,881 6,733 


* Partly estlmated. 
*26549—C 
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Owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate records of interstate move- 
ments of wheat and of stocks of wheat and flour, the above figures are in 
some degree approximate. It is not possible to use them in conjunction 
with the recorded crop to estimate annual consumption in New Svuth 
Wales, because the recorded crop also is necessarily an approximation. 


Grading of Wheat. 

Wheat for export is marketed almost entirely on the basis of a single 
standard known as f.a.q. or fair average quality. In New South Wales the 
standard is determined by a committee under supervision of the Grain 
Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce, representatives of the 
Farmers and Settlers Association and the Department of Agriculture. 
Samples obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed in propor- 
tions based on production, and an average is struck, to be used as a 
standard in wheat export transactions. ‘The Schopper weighing machine is 
used, 


The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past cight seasons, and the date on which it was 
fixed in each year :— 


Taste 674.—Wheat, F.A.Q. Standard, 1986 to 1943 (N.S.W.). 


! | Weight of || | ‘Weight cf 
Year. ' Date Fixed. ' Bashelof |; Year. Date Fixed. ~ Buahei of 
Hy i Wheat. | | » Wheat 
| f.a.q, | | fag. 
! se ey 
; wb. | Ib 
1935-36 24th Jan., 1936 64 1939-40 26th Jan., 1940 634 
1936-37 5th Feb., 1937 ; 62 | 1940-41 24th Jan., 1941 622 
1937-38 3rd Feb., 1938 | 64 i 1941-42 21st Jan., 1942 | 6£ 
I 
1938-39 26th Jan.1939, 645 || 1942-438 5th Feb., 1943 63 
i 


The weights shown above are those used for guidance in determining 
whether particular lots of wheat are at or above fair average quality, but 
not as a measure of quantity. Wheat is normally sold in New South Wales 
by weight (bushel of 60 1tb.), and not by volume. 


In certain seasons, when a substantial quantity of the grain was pinched 
er damaged by adverse seasonal conditions, a “second” grade was deter- 
mined. A separate Australian pool was formed to handle “under quality” 
wheat grown in 1939-40. Wheat weighing from 54 lb. to 59 lb. (chondro- 
meter measure) per bushel was received into this pool. 


Bulk Handling. 
The circumstances leading to the erection ot bulk handling facilities were 
described at page 584 of the Year Book for 1928-29, 


The grain elevator system at 30th June, 1942, comprised a concrete and 
steel shipping elevator at Sydney, with a storage capacity of 7,500,000 
bushels at one filling, a terininal elevator at Neweastle, with a capacity of 
$00,000 bushels at one filling and 180 elevators situated at the more 
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amportant wheat receiving stations throughout the State. These country 


elevators, which have direct access to rail, have a storage capacity at one 
filling of 24,478,000 bushels. 


The terminal elevators at Sydney and Newcastle have been built and 
equipped for receiving, handling and shipping classified wheats, and 
facilities for cleaning and conditioning are provided. Electric power 
is cused. The terminal clevator at Sydney is connected with the 
railway system of the State by four lines of rail, and has a receiving 
capacity of 6,000 tons (approximately 224,000 bushels) per day, and a 
shipping capacity of 12,000 tons (approximately 448,000 bushels) per day 
of eight hours, At Neweastle the rates are 2,000 tons and 8,000 tons per 
day respectively. 


For the shipment of wheat in Sydney Harbour special facilities—wharf- 
age with sheds, elevator and modern mechanical equipment—have been 
provided so that the grain may be transferred expeditiously from railway 
truck to ship’s bold. 


The country plants, with few exceptions, are equipped for receiving 
wheat in bulk from farmers’ waggons and loading into bulk trucks. The 
more modern plants are fitted with weighbridges for inward weigh- 
ang, and the majority of plants are equipped with outward scales. The 
storage capacity of the individual country plants varies from 30,000 
bushels to 350,000 bushels. They are built of reinforced concrete and steel 
with corrugated galvanised iron coverings, and practically all of them are 
eapable of receiving classified or graded wheat in bulk. 


Wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silos in 
bags fastened by clips or sewn, the bags being emptied and returned to tha 
farmer for use in subsequent seasons, but some farmers utilise bulk waggons. 
For conveyance from the country stations to the terminal, special railway 
trucks are provided. 


Under normal conditions the owner receives a bulk wheat warrant showing 
particulars of the quantity and quality of the wheat, and the place where 
it was originally received. The warrant is a negotiable document transfer- 
able by endorsement of the owner, and delivery of the wheat is made on the 
production of the warrant, properly endorsed, and the payment of prescribed 
fees. 


Following the introduction of war-time control by the Australian Wheat 
Eoard wheat of the 1938-39 crop which remained in the elevators wa3 
supplied only to the holder of an order from the Board, holders of the 
relevant warrants receiving advances from the proceeds of the sale of the 
acquired wheat. 


With inauguration of the Pools for the 1989-40 harvest, negotiable 
wheat warrants formerly issued by the Government Grain Elevators were 
replaced by a “Wheat Warrant and Claim for Compensation.” This is a 
eertificate from the Grain Elevators that the grower named therein has 
delivered the quantity set out, and is hauded direct by the Elevators 
Branch to a licensed receiver nominated by the grower. Arrangements 
for the payment of advances against the wheat as approved by the Wheat 

‘Board then become the responsibility of the licensed receiver concerned. 
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The loan expenditure on the construction of grain elevators to 30th 
June, 1942, was £5,299,940. The system was first put into operation in 
1920-21, and its development is shown in the following table:— 


Taste 675.—Grain Elevators—Wheat Received, 1921 to 1942. 


i 
F Wheat Received. | _ Proporti f 
Number | Storage | | wheat Received 
of Plants Janis | in Elevators. 
Season. | Available Available In Terminal 
in Cowntry! = ¢ Con ¢ In Country Elevators Total \To Teta FE 
Districts. Bi ‘triet TY | Elevators. | from Non- Silo otal, To, Total [Quantity 
eae Stations. Crop. ‘Received 
I : I te Pett mores . | _Ja t Rail. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. jper cent. pee eent. 
1920-21 ; 28 5,450,000 | | cee 1,941,694 | 3:5 | 4:1 
1925 26 62 13.500,000 | 8,295,436 841,185 | 9,136,621 | 27-0 34:9 
1930-31 99 16,373,000 | 22,948,114 697,295 | 23,645,409 | 35-9 41:3 
1931-32 | 105 16,615,000 | 23,877,542 | 2,123,344 | 26,000,886 | 47-6 52:0 
1932-33 Ul 17,183,000 | 33,954,534 500,877 | 34,455,411 | 43-7 61:7 
1933-34 119 17,693,000 | 21,229,928 566,575 | 21,796,503 | 38-2 | 46-9 


1934-35 | 149 | 21,083,000 | 21,509,227 Nil. 21,509 227 | 44-2 54°6 


1935-36 | 158 21,773,000 | 24,811,726 | 295,897 | 25,107,623 | 51-4 :; 62°& 
1936-37 175 23,123,000 | 29,087,579 , 142,981 | 29,230,560 | 52°5 | 64:3 
1937-38 175 23,223,000 | 32,533,478 | 146,566 | 32,680,044 | 59-3 73° 


1938-39 175 | 23,323,000 ; 27,590,664 | 307,776 | 27,898,440 ; 46:6 | 59-9 


1939-40 175 23,523,000 | 38,912,339 | 295,699 | 39,208,038 | 51:2 62:3: 

1949-41 | 175 23,548,000 | 11,453,207 7,140 | 11,460,347 ; 479 74:5 

1941-42 180 | 24,478,000 | 25,161,215 385,137 | 25,546,352 | 52:7 68-0 
I 


*At one filling. _ 


Under the pooling system handling fees for wheat passing through the 
elevators are arranged with the Australian Wheat Board. The Board also 
pays rail freight charges incurred in transferring wheat from country to 
terminal elevators. 


The financial operations in connection with the silos in the years ended 
30th June, 1941 and 1942, were as follows :— 


Taste 676.—Grain Elevators: Receipts and Expenditure. 


Receipts. 1940-41. 1941-42, | Expenditure. 1940-43, | 3943-42. 
= : z _ 
£ £ £ £ 
Handling and _ storage Maintenance and work- 
fees ... aes ./327,427 346,368 || ing expenses --- 101,649 /100,913: 
Sundry fees... w-| 2,868 5,917 || Rent, wheat oes 
i | sites es 3,900 3,000 
Profit on sale of wheat! 1,496 4 Loss of freight on bulk 
Rent, stacking sites ...! 499 1,622 wheat wie .-| 2,500 2,500 
Other... sei oe exe 8,397 | Other... as «| 380 wee 
| i 
—————, pay 2 Se 
Total... — .../332,290 '362,304 | Total ... — ...'107,529 |106,413 
| ! 


The amounts shown refer to cash received and expended in the periods 
covered. The receipts in 1940-41 were £332,290, expenditure amounted to 
£107,529, and a cash balance £224,761, representing net earuings, was - 
available to meet interest charges, depreciation, ete. Corresponding figures 
in 1941-42 were receipts £362,304, expenditure £106,413, balanee £255,891. 
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Wheat Arrivals at Railway Depots. 

As a rule small quantities of new season’s wheat become available towards... 
the end of November, the actual time varying under seasonal influences. 
Usually all but a small proportion of the crop intended for sale is... 
sent from farm to railway for transport before the end of February. 


Wheat Freights. : 

Tn ordinary circumstances, in the conditions governing the marketing. . 
of wheat abroad, the shipping space offering and iis cost are very important 
factors. The greater part of the wheat exported oversea is carried by tramp 
cargo vessels which are chartered for the purpose, though considerable | 
quantities are transported as “parcels” by the regular oversea shipping 
services. Rates of freight are often subject to substantial variation 
throughout a season, and frequently there is a wide range in concurrent 
quotations. Under conditions of war most of the shipping is under Goy- 
ernment control; the space available for wheat is limited and costs ot 
ocean transport have increased considerably. 

The average rates of ocean freight from Sydney to the United Kingdom 
up to 1939 were shown in earlier issues of the Year Book. Later details are 
not available, ; 

; Prices of Wheat. 

‘The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in New . 
South Wales in each year since 1911. The figures for the years 1868 :. 
and onward, were published in the Year Book for 1919. Under war-time 
conditions, prices in local markets are determined by the Australian Wheat 
Board, and are subject to daily review. 


Tarte 677.—Wheat Prices, 1911 to 1942. 


{ Price of Wheat, Sydney. | Egtinmared | Price of Wheat, Sydney.” [estimated 
ar | | Net Year : aE Net 
eed ererene | Returm to | ended | Loree | Return te 
Dee.3i, February.| March, | Vou OF | Firmer. |Deec, 31.) February./ March. Y e Farmer, 
ear. + ear. 
ad ee a 1 

iper bushel. per pushel.|per bushel. ;per bnshel_ I per bushel. per bushel. |per bushel.! per bus, 

ls alsa. s. d | s. d. |} is d& is dj sw df] sd 
wii! 3805 3 3 36 | 8 1 | 1927) 5 14 ) 56 08 5.8 4 6 
3912; 3 9R 1 3 8% 41 | 3 3 | 1928] 5 2! 5 58) 5 14) 4 7 
1913 3 64 307 3 74 3 3 | 1929 4 84 4 74 4 103 40 
1914 3.8 3 94 4 14 3 62 1930 4 & 4 5 3 104 32> 
195 5 6 5 6 5 5 5 3 | 1931 2 1? 2 12) 2 53 1 7 
1916 | 5 1f 5 O04 410 4 0 } 1932 3 2 304 3 02 Q UF 
1917 49 49 4 9 210 | 1933 2 8: 2 94 2 los 2 3" 
1918 49 4 9 49 {| 4 1 | 1934 2 54; 2 64 | 2 8} 2 1}* 
1919 5 0 5 0 5 14 4 5 | 1935 2 11¥ 3 1 3 24 | 2 5R* 
1920 8 5 8 10 8 74 7 6 | I$36 307 j 3.8 | 4 2t 3 1}4* 
122] 9 0 9 0 8 8 7 0 | 1937 5 0, 5 423) 5 2 4 8 
1922) 5 2 |) 51 5 Ss 4 8 | 1988! 4 54) 4 1h; 3 ORL 3 44 
1923 5 8 5 7 5 3h 4 3) | 1989! 2 55) 24 5 2 47 1 93% 
1924 4 74 4 7 5 5 4 3) j 1930 3 94 | B 98 3 11 3.060 
1925 6 9% 6 32 6 2 5 7 | Wal) 3 11f 3 11} | 3 114 3 6h: 
1926 3 12 § 88: 62:5 5 1 ! 1942 3112; 31414: 3:10 ae 

* Excluding bounty, etc. || Voluntary pool price. 


t See.context below the table. 


The Sydney prices quoted in the table for the years 1911 to 1936 in- 
clusive are per imperial bushel (60 lb.) of f.a.q. wheat in three-bushel bags; 
the bag was sold with the wheat and was ineluded in the weight paid for as _ 
wheat. From 1937 the prices are per bushel of f.a.q. bulk wheat. The | 
monthly averages represent the mean of daily priees, and the annual aver- | 
age is the mean of the monthly averages. The prices quoted for the years’ _ 
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1915 to 1921 and the prices since October, 1939, are those officially fixed for 
wheat for home consumption (imported wheat. in 1920); the quotations for 
1422 to October, 1939, are shippers’ prices. Later prices are based on those 
fixed by the Australian Wheat Board. 


It was very difficult to determine satisfactorily the estimated net return 
to farmers prior to 1927 because adequate data was not available. Latterly 
additional information has been obtained and the averages for 1927 and sub- 
sequent years to 1939 are close approximations applicable to the crop har- 
vested in the year stated in the first column of the table. The estimated 
net return for each of these years represents the weighted average price 
of wheat delivered at country railway sidings less the net cost of bags. 
Additional payments to the farmers in the nature of bounty, etc., are not 
iucluded in the table; these were as follows :— 


per bushel. per bushel. 
d. d. 
1931-32 we AS 1934-35... 5°53 
1932-33 .. 30 1935-36... 2:77 
1933-34 .. 3°83 1938-39 ... 5.82 


The net return to farmers in 1939-40 and 1940-41 was estimated on the 
basis of advances by the Australian Wheat Board, which includes assistance 
from flour tax, ete. (see page 756), also in 1940-41, assistance from the 
State Government equivalent to 3.20d. per bushel. 


Government Assistance to Wheatgrowers. 


Information regarding measures taken by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to assist wheatgrowers during the prewar agricultural depres- 
sion and the grants distributed in the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 is given in 
earlier issues of this Year Book. The money for these grants was obtained 
principally from a tax on flour used for local consumption. In consequence 
of a recovery in wheat prices no assistance was given in 1936-37 or 
1987-38. 


Plan for Stabilisation of Australian Wheat Industry, 1938. 


In 1988 prices of wheat fell sharply and a plan for stabilisation of the 
wheat industry in Australia was introduced as a joint measure by Com- 
monwealth and States with the object of ensuring to growers a payable 
price. 


Under the plan each State fixed a price of flour for home consumption 
approximately equivalent to the price to be charged for flour if wheat 
were 5s. 2d. per bushel at seaboard. The Commonwealth on its part im- 
posed a tax on flour in the form of an excise duty equal to the difference 
between the millers’ price of flour and the “home consumption” price. 
Alternately it was provided that a tax would be imposed on wheat if the 
price of wheat rose above 5s. 2d. per bushel, the proceeds to be applied in 
stabilising the cost of wheat for home consumption flour. The price of 
wheat did not rise to this level while the plan was in operation. 


A Commonwealth Stabilisation Advisory Committee was appointed to 
assist in the administration of the plan and to advise the Minister as to 
the rate of tax on flour (or wheat). There was also an Advisory Com- 
niittee in each State and the States were empowered to fix prices of other 
wheat products as well as flour. 
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The proceeds of the flour tax were paid into a Commonwealth Trust 
Account—the Wheat Stabilisation Fund—and allocated to the States for 
distribution to wheat farmers. 


In New Sonth Wales the Rural Bank through its Rural Industries 
Agency was constituted as the authority for distribution of funds under 
the plan as well as other moneys available for the assistance of farmers. 


War Time Stabilisation and Marketing of Wheat. 

Upon the outbreak of war the Commonwealth Government assumed con- 
trol of stocks of wheat, the growing crop and future wheat production in 
Australia during the war and the Australian Wheat Board was constituted 
on 21st September, 1939, to act on behalf of the Government in the acqui- 
sition, handling, and disposal of the wheat. 


Financial arrangements under current legislation relating to the exist- 
ing stabilisation plan were suspended until six months after the war. The 
flour tax was continued and proceeds (except certain grants to Tasmania 
and to the States for farmers in marginal wheat areas) became available 
as part of the moneys to be distributed to growers from whom wheat is 
acquired. 

The growers deliver their wheat to receivers authorised by the Wheat 
Board. The Board determines prices of wheat for local consumption and 
negotiates sales for export and from time to time distributes advances to 
growers in respect of wheat acquired from them. For each season’s wheat 
a special pool is constituted, as shown on page 756. 

In November, 1940, National Security Regulations were issued to make 
provision for war time stabilisation of the wheat industry in Australia. 
The principal features of the plan are (1) the payment of a guaranteed 
price to farmers; (2) the creation of a fund to receive surplus market 
realisations in years of high price for use in meeting debits resulting 
from payments to the industry in years of low price, the surplus realiga- 
tions over the guaranteed price to be shared equally between the fund and 
the producers; (3) the marketing of all wheat (grain) by the Austraiian 
Wheat Board; (4) the registration of existing wheat farms and the licen- 
sing of farmers to grow wheat on registered farms under such conditions 
as to acreage, ete., as may be imposed; and (5) when a heavy crop is in 
prospect directions may be given as to acreage to be cut for hay, and 
some financial provision may be made in respect of the hay. 


The Wheat Industry Stabilisation Board of four members was appointed 
to advise the Minister and the Australian Wheat Board on matters con- 
nected with control and stabilisation of the industry. The Chairman cf 
the Board is also Chairman of the Australian Wheat Board, and, in each 
State, there is a Stabilisation Committee of three members, one represent-. 
jing the Commonwealth and two the wheatgrowers. 


The Australian Wheat Board (as reconstituted in October, 1942) con- 
sists of a chairman who represents the Commonwealth Government, seven 
members representing wheatgrowers and one representing the flour millers 
of Australia. There is also a Wheat Committee in each State. 


The Board, subject to direction by the Minister, may purchase and 
dispose of wheat, wheat products or cornsacks. It may grist or arrange 
for gristing wheat into flour and dispose of the flour and control the 
handling, storage and shipment of wheat and flour. The Board pays into 
an account at the Commonweaith Bank moneys accruing from sales effected 
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by it-and moneys appropriated by Parliament or loans borrowed for its 
uso by the Commonwealth. The moneys are expended in defraying costs 
of administration and making payments to growers and other payments 
authorised by the Regulations. 


The Wheat Stabilisation Board controls the registration of wheat farms 
and the licensing of growers and determines the maximum acreage to be 
sown with wheat, and may require growers to cut part of their crops for 
hay. 

The price guaranteed to growers for the 1941-42 wheat harvest was 
3s. 10d. per bushel f.o.b. ports for bagged wheat (bulk wheat 3s. 8d. per 
bushel) less costs of reeeiving, handling, rail freight, storage and placing 
on ship board. 


For wheat of the 1942-42 harvest the guaranteed price has been fixed at 
4s. net per bushel of bagged wheat (8s. 10d. for bulk) at growers’ sidings 
for the first 3,060 bushels of wheat produced, costs of handling and freight 
being charges against the Wheat Pool. Where a grower’s crop exceeds 
8,000 bushels, an advance of 2s. net per bushel for bagged wheat (2d. less 
for bulk) at grower’s siding is paid on the excess pending realisation by 
the Wheat Board. 

In 1941-42 the Wheat Stabilisation Board issued licenses to 24,022 
growers in New South Wales; the area licensed for wheat for grain was 
4,285,516 acres and 3,968,758 acres were harvested. In 1942-43 growers’ 
licenses in this State numbered 19,833; the area licensed was 3,666,755 
acres, and the area harvested for grain was 3,032,946 acres, 


Wheat Pools Managed by the Australian Wheat Board. 


The Australian Wheat Board has marketed wheat acquired since the out- 
break of war in Pools No. 1 to 5a. 


* Pool No. 1 consisted of the residue of the 1938-89 Australian crop, which 
was acquired by the Commonwealth, viz., £7,840,000 bushels, including 
about 6,100,000 bushels of New South Wales wheat. Very little of the 
wheat was in farmers’ hands when acquired. : 
. Pools No. 2, No. 4 and No. 5 consisted of wheat of successive harvests, 
1939-40 to 1941-42. Relatively small quantities of wheat from the 1939-40 
and 1941-42 crops were marketed in Pools No. 3 and No. 5a, respectively. 
The wheat in these two pools was of inferior quality and the growers re- 
ceived about 3d. per bushel less than for wheat in the main pools for these 
seasons. 
Taste 678.—Australian Wheat Pools, 1938-39 to 1941-42. 


bet einater Advances to Farmers.* 
Pool. Harvest. 7 7 Average per Bushel. ; 
Total, New South Total eae : = 
| Australia. Wales Wheat, Amount. | Bagged. ‘ Bulk. 
N , 7 
bushels. bushels, £ | s. d. | s. d. 
No. 1 fa i 17,840,000 6,099,000 2,427,000 | 2 10 | 2 8 
$ pa i 
ae 1939-40 |. 197,146,000 65,384,000 34,981,000 3 8 3.6 
» 4 1940-41 63,698,000 16,918,000 12,200,000 3 Ii} 3 Of 
» O 1941-42 | 153,778,000 41,229,000 23,400,000 Sierteo 2 fill ~ wSeseede 


L 


*Gross a nounts, on trucks ter.ninal ports basis —subject to dedaction of rail freight 
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Rate of Commonwealth Four Taz. 


The rate of the Commonwealth Flour Tax, as varied since July, 1939, 
was as follows. Details as to the earlier changes in the rate are shown on 
page 728 of the 1987-38 issue of the Year Book. 


TasLe 679.—Rates of Flour Tax, 1939 to 1948. 


“Rate of Tax per Rate of Tax per 
Date of Change. | 2,000 Ib. net weight Date of Change. 2,000 1b, net weight 

of Flour. __ of Flour. 

£8 d. £s. d. 

16th June,.1939 ... soe 510 0 28rd December, 1939 ... 112 3 

2\st July, 1939... 6 0 0 10th February, 1940... 116 7 

llth August, 1939... sas 62 9 17th February, 1940 2 10 

Ist September, 1939 514 9 27th February, 1940 2 5 & 

13th September, 1939 5 2 9 22nd April, 1940 ... 115 5 

25th October, 1939 412 6 6th August, 1940 és 118 5 

22nd November, 1939 4 23 30th September, 1940°... 2 210 

7th December, 1939 3.5 3 28rd October, 1940 *2 810 
8th December, 1939 22 3 


* Current rate, ‘August 1943. 
The Commonwealth Flour Tax is levied on each 2,0001b. of flour net 
weight, exclusive of containers. Flour is usually sold commercially in 
150 lb. bags at a quoted price per 2,000]b. (short ton) inclusive of 
containers. The weight of such bags included in a commercial ton of 
flour is approximately 30 1b. Hence the actual rate of tax per commercial, 


Qn 


. 1970 ‘ 
ton of flour is 5000 of the rate of. tax. per 2,000 Ib. net weight of flour. 


1 


Maize. 


Until towards the close of last century, when the wheat-exporting 
industry began-to-develop, maize was the most extensive crop.in New’ South: 
Wales. Production attained its maximum (7,594,000 bushels) in 1910-11. 
Thereafter, due in part to the sowing of pastures with lucerne and grasses. 
of vigorous growth and high nutritive value, the production of maize de- 
clined steadily, and the average production in recent years has been about 
8,300,000 bushels. The following comparison relates to maize-growing 
since 1906-07 :— 


TaBLE 680.—Maize Area and Production, 1907 to 1942. 


Area under Production. | Farm Value of Crop. , 
Season. Maize ! : 
for Grain. Total. ret a Total. Per Acre. 
Average— acres, bushels. bushels. £ £8. d. 
1907-)1 188,384 6,036,855 32°0 834,050 4 8 7 
1917-21 139,266 3,630,680 25-9 931,000 613 8 
1922-26 142,870 3,874,670 269 813,910 513 2 
1927-231 119,479 3,167,620 26°5 662,460 5 10 10 
1932-36 114,406 3,060,320 26°8 489,330 4 610 
e 1937—41 124,308 8,297,500 26°5 641,260 6 3 2 
ear— 
1926-37 116.286 3,302,520 28°4 708,670 6 117 
1937-48 - 125,049: 3,403,140 272 716,080 514 6 
1938-39 122,201 2,905,020 23°8 532,592 47 2 
jOZ0_-40 115,856 2,632,810 24°4 507,850 4 7 7 
1940-41 142,147 4,013,985 28-4 741,390 5 4 4 
1943-42 117,262 3.141,720 26 8 810,530 47 1 
| } 
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In addition to the area harvested for grain, maize is used as green fodder 
for stock in the dairying districts, The area for this purpose was 41,842 
acres in 1940-41 and 46,868 acres in 1941-42. ; 


Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. (Good results are 
also obtained on the northern tablelands. The following statement shows 
the area, production and average yield of maize grain in each division of 


New South Wales :—~ 


Taste 681.—Maize in Divisions, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 


1940-41. | 1941-42. 
Division. * | i : 
mse Area under Yield. Areaunder Yield. 
Maize. ————————__ ]_ Maize; 
for Grain. Total, eee || for Grain. Total. | Acre, 
( [ 
* bush- 
Coastal— acres. | bushels — ; acres. | bushels. he 
North ee ir st ..-| 49,915 |1,623,414 325 | 42,081 {1,304,847 | 31:0 
Hunter and Manning ar ...| 21,695 | 662,910 | 20°6 | 14,999 | 358,955 | 26-6 
Metropolitan ide i | 1,260 | 44,391 | 35-2 | 957 11,847 | 12-4 
South ate ir es .!| 8,955 | 319,362 | 35-7 |) 5,141 | 188,226 | 366 
—— Defi angen Ne ee ES ee 
Total ... St | 81,825 ;2,650,077 | 32°4 i 63,178 1,903,875 | 30:1 
i 
Tableland— i 
Northern ... sa _ -..| 84,882 | 850,716 | 24-4 || 28,706 | 665,148 | 23-2 
Central eis as i vee} 3,438 | 72,317 | 21-0 2,793 | 43,197 |15°5 
Southern, ti es vat 209 5,751 | 27°5 20) 2,607 | 13-0 
Total ... oe «| 38,529 | 928,584 | 24-1 H 31,700 | 710,952 | 22°4 
i za a pneaen 
Western Slopes we ae ...{ 20,887 | 451,323 | 21°6 |) 21,818 | 519,051 | 23°8 
Central Plains, Riverina, and 906 14,001 | 15°5 | 566 7,842 | 13-9 
Western Division, | 
———__ |_| —- ee, 
All Divisions ... see 142, 147 14,043,985 | 28°4 || 117,262 | 3,141,720) 26-8 
} i ' 
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MAIZE, OATS AND HAY GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Area, Production and Average Yield, 1831 to 1940. 


Maize (Grain) 


fs) omental SEES Parsee 
188 1886 1851 1896 1g0l 1S06 ISI Igig 1921 i926 1931 1936 1941 


pane Graphs have been prepared on the basis of quinquennja] averages ended in each year ag 
shown, 


The numbers at side of the graphs represent 100,000 of acres, millions of hushels of production. 


and tens or bushels of yield per acre in the care of maize and oats, and millions of acres, £00,600 
tous of production and tens of cwts. of yield per acre of bay. 
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Oats. 


The cultivation of oats in New South Wales reached’ a maximum— 
996,672 acres—in 1938-39. There was a severe decline, due to unfavourable 
conditions in 1940-41—and marked recovery in 1941-42. The particulars of 
oats grown for grain, hay or green crops since 1928-29 are shown below. 


Taste 682.—-Kinds and Area of Oats Crops, 1929 to 1942. 


Year, For Grain. For Hay. | ae ee Total. 

acres. acres. | acres. acres. 
1928-29 126,743 214,137 62,687 403,567 
1935-36 | 279,622 328,866 102,392 | 710,880 
1936-37 235,817 342,334 128,036 | 706,187 
1937-38 255,144 312,337 203.592 771,073 
1938-39 396,449 | 413,002 184,221 996,672 
1939-40 405,262 | 349,266 161,416° 915,974 
1240-41 236,910 248,463 231,125 716,528 
1941-42 303,860 289,943 | 237,769 831,563 

; 


The grant of assistance by the Commonwealth for artificial manuring, 
for which oats was an eligible crop, and increasing attention given to the 
‘raising of fat lambs have been factors in the recent expansion of the culti- 
vation of oats. Considerable areas of oats are grown as fodder for sheep, and 
‘with an improvement in quality as an outcome of plant breeding, grain 
is sold to local mills to be treated for human consumptiou. 


The elevated districts of Monaro, Goulburn, Bathurst, and New England 
ec atain large areas of land on which oats could be cultivated with excellent 
r¢jults, as oats thrive best in regions which experience a winter of some 
:s¢ verity. Particulars of the area cultivated and production in each of 
five divisions in which approximately 98 per cent. of the oats produced in 
1941-1942 were grown are as follows:— 


Taste 683.—Oats Production in Divisions, 1941-42. 


Area, Production. oe 

acres. . bushels. bushels. 
Riverina ... ise Aas 101,999 1,506,732 14:8 
South-Western Slopes... 87,104 1,109,559 . 12°7 
Central-Western Slopes ... 52,082 661,956 12-7 
Central Tableland = ...),_-—=—-23,729 376,167 | 15-9 
North-Western Slopes | 11,738 180,882 15-4 
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The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1906-07 :— 


Tapiy 684. Oats for Grain—Area and Production, 1907 to 1942. 


Acres under Production, | Farm Value of Oats for Grain. 
7 Oa | 
aan for Geait | Bushels. iurote tad Total, Per Acre. 
Average ‘ £ £393 4, 
1907-11 70,303 1,409,040 20°0 F 151,040 23 0 
1917-2) 78,000 1,208,660 15-8 214,220 21411 
1922-26 91,022 1,623,610 17'8 275,870 3.0 8 
1927-31 140,972 2,301,560 16°3 283,440 2 0 38 
4982-36 207,226 3,562,220 17:2 280,700 117i 
1937-41 306,516 4,218 626 138 408,690 1 6 8 
Yoar. 
1936-37 235,817 | 3,967,560 16:8 413,290 115 1 
1937-38 255,144 3,395,130 13:3 480,980 117:8 
1938-39 399,449 4,831,110 12°1 493,180 148 
1939-40 405,262 6,903,990 17:0 431,500 114 
1940 -41 236,910 1,995,340 8:4 224,480 018 11 
1941-42 303,860 | 4,118,090 136 428,970 18: 


Particulars of oaten hay are shown in Table 688. 


Barktey, 

Barley is produced only on a moderate scale in New South Wales, and 
supplies for local consumption are imported from other States. Although 
there are several districts where the necessary conditions as to soil and 
drainage are suitable for the crop, particularly the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the Western Slopes Divisions and in the Riverina. The 
ureas under crop in other districts are small. 


Only a small proportion of the barley required for malting is produced 
in New South Wales, but in co-operation with the brewers a system of 
seed barley production was inaugurated in 1935-36, and the production of 
malting barley increased. 


The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together with 
the production at intervals since 1900-01. 


Tabie 685.—Barley—Area and Production, 1901 to 1942. 


Production. Production, 


3 Pie | Atea 
Season. ley 8 . under Barley ‘ 
Or Grain. Total, orks. | eee for Grain. Total. fay ore: 
acres, bushels. loushels. acres. bushels. |bushels. 
1900-01 9,435 114,228 12:1 || 1936-37 12,004 205,890 17-2 
{910-11 7,082 82,005 11°6 1937-38 11,542 166,860 144 
1915-16 6,369 114,846 18:0 1938-39 14,194 217,680 153 
1920-2) 5,969 123,290 20°7 1939-40 24,273 465,810 19:2 
1925-9F 6,614 105,150 15°9 1940-41 20,087 175,674 8-7 
1930-3) 1) ,526 188,610 164 |; 1941-42 * 250,000 = 


“Not available. 


Both the area sown for grain and the harvest in 1939-40 were greater 
than in any previous year. In the following season the area was large 
but the crop was small owing to unfavourable weather, and the yield per 
acre was the lowest since 1919-20. 
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Of the area cropped for grain in 1940-41, 10,942 acres yielded $2,919 
bushels of malting barley, and 9,145 acres yielded 82,755 bushels of other 
barley. -In addition, 1,251 acres were cropped for 973 tons of hay, and 
12,529 acres were grown for green food. 


Australian Barley Board. 


In view of the difficulties of marketing under wartime conditions, regu- 
lations were issued under the National Security Act in September, 1939, 
te authorise the Commonwealth Government to acquire the barley harvested! 
in Australia in the seasons 1939-40 to 1941-42 inclusive. The Australian. 
Barley Board and State advisory committees were appointed to handle and 
market it. Growers were required to deliver their barley to licensed re- 
ecivers and prices for local sales were fixed by the Board. The barley crop 
of 1942-43 in the States of Victoria and South Australia only was acquired! 
fer marketing by the Board. 


Rice. 


The cultivation of rice in New South Wales expanded very rapidly after 
1922 when encouraging results were obtained from trials on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area, which is the only locality in the Commonwealth 
where rice is grown extensively. As production increased beyond the 
demand for consumption in Australia a maximum area which might be 
supplied with water for irrigation of rice was fixed for each grower. 


The rice harvest of 1938-39 (2,774,987 bushels from 23,533 acres) wat 
the greatest ever produced, and the average yield was 118 bushels per 
ucre. The average annual area harvested during the last six seasons was. 
23 820 acres, and the yield 2,268,400 bushels. 


The progress of rice growing since 1925-26 ig illustrated below :— 


Tarte 686.—Rice-growing, 1926 to 1942. 


Season. ae ed Pareher ey (Paddy Ganeo oe = a 
Growers. Rice). Yield. (Pandy ). ! Parm Value. 
acres. bus.* | £ bus, £ 
1925-26... 30 1,556 61,109 12,030 39-21 i 77 
1930-31... 270 19,825 [1,427,413 259,610 72°00 13-1 
1935-36... 304 21,705 |2,163,520 354.620 99°68 | 16°3 
1936-37... 320 23,357 2,276,530 379,720 97-47 16-3 
1937-38... 319 23,737 2,268,907 380,220 | 95°59 | 16-0 
1933-39... 313 23,533 |2,774,987 444,430 | 117-96 | 18-9 
1939-40... 314 24,120 [1,857,650 333,360 77-00 | 13-8 
1°40-41 lk. 329 24,547 2,240,267 391,630 | 21-26 | 159 
14142... 331 23,633 2,192,052 425,220 92-75 18-0 


« 42 1b. per bushel, 
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Rice is marketed by a Rice Marketing Board constituted under the 
Marketing of Primary Products Act, and the greater part of the crop was 
sold for consumption in Australia at £11 (£11 10s. in 1940 and 1941) 
per ton (f.0.r. Leeton). 


The distribution of rice for consumption by civilians was suspended in 
August, 1942, and available supplies were reserved for the population of 
Pacific Islands, whose sources of supply had been cut off through enemy 


occupation. 


The quantity of marketable rice (paddy) produced, excluding grain 
retained for seed on the farms, and the amount and value of local rice 
shipped oversea from Australia in each year since 1932-33, are shown in 
the following statement :— 


TaBLe 687.—Rice Exported Overseas, 1938 to 1942. 


| eee Local Rice Exported Oversea from Australia, 
Ace 
Year ended 30th June. ereauces Quantity. 
in 
NiSGWs, clto.sp a = =), chee ee Total 
(Paddy). Cleaned. | Uncleaned.* toe Value. 
cwt. ewt. | owt. cwt. £ 
1932-33 at ites «..| 706,940 | 44,739 | 26,287 | 4,369 46,366 
1933-34 Aa : 798,760 | 170,736 | 6,687 4,179 127,470 
1934-35 owe ° «| 698,280 194,986 25,551 | 3,529 149,502 
1935-36 ate ea «| 783,600 175,087 8,768 | 7,832 150,904 
1936-37 one _ a-| 840,420 | 272,645 1,908 {| 18,673 207,217 
4937-38 an ave ---| 840,580 | 244,336 2,522 | 8,248 215,353 
1938-39 one we ... {1,054,340 236,640 3,023 16,708 185,260 
1939-40 ee wey «| 685,020 281,201 2,280 8,068 268,032 
1940-41 ies wae «| 830,940 184,912 4,632 5,476 | 198,862 
1941-42 sew see ---, 822,940 ; 220,767 4,888 | 21,891 | 247,546 


* Stated to be after removal of husks, involving loss of from 16 to 20 per cent. of weight of paddy rice. 


A rice research station is maintained by the Department of Agriculture 
at Yanco, where plant breeding, seed selection and general experimental 
work are undertaken. 


Hay. 


The production of wheaten and oaten hay varies in accordance with tha 
seasonal factors controlling yield, the prospects for grain crops and the 
market demand for hay. In favourable years considerable stocks are stacked 
for use in dry seasons. The production of lucerne hay, though subject te 
considerable fluctuation, is less variable than that of wheaten and oaten 
‘hay. As a general rule the greater part of the area for hay was sown with 
wheat, but in several recent years oats has been the more extensive. In 
1940-41 and 1941-42 the total area of hay crops was approximately 715,000 
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eeres. The following table shows the area, production and average. yield 
per acre of hay of each principal kind, since 1925-26 :— 


TaBLr 688.—Hay—Area and Production, 1926 to. 1942, 


Annual Annual | Annual | 
Kind of Hay. Average, Average, Average 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 
1926-30.* 1931-35. 1936-40. 
Wheaten— 
Area ...acres| 377,463 339,837 338,100 | 264,239 | 354,833 | 346,261 
Production ... tons | 376,519. 435,467 390,732 | 373,013 | 271,195-| 315,393 
Yield p.a. ... tons 1-00 1-28 | 1:16 1-41 0-76 0:91 
Oaten-— | 
Area ... acres| 216,797 274,793 + 349,161 | 349,266 | 248,493 | 289,945 
Production ... tons |, 243,460 347,934 399,040 | 460,369 | 177,070 | 283,978 
Yield p.a. ... tons 1-12 1-27 114 1-32 0-71 0-98 
Lucerne— 
Area, «. acres} 93,986 110,961 98,762 89,958.|; 109,164 | 75,855 
Production ... tons | 174,405 181,894 153,017 | 127,983 | 166,660 | 113,914 
Yield p.a. ... tons 1-86 1-64 1:55 1-42 1-53 1-50 
Other Kinds— | 
Area «ee ACLeS 1,296 1,705 2,342 3,136 3,135 | 
Production ... tons 1,303: 2,127 2,638 4,313 2,339 | t 
Yield p.a. ... tons 1-01 1-25 1-13 1:38 0-74 | 
Total Hay— . [ons 
Area «.. acres} 689,542 727,296 788,365 | 706,599 | 715,625 | 712,059 
Production ... tons | 795,687 967,422 945,427 | 965,678 | 617,264 | 713,285 
Yield p.a. ... tons 1-15 1:33 1:20 1:37 0-86 1-00 
® Years ended 30th June. t:“ Other Kinds ’—particulars:-not available, are excluded from totals. 


Conservation. of Fodder. 


At 31st March, 1941, hay was stored on, 17,385 holdings, and the quan- 
tity held was 675,568 tons; in March, 1942, the quantity was. 511,833. tons 
on 16,010 holdings. Further information regarding the storage of hay 


and the conservation of fodder generally is given at page 700 of this Year 
Book. 


SUGAR-CANE, 


The great bulk of the Australian sugar-cane is grown in Queensland, 
but its cultivation is an important enterprise on the far north coast of 
New South Wales. The cane-fields are confined to the. hills: and flats of 
the Tweed and the flats of the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, where the 
conditions are favourable, e.g., cheap transport (important. because of. the 
bulky nature of the crop), suitable soil, good drainage, adequate rainfall 
and reasonable freedom from frost. There are few holdings devoted ex- 
clusively to cane-growing; usually it is undertaken in association with 
other agricultural activities and dairying. 


The planting of sugar-cane takes place usually from August to early 
November according to location, soil and climatic conditions. Usually 
plantines are renewed every fourth or fifth year. Harvesting is a stan- 
dardised: process carried out on a contract basis. The cut cane. is crushed 
in three mills at conyenient centres and the raw sugar is purchased: by 
the Queensland Sugar Board in terms of an agreement. with the Common- 
wealth Government. Particulars regarding the operations of these sugar 
mills and the sugar refinery at Pyrmont (Sydney) are published on page 
647. 
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The average yield of cane per acre- varies considerably from year to year; 
it, depends partly upon seasonal conditions, cultural methods, and variety. of 
cane and specially upon the maturity of the cane—sometimes considerable 
areas are stood over for harvesting in the following year. An area of 
$491 acres cut for crushing in 1941-42 yielded 339,433 tons of raw sugar. 
The area was 18 per cent. below the average of the previous six years, but. 
the average per acre, 424 tons, was the highest on: record. 


The fluctuations of cane-growing in New South Wales are shown in the 
following table :— 


Tas.e 689.—Sugar-cane Area and Production, 1876 to 1942. 


Area under Sugar-cane. | pope rag a ee Pas 
Season. a | 
Cutfor, | wot Cut. | Total.* tity. | Average | Total Per A 
Crushing. . ‘otal. Quantity. Per Acre. ‘otal. . er Acre. 
acres. acres. acres, tons. tons. £ £8 ad. 
1875-76 3,654 2,800 G,454 | Li sctaast ||) gears Wt doeetiy lp “igiaees 
1885-86 9,583" 6,835 16,418 | 239,347. 24:98 sensee 


1895-96 14,398 18,529 32,927 | 207,771 T4435 | ceeeee | enews 
1905-06 10,313 11,492 21,805 | 201,988. 19-59 161,240 ; 1512 & 
1915-16 6,030 5,228 11,258 | 157,748 26-16 205,070 | 34 0 2 
1925-26 |! 8,688 10,675 19,363: | 297,335 397,690:| 4515 6 
1930-31 7,617 8,007 15,624 | 160;209 | 21-03 279,700 | 3614 & 
1935-36 10,416 9;794 20,210 | 280,472 26-93 384,820) 36 18 11. 
1936-37 10,231 10,190 20,421 | 275,169 26:90 410,010 | 40 1 6 
1937-38 10,716 | 10,137 20,853 | 361,724 33-76 489;240 |} 4513 1 
1938-39: 10,458 10,772 21,230 ) 336,701 32:20 482,520 | 46° 2 6 
1939-40 10,488 10,229 20,717 | 274,584 26:20 | 447,830 | 42.14 0 
5 
o 


we 
- 
to 
ie) 


1940-41 10,192 10,386 20,578 | 342,548 33-61 507,260 | 49 15 
1941-42 8,491 t t 339,433 42-33 514,910 | 60 12:1 


*Exclusive of areas cut for green food or plants since 1910, + At plave of production, + Not available. 


Sugar Agreement. 


The sugar. industry in Australia is subject. to an. agreement between the 
Commonwealth .and Queensland. Governments, by which an embargo is: 
imposed on the importation of foreign sugar into Australia, and the prices 
of refined sugar are fixed on a uniform basis throughout Australia. 
The prices under the current agreerient, which has been extended 
for five years:as. from September, 1941, ave as follows:—£24 per ton for raw 
sugar to the grower, and £38 4s. per ton for refined: sugar wholesale. The 
retail price of sugar is on the basis of 4d. per lb. in capital cities. Provision 
is made for rebates to exporters of canned fruits, jams, ete., to reduce the 
cost of the sugar contents of the foods exported to a parity with world 
prices of sugar. The Queensland Sugar Board administers the agreement 
and makes arrangements tor the refining and marketing of the sugar 
produced in Queensland and New South Wales. 


Supplies of sugar for household consumption have been rationed by 
means of coupons, since 31st August, 1942, at the rate of 1 lb. per head 
per week, Additional supplies up to 18 lb. per head might be obtained be- 
tween November, 1942, and June, 1948, for domestic jam making. 
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ToBacco. 

Tobacco Jeaf is grown mostly in the North-Western Slopes Division on 
land with facilities foy irrigation. Apart from limitations of climate, 
tobacco for commercial purposes can be produced only on the lighter 
sandy soils. An experiment station is maintained at Ashford to encourage 
the production of leaf on such soils. 

Stimulated by increased tariff protection the peak of production was 
reached in 1922-23, when 27,122 ewt. of leaf were produced; but the 
quantity has exceeded 20,000 ewt. in only two subsequent years, viz., 1931-32 
and 1932-33. Jn 1941-42 the quantity cured was 7,461 ewt. 

Since 1933 the Commonwealth Government has provided an annual 
grant to assist the States and the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research in economic and scientific investigations relating to tobacco. 
Under the current agreement the annual grant for the years 1941 to 1943 
was £10,000 to the States and £5,000 to the Council. The amount ex- 
pended from July, 1933 to June, 1942, was £148,682, of which the Council 
received £45,000 and the State of New South Wales £20,307. 

An important result of the research work of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research is the discovery of effective means for preventing 
blue mould, which has been a serious obstacle to the progress of the in- 
dustry. The State Tobacco Expert is engaged in advising the farmers, 
and in field experiments. 

In May, 1941, the Australian Tobacco Board was appointed in terms of 
National Security Regulations to acquire the leaf grown in Australia and 
to regulate the marketing thereof. Growers are required to submit the leaf 
for appraisal by committees appointed by the Minister. The distribution 
of manufactured tobacco to vendors has been regulated under National 
Security (Tobacco Rationing) Regulations since February, 1942. 

Particulars of tobacco production in New South Wales since 1916-17 are 
as follow :— 

TasLe 690.—Tobacco-growing—Area and Production, 1917 to 1942. 


Holdings | Arca Production Production Value of vate 
Season, | tohaecos | Planted. | (Dried Leaf). oases, {AU Barmy. | ggPQt 802 

| 

as i 
| No. acres. ewt. owt. £ £ s. 
Average 1917-21 105* 1,009 10,293 10-20 79,632 78 18 
» 1922-26 135 1,493 12,234 8-19 95,890 64 6 
» 1927-31 87 688 | 4,310 6-26 38,128 55 8 
* 1932-36 180 1,931 12,041 6-24 149,414 77:~ 5 
1936-37 ... ose 74 851 5,411 6-36 53,820 63 5 
1937-38 ... ass 58 610 3,649 5-98 37,860 62 1 
1938-39 ... aes 41 629 | 3,550 5-64 38,220 60 15 
1939-40... ons 37 { m7 «| 4,674 6°52 40,050 55 17 
194941 ... wee 49 | 988 8,589 8:69 77,590 78 11 
1941-42... 6254 52 953 7,461 783 72,530 76 2 


’ 


Average for fou 1years—particulars for 1910 not available. 


GRAPES. : 

Between 1920 and 1924 there was rapid expansion in‘Wwe area devoted to 
grape-growing in New South Wales, largely due to the establishment 
of the industry on the Murrumbidgee and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas 
and to the settlement of returned soldiers on agricultural holdings adapted 
to grape-growing. 
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The most important viticultural district is in the Riverina Division, 
where 5,384 acres were grown in 1940-41 for wine-making, 813 acres for 
table use, 1,786 acres for drying, and 333 acres of young vines. he greater 
part of these vineyards is in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. The 
growing of grapes for drying is most extensive in the irrigation areas at 
Wentworth, where 3,830 acres of vines were devoted to this purpose and 
163 aeres to other purposes in 1940-41, 

In the Hunter and Manning Division the area cultivated for grapes in 
1940-41 was 1,315 acres for wine-making, 282 acres for table use, and 635 
acres of young’ vines. 

The total area on which grapes were grown in the five years ended March, 
1941, was nearly 17,000 acres. A comparative statement of the area planted 
with table, drying and wine grapes is shown below. 


Tasir 691.—Grapes, Area Grown for Various Purposes, 1921 to 1941. 


Varieties of Grapes. 1920-21." 1930-81.% | 1035 36.t| 1838-89.) 1939~40.¢; 1940-41. 
acres. acres. {| acres. acres. acres, acres, 

Table .. 00. ..| 2,087 | 2,687 | 2,932 | 3,178 | 3,163 | 3,014 
Drying mess fied, SES 699 | 3,937 | 3,840) 5,011) 5,366 | 5,368 
Wine .. eae we | 4,580 | 6,771 | 7,382, 7,499 | 7,506 | 7,371 
Total, bearing —- .. | 7875 | 13,345 | 14,154 | 15,688 | 16,035 ] 15,753 

= : Wine | 1,269; 514 647 419 292 
NQUDERTINE:. se Sony 3408 | "749 | 490] 4d | 529 | 488 
: | Seek , 

Grand Total =... ...|_ 10,783 | 15,363 | 15,158 | 16,979 | 16,983 | 16,478 


* Year ended 30th June, 


t Year ended 31st March, 


The production of the vineyards according to the purposes for which it 


was used is shown in the following comparison. 


The produce of some varie- 


ties of vines cultivated usually for a particular purpose may be used ulti- 


mately in a different way. 


The quantities stated below, therefore, do not 


relate in every case to the acreages as classified in the preceding table. 


Taste 692.—Grapes—Production, 1921 to 1941. 


Production. \ 1920-21." | 1980-31. 1985~36.+} 1988-39.t | 1039-40.¢ | 1940-41.f 
Table grapes ... cwt.| 53,200; 73,600 | 87,520 80,680 | 79,500 | 97,3£0 
Dried grapes— | i 

Sultanas ... 4, 3,896 | 43,804 | 76,112) 89,120 | 122,412 | 124,823 
Currants... < 2,469 8,506 | 17,281) 24,783 29,189 22,030 
Raisins & lexias _,, | 1,052 | 3,983 | 7,046; 7,613 9,838 10,728 
{Grapes used for wine, | 113,880 | 235,040 | 327,020) 332,260 | 294,020 ) 461,240 
Wine made gal.| 682,724 ; 1,343,646 2,€04,522; 2,501,747 |2,090,490 (3,229,234 


* Year ended 30th Jane. 


+ Year ended 31st March. 


3 Includes grapes sent to Victoria to be made into wine. 16,860 ewt. in 1930-31 and 8,840 cwt. 


jm 1935-36, 


The volume of output shows some variation in accordance with the effect 
of seasonal conditions on average yields. The most critical periods are 
during the budding and early growing season (September and October) 
and in February and March, when ripening, picking and drying are in 
progress. The scason 1940-41 was favourable for viticulture in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area and the quantity of wine made was the largest 
on record. Further information relating to the development of the dried 
vine fruits industry is published later in this chapter. 

Particulars of the production from vineyards in irrigation areas are 

. shown in the section “Water Conservation and Ivrigation.” 
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A Wine Grapes Marketing Board, constituted under the Marketing Act 
of New South Wales, functions mainly as a negotiating body between the 
growers and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and the winemakers. 


The export trade in wine is assisted by a bounty payable by the Com- 
monwealth Government on fortified wine exported overseas. The export 
trade in Australian wine and the sale overseas is supervised by the Aus- 
tralian Wine Board, Expenses are paid from proceeds of a levy imposed 
on grapes used in Australia for making wine or spirit used for fortifying 
wine. Since ist March, 1939, the rate has been 1s. per gallon. Details 
for each of the seven years ended 1941-42 are as follow:— 


TaBLe 693.—Bounty on Wine Exported, 1935 to 1942. 


Bounty on soo Wine | Wine Wxported| 
Year Exported: | Bounty was sana of 
ended June. | Paid in Paid y 
Rate As from— New South : 
per gal. | Wales. | 
s. dj ; gal. £ 
1935-36 1 3. | 1Mar, 1935...| 43,959 2,748 
1936-37 sin Pr ren 1 2 1 Mar., 1937...) 51,692 3,209 
1937-38 wee ate vie 11 1 Mar., 1938...) 81,465 4,637 
1938-39 aay -a8 aay 1 0 1 Mar., 1939. 48,341* 2,587 
1939-40 Wa ee oe 1 0 38,341 1,917 
1940-41.) | 73,380 3,669 
4941-42 ide ee ea 1 0 87,740 4,387 


* 40,641 gallons at 1s. 1d. gallon and 7,700 gailons at 1s. galion. 


Fruit anp VEGETABLE Growina. 


In 1940-41 the area of Jand on which fruit (including passion-fruit, 
‘berry fruits, nuts, grapes, bananas and pineapples) was grown was 101,999 
acres (inclusive of 17,430 acres non-bearing) and the farm value of the 
production was £2,620,490, as compared with an area of 102,174 acres 
(inclusive of 17,980 acres non-bearing) and a farm value of £2,790,680 in 
1939-40. 

The importance of fruit and vegetable growing is shown by the following 
comparison, which relates to the area and value of production of each of the 
principal classes of crop on holdings of one acre and upwards in extent:— 


Table 694.—Fruit and Vegetables—Acreage and Production 
1939-40 and 1940-41. 


1939-40, | 1940-41. 
i 7 
Kind of Crops. Area | Area, Farm ( Area. Area Farm 
not yet in Value of not yet in Value of 
Bearing. | Bearing, Crop. Bearing. | Bearing. | Crop 
Acres. | Acres. £ Acres. | Acres.) £ 
Orchards—Citrus «| 4,313 | 23,077 886,770 4,708 | 22.909 | 619,080 
Othert «| 9,764 | 32,436 842,850 9,075 | 32,390 | 962,860 
Total 14,077 | 55,513 | 1,729,620 13,783 | 55,299 | 1,521,940 
Vineyards iy oi 948 | 16,035 433,520 | 725 | 15,753 | 517.780 
Market Gardens... dan oa 7,841 450,030 dee 7,640 449.630 
Separate Boot.Crops es 28,310 636,340 | a 28,5¢0 538,570 
Bananas .., a wf 2,618 | 11,538 594,650 |} 2,555 | 12,:06:| 547,080 
Minor Crops of Fruit and | 
Vegetables Pe 337 | 28,224 540,720 | 864! 28,110 | 582,080 
Grand Total ...| 17,980 [147,761 4,384,880 17,430 {148,068 4,155,080 


ft Excludes prgsion-fruit, bananas,pineapples, and berry fruits. 
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Yn 1941-42 the area under citrus and other fruits (exclusive of areas of 
passion-fruit, bananas, pineapples and berry fruits) was 55,206 acres bear- 
ing and 13,322 acres not yet productive. Of the productive area approxi- 
mately 22,502 acres were citrus and 32,704 acres were other orchards. 


The cultivation of many classes of fruit is capable of considerable expan- 
sion, and there are large areas of suitable soil with climatic conditions 
ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat on the 
North Coast, so that a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the 
vicinity of Sydney, citrus fruits, peaches, plums, apples, and passion-fruit 
_are most generally planted. On the tablelands, apples, pears, apricots, and 
_all the fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive; in the west and in the 
south-west, citrus, pome and stone fruits, figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes 
are cultivated; and in the north coastal districts, bananas, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruits are grown. 


Commercial market gardening is important in parts of the North Coast, 
Hunter and Manning and Central Tableland divisions, and elsewhere is 
conducted mainly near the larger urban centres. 


’ The usual periods of harvesting are in the summer and early autumn. 
Bananas and citrus fruits are harvested throughout the year. Apples and 
pears ripen from December to May, peaches and plums from November 
to March, apricots from November to February and table grapes from 


January to April. 


The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of orchard 
fruit trees on rural holdings of one acre or over in the year ended March, 
1942. Particulars of bananas, passionfruit, pineapples, grapes and berry 
fruits are not included :— 


TaBLe 695.—Fruit Trees, 1941-42. 


{ 
Nuinber of Trees. Number of Trees. 
Citrus Fruit. Non-Citrus Fruit. : 
Roe vet Bearing.| Total. pos Bearing. | Total. 
Ze + 
| 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Oranges—Navel ...| 127,491 | 647,975 | 775,466 || Apples eee +++} 284,597 |1,071,775 |1,356,372 
Valencia 231,462 | 798,879 ;1,030,341 || Pears Sein «| 74,418 | 272,999 | 347,417 
Other ...| 14,848; 129,972 | 144,820 ;| Peaches—Dessert ... 110,390 | 326,741 437,181 
nah | Canning 113,112 | 218,427 | 331,539 
Total Oranges ...| 373,801 1,576,826 |1,950,627 || Plums vee ...{ 24,982 | 189,730 | 214,712 
| Prunes vo ese| 33,513 | 210,863 | 244,376 
Lemons ws ..| 78,073 | 232,850, 310,923 || Cherries... ..| 86,044 | 249,325 | 285,369 
Mandarins ... | 18,102.) 270,271 | 288,373 || Apricots... ..{ 42,691 | 147,541 190,232 
Other Citrus en} 17,778 57,709 75,487 || Other ove ...| 38,488 | 157,821 | 196,259 
Total Citrus | 487,754 2,137,656 |2,625,410 | Total Non-Citrus [ 758,185 |2,845,222 |3,603,407 


se 


Oranges 1,950,627 trees, and apples 1,356,372 trees, are the fruits 
most extensively grown in New South Wales. Next in order are peaches, 
768,670 trees, pears, 347,417 trees, and lemons, 310,923 trees, in 1941-42. 
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Changes since 1930-31 in the kinds of fruit cultivated and a comparison 
of the yields in that year and 1940-41 are shown below :— 


Taste 696.—Fruit Trees, 1930-31 aud 1940-41, 


1930-31. | 1940-41, 
"i | N f 7 

Fruit, ae Trees of Bearing Age. Ong Trees of Bearing Age. 

yet 7 yet was iP ae 

; Bearing. | Number. | Yield. Number. | Yield. 

Oranges— ; bushels | ) bushels. 
Seville = re iets 4,905 32,872 38,727 11,741 25,332 22,170 
Washington Navel ... «| 158,380 551,616 746,916 125,885 643,306 | 1,014,87¢ 
Valencia ere ry | 234,560 719,441 854,073 205, 986 790,771 | 1,067,449 

Ali other ee he Aru 34.176 391,251 | 407,069 10,269 | 148,550 135,365 
‘Total oranges = ...| 432,021 | 1,696,180 | 2,046,785 353,881 1,607,959 | 2.239.866 
Lemons... ae cae ah 53,350 210,833 } 320,156 71,517 | 215,132 235,485 
Mandarins .{ 100,184 | 589,839 | 532,568 15,346 | 234,363 | 153,791 
Other Citrus =) 14,919 27,942 36,219 18,052 39,175 76,406 
Apples «| 328,802 967,164 908,705 | 424,343 | 1,078,595 989,679 

Pears— } 

Williams ass ice eee! 23,240 159,640 172,009 38,923 124,454 166,683 

All other as in seal 22,374 141,972 141,961 33,080 150,662 198,146 

Peaches— i 
Dessert aud Dryiug - chil 54,166 302,688 214,600 94,972 311,157 246,513 
Canning - $i see 55,685 171,127 209,998 94,734 180,231 336,501 
Nectarines 7,746 32,142 19,403 18,323 43,142 29,505 
Plums 37,559 207,631 148.246 20,057 184,214 117,545 
Prunes 21,616 272,553 197,998 17,450 209,650 164,339 
Figs 6,002 8.629 4 233 2,673 | 20,155 9,610 
Cherries 78,331 241,724 79,220 33,718 259,104 115,668 
Apricots 16,156 147,789 113,303 24,381 136,779 164,856 
Quinces 9,929 15,969 19,989 6,655 36,170 34,998 
Almonds 9,037 35,398 4,410 19,860 | 49,904 3,133 
Te simmons 757 9,149 5,920 855 11,385 10,259 
Tassion Fruit Sea $73,369 | $203,035 57,595 7102,191 $166,738 35,744 
j All other ... a, oe sel sae sie 5,642 RG i ois 5,471 
+ Vines. ft Exctuding bananas and pineapples, 


The figures shown above include returns from non-commercial orchards, 
which are, however, of comparatively small extent. Since 1980-31 there 
has been a check to the expansion in orchards. This is illustrated by a 
eompartson of the figures relating to young trees as well as trees in 
bearing. Apples and certiin fruits used mainly for processing are excep- 
tions to the general trend. There has been an increase in production ot 
Washington Navel and Valencia oranges, and a decline in other varieties. 
Mandarin growing has declined in a marked degree. 


Citrus Fruits, 
Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :— 
TasLe 697—Citrus Fruits—Area and Production, 1901 to 1942. 


Area under et tiaae (Citrus Production. Farm Value of Production 
Season, 7 i <1 Average perl SS”~=*:« A erage: per 
Productive. pea iae Total. Total. Productive Total. Productive 
a a Se i ee a te Acre, id Acre. 
\ 
acres. acres. | acres. | bushels. bushels. £ € s. d. 
1900-01 21,013 3,952 14,965 | 648,628 59 81,080] 7 7 3 
J910-11 17,465 2,643 20,108 | 1.478,306 85 199,3:0] 11 8 3 
1920-21 21,990 6,445 28,435 | 2,009,756 91 477,580 | 21 14 4 
1922-96 (Av.)) 21,854 8,119 29,973 | 2,155,313 99 595,900 | 27 5 4 
1927-31 ,, 26,140 |; 7,019 33.159 | 2,677,548 102 826,450 | 3112 4 
1932-36 ,, 25,223 4,806 | 31,029 | 2,947,468 112 7,810 | 21 A 6 
1936-37 24,566 8.986 | 28.252] 2,784,104 113 653,180 | 26 11 9 
1337-38 23,875 3,742 27,617 | 2,653,599 Wt 659,9°0 | 27 12 & 
1938-3) 927416 | 4,072 | 27.488| 8,108,859; 133 | 993'300!33 3 2 
1939-40 23,077 + 4,213 27.390 | 2,405,785 104 886,770 | 38 & 6 
3949-41 22,909 | 4,708 27,617 | 2,705,548 118 619,080 27 0 6 
1941-42 22,502 5,081 27.533 i bg 967,840 43 VU 3f 
} U 


* Not availabl . . T Approximate. 
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The principal divisions for the cultivation of citrus fruits in 1940-42 
were as follows:—Hunter and Manning, 7,853 acres; Metropolitan, 6,383 
acres; Riverina, 7,391 acres (including 5,976 acres within the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation area) and Central Tableland, 3,886 acres. Of the last- 
named 8,749 acres within Colo Shire are really within the coastal terrain. 


The number of holdings of one acre or more in extent in which citrus 
fruit, to the extent of fifty trees or more, was cultivated during the year 
1940-41 was 3,577, and of these the average area was 7.7 acres, compared 
with 5,110 in 1930-31, with an average area of 6.7 acres. The area devoted 
to citrus culture expanded steadily m the ten years ended 1929-30, when the 
maximum area of 34,010 acres of bearing and non-bearing trees was attained. 
Since then, owing to the adversities of the industry the area under citrus 
fruits has been curtailed. Particulars of the number of citrus trees are 
shown in Tables 695 and 696, 


The Citrus Fruits Bounty Act of 1988 provided for a bounty on the export 
of oranges, lemons, grape-fruit and mandarins in the years 1938, 1939 and 
1940. Common oranges were ineligible for the bounty. The rate varied 
according to the description of case used. For the orange case or citrus 
box the rate was 2s. per case in 1938, 1s. 6d. in 1939 and 2s. in 1940. The 
amount of bounty paid in respect of citrus fruits exported from New South 
Wales was £6,001 in 1937-88, £2,188 in 1938-89, £1,191 in 1989-40, and 
£207 in 1940-41. 


Fruits other than Citrus. 


The following table shows the area of orchards and fruit gardens, includ- 
ing passion fruit but exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas, pineapples, and 
berry fruits, together with the total value of each season’s yield, at 
intervals since 1900-01 :— 


Taste 698.—Non-Citrus Fruits—Area and Value—1901 to 1942. 


Area under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus | Farm Value of Production. 
Season. i I eae ae 
Productive, | Not Bearing. | Total. Total. ‘productive a 6 
acres. acres, acres. £ £ os. a, 
1900-01 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,080 10 9 8 
j910-11 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 13 5 4 
1920-21 27,302 14,309 41,611 577,480 21 3 0 
1922-26 Av. 27,737 13,31) 41,048 715,982 25 16 3 
1927-31 ,, 31,928 8,666 40,594 |! 877,960 27 10 0 
1932-36 ,, 32,834 7,713 40.547 719,846 2118 6 
1936=37 35,211§ 10,201§ 45,4128 1,030,270 29 5 2 
1937-38 34,462 10,254 44,716 935,474 27 211 
1938-39 34,037 9,955 43,992 899,120 26 8 4 
1939-40 33,003 10,012 43,015 869,140 26 6 8 
1940-41 ' 82,923 9,364 42,287 930,210 28 5 1 
194]—42* 32,704 8,241 40,945 1,018,250 31 2 8 


§ The increase in area in 1936-37 was due to the inclusion of a number of small orchards 
not previously recorded. * Approximate, 


Approximately one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is 
situated in the Central Tablelands, where the area occupied in this way is 
10,913 acres; 8,635 acres are situated in the South-Western Slopes and 8,544 
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acres in the Riverina. The last-mentioned acreage includes. the orchards 
of the Murrumbidgee Ivrigation Area, which are described. in. the chapter 
“Water Conservation and: Irrigation.” 


The number of non-citrus fruit trees (in bearing) of each of the prin- 
cipal varieties in various years siuce 1910 is shown in the following table. 


TapLe 6992—Non-Citrus: Fruits—Number of. Productive Trees, 1910 to 1942, 


Season. Apples.. | Pears, Peaches. Plums. Prunes, Apricots. | Cherries. 
| J 


Number of Trees of Productive Age. 


1310 «| 476,945 | 109,178 ) 584,642" 110,7917; ... 73,352 | 114,205 
1920: ..-( 718,350 | 196;943 | 690,617 | 132,385 32,857 | 109,088") 139;212 
1925-26 ...| 832,110 | 271,526 | 568,291 | 212,721 | 131,153 : 134,782 | 186,925 
1930-31...) 967,164 | 301,612 | 473,815 | 207,632 | 272,553 | 147,789 | 241,724 


1935-36 ...| 1,048,555 | 281,534.| 458,800 | 199,337 | 235,009 | 142,975 | 268,805 
1936-37§ ...' 1,121,395 | 293,808 | 498,758 | 218,410 | 242,482 | 155,454 | 276,194 
1937-38 _...: 1,133,609 | 293,666 | 498,393 ; 211,180 | 236,961 | 152,843 | 272,410 
1938-39 _...! 1,104,399 | 290,942 | 496,560 | 201,000'| 248,567 | 146,969 | 268,643 
1938-40... 1,074,570 | 281,019 | 481,414 | 190,388 | 219,572 . 142,288 | 266,061 
1940-41... 1,078,595 | 275,116 | 491,438 ; 184.214 | 209,650 | 136,779 | 259,194 
1941-42 .,,' 1,071,775 | 272,999 | 545,168 | 189,734 | 210,863 | 147,541 | 249,325 


* Including Nectarines. ¢ Including Prunes. § See footnote to preceding table. 


The area under fruits other than citrus was greatest in 1936-37 and 
declined a little during the past five years. The main line of development 
since 1931 has been in the growing of apples. Prune-growing, which 
extended: rapidly between 1920 and 1980, then decreased; there was im- 
provement: in 1936, then. further decrease: until 1940-41. The number of 
apricot trees in bearing has not shown sustained increase and. in 1941-42 
was about the same as in 1930-31. 


Apples and Pears. 


Apples are by far the most important non-citrus fruit grown. Apple 
orchards are most extensive in the Centra] Tableland division in the 
Bathurst and Orange districts, in the south-western slopes near Batlow 
and Tumbarumba, in the Northern Tableland near Uralla, in the highlands 
of Nattai, Wollondilly and Wingecarribee Shires within the South Coast 
Division, and. in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. The production of 
apples was 615;932 bushels in 1989-40, and 989,679 bushels in 1940-41. 
In the latter season about 36 per cent. (887,450 bushels) were grown 
in the. Central Tablelands division, 231,074 bushels in the South-Western 
Slopes, 118,817 bushels in the Northern Tablelands, 77,850 bushels on the 
highlands of the South Coast, and 94,768 bushels in the Riverina, mostly 
in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation.Area. The production of pears was in 
New South Wales 276,257 bushels in 1939-40 and 864,829 bushels in 
1940-41. 


Marketing of Australian Apples and Pears. 


Since 1933 the Commonwealth Government has provided financial assist- 
ance for apple and pear growers, and a bounty was paid on apples and 
pears exported from Australia in the years 1985 to 1937. In 1938 the 
Australian Apple and Pear Board was appointed to orgauise the export 
trade in these fruits. 
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After the outbreak of war in 1939, the Commonwealth Government 
acquired the Australian crop in terms of National Security Regulations, 
and the Board was constituted as the marketing authority under the regu- 
lations to deal with wartime problems arising from disorganisation of the 
export trade. 


For the 1989-40 Australian crop growers received an advance at a flat 
rate of 2s..a bushel on apples and 3s. on pears, and an additional payment 
ef 1s. per bushel was made on certain apples and pears of prescribed 
quality delivered to the Board. Payments were made by the Board in 
respect of 9,500,000 ‘bushels of apples, and 925,000 bushels of pears. These 
quantities include about 3,400,000 bushels of fruit not delivered by direc- 
tion of the Board -on account of loss of oversea markets, shortage of labour, 
and transport difficulties; growers reeeived payment for such fruit on the 
basis of tree measurement. Advances to growers amounted to £1,428,000, 
and there was a loss of £391,261 on the season’s pool. 


The crops were much larger in 1940-41. Payments to growers amounted 
to £2,142,800, and the loss was £1,591;990. The losses were met by Treasury 
2ppropriations. 


The regulations were amended in December, 1940, and the Australian 
Apple and Pear Board was appointed to administer the scheme. Payments 
for apples and pears delivered to the Board in 1941-42 were based on 
varieties and sizes of the fruit, and Government grant to the scheme was 
limited to £1,000,000. 


Apples and pears of the 1942-43 season were acquired for marketing 
under scheme in the States of Tasmania and Western Australia only. 


Bananas. 
The land within New South Wales adapted for banana growing is of 
limited extent, but sufficient supplies for the local market are produced in 
the Tweed River district of the North Coast division. Production im the 


last seven years has been about .a million cases (14 bushel). The largest 
erops were 1,153,371 cases in 1937-38 and 1,181,896 cases in 1940-41. 


The following table shows the area cultivated for and the productien of 
bananas in certain years since 1922 :— 


Tarpir 700.—Banana-growing, 1922 to 1941. 


Atea. Preditetion 

Year ended B1st-March. 'Holdings., <i 

Bearing. | Not bearing. Total, Cases. | Farm vaiue 

B°Tes. acres. | acres. No. £ 
1922* woe ‘wie sks 4,570 £98 | 5,468 433,533 260,120 
1925* me oe ae Jag OQ | 1,504 60,763 47,090 
1930" eee oes 523 1,806 1.534 | 3,340 117,120 167,840 
1935 ae «| 2,117 12,179 3,893 16,072 993,165 306,220 
1936 asd oe 1,745 11,856 | 1,173 13,029 1,004,868 331,180 
1837 nee «| 1,750 11,560 2,013 | 13,573 | 1,009,626 563,700 
1938 ose, pe 1,697 11,965 2,749 | 14,714 | 1,153,371 740,080 
1939 see sind 1,501 11,677 2,194 | 13,871 989,191 585,270 
1940 one ais 1,509 11,838 2,618 14,456 | 1,034,174 594,650 
1941 vee eee 1,565 12,706 2,558 ‘ 15,264 | 1,131,836 547,080 


* Year ended 30th June, 
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Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 


In terms of the Sugar Agreement between the Commonwealth and 
Queensland for the marketing of the Australian sugar crop, the Fruit 
Industry Sugar Concession Committee administers a fund created by 
annual vontribution of £216,000 from the Australian cane sugar industry. 
From this fund a rebate of £2 4s. per ton is paid to manufacturers in respect 
of sugar used in the manufacture of fruit products, on condition that the 
manufacturers pay for fresh fruit prices which the Committee declares 
to be reasonahle. Rebate is paid also on the sugar contents of fruit pro- 
ducts exported in order to reduce the cost of such sugar to the Australian 
equivalent of world parity price. The rebates and special export assistance 
granted in respect of New South Wales fruit products amounted to 
£60,136 in 1940-41 and to £51,187 in 1941-42. 

The following statement shows the minimum prices declared by the Fruit 
Industry Sugar Concession Committee as reasonable prices to be paid by 
manufacturers for certain fresh frnits of the seasons 1935 to 1942. Canning 
prices are at grower’s railway station or country cannery. Non-canning 
prices are for fruit delivered at metropolitan factory ; if delivered at country 
factory the minimum prices are £1 per ton lower than those stated :— 


TapLe 701—Minimum Prices of Fresh Fruit for Manufacture. 


H { 
| 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. | 1940. | 1941. | 1942. 
| 4 


Kind of Fruit, 


Prices per long ton (2,240 tbs.) 
ane Fleets : 

Be i) ae ee orp ee ee 

Apricots—Canning ... ...} 12 12 | 12 12 12 13 13 14 

Non-Canning ...) 10 10 10 10 10 11 11 12 

Peaches, Canning— | 

Clingstone, clear centres... 11 | 12 103] 11 94 | 12 12 13 

Clingstone, Other... ...{ 10 | 1 | 92! 10 g}} 11 | a | 12 
Freestone www ee | 10 | 7 7 7 94 84 9} 

Peaches, Non-Canning 8 er a / 7 6 9 | 8 9 

Pears—Bartlett... ... .../ 10 | 10 i 8 10 10 12 11 12 

Pears—Keiffer ... re 8 8 6 8 8 10 * = 
Plums ... ai 6 7 7 rf 6 8 | 8 8 
Quinces—Canning 7 vi | 7 7 6 8 8 8h 
Non-Canning ... or ae ie 7 7 74 

' H 4 ' 


* Apple and Pear Board prices stipulated. 


The following is a statement of the quantity and value of jam made 
and fruit and vegetables preserved in liquid in factories during the last six 
years. 


Taste 702.—Jam and Preserved Fruit and Vegetables—1936-37 to 1941-42. 


Jam fl Fruit Preserved Vegetables 


23,437,066 | 783,783 


a in Liquid. | Preserved in Liquid. 
Year ended June. rei aaa oes 7 ra) 
Quantity. | Gaimorg’ | Quantity. | Games | Quantity. | Canmore 
= : > t 1 i 
lb. | £ ( Ib. { £ ( Tb. £ 
1937... “| 21,407,212 469,078 | 28,394,451 | 438,172 | 4,091,623 | 123,033 
19388 ... ...! 29,996,010 | 463,193 | 26,947,628 | 465,968 | 3,636,230 | 127,978 
1939 ... veel 20,634,787 | 528,049 | 28,387,122 | 507,032 | 4,902,288 | 170,092 
1940...  ...{ 29,549,423 | 72,367 | 24,182,682 517,299 5,572,496 191,047 
1941... ...| 32,872,895 | 782.570 | 29,581,313 | 617,370 | 14,854,400 | 386,311 


1942 ..,— ..,| 37,193,363 | 1,022,259 | 23,809,653 | 557,772 
! 
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Vegetable canning and in some cases the growing of crops specifically for 
that purpose, has expanded rapidly during the last two years. The principal 
kinds of vegetables canned are beans, peas, tomatoes, and cauliflowers, 


Dried Fruits. 


The dried fruits industry in New South Wales is conducted for the most 
part in irrigation areas and certain orchard settlements. The principal 
settlements where dried vine fruits are produced are the Murrumbidgee, 
Coomealla, Curlwaa, Goodnight and Pomona Irrigation Areas. Prunes are 
grown in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and in the Young district, 
and dried apricots, pears and nectarines are produced in the Murrumbidgee 
and Curlwaa irrigation districts. Small quantities of dried fruits are 
produced in the Junee, Albury and Euston districts. The following state- 
ment shows the total production of dried fruits in New South Wales in 
the seasons since 1925-26. 

Taste 703.—Dried Fruits, Production, 1926 to 1941. 


Dried Fruit. 
Season Apricots. Grapes.* | Peaches. | Pears. | Prunes. Other. Total. 
i | { 

cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt. | cwt. ewt. | ewt. 
1925-26... 775 | 29,301 1,334 303 | 3,111 65 34,889 
1930-31... 2,243 55,793 2,647 346 | 31,784 194 93,007 
1935-36... 7,022 | 100,439 2,424 331 | 26,244 933 | 137,393 
1936-37 wa 3,282 | 130,197 2,105 249 | 43,370 677 | 179,880 
1937-38 _.../ 5,125 | 145,868 2,300 120 | 48,229 394 197,036 
1938-39... 3,977 | 121,525 1,900 220 20,684 271 | 148,577 
1939-40... 3,673 | 161,439 1,636 58 23,649 226 190,681 
1940-41. 3,058 | 157,581 1,569 82 20,472 392 183,154 


* See Table 692 for details. 


Expansion in the production of dried vine fruits is associated with the 
greater area under vines and their greater maturity. The production of 
dried apricots, peaches, nectarines and pears varies considerably from year 
to year, and is dependent principally upon prices obtainable at the can- 
neries and in fresh fruit markets. The area devoted to prune growing 
declined between 1936-37 and 1940-41, and the quantity of prunes dried in 
1940-41 was 53 per cent. below the record of 1936-37. There was a sub- 
stantial increase in 1942. 

Local consumption represents normally about 20 per cent. of the dried 
fruits produced in Australia, A system of orderly marketing to distribute 
equitably the local and the less profitable export markets amongst all Aus- 
tralian producers was arranged under complementary Commonwealth and 
State legislation. The Commonwealth law was invalidated, but the system 
continues ou the basis of voluntary co-operation of producers and dealers 
The Commonwealth Dried Fruits Certro} Board, established in 1924, 
controls the export and distribution after export of Australian dried vine 
fruits. Its work is financed by a levy on dried vine fruits exported. As 
from 1st March, 1942, the rates of levy were 8d. per cwt. on sultanas and 
lexias and 2d. on currants. 

Since the outbreak of war the British Government has purchased the 
available surplus of Australian dried vine fruits, and there has been in- 
creased export to Canada and New Zealand. 

The New South Wales Dried Fruits Board, constituted under State 
legislation, regulates the marketing of sultanas, currants and lexias in 
New South Wales (since 1928), and dried tree fruits (since 1932). 
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All dried fruits must be hygienically packed and graded in 
registered packing houses, and boxes containing dried fruits must. 
be properly branded. The cost of administration is met principally 
by a contribution from the growers at the rate of 4s. 3d. per ton 
of dried fruits produced. Quotas, uniform with those declared in other 
States, are declared by the Board fixing the proportion of production of 
each kind of dried fruit which may be sold within the State. 


The quotas determined in the years 1936 to 1942 were as follows. Quotas 
were not determined for dried tree fruits in 1941 and 1942 when large 
quantities were requisitioned for the Defence Services :— 


Taste 704.—Dried Fruits—Marketing Quotas, 1936 to 1942. 


7 
| 


N ectarines.’ Pears. 


Currants. | Sultanas.| Lexias. ' Prunes. | Peaches. | Apricots. 
Year. | : i ! 
Quota for Intrastate Trade—Per cent. of Production. 
1936 30 17 40 75, ‘67h 707 60 5D 
1937 was 19 17 474 60 | 66% 100 | 80 374 
19338 one) 15 13 45 65 | BT 40 80 | 25 
1939 14 19 50 | 100 70 | Tit | 75 | 40 
1940 ee 15 14 45 | 100 » 95 i 90 ; 100 ; 50 
1941 ...| 23 17 ca ee Pagan 8 5OU. Fast’ |) dees 
1942 se 305 203 BOR oF aehige ie takes Ic seaiewewad Ill msGiesats J seavas 
Vegetables. 


Agricultural and pastoral statisties collected annually in respect of - 
holdings of one acre or more in extent do not provide a complete census 
of vegetable growing, because a considerable proportion of the vegetables 
produced on such holdings is grown in market gardens, and the anuual 
returns do not contain data as to individual crops in respect of these. 


In 1940-41 market gardeu produce was grown on 1,717 holdings, in 
areas of one acre or more, the total area being 7,640 acres and the farm 
value of production was £449,628. The area and production of individual 
crops, exclusive of areas cultivated in market gardens and on holdings 
less than one acre in extent, were as follow:— 


Taste 705.—Vegetable-growing, 1939 to 1941. 


| 1983-39. | 1939-40 1940-41, 
Vegetables, beget, ; e |lle eee. 
a ertars | on Production. | fae | Production. ptt | Production, 
_ pis ; | : 
~ acres, tons. | “acres. tons, | acres. : — tons. 
Potatoes $e 16,866 39,385 , 19,232 40,531 | 17,886 | 80.388 
Sweet 420 1,671 | 475 1,722 615 | 2,610 
Onions 105 316 | 24) 695 is Fla 
Turnips oe 6,709 30,528 | 7,874 23,169 9 276 32,205 .. 
Other Root Crops 48 1,962 | 488 1,899 654 2,730 
Pumpkius and Melons} 5,153 12,654 5,375 W017 6, G4; 23,732 
Half-cases ! iHalf-cases, | 'Half-cases. 
Tomatoes Py) 2,144 | 568,025 2,552 | 644,781 «2,268 | 685,400 — 
£ | | £ ; £ 
Peas (3,237 139,509 | 15,969 124,265 © 15,192 133,112 
Beans ... 4,162 47,19) > 3,851 40,055 1,830 38,431 
Cabbages 572 16,880 | 654 13,079 | BBA 12,919 
Cauliflowers &42 27,226 | 680 ISO17 | 676 | 16,859 
Asparagus .., 389 | 16,270 | 204 | 11,700 | 392! 11,818. 
Other 7 2. Qa7 4 3.174 227 5,561 
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Available particulars of vegetables grown in 1941-42 are as follows :— 


Potatoes, area 17,685 acres, crop 32,634 tons; turnips, 8,728 acres, 
25,071 tons; and onions, 370 acres, 1,131 tons. 


Survey of Vegetable Growing—July ta December, 1942. 


A special collection of statistics of vegetable growing in New South 
Wales was made in September-October, 1942, as part of a survey under- 
taken by the Australian Statisticians on behalf of Commonwealth 
authorities dealing with food supplies and manpower. Returns were 
sought from all persons cultivating an area of one quarter of an acre 
or more, with vegetables for human consumption. Growers were asked 
to supply particulars of areas sown in each of the six months, July to 
December, 1942, and arrangements were made later to collect similar data 
for the period January to June, 1948, as well as details of the crops har- 
vested. 


In. New South Wales returns were obtained from 11,376 growers, and 
the aggregate area sown, or expected to be sown, with vegetables im 
July to December, 1942, was 80,924 acres. Particulars regarding the 
principal varieties of vegetables sown on this area are shown below:— 


Taste 706.—Vegetables—Area sown, July to December, 1942. 
Area Expected 

Number Area sown. to be Sown, Total 
Type of Vegetable, of ; = ? | ae Area, 

Growers.| Jury, | Aug., Sept., | Qct., | Nov., Dec., 

1942. | 1942, 1942. 1942, | 1942. 1942. 
acres. acres. , acres. ; acres. , acres. | acres. | aeres. 
Potatoes aa eae wel 5,938 2,640 2,879 | 1,998 3.330 7,661 1,395 | 19,903: 
Peas ... Pe vee ve| 8,828 2,977 | 1,363, 1,560 | 2,859 3,754 3,700 | 16,213 
Pumpkins... oer «| 5,978 449 | 438 1,567 4,245 2,917 1,865 | 10,982 
Beans—Trench eee v{ 3,120. 834 . 610 535 1,141 1,125 925 5,170 
Navy he oat 325, 58 11 30 799 | 2,148 330 3,376 
Tomatoes... 3,388 452 254 | 401 966 1,455 989 4,517 
‘Turnips (Swede and White)! 1,660 698 | 50 | 76 252 609 2,300 3,985 
Melons (all kinds) ......) 2,588 5} 149! 590 790 276 46 | 1,966 
Carrots es 1,371 255 243 i 408 556 256 180 1,898 
Cabbages and “Brussels, 1,278 484 134 111 199 253 671 1,752 

Sprouts. i H 
Beetroot A ioe a 1,462 295 208 | 230 347 304 223 1,607 
Sweet Potatoes Jon af 971 61 62 | 4 359 | 607 202 1,375 
Marrows and ace : 1,667 i 98 ; 131 | 230 401 | 191 82 1,133. 
Lettuce eee ‘ 3 1,047 208 117 145 201 162 162 995» 
Parsnips ace a 986 134 99 195 271 131 139 969 
Onions oe 1,242 428 |} 173 144 90 } 82 42. 969 
Other 4 a 4,192 1,783 316 | 370 §12 364 680 4,125 
Total... wet | 21,969 | 7,287 | 8,674 | 17,418 | 22,295 | 13,381 | 80,924 
: i 


The most extensive crops were potatoes, 19,903 acres on 5,938 holdings, 
peas. 16,213 acres on 3,328 holdings, and pumpkins 10,981 acres on 5,978 
holdings; the area under these vegetables represented 58 per cent. of the 
total. 


Nearly 47 per cent. of the area on which vegetables were grown during 
the peried under review was situated in the Central and Northern Table- 
lands divisions, where there are large areas under potatoes and peas, 
particularly in the Shires of Crookwell, Canobolas, Lyndhurst, Oberon and. 
Guyra. 


The number of growers was greatest in the Hunter-Manning division— 
which embraces Erina Shire with 656 growers, mostly on small areas— 
the North Coast, central tablelands and metropolitan divisions. In the 
Riverina vegetables are important products on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area and there were 550 growers in. the Shires of Wade and Willimbong. 
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Particulars of growers and areas sown with vegetables in the various 
divisions are shown below :— 
Taste 707.—Vegetable Growing in Divisions—July to December, 1942. 


Namber of Vegetables Sown. Total 
Division. Vegetable | { | Area. 
Growers. ; Potatoes. GreenPeas,| Pumpkins.| All Other. | 
} acres. acres. acres. aeres. aeres. 

North Coast : oe ies 1,818 8,615 510 1,243 2,802 8,170 
Hunter and Manning wie es 1,880 1,338 475 2,606 4,771 9,190 
Metropolitan fe fee ve 1,657 | 709 585 1,068 5,481 7,843 
South Coast ar re 632 1,070 826 443 2,215 4,554 
Northera Tableland wt nae 979 4,863 4,411 1,163 5,291 15,733 
Central Tableland . a Sie 1,785 6,070 8,320 | 1,510 6,173 22,078 
Southern Tableland ass ats 271 915 1y 67 700 1,701 
North-western Slopes date in 430 315 74 683 859 1,931 
Central Western Slopes ... aes 341 79 286 457 511 1,333 
South-western Slopes nae eee 582 755 163 343 1,133 2,394 
North Central Plain ase va 86 96 9 253 260 613 
Central Plain a ere 38 | 10 6 54 100 170 
Riverina... ee aoe ese 738 59 503 880 3,279 4,721 
Western Division ... iat vials 89 9 26 206 | 252 498 

Total ats al 11,376 19,903 16.213 10,981 | 33,827 80,924 


Vegetable culture in association with wheat farming is not extensive. An 
examination of 15,034 returns received from wheat growers in 1942 
disclosed that vegetables for human consumption were grown on only 
1,180 wheat farms. Of these 669 were in the western slopes divisions, 2(6 
in the central tableland division, and 138 in the Riverina. 


Potatoes. 


The potato is the vegetable crop most extensively grown in New 
South Wales, but production is not nearly sufficient to meet local require- 
ments and large quantities are imported from other States, principally 
Tasmania and Victoria. In 1911 there were 44,452 acres under potatoes 
and the yield (121,033 tons) was the highest on record. In recent years 
production wag greatest in 1936-37, viz., 66,255 tons from 24,909 acres. 


Potatoes are most extensively grown in the Tableland division and 
approximately 26 per cent. of the potatoes produced in the five vears ended 
1940-41 were grown in coastal areas. The following table provides a 
comparative summary of potato growing since 1906:— 


Tape 708—Potatoes—Area and Production, 1006 to 1942. 


Par m Value of Production. 


5 e Area ees Pere Eke . 

nme Potatoes. Potatoes. Ace Total. | ave Fer 

i acres, tons. tons. £ ' £5. d. 

1906-11 (Ann. av.)... 35,042 92,742 2-65 418,000 | 1118 7 
1916-21 es sie 22,125 | 47,783 2-10 330,900 1411 3 
1921-26 es wet 24,075 | 51,010 2-12 344,580 14 6 4 
1926-31 » ne 17,288 36,643 2-12 235,650 13.12 7 
1931-36 “ aah 20,151 45,712 2°27 224,960 il 3 3 
1936-41 ” Mee 20,043 49,478 2°47 380,486 18 19 8 
1931-32 nae ows 17,522 33,709 1:92 152,110 | 813 1 
1932-33 exe deel 20,739 42,403 2-04 113,960 | 5 911 
1933-34 oe wee 20,089 43,532 217 | 148,660 | 7 3 0 
1934-35 ste vei 19,662 46,033 2-34 ' 320,500 16 6 0 
1935-36 be as 22,743 62,882 2°76 =| = =394,580 17 8 0 
1936-37 Jiete | 24,909 66,255 266 | 404,160 | 16 4 6 
1937-38 ove seu 21,372 50,833 2:38 212,020 918 45 
1938-39 ies weet 16,866 39,385 2°34 420,570 2418 9 
1939-40 aig wel 19,232 40,531 2-11 543,620 28. 5 4 
1940-41 ey fas 17,836 50.388 2°82 322,060 1 1 2 
1941-42 Gad seat 17,685 38,634 2°18 235,830 13 6 8 
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The Potato Growers’ Licensing Act, which came into operation on Ist 
July, 1940, provides for the licensing of all persons using an acre or more 
of land for the production of potatoes. The fees, at the rate of 10s. per 
annum, are to be expended for the benefit of the potato industry. In 
April, 1942, National Security Regulations were issued by the Common- 
wealth for the purpose of securing adequate supplies of potatoes. The 
Australian Potato Committee controls production and supply and may 
make advances to growers and guarantee them against loss through 
crop failure. Persons who plant more than half an acre of potatoes, 
unless registered under State legislation, must be registered with the 
Committee. Wholesale potato merchants also are required to register. 


Puanr Diseases Act, 1924. 


A brief description of this Act was published at page 606 of the Year 
Book for 1928-29, 


REGISTRATION OF Farm Propuce AGENTS. 


Under the Farm Produce Agents Act, 1926-32, which is designed to 
protect the interests of producers, provision is made for the licensing cf 
farm produce agents, 7.¢., persons engaged in the handling for sale as agent 
of fruit, vegetables, potatoes and other edible roots and tubers, eggs, poultry, 
honey and such other commodities as may be prescribed by regulation. 


Auctioneers registered under the Auctioneers, Stock and Station aud 
Real Estate Agents Act, 1941, are not required to be licensed also as farm 
produce agents for auctioning farm produce outside the metropolitan area. 


In April, 1943, the number of agents registered was 249, of whom 
225 were in the Metroplitan area, 16 in Newcastle, and 8 in other country 
centres. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


The conservation of water for agricultural and pastoral purposes is 
mecessary for the full utilisation of natural resources in a large portion 
of New South Wales where the rainfall is low and irregular, and the rate 
of evaporation is high. 


The control of water conservation (other than town and domestic sup- 
plies) is vested in the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, 
which consists of the Minister for Agriculture, as Chairman ex officio, and 
two other members appointed by the Governor. The Commission controls 
the works for water conservation and conducts investigations relating to 
water storages throughout New South Wales; it administers the irrigation 
areas established by the State; exercises statutory control of private irriga- 
tion and issues licenses under the Water Act to landholders; establishes 
water trusts and districts for the supply of water for domestic purposes 
and stock and irrigation, and constructs works for such trusts and districts. 
The Commission also controls the use of artesian waters. 


Control of the waters of the River Murray for the benefit of the States 
concerned—New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia—is exercised 
by the River Murray Commission in terms of the Murray Waters Agreement 
between these States and the Commonwealth. The Commission ‘consists of 
representatives of the Governments, the Chief Engineer to the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission being the representative of New 
South Wales. The agreement provided for the construction of locks and 
weirs in the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, Lake Victoria storage for 
South Australia, and the Hume Reservoir for the purpose of regulating the 
flow of the Murray River and ensuring an equitable allocation of its flow 
between the States. The allocations per annum are as follow:—New South 
‘Wales, 1,957,000 acre feet; Victoria, 2,219,000 acre feet and South Australia, 
1,254,000 acre feet. Any surplus over these quantities may be allocated 
by the River Murray Commission from time to time. In New South 
Wales the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission administers the 
State’s share of the stored waters and carries out schemes for its use. 


Trrication AREAS ESTABLISHED BY THE STATE. 


The Irrigation Areas established by the State of New South Wales are 
the Murrumbidgee, Curlwaa, Coomealla and Hay Irrigation Areas. The 
system of land administration applying to these areas and the tenures under 
which the lands are occupied are described in the chapter Land Legislation 
and Settlement. 


The source of water supply for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas is the 
Murrumbidgee River. A large concrete dam has been constructed at 
‘Burrinjuck at the head of the river. Its capacity is nearly 33,613 million 
eubic feet (771,640 acre feet), the maximum depth of water is 200 feet, and 
the area of water surface is 12,780 acres. Water stored in the dam 
is conveyed along the river channel for a distance of about 240 miles to 
Berembed Weir where it is diverted into the main canal which, at the off- 
take, has a capacity of 1,600 cubic feet per second. The main canal has 
been constructed for a distance of 964 miles to supply the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas by means of a system of reticulation channels. The total 
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Jengia of the canals, channels and pipe lines is over 1,500 miles. In 
addition there are approximately 377 miles of channels supplying districts 
and water trusts adjacent to the Irrigation Areas. At Burrinjuck Dam, 
hydro-electric power works have been installed which form an important 
part of the electric power system of New South Wales. 


Particulars of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas are shown below:— 


: Tasty 709.—Murrumbidgce Irrigation Areas, 1926 to 1942. 
= | . : : 


Value of 

Year ended Water =|  ikurel 

30th June. Distribeted.| Production. 
ee 


Revenue derived. 
| : 


7 
Water Rates:'Land Lease| J:terest Other 
| | jand Charges., Rentals. jon Advances! Revenue. 


ge oe oe 


acre fect £ | £ : £ | £ 
1926 ; 81,949 | 800,000 | 38,707 73,287 | 120,086 650 
1931 173,696 | 868,000 53,239 ° 83,914) 81,248) 1,527 
1932 178,914 | 882,000 53,647 | 91,210 | 81,133 1,602 
1933 | 222,663 |1,116,000 | 66,829; 75,084) 61,109 | 1,495 


1934 | 225,386 11,026,000 64,520 | 71,149 41,256 | 583 


1935 | 213,487 |1,166,000 | 66,178 | 46,582 21,258 977 
1936 267,890 |1,184,000 | 80,056 53,928 | 42,770 7,283 
1937 281,564 |1,440,000 | 82,235 | 49,290) 47,567 | 4,852 
1938 368,660 |1,539.000 | 107,339 47,385 50,252 | 4,164 
1939 | 243,183 ;1,790,700 71,517 46,443 54,027 | 2,456 
1940 | 261,100 |1,831,909 89,618 | 48,686 55,274 802 
1941 332,643 (1,942,000 | 107,289 45,478 | 65,006 | 2,237 
1942 ) 349,877 12,067,000 | 112,270 | 45,347 52,986 2,156 


} i | 


* Excluding value added in factories. 


During the years of depression the Government granted to settlers 
Many concessions in respect of water charges and rentals. Information 
respecting these concessions is published in the chapter “Land Legislation 
and Settlement” of the 1987-88 issue of the Year Book. 


The capital expenditure connected with the Murrumbidges Irrigation 
Areas and Burrinjuck Dam was £10,352,177 as at 86th June, 1942, of which 
£10,150,836 was expended from Loan Account. This sum was reduced by 
£2,130,759 written off for various reasons, including £2,057,942 on account 
mainly of Soldier Settlements. 


The Irrigation Areas of Curlwaa, 10,550 acres, and Coomealla, 35,450 
‘acres, are situated on the Murray River near its junction with the 
‘Darling. Water for irrigation is pumped from the Murray River. 


The Hay Irrigation Area, 6,806 acres, ig on the Murrumbidgee River and 
derives its supplies by pumping from the river. The main industry is 
dairying. 

Production of Irrigation Areas. 

Comparative statistics of the production of the irrigation areas estab- 
lished by the Government of New South Wales are shown in the following 
statement. Farming operations on the Murrumbidgee area commenced in 
tke season 1912-13, and the first section of the Coomealla project became 
available in 1925, 

* 36549— D 
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The total area under occupation (including non-irrigable lands) in these 
areas as at 30th June, 1942, was:—Murrumbidgee, 322,963 acres; 
Coomealla, 3,362 acres; Curlwaa, 9,504 acres; and Hay, 6,084 acres. 


Taste 710.—Irrigation Areas—Production, 1920-21 to 1940-41. 


| 
{ ! 1940-41, 
Particulars. 1920-21. | 1930-31. Cs eee tenes 
} Durrum- | Curlwaa 
bidgee. | Hay. se Total. 
Cultivated Holdings... No. 1,190 1,598 1,289 7 249 1,545 
Area under— ee 
All Crops . Acres} 31,065 | 114,441 | 102,842 130 | 4,541 107,513 
Grain “ a3 2,860 75,269 66,132 4 oe 56,136 
Hay & Green Food PP 16,085 | 16,032 25,387 126 65 25,578 
Sown Grasses... ,, wa 45 11,767 74 1 11,842 
Grape Vines— 
Bearing ... ae, Sy 1,253 6,301! . 5,611 es 3,336 | 8,947 
Not yet Bearing... ,, 1,896 1,452 241 — 103 | 344 
Orchards— ! 
Bearing 1. ve 45 4,154] 10,507| 10,695| ... 908 | 11,603 
Not yet Bearing... ,, | 4,414 4,079 3,529 eas 103 3,632 
Live Stock— 
Horses... we No. 5,264 6,131 | 5,947 11 327 | 6,385 
Cattle— 
Dairy ... dea Fe 4,007 *2,416 1,495 426 89' 2,010 
Other ... cos ony | 5,463 3,163 4,178 203 191 4,572 
Sheep... «ve o9 | 16,927} 76,609 | 216,866 725 | 5,354; 222,945 
Pigs it wee) ogy 2,564 1,889 3,736 87 17 3,840 
Production— 
Wine ta w. «gal. 64,000 | 904,402 | 2,895,465 ba a | 2,895,465 
Sultanas ...  .., cwt.) 2923] 33250] 10,791] .... | 90,383! 101,134 
Raisins and Lexias _,, 967| 2,139 387| 6,136 6,523 
Currants ... Sal ap 2,188 5,862 485 at 18,690 19,175 
Oranges— | 
Washington mee 49,328 | 355,629 443,986 ae 90,839 534,825 
ash, 
Valencia ert 21,323 | 199,990 435,268 4| 87,144 522,416 
All other die ae 3,455 24,340 14,669 ius 7,014 21,683 
Lemons... wee hay 11,062 | 54,208 40,248 ae 4,679 | 44,927 
Peaches— 
Dessert & uigs . 40,433 | 45,995 46,089 2| 14,824 60,915 
Canning Rae 172,361 | 204,848] 334,904]... 3| 3347907 
Nectarines oe 3,761 4,944 3,675 1 967 4,643 
Apricots ... a a 58, 136 86,079 131,878 2} 11,090 142,970 
Prunes... der 1% 10,829 86,698 84,170 1 193 84,364 
Apples... 5; 3,825 | 17,278] 93,071 3 262| 93,336 
Butter... lb. 40,761 | 374,121 217,002 290} 3,125 218,417 
Bacon and Ham .. 53 11,413] 116,500 2,697 Ne sas 2,697 
Grain—Wheat ...bush. 24,648 | 503,664{ 200,685 | —... vs | 200,685 
Rice Sine, #99 v3 1,427,413 | 2,155,574 a wea 2,155,574 
Oats Rae yy 9,207 68,247 41,820 48 i's 41,868 
Other... ,, 9,171 4,886 3.828 “ik wes 3,828 


* Cows in registered Cairies cnly. 
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The total] area under crop increased considerably between 1921 and 1931 
because of the extension of grain crops (mainly rice and wheat). Further 
information in relation to rice-growing in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area is published on page 762. 


Experiments undertaken at the Rice Research Station at Yanco have 
shown that linseed for the manufacture of oil, stock feed, ete., can be 
produced satisfactorily. ‘ 


The number of dairy cattle is less than in 1931. Some settlers changed 
from dairying to fat lamb raising, and the number of sheep in 1941 
was three times the number ten years earlier. 


Oranges, peaches, apricots, apples, and prunes are the principal kinds of 
fruit produced. 


The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties on the irrigation settlement, distinguishing the productive from 
those not yet bearing :— 

Taste 711—-Ivrigation Areas—Fruit Trees, 1920-21 to 1940-41. 


Hl 4 


1920-21, 1930-31. | 1935-36. | 1938-39, | 1940-41, 

Fruit Trees. \_ ve i fy kite iver i ae ; I 
Pro- | Not yet| Pro- |Notyet! Pro- Not yet | Pro- Not yet| Pro- | Not yet 
| ductive. Bearing.: ductive.) Bearing.! ductive. Bearing.' ductive. Bearing.) ductive. | Bearing, 

i ( { i H } 

Orange— | j | | \ | ' 
Seville ve} 1,150 | 6,283 | 1,071 832 560 ne 1,111 | 2,258: 1,026 { 1,182 
Washington 60,810 | 70,814 | 228,445 | 65,529 | 245,770 29,684 | 237,773 17,465 | 228,400 17,218 

Navel, i : | H | 
Valencia —...| 27,425 | 40,028 | 121,478 | 105,874 | 184,543 | 45,707 |201,048 | 51,054 | 205,036 | 78,268 
Allother 1..; 3,184 | 5,443 | 14,420 { 4,476 | 16,973 | 2,111) 9.872 | 1,290 | 7,738 721 
Lemon ... ...! 13,766 | 17,881 | 27,856 | 14,066 | 27,113 | 8,063 | 28,654 | 8,501 | 24,718 | 10,980 
Mandarin wal 1,888 | 3,571 | 15,052 | 7,092 | 13,508 1,967} 11,788} 1,078! 9,853 593 

Peach-~ H ! j 
Dessert and| 31,022 | 20,664 | 32,194 2,691 | 25,757 | 8,500 | 27,996 | 15,340 } 30,332 i 15,819 

Drying. | san j i ; 
Canving {118,811 + 73,804 | 160,621 | 54,153 | 174,255 | 80,118 )181,888 | 113,002 | 176,836 | 93,845 
Nectarine [3,739 | 4,020 | 4,566 | 1,079 | 4,291] 1,059; 4,004 | 1,224 | 3593 / 2,622 
Apricot ... ...| 51,624 | 37,901 | 101,087 6,201 | 95,948 ; 7,699 | 89.338 | 11,013 i 82,736 | 16,769 
Prune i] 14,882 | 62,853 |107,402 ; 4,974 | 92,667 | 2,482 | 78,683 | 6,690} 71,102 | 7,946 
Plim... wey 8,475 6,812 | 8,696 ; $23 6,402 1,838 5,929 | 1,378 5,777 \ 933 

Pear— | Fe j | 
Williams a. 10,908 | 15,596 | 12,932 2,075 i 13,985 4,961 | 18,499 | 18,734 | 14,444 | 18,859 
Other... ..., 5,663} 3,457] 6925! 918]! 6894] 1,199 ) 5,295 | 3.678 j 8542 | 5,921 
Apple... w.| 8,452 | 10,240 ; 51,577 | 69,603 | 93,117 ) 57,286 | 97,229 52,097 | 84,086 | 29.944 
_ Fig oe we! = 1,428 2,995 6,359 4,833 | 9,205 845 7,750 1} 1,652 8,592 1,460 
Almond ... i 6,948 8,631 | 22,735 ; 6,214 | 29,277 | 16,633 | 33,984 | 20,171 | 31,746 ; 13,896 
i 1 j 


There is a considerable area under grapes for wine, table and 
drying purposes. Vegetable growing is being organised on an expanding 
seale to supply fresh, canned and dried vegetables for military and 
civilian needs. 


Total Area Irrigated. 


Crops are cultivated under irrigation in various localities other than 
irrigation settlements established by the Government. A summary of all 
crops which were watered artificially—including those to which the fore- 
going tables relate—indicates that the total area of crops irrigated in 


1940-41 was 158,337 acres. The principal crops were as follow:—Rice, 
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24,547 acres; lucerne, 25,776 acres; wheat, 32,022 acres; oats, 17,805 acres: 
orchards, 18,277 acres; grapes, 11,291 acres; market gardens, 5,417 acres; 
and green food, 14,221 acres. 


In addition to irrigated crops, extensive areas of pastures and land 
under fallow are irrigated, and it has been estimated by the Water Con- 
servaton and Irrigation Commission that the total areairrigated for 
crops, pastures and fallow in New South Wales was 326,875 acres in 
1939-40. 


Lachlan River Water Conservation Scheme. 


A head storage with a capacity of 803,900 aere feet has been provided 
at Wyangala on the Lachlan River by the construction of a dam. By this 
means provision has been made to supply requirements for domestie 
purposes and stock alone the full length of the river and effluent streams 
and for streams which will be diverted for irrigation under licenses. For 
the utilization of the surplus water, schemes have been prepared for the 
constitution of irrigation districts under the Water Act. in which water 
will be supplied to landholders for domestic and pastoral purposes and for 
the irrigation of fodder crops. 


Namoi River Water Conservation Scheme. 


In December, 1937, the Government authorised the construction of # 
storage dam at Keepit on the Namoi River as a national work at an 
estmated cost of £1,840,000. The site of Keepit dam is about 26 miles 
east of Gunnedah upstream of the confluence with the Peel River. The 
scheme includes a diversion weir at Boggabri and extensive channel systems. 
on either side of the Namoi River. The storage capacity of the dam will 
be about 345,000 acre-feet; it will be about 1,800 feet long and about 125. 
feet high above the river bed. Up to five million acres may be supplied 
with river water when the works are completed. The total expenditure 
to 30th June, 1942, was £342,694. Construction was suspended early in 
1942 and labour and plant employed were transferred to defence works. 


Works UNDER THE Water Act, 1912-1941, 


Irrigation Districts. 


The Water Act, 1912-1941, makes provision for the constitution of dis- 
tricts for water supply. These differ from the Water Trusts described on 
page 786 in that landholders are required to pay charges for maintenance 
and operation and to recoup to the State the interest on its expenditure, but 
are not required to repay the cost of the works constructed by the State. 
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The following districts had been constituted up to 30th June, 1942:— 


Tasie 712.—Irrigation Districts. 


District Supplied from— | At, | tants | git 
acres, jacre feet. 
Wakcol -...  ...  ..., Murray River... 502,820 | 36,990) 4 July, 1941 
Berriquin (Provisional) ..,| do 605,113 56,670 | 9 Mar., 194] 
Deniboota (Provisional) ssl do 303,064 23,985 16 Dec., 1938 
Jernargo* (Provisional) _ do --| 130,850 |... | 18 April, 1941 
Benerembah des ve MurramLidgee Rives! 121,744 | 12,862 23 Oct., 1936 
Tabbita ae do | 6816 | 650 | 16 Aug., 1935 
Wah Wah (Provisional)... do 571,214 3,755 | 16 Dec., 1938 
Jemalong (Provisional) ...| Lachlan River ...| 166,553 | 8,075 | 28 Sept., 1934 
Wyldes Plains (Provisional) do 48,937 815 | 28 June, 1935 , 
Total Area ahs aes 2,456,611 | 143,752 


* Domestic and stock water supply only. 


Water is supplied to landholders for. fodder crops or sown pastures 
but not for commercial orchards, vineyards, or for rice. General re- 
sumption and subdivision for closer settlement of land within these districts 
is not contemplated. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1942, water was supplied to holdings 
within the Tabbita, Benerembah, Wah Wah, Wakool, Berriquin, Jemalong 
and Wyldes Plains districts. 


The works for the Wakool, Berriquin and Deniboota districts are pro- 
jects for the utilisation of the New South Wales share of the Murray 
waters conserved in the Hume Dam. 


The works for the Berriquin distriet include the Mulwala Canal, which 
branches from the Murray at Yarrawonga Weir to serve the Deniboota 
district by a pipe syphon passing under the Edward River, and to supplement 
the supply of water from the Edward River to the Wakool district. It 
will be about 100 miles in length and its capacity at the offtake will be 
5,000 acre feet per day. The canal was completed so far as the Edward 
River, 754 miles, in 1942, and the approximate length of canal and 
channels at 30th June, 1942, was 660 miles. 


The cost of the Wakool district works was £507,000, of the Benerembah 
works, £41,999, the Tabbita works, £3,649, and the Wyldes Plains and 
Jemalong projects £181,004. Up to 30th June, 1942, £1,389,389 had been 
expended upon construction of the Mulwala Canal and the Berriquin 
district works, and £286,112 on the Deniboota scheme. 
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Water Trusts. 


The Water Act, 1912-1941, vests in the Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission for the benefit of the Crown the right to use and control 
the water in rivers and lakes in New South Wales. Trust districts may 
be constituted to supply water for domestic purposes and stock and for 
irrigation. The Commission may construct or acquire the necessary works. 
Upon completion the works in each district are transferred to the admini- 
stration of trustees consisting of persons elected by the occupiers of the 
land and a representative of the Commission. The trustees levy rates to 
meet the expenses of maintenance and administration and to repay the cost 
«f the works by instalments. 


At 30th June, 1942, there were fourteen trusts for the provision of water 
for domestic use and stock purposes, one for a town supply and one for 
flood prevention; the total area was 3,108,488 acres as shown below :— 


Number Area 


of Benetited. 
Trusts. 

Acres. 
Murray River a0 ae és sas ee ee wee 5 339,015 
Murrumbidgee River ... Ses oy ise Bee Nes i 2 1,164,630 
-Lachlan River ... oe Mak sae oe wee Sia Sie 5 552,915 
Darling River, Great Anabranch ete aes san 1 995,200 
Other... es ca ae on ae ba ais tee 3 56,728 
Total ate See zh wee aes ae o's on 16 3,108,488 


There were, in addition to the foregoing, seven irrigation trusts, covering 
an area of 16,014 acres. 


Licenses and Permits for Water Works. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission may issue licenses 
to authorise landholders to divert water from rivers or lakes for the irriga- 
tion of their holdings or for private irrigation scliemes. 


During 1941-42 applications for 338 new licenses and 329 for renewal of 
existing licenses for pumps, dams aud other works were received, and 298 
new licenses were issued. On 80th June, 1942, there were 3,002 licenses in 
force, the usual term being five years. Of these 2,067 were for the 
purpose of irrigation to serve an aggregate of 116,878 acres. 


Permits which are intended for works for mining and other purposes of 
a temporary nature, and for irrigation of areas not exceeding 10 acres, 
have a term up to twelve months, and may be renewed for a further year. 
Permits in force at 30th June, 1942 were 138. 

Private irrigation authorities are issued where the holdings of two or 
more occupiers are irrigated from one work, with a term, usually, of five 
years, Authorities issued (new and renewal) numbered 11 in 1941-42, and 
there were 89 authorities in force on 30th June, 1942, for the irrigation of 
{223 acres. 


Flood Control and Flood Irrigation. 


In December, 1940, the Water Act was amended to empower the Com- 
mission to constitute flood control and flood control and irrigation districts, 
where works may be constructed for the purposes of controlling or partly 
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controlling floods and supplying water for irrigation by flooding. Before 
constituting them particulars of the proposed districts, purpose, rates, and 
works must be published by the Commission and objections must be con- 
sidered by the Land Board. Pending completion of the works the areas 
will be notified as provisional districts. Landholders within the districts 
deemed to be benefited by the works are to pay rates as levied by the 
Commission. Municipal or shire councils may be compensated for damage 
to any public road resulting from flooding caused by the operation of the 
works, and in certain circumstances landholders on whose land such works 
are constructed may claim compensation for the land used or in respect 
of severance resulting from the works. 


Artesian Bores. 


The portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends inte 
New South Wales covers approximately 80,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 


Large supplies of water arc cbtained from this source, and eighty-one 
Bore Water Trusts and twelve Artesian Wells Districts, covering nearly 
5,006,000 acres, have eee constituted under the Water Act. The 
Bore Trusts are administered by trustees in the same way as the Water 
Trusts described above. “Tn the Artesian Wells Districts the settlers main- 
tain the drains and pay to the State charges assessed by the Loeal Land 
Board. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission exercises general 
control over the use cf artesian water with the object of preserving the 
efficiency of the beres and preventing waste. The Commission may sink 
artesian bores, improve the supply “from existing weils, and construct 
drains, ete., for the benefit of landholders, and may issue licenses under 
the Water Act for the construction of bores by private owners. 


At 30th June, 1942, 807 artcsian bores had been sunk; 500 were flowing, 
giving an approximate aggregate discharge of 65,473,310 gallons per day; 
258 bores were yielding’ a pumping supply, the balance (49) were failures. 
The total depth bored was 1,218,787 feet. 

The following statement shows the particulars of the Government and 
private bores in operation at 80th June, 1942:— 


Tapiy 713.—Artesian Bores, 1942. 


j — 


Bores. Flowing. | Pumping. ; Total. |Total Depth. 

Se awe, a kee nek: aor | “feet. 

For Public Watering-places, Trust Bores, ete. .. 140 | 55 | 195 414,286 
for Country Towns “Water np Mae ath 3 1 | 4 6,533 
For Improvement Leases... tee 8 15 | 10 | 25 35,870 

‘am i> “| : 
Total, Government Bores..) 158 | 66 | 224 456,689 
Private Bores... ve ane ee se el B42 192 534 | 703,136 


The average depth of successful Government bores is 2,039 feet, and of 
successful private bores 1,317 feet, and the depth ranges from 89 feet tn 
4,388 feet. 
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The deepest bores in New South Wales are in the Moree district, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and au outflow of 667,440 gallons 
per day; another at Kiga has a depth of 4,268 feet, and a discharge of 
102,175 gallons per day. The largest outflow is at the Yerranbah bore, 
in the same district, which yields 1,079,776 gallons a day and has a depth 
of 8,828 feet. 


Bore water shows considerable variation in temperature, ranging from 
75 degrees Fah. at Tunderbrine No. 1 Bore to 189 degrees Fah. at Thurloo 
Downs No. 2 Bore. 


The fow from 99 bores is used for supplying water for stock on 
holdings served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian well 
districts. The total flow from these bores amounts to 28,223,906 gallons 
per day, watering districts of an area of 4,960,953 acres by means of 3,289 
miles ci distributing channels. The average rating of the bore trusts is 
1.68d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


The majority of the other Lores are used by pastoralists for stock- 
watering only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised in connection 
with country towns. 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land, and has made practic- 
able some pastoral settlement on small holdings previously utilised by 
companies holding extensive areas. ; 


The flow of artesian water is decreasing and it has been determined 
that the multiplicity of bores is the chief cause of the decrease and that 
the limitation of the discharge of water from a bore will prolong its 
existence. Investigations are being made continuously into the question of 
making better use of the flow or supplementing it by surface water from 
head storages. 


Suattow Borixe. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 
sinking shallow bores. The scheme is administered by the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission. The settler selects the site, and the 
Commission supplies the plant, materials and labour, and the cost is repaid 
by the settler on terms. 


Up to the 30th June, 1942, the number of bores sunk by the Commission 
was 3,800, of which 6387 were failures. The total depth of bores was 
1,099,141 feet, the average depth being 289 fect. The aggregate charges 
for sinking amounted to £1,010,100, approximately. 


Licenses under the Water Act must be obtained by private contractors 
for the sinking of bores to a depth of 100 feet or more in that part of the 
State west of direct lines drawn from Albury to Tamworth, Tamworth to 
Bingara, Bingara to Inverell, and Inverell to Bonshaw. 


The number of licenses issued up to the 30th June, 1942, was 1,265. 


GrowTH or ARTESIAN AND SHALLOW Borina. 


The number of successful bores of all kinds (exclusive of those sunk 
by private contract of which the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission has no record) increased from 488 in 1911 to 3,778 at 30th 
June, 1942, 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY: 


Tre climate, terrain and vegetation of New South Wales are pre-eminently 
suited for pastoral pursuits and it was natural, therefore, that the early 
economic progress of the State was closely identified with the deveiopment 
of the pastoral industry. Extensive agricultural and dairying industries 
have arisen in the past fifty years, but the pastoral industries remain, as 
formerly, the greatest of the primary industries, having contributed more 
than 40 per cent. of the total value of primary production during the last 
ten years. : : 


Some indication of the geographical distribution of the pastoral lands 
of New South Wales is given in succeeding pages and in the chapter 
“Rural Industries.” The area of holdings used for grazing is approxi- 


mately 156,000,000 aeres, representing about 90 per cent. of the area used. 


for the principal forms of rural activity within the State. Sheep grazing 
is the outstanding pastoral pursuit and is the principal rural enterprise on 
the slopes and plains west of the mountains; but cattle raising also is 
important, both for dairying and slaughtering in the coastal belt, and for 
slaughtering in the tablelands and slopes and central plains. 


Live Stocr. 


New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which would’ 
give rise to a large industry, and of those introduced, sheep only have 
developed into a prolifie source of wealth in the hinterland. Indeed, the 
development of the sheep industries has been so remarkable that it has in a 
sense, precluded the rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have been bred: 
principally for their utility in various industries and for racing purposes, 
but horsebreeding has not expanded in recent years. For many years 
cattle were produced only to supply local requirements of meat and dairy 
produce, but later an export trade was established, and considerable 
expansion took place in the number of cattle depastured. Pigs are bred 
principally in conjunction with the dairying industry, and the number does 
not fully meet local requirements. 
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Stock breeders are encouraged to import pedigree stock from the United 
Kingdom by a scheme of assistance introduced on the recommendation of 
the Australian Agricultural Council. Under the scheme shipping com- 
panies carry stock at charges which cover only actual out-of-pocket 
expeuses, and stock-owners receive a subsidy towards costs of importation, 
viz., £50 per head for cattle, £25 for pigs of specified breeds, and £20 
for sheep or milch goats imported. 


The subsidy was contributed in equal proportions by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and the Commonwealth Bank. From 1st December, 
1935, to 80th June, 1940, importations to New South Wales under this 
scheme comprised 114 cattle, 73 sheep, 25 pigs, and 1 milch goat. The 
subsidy amounted to £6,554. No importations have been made since 1940. 


The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of live stock 
m New South Wales at the end of each decennial period from 1861 to 1921, 
and at the end of each season since 1921. 


Taste 714.—Live Stock in New South Wales, 1861 to 1943. 


{ 
Year,* Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
= eee aaa ails = 
1861 233,220 2,271,923 | 5,615,054 146,091 
1871 304,100 2,014,888 | 16,278,697 213,193 
1881 398,577 2,597,348 1 35,591,946 213,916 
1291 469,647 2,128,838 {, 61,331,416 253,189 
1901 586,716 | 2,047,454 41,857,099 265,730 
i911 689,004 3,194,236 48.830,000) 371,093 
1921 663,178 3,375,287 37,750,000 306,253 
1922 669,800 3,546,580 | 41,070,000 383,669 
1923 660,031 3,251,180 38,760,000 340,853 
1924 658,372 2,938,522 41,440,000 323,196 
1925 647,503 2 876,254 47,100,000 339,669 
1926 651,035 2,937,130 53,860,000 382,674 
1927 623,392 2,818,653 55,930,000 332,931 
1928 598,377 2,848,654 50,510,000 301,819 
1929 567,371 2,784,615 50,185,000 311,605 
1930 534,945 2,686,132 48,720,000 323,499 
1931 524,512 2,840,473 53,366,000 334,331 
1932 524,751 2,993,586 52,986,600 385,846 
1933 528,943 3,141,174 53,698,000 388,273 
1934 532,028 3,361,771 52,104,000 367,116 
1935 534,853 3,482,831 52,327,000 397.535 
1936 542,862 3,388,538 51,936,000 436,944 
1937 545,829 3,288,169 53,166,000 390,870 
1938 528,625 3,019,581 51,563,000 356,765 
1939 531,355 2,811,884 48,877,000 377,344 
1940 534,837 2,762,653 54,372,000 451,064 
1941 531,776 2,769,061 55,568,000 507,738 
1942 525,697 2,878,450 | §6,738,000 454,102 
1943 483,277 3,030,546 56,044,000 486,960 


*As at 31st December, 1861 to 1911; 30th June, 1921 to 1931 and 31st March in 1932 
and later years. 


Particulars of other live stock are shown on a later page. 
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LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCTION OF WOOL IN NEW SOUTH WALEs. 


SHEEP, CATTLE & WOOL PRODUCTION 
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The numbers at the side of the graphs represent 1,000,000 Ib. of wool (as in grease) produced during 
year; and 100,000 sheep, cattle, horses, and pigs at end of year. 
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To obtain an idea of the fluctuations of pastoral pursuits in the State 
as represented by the number of live stock grazed it 1s necessary to express 
the various species in common terms. This cannot be done with exactitude, 
but adopting the. arbitrary equivalent of ten sheep to each head of large 
stock, the following comparison is obtained (omitting pigs) :— 


Tapre 715.—Stock—Sheep Equivalent, 1861 to 1943, 


5 


Equivalentin Sheep 


oy iv: i Sf | 
Year, ! Pet parle Teaacere Year. of Live Stock graze d. 
t 
| | 
186] 20.666,000 1933 | 90,399,C00 
val 3y,4069,000 | 934 91.042,6L0 
1821 66,551,000 1934 | $3,504,000 
Istit 87,816,000 1956 91,250,000 
1901} 67,199.00 1937 | 91,506,000 
1914 | 87,562.060 | 1988 | 87,045,000 
1921 | 78,134.000 | 19389 | $2,309,000 
1927 90,350,000. 194 | 87,347,000 
1920 80.630,000 | 1941 | 88,576,060 
1931 87,016,000 | 1s42 | $0,779,000 
1932 88,169,660 1943 | 91,182,000 


As at 31st December, 1861 to 1913; 80th June, 1921 to 1931; and 
3ist Mareh in 1932 and later years. 


The increase in flocks and herds up to 1891 was due to development of 
idle and partly used lands and was based mainly on sheep grazing. It has 
been held that in 1891 the State was overstocked having regard to the 
scanty pestoral improvements on holdings in the hinterland. The 
influence of seasonal conditions is shown in the fluctuations after 1891. 
The sheep equivalent of live stock grazed reached its lowest point 
(48,560,000) in 1902 at the culmination of the most severe drought on 
record and was 70,620,000 at the culmination of another severe drought in 
1920. In the latter year, however, there was a proportionately larger 
number of cattle grazed (3,084,000 as compared with 1,741,000 in 1902). 


Relatively favourable seasonal conditions were experienced between 1931 
and 1937, and the sheep equivalent was as high as 93,504,000 in 19385. Serious 
drought in 1938 and 1939 resulted in a decline to 82,309,000. In the next 
three seasons there was little expansion in cattle but sheep flocks were 
built up rapidly and the sheep equivalent in March, 1942, was relatively 
high, 


Increased conservation of water and fodder, extension of sown grass 
ereas, the vse of fertilizers on pastures and the control of the rabbit pest 
over very extensive areas have had a beneficial influence on the pastoral 
industry, and there is no indication that the carrying capacity of the 
pastures was overtaxed in recent years when the flocks and herds were 
greater than in earlier periods. 


Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 


A comparison of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in New 
South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth is shown in the 
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foilowing table. The figures are as at 31st December, 1941, excepting where 
otherwise specified :-— 
TaBLe 716.—Live Stock in each State of the Commonwealth, 
31st December, 1941. 


State. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
New South Wales (a)... eave 525,697 2,878,450 56,738,000 454,102 
Victoria (a) aa ee one 302,401 1,986,544 20,598,201 285,227 
Queensland ths see ese] 432,469 6,303,467 25,196,245 352,360 
South Australia ses w) 171,092 399,143 10,245,894 114,244 
Western: Australia ioe oe 124,472 834,484 | 9,715,821 163,418 
‘Tasmania bie eg a 28,612 253,106 2,398,201 46,204 
Northern Territory (5): ... ee3 30,716 922,308 33,703 407 
Australian Capital Territory (a) | 1,278 7,432 262,563! 854. 
Total, Australia «| 1,616,737 13,584,934 |125,188,628 || 1,416,816 

Proportion per cent. in N.S.W....) 32°5 bBo adil cue 45°3 32:1 

(a) As at 31st March, 1942. (b) As at 31st December, 1940. 


In New South Wales there are more sheep, horses and pigs than in any 
other State in the Commonwealth, but Queensland has more cattle. 


Distribution of Live Stock. 
The following table indicates the distribution of flocks and herds in New 


South Wales. Jt shows the number of live stock, and the number per square 
mile, in each division at intervals since 1891. 


Taste 717.—Live Stock in Divisions, 1891 to 1942. 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). Number per square mile. 
Division. bes) ili i co 
1891. | 1911. | 1931.+ | 1941.§ | 1942.§ || 1891. | 1911. | 10931.$/ 1941.8) 1942.§ 
SHEEP— | 
Coastal Belt... .| 1,483 | 1,559 1,159 | 1,277 | 1,356 42-5 | 44-9 | 33°3 | 36°7 38°9 
Tableland... ...| 7,882. | 9,785 | 11,304 :12,879 | 18,205 || 195-3 | 235-2 | 280-0 | 3189 | 327°0 
Western Slopes ..{ 10,869 |12,187 | 17,270 |17,579 | 18,356 |' 286-8 | 275-2 | $92°4 |399-2 | 416°9 
‘C’) Plains & Riverina | 25,194 |17,433 | 16,910 [16,328 | 16,289 || 851-8 | 260-4 | 261°3 | 252-4 | 251°8 
Western Division .,.|16,403 | 7,936 | 6,728 | 7,505 | 7,532 |,180-6 | 63-2 | 53°6 | 59°8 60°0 
Whole State... 61,881 | 48,880 153,366 {55,568 ; 56,788 199-2 |157-8 |172-4 | i796 | 183-4 
Pa aa ee pe ese ies cote sie ee 

CATTLE, DAIRYING— | | | 
Coastal Belt... 197 653 991 941 943 5-6 | 18:7 | 25°9| 27-0 27-1 
Tableland... 67 107 44 39 39 17 2-7 11 1-0 10 
Western Slopes... 37 78 51 61 61 1-0 2-1 11 14 14 
C’1 Plains & Riverina 85 48 9 13 d1 0-5 0-7 O1 0-2 02 
Western Division ... 7 9 1 1 | 1 0-1 0-1 0-0 0-0 00 

ES nese cns \ ' 3 eee eae 

Whole State... 343* 895 | 11,0067) 1,055+ i 1,055F)| 1-1 i 2-9 373 B4 aa 

CATTLE, OTHER-— | 
Coastal Belt... uss 640 915. 736 682 739 18-3 | 26-2) 211 | 196 21:2 
Tableland... a5 465 550 404 393 414 11-5 | 18-6 | 10°0 7 10°2 
Western Slopes a 247 422 397 870 895 6-5 | 11-1 9-0 84 90 
0’) Plains & Riverina 339 302 234 208 208 4-7 4-2 3°6 3-2 8:2 
Western Division .., 94. 110 63 61 | 67 0-7 0-9 05 05 05 
Whole State,..| 1,785 | 2,299 | 1,834 | 1,714 i 1,823 ' 5-8 G4) 5D 5D 59 

f as aces | aan’ [te 
Horses— : | 

Coastal Belt...  .... 163; 207| 444) 151; 152/| 47] 59] 41] 43 44 
Tableland... 92 127 86 91 5 91 2-3 3-1 21 23 22 
Western Slopes woe 76 180 159 150 ; 145 2-0 4-8 36 3-4 3°3 
©) Plains & Riverina 95 140 112 113 110 1:3 2-0 1°7 17 17 
Western Division ... 44 35 23 27 28 |) O-4 0:3 02 0-2 O2 
Whole State... 470! 689 524 532 526 1°5 2:2 1:7 17 7 


* Cows in milk only; dry cows and springing heifers are included in the total of Other Cattle. 
+ Cows in registered dairies only. ¢ At 30th June. § 31st Maren. 
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Sheep are depastured principally in the hinterland of the State. and are 
usually most numerous in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle 
and, in fact, all cattle, are most numerous in the coastal areas. Horses 
ure mnost numerous in the Coastal and Western Slopes Divisious. 


Since 1922 statistics of livestock have been compiled in shire areas, and 
not in counties as formerly. The change in geographical basis involved 
corsiderable alteration in the areas comprising divisions of the Western 
Slopes aud the Central Plains, where large numbers of stock are depastured. 
Therefore the figures in the foregoing table for the 1931 and later years 
are not strictly comparable with those for 1891 and 1911. 


Fertilised Pastures. 


The advantages of the top dressing of pastures with fertiliser have 
gained wider recognition in recent years. he progress made in improving 
pastures in this way is indicated at page 699 of this Year Book. In 1941-42 
there were 3,933 holdings on which 631,949 acres of pasture land was dressed 
with 558,845 ewt. of artificial manures, equivalent to 99 lb. of fertiliser 
per acre treated. Particulars of the area treated and the quantity of 
fertiliser used in divisions of the State in 1941-42 and preceding years 
are given in Table 621. 


Sown Grasses. 


There hag also been a considerable increase in the areas of pasture under 
sown grasses, From an average annual area of 350,000 acres, prior to 1900, 
the total area of land under sown grasses increased to approximately 750,000 
acres by 1910; 1,400,000 acres by 1920, 2,200,000 acres by 1980, and 
3,419,417 acres in 1941. Particulars of the area under sown grasses in 
divisions are shown in Table 619. 


Fodder Conservation. 


In the course of its development the pastoral industry suffered severely 
in recurrent periods of drought when pastures failed and fodder for the 
maintenance of stock was not available. Recently more attention has been 
given to the conservation of fodder and in consequence mortality of stock 
in adverse seasons has been greatly reduced. There was an exceptionally 
large quantity of hay and silage on rural holdings in March, 1940, viz., 
$87,352 tons of hay and 227,810 tons of silage. In the following dry 
season stocks declined, and they were not replenished when weather condi- 
tions improved because labour was scarce. In March, 1942, the quantities 
were 511,833 tons of hay and 184,230 tons of silage. Further information 
regarding the conservation of fodder is given in Tables 622 and 623. 


SHEEP. 


The following table shows the number cf sheep at the end of each quin- 


quennial period from 1861 to 1936 and at the end of each of the last five 
seasons; also the average rate of increase or decrease in each period. 
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The figures illustrate the vicissitudes of sheep-breeding in New South 
Wales :— 


Taste 718—Number of Sheep, 1861 to 1942. 


| 


j 
Average {| | Average Average 
Year. Sheep. sae at || Year. Sheep. pra Year.| Sheep, eae of 
Increase. | Increase. Increase. 

s j . s 
Per cent, | Per cent. Per cent. 


1866 | 11,562,000 | (+)15-5 |, 1901 41,857,000 (--) 2-8 || 1936+ 61,936,000 (—) 05 


I 
1861 5,615,000)... | 1896 | 48,318,000 | (—) 4-8 || 1981t | 53,366,000 | (—) 0:2 
1906 44,132,000 | (+) 1°1 |] 1938f | 51,563,000 ) (—-) O°4 


1871 | 16,278,000 | (+) 7-1 


1876 | 25,269,000} (+) 9-2 | 1911 


\ 48,830,000 ; (+) 2-0 |) 1939¢ | 48,877,000 | (—) 5:2 
1881 | 36,591,000 | (+) 7:7 | 1916 36,400,000 | (—) 56 || 1940¢ | 54,372,000 | (+) 11:2 
1886 | 39,169,000} (+) 1-4 1921 | 37,750,000 | (+) 0-7 |) 1041f | 55,588,000 | (+) 22 
1891 | 61,832,000 (+) 96 | 1926 | 53,860,000 | (+) 74 | 1942¢ ] 56,738,000 | (+) 2°1 


* At 31st December, 1861 to 1911; 30th June, 1916 to 1931; and at 31st March later years. 
(—) Denotes decrease. + Excluding Federal Capital Territory (approx. 250,000). 


The number was greatest in 1891, and thereafter lowest at the end of 1902 
by reason of drought. The main cause of the reduction in the number of 
sheep between 1891 and 1921 seems to have been a remarkable deterioration 
of seasons. The weighted average annual rainfall of the State was about 
34 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than in the preceding 
quarter of a century, and this decline was proportionally heaviest 
in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which in 1891 carried two- 
thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. The rabbit pest, too, aggravated 
the effects of dry weather through destruction of natural herbage, and the 
expansion of the agricultural industry caused land to be diverted from the 
purpose of sheep-breeding. 


Owing to the gradual extinction of the rabbit pest, provision of water 
storages and bores coupled with other pastoral improvements, the number 
of sheep in the State has exceeded 50 millions in every year since 1926, 
except in 1930 and 1989. The number in March, 1942, was the highest 
since 1894. 


Returns supplied by landholders show the following approximate dis- 
tribution of the flocks according to sex, also the number of lambs:— 


TaBie 719.—Sheep—Sexes and Lambs, 1932 to 1941. 


At 31st March. Rams. | Ewes. | Wethers, | (cnaeet a ai), Total. 
1932 van «v.{ 643,000 | 26,608,000 13,243,000 12,492,000 52,986,000 
1933 tae «| 658,000 | 27,391,000 13,845,000 11,804,000 53,698,000 
1934 wee «| 658,000 | 27,717,000 14,710,000 9,019,000 52,104,000 
1935 as -..| 660,000 27,427,000 | 14,176,000 11,064,000 53,327,000 
1936 dew «| 702,000 27,472,000 14,693,000 9,069,000 51,936,000 
1937 ae -s.| 701,000 26,766,000 14,243,000 11,456,000 53,166,000 
1938 wis | 676,000 26,051,000 14,758,000 10,078,000 51,563.000 
1939 ned “ae 662,000 25,940,000 14,672,000 7,603,000 48,877,000 
1940 aes «| 676,000 27,269,000 13,542,000 12,885,000 54,372,000 
1941 ee «| 721,000 29,373,000 14,296,000 11,178,000 55,568,000 
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The following table shows as nearly as may be the extent of each of the 
principal factors in the increase and decrease in the number of sheep. 
since 1932-33. Figures for the years since 1915-16 were published in 
earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 


Taste 720.Sheep.—Lambing, Slaughter, Exports, Deaths, 1933 to 1943. 


Sh a Excess of | Estimated | Net 

Season pambe Ponta Imports (++)! number of | Tncrease (+) enee ag 
. ? . Deal! or 31st March. 

= Slaughtered. Exports (Sj ‘isiante’: | Decrease (—) 

Thousands (000) omitted. 

1932-33 we) -:14,221}) 7,519 | (—) 2,453 3,537 |(--) 712) 53,698 
1933-34 oes 10,737 7,164 | (—} 1,433 3,734 | (—) 1,594 52,104 
1934-35 eve 12,996 6,810 | (—) $38 | 4,025 | (-+)1,223 53,327 
1935-36 eas 11,338 6,037 | (—) 1,391 | 5,301 | (—) 1,391 51,936 
1938-37 she 14,331 6,417 | (—) 1,207 | 5,477 | (+) 1,230 53,166 
1937-38 ..| 13,045} 6,860 | (_)2,332 | 5,456 | (—) 1,603 | 51,563 
1938-39 rer 9,286 6,311 | (+) 230 5,891 | (—) 2,686 48,877 
1939-40 ra 15,674 6,887 | (—) 44 3,248 | (+) 5,495 54,372 
1940-41 Soe 14,015 8,168 | (—) 664 | 3,987 | (+) 1,196 55,568: 
1941-42 es 14,616 8,128 | (—) 1,432 3,886 | (+) 1,170 56,738: 
1942-43 as 13,627 9,299 | (—) 772 | 4,251 | (—) 695 56,043. 

( 

* The figures In this column represent a balance and are rough approximationa. 
The effect of adverse seasons on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz., losses by death attributable mainly to lack of fodder and 


water, increase in the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in lambing, and 
increased export to other States. : 


Following an adverse seascn in 1988-39 there was rapid restoration of 
sheep flocks in 1939-40 when lambing was the highest on record and 
mortality was low. Lambing was above the average in the two following 
seasons and flocks increased by nearly 1,200,000 in both years notwith- 
standing a marked increase in slaughterizgs which were more numerous 
than in any year since 1895 when the number—8,863,000—included 
2,700,000 for boiling down. 


Sheep Grazing and Wheat Farming. 


The extent to which sheep-grazing is conducted in conjunction with 
wheat-farming was shown in earlier issues of the Year Book. In 1935-86 
there were in New South Wales, excluding the coastal divisions, 18,605 hold- 
ings on which wheat was grown and sheep numbering 13,381,878 were de- 
pastured, representing 26.4 per cent. of all sheep in the State. There is @ 
definite trend toward mixed farming, particularly fat lamb raising in con- 
junction with agriculture, tending to increase the proportion of sheep de- 
pastured in the safer rainfall areas, and consequently, to modify the fluctua- 
tions in their number due to variability of the seasons, 


Interstate Movement of Sheep. 


Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from agistment in 
other States, there is a regular export of sheep from New South Wales 
to Victoria. During the past five years, 8,440,000 sheep were moved from 
New South Wales to Victoria, and 2,815,000 from Victoria to New South 
Wales, leaving an excess of exports to Victoria of 5,625,000. In the same 
period, 4,452,000 sheep were imported from Queensland to New South Wales 
and 2,288,000 were exported from New South Wales to Queensland, leaving : 
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an excess of imports of 2,164,000 from Queensland to New South Wales. 
The excess of exports to other destinations during the same period was 
655,000, chiefly to South Australia, and the total excess of epee of live 
sheep from New South Wales was 4,116,000, consisting mainly of sheep sent 
to market in Victoria from the southern districts of New South Wales.. 


The following table shows the movement of sheep from and to New South 
Wales, so far as is recorded, in 1932-38 and later seasons :— 


Tasis 721—Sheep—Exports and Imports oo berate 1933 to 1942. 


Sheepiron New South Wates, | Save to New South Wales. i 
Year ae 1 alien r ic, ” 
, To j 4 Krom | : 
once To To j} South | From | grom South | ee 
4 is netraliae | r } 4 trae 'f, i 
June, | Victoria. } ee pate poe Total. | victoria. | Hisense fk Le ; Fetal. |pxports. 
) Sea. | Sen. 
pease — a oe — “. aero — 
\ 1 1 
000 006 1 000 gov 000 000 
1933... 3,085 | 436 312 | 3) 17 1,021 2,812. 
1934... 2,077 | 386 | 82 5 62 | 1,380 | 1,155 
1985...) 1,499 | B24 b4 917 | 9 | 1,068 849 
1936... 2,012 | 472 | 8s 2,570 27 1,256 1,314 
1937... 1,877 | 665 |! 127 2,669 20 | 1,210 1,459 
1938... 2,207 745 1 350 3,302 16} 1,026 2,276 
19389... 1,054 446 34 1,534 | GG} 2,324 790* 
1940 ,..| 1,837 384 106 2,827 | a) 2,112 215 
1941... 1,624 3438 lil 2,078 4 1,251 827 
1942 ..,| 1,718 370 224 2,309 33 "721 1,588 
— Excess of Imports. - 


Lambing. 


The greater part of the lambing of the State takes place during the 
autumn and winter months, although eonsiderable proportions of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, are reserved for spring and 
early summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but 
it is not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, after 
severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and cause wide variations 
in the natural increase. 


The lambing season extends almost continuously from March to Novem- 
ber and comparatively few lambs are dropped in the months of December, 
January and February. 


Lambing results in recent years were as follow:— 


Tape 722.—Lambing, 1933 to 1943. 


Proportion of 

Season, Ewes Mated. | Lambs Marked.| Lambs Marked 

to Ewes Mated. 
per cent. 
1932-33... ace --.| 21,040, 800 14,221,200 67-6 
1933-34 ... was aes 17, 963, 300) 10,737,500 59-8 
1934-35... ies ...| 20,648, 1500 12,996,300 62-9 
1935-36... wie «--| 19,131,800; 11,337,500 59°3 
1936-37 ... ees veel ol, 260, 7360! 14,330,749 67-4 
1937-38 ... ... —1..| 20,481,236) 13,044,552 63°7 
1938-39 ... rE ra 17,670,718) 9,285,741 52°6 
1939-40... a +.-| 22,231,510, 15,674,227 70°5. 
1940-41... ae «| 21,877,602} 14,014,416 64:0: 

1941-42... . oa8 = 14,616,299 ase 

1942-43 a .| 21,577,478| 13,626,722 63-1 


* Information not available. 
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During the ten years ended 1940-41 the ratio of lambs marked to ewes 
mated was, on the average, 64 per cent. There was poor lambing in 1935-36 
and 1938-39, when seasons were unfavorable. Beneficial rains, particularly 
in March and April, 1939, provided favorable conditions for restoration 
of flocks. A large number of ewes were mated in 1941-42 and 14,616,000 
lambs were marked, as compared with an average of 18 milliong in the 
previous decennium. 


TasLE 723.—Lambing in Districts, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 


1940-41. || 1941-42. 
District. | Proportion | \ 
Ewes Lambs | of Lambs } Lambs 
| Mated. | Marked. : Marked to |/ Marked. 
| | liwes Matty 
000 000 per cent. | 000 
Coast on on ..| 272 178 65-4 199 
Tablelands—North en 590 | = 256 | 43°4 406 
Central ...| 2,010 1,404 69°83 | 1,453 
South ..| 1,186 853 71-9 780 
Total ...|_ 3,786 | 2,513 66-4 || _ 2,639 
Western Slopes—North ...| 1,927 | 1,054 547 = |j/—«i1,812 
Central ...! 2,219 | 1,549 69°8 1,581 
South ...) 2,823 | 2,088 740 || 1,908 
Total -| 6,969, 4,691) 673 || 4,796 
Plains—North ....—...) 1,987 | 1,023 | 51-5 || (1,187 
Central ... 0...) 2,582 | 1,593 | 617 || 1,826 
Riverina ... ..| 3,380 | 2,487 | 721 |) 2,212 
Total ...| 7,949 | 5,053 636 ||_-5,175 
Western Division ... w+) 2,902 | 1,579 | 54-4 1,807 
Grand Total [21,878 !14,014 | 64:0 || 14,616 


Breeds of Sheep. 


The numbers of the principal breeds in the State at 31st March, 1941, 
were 43,727,601 merino, 1,010,986 other pure breeds, 3,043,483 merino 
comebacks and 7,785,506 crossbreds; total, 55,568,000. 


Merinos represented nearly 85 per cent. of the total during the years 
1982 to 1939, and the proportion declined in two later seasons to 79 per 
cent. in March, 1941. 


Sheep of other pure breeds are not numerous. British breeds of sheep, in 
numerical importance in 1941, were the Border Leicester 174,975, Romney 
Marsh 80,621, Dorset Horn 36,718, Southdown 33,619, and a small number 
of Suffolk, English Leicester, Lincoln, Ryeland and Shropshire. 


Crosses of long-woolled breeds with the merino constitute a relatively 
small proportion of the sheep in New South Wales, but the number of cross- 
bred sheep tends to increase as greater interest is taken in fat lamb raising 
for export. 

The Corriedale, which numbered 622,955 in 1941, is an inbred cross be- 
tween the Lincoln and the merino, and is valuable as a dual purpose (wool 
and mutton) sheep, well suited to all but the hotter and drier areas of 
the State. Polwarth (of which there were 39,746 in 1941) is a breed evolved 
in Victoria about 1885, may be termed a fixed comeback, merino rams being 
mated to Lincoln by merino ewes and the progeny inbred. The Polwarth 
is considered an ideal farmers’ sheep, having a better carcase than the 
merino and producing saleable wool of comeback type. 
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Stud flocks of merino and other breeds are maintained throughout the 
State and a register is compiled annually. Most of the flocks maintained for 
breeding purposes are registered. At 31st December, 1940, there were 
992,939 stud sheep in the 369 registered merino flocks, viz., 148,109 rams, 
571,202 ewes and 278,628 lambs. In that year 140,224 stud rams and 
152,986 stud ewes were bred. 


PropuctTion or Woot, 


Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering. A small quan- 
tity is picked from the ecarcases of dead sheep on the holding. In normal 
times many sheep skins are exported oversea and interstate, and the quan- 
tiiy of wool on these is estimated and included in the total production. 


Many years ago a considerable number of sheep were washed before 
being shorn, but this praetice has been abandoned. As particulars of the 
resultant wool were not recorded separately prior to 1876, the estimates 
of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are approximate. 


The output of wool is stated ag in the grease, as data as to its clean 
scoured yield are not available. A small proportion of the shorn wool is 
scoured before being marketed, and the whole of the feilmongered wool is 
in a seoured condition. For the purpose of estimating the greasy equiva- 
lent of that part of the clip marketed as scoured wool, it is usual to take 
2.18 lb. of greasy as equivalent to 1 lb. of scoured wool. Very little wool is 
washed on holdings. 


The following table shows, in quinquennial periods from 1876, and 
annually since 1928-29, the total quantity of wool produced (as in the 
grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value at Sydney, 
and the value to growers :— 


Taste 724,—Wool—Quantity and Value, 1876 to 1943. 


Wool Produced | Wool Produced 
(000 omitted), | (900 omitted). 
Average ~] season, | 

DER moans Quantity Value at | Quantity | vaiue | anes at 

as int. M asinthe | Value at . 
Cee Sydney. | | ereast. Sydney. | Baaiek 

\ i | l 

| Ib £ | Ib. £ £ 
1876-1880... 143,679*) 6,260 1928-29 | 482,920 | 33,206 | 30,879 
1881-1885... 188,763* 8,113 | 1929-30 459,970 20,123 | 18,099 
1886-1890 258,956* 8,955 1930~31 427,220 15,486 13,705 
1891-1895 ...! 362,726*! 9,805 1931-32 501,648 17,349 15,233 
1896-1906... 281,648*| 8,597 1932-33 | 532,080 18,845 | 16,659 
1901-1905. 260,517* 9,344 | 1933-34 | 484,890 | 31,889 29,951 
19806-1910 Gas 369,321*| 14,958 1934-35 494,981 | 19,827 18,045 
1911-1915 veal 357,256 | 15,463 1985-86 | 472,585 27,321 | 25,408 
1916-1920... 328,065 | 18,507 1936-37 503,616 | 34,106 32,091 
1921~1925 328,635 } 24,272 | 1937-388 495.027 | 25,981 24,060 
1926-1930 | 457,712 | 39,648 1938-39 | 437,141 | 18,761 17,076 
1931--1935 -;| 488,064 20,679 1939-40 | 546,273 \ 30,586 | 28,283 
1936~1940 el 490,928 27,347 1940-41 | 536,908 | 29,401 27,127 
| 1941-42 547,000 | 29,823 27,458 
1942-434) 497,538 | 31,309 29,000 


* Excludes wool exported on skins. + Preliminary estimate of value. See also note below Table 725. 
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Since 1926 pastoral holdings have been improved and wool production, 
though subject to seasonal fluctuations, has been maintained at a far 
higher level than formerly. The quantity produced in each of the three 

- seasons 1938-39 io 1941-42 was greater than in any earlier year. 


Marked changes in the value of the output (as at place of production) 
have been caused in recent years by fluctuations in price rather than varia- 
tions in the quantity produced. The average annual value exceeded 
£31,650,000 in the five seasons ended 1928-29. Two years later it declined 
to £13,705,000 and did not regain former level for several seasons. The 
value, as stated for the last four seasons, is based on the average price 
under the agreement with the British Government for the purchase of the 
Australian clip. The course of wool prices since 1876 is shown in Table 732. 


Particulars of the number of sheep shorn, the average weight of wool per 
sheep, and the amount of shorn and other wool produced since 1920-21, 
are as follows :— 


Taste 725.—Sheep Shorn and Wool produced, 1921 to 1943. 


a Weight of Wool Produced (as in the grease). 
Sheep shorn | “Vorage f ( 
Season. during yeur. clip t ll Exported Total 
mey' | (ieeesy): rath Dead. sacraeret | ashe produc 
Annual : 
Average. |Thousands.) Ib. | Thousand }b. 
192}-25 ... 38,378 75 286,786 925 23,599 12,325 | 328,635 
1926-30... 50,944 8-2 418,405 985 18,548 19,774 | 457,712 
1931-35... 53,691 8-2 438,594 1,035 | 34,109 14,326 | 488,064 
gue sae 54,426 8-2 445,206 1,815 43,908 490,929 
(ear— 
1980-31]... 48,840 79 + 385,105 | 6&85 22,740 | 18,790 | 427,220 
1931-32 ... 52,240 8:7 454,764 | 404 34,875 | 11,605 | 501,648 
1932-33... 55,612 8-6 , 478,703 459 39,663 18,255 | 532,080 
1933-34 ... 56,878 75 | 427,959 | 2,428 42,909 | 11,094 | 484,390 
1934-35 ... 54,884 8-1 | 446,437 1,301 30,356 16,887 | 494,981 
1935-36... 55,805 77 | 429,701 2,358 24,176 16,350 | 472,585 
1936-37... 55,485 8-3 | 459,650 1,423 24,303 18,240 | 503,616 
1937-38... 54,673 8-2 | 447,695 1,771 23,951 21,610 | 495,027 
1938-39... 51,530 76 | 391,627 2,427 25,677 17,410 | 487,141 
| ig a is 
1939-40... 54,637 91 497,356 1,095 47,822 546,273 
1940-41... 57,704 8-4 484,012 1,327 51,569 536,908 
1941-42 .,, 58,537 85 | 497,446 1,125 48,429 547,000 
1942-43... 57,654 78 | 448,968 1,278 47,292 497,538* 


* Exclusive of 14,000,000 lb. of 1943-44 wool shorn early under zone system. 
+Including Crutchings. Lambs shorn and lambs wool are included in the average. 


The period of shearing is usually between May and November, but 
approximately 5 per cent. of sheep are shorn in the autumn, 


Average Weight of Fleece. 


The average weight of the fleece fluctuates considerably from year to 
year with variations in seasonal conditions, and it is affected also by changes 
in the proportion of lambs shorn. The average over the last ten years 
was 8.1 lb. per head (sheep and lambs). 
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The average weight of fleece shorn from sheep and Jambs in statistical 
divisions of New South Wales in the four years ended March, 1939, to 1942, 
is shown below. Crutehings, which generally represent 2 or 8 per cent. 
of total wool production are not included. 


Tape 796.—Average Clip, Sheep and Lambs, 1938-39 to 1941-42. 


1988-39. 1939-40. | 1940~41 | 1641-42, 
Division. == = 7 - ; | | 

Sheep. | Lambs.| Sheep. ‘Lambs, /Sheep. Lambs. Sheep. ; Lambs, 

ib.) Th ib. ib. , tb. | Tb. th. | db. 

Tablelands—North ...  ...| 7-47] 3-20) 856 3°71 | 877! 3:77) 8-37 | 2.89 
Central | 7-49 | 2-06} 9°58 | 2°55 | 859 | 269 | 8.91 | 2-27 

South .. ..., 7-97 | 1-16 | 9°80: 1:51 | 63! 1-45) 896 | 1-41 
Total—Tablelands... ...)._ 7-63 | 1-82 | 928 | 2-26 | 8-78 | 2-84 | 8-79 | 2-07 
Western Sicpes—North —...), 7-56 | 3-08 | 9:26 | 4:21 | 846 | 3-47 | 855] 3-09 
Central ..., 735. | 2°49-|10-01 | 3°05 | 9°06 | 3-11 | 9:31 | 2-69 

Sonth —...| 7-25 | 2:09 | 9:96 | 2°89 | 8-88) 2-84 | 8-74 | 2:33 
Total—Western Slopes...) 7:39 | 2-51 | 9°72 | 3:24 | 8°79 | 3:04 | 8-84 | 2-61 
Plains—North wee ae] 826 | 3-77 [10-05 | 4:32 | Odd | 4:15 | 8.75 | 3-80 
Central we ae| 768 | 3:76 110-72 | 3-56 | 9°50 | 3°74 | 9-58 | 3-71 
Riverina... | 754 | 226 | 10-26 | 2:85 | 804 | 2-76 | O44 | 2-44 
Total—Plains =... | 7°80 | 3-23 10°35 | 3-40) 9-25 | 3-33 | 9-31 | 3-13 
Western Division... ...) 9-45 | 3:68 [10-41 | 3-47 | 10-11 | 3-74 [10-15 | 3-69 
New South Waies w| 784 | 2-78 | 9-88 | 3:19) 9-09 | 318 | 9-14 | 2-86 


As the figures quoted in the preceding table are for greasy wool, com- 
parisons between divisions necessitate allowance for the presence in the 
fleece of foreign matter such as dust and burr. Generally the greasy 
wool from the tablelands produccs the highest yield of scoured wool. The 
yield is lower in the Western Slopes, the Plains, Riverina, and Western 
Division. 


During the last ten years the average weight of clip per sheep has been 
8.8lb., and per lamb, 2.9lb. The annual averages for sheep (exclusive of 
lambs) in respective districts according to terrain have been as follow:— 


TasLe 727—Average Clip per Sheep in Divisions, 1932-33 to 1941-42. 


Season. Tablelands. | cient | Plains. . en rae 

Ib, Jb. Ib. Tb. Ib. 

1932-33 8°8 9-0 Oey; 10-7 9-4 
1933-34 PI 78 82 86 8-0 
1934-35 85 8:3 9°2 10°4 89 
1935-36 78 79 86 9.4 8:3 
1936-37 86 8-7 91 105 9°0 
1937-38 85 8:4 9-2 10-2 8-9 
1938-39 76 74 78 95 78. 
1939-40 93 7 10-4 10°4 9-9 
1940-41 8-8 8.8 93 10-1 91 
1941-42 88 88 9-3 10-2 91 
Average 10 years, 8-4 85 91 10-0 88 


The foregoing averages are exclusive of crutchings. 
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Zone System for Shearing Sheep. 


The shearing of sheep in New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania has 
been organised under a system of zoning in accordance with National 
Security Regulations issued in May, 1942. The system was extended to 
South Australia in 1943. The State of New South Wales is subdivided 
oa a climatic basis into seven zones, and sheep in each zone must be shorn 
during the period prescribed. The object of the system is to ensure an 
adequate supply of labour for shearing and economy in using it. 


Woon MARKETING. 


For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers increased, 
however, there developed a tendency, which harmonised entirely with Aus- 
tralian interests, to seek supplies of the raw muterial at their source, and 
after the year 1885 local wool sales began to assume importance. 


Sydney Woo? Sales. 


Sydney is the largest primary wool market in the world. Wool sales 
usually commence about September and continue in series on fixed dates 
over a period of eight or nine months. The sales are attended by repre- 
sentatives of firms from practically every country in which woollen goods 
are manufactured extensively. Since the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, the sales have been suspended, and the wool is being sold under the 
appraisement system during the currency of the British wool purchase 
agreement. j 


The following statement compiled from the records of the Sydney Wool 
Selling Brokers’ Association snows particulars of Sydney wool sales since 
1921-22. The information for 1939-40 and later seasons relates to wocl 
appraised at the Sydney centre, and the appraised value thereof. The 
quautity and value stated for 1941-42 includes wool appraised at New- 
castle and Goulburn. 


TaBLE 728.—Sydney Wool Sales. 


| 

| WoolSold. | Provortion of Wool of each Description Sold. ! pees NaN 

(css. Sie are r per Bale, 
Season, | Weight. Breed. {Grom} a)}i-., Condlnon: 

asin | Value. ‘ i 

| grease, | | Merino. Grose: eee | Lambs. | Greasy. Beoured Greasy Scoured. 
en ; r 

'h.c00 | £000 /Per cent.|Per cent. | Per cent. |Per cent.|Per cent.(Per cent.| Ib, | Ib. 
1921~22 | 313,886, 14,755 73-2 26:8 | 25-7 4:3 90-7 9-3 | +30 | 240 
1922-23 | 268,873 | 18,922 79-0 21-0 9493 57 93:3 67 | 321 | 234 
1923-24 | 224,719; 21,445 83°9 WL 96°68 j a4 92°6 74! 318 : 228 

212,664 | 22,624 859 : 141 947 a3 ' 9571 4°97; 827° 232 

| 845,685 | 23,776 86°6 134 | 937 | 63 | 952 48/315 ! 227 

374,925 - 26,377 | 87°9 121 949 51 9f1 59 | 822 | 208 

338,476 26,885 90°3 7 95°3 47 | 937) 6°83 | 306 | 226 

356,696 25,113 86) 1b4 | 960 40; 95-9 | 41) 213 | 286 
1929-30 | 342,084. 14,888 90'1 | 99 + 95°5 45 | 957 43305 } 231 
1930-31 | 331.476: 11,748 90.1 | 9a 96°5 3:5 | 949 5.1; 309 | 225 

378,006 | 12,727 90.0 10:0 |} 94°5 55 94:0 | 6.0 | 308 | 

417,443 °° 14,358 | 90.1 9°9 94-0 60 | $18 | 8.2 | 311 | 

347,587 21,974 90.0 10.6 | 954 4.65 Qls | 8.5 | 304 | 

387,531 j 15,359 90.3 9.7 | 952 | 4.3 5 93.7 | 6.3 | 807 — 

364,056 | 20,517 50.4 9.6 951 | 4.9 92.8 7.2 | 206 | 

388,181 25,980 911 &9 95-3 4:7 94°6 54 | 300 

336,346 . 17.621 a1-3 87 95°6 | 4-43 95-3 4:7 | 298 

357,049 ; 15,078 90-9 91 | 97°0 30 94-9 Bl | 302 
939 444,651 | 28,018 8971 109 | 948 | 52) 93:2 68 | 312 |) 
1940-41 | 403,859 19.851 11°38 | 94°8 5:2 90°9 91) 307 | 
1941-42 | 443,136 22,073 | 86" 14°0 95°6 ah 90°7 93 | 310 | 


| 
| 
H 
} 
| 
} 
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The figures as to quantity and value in Table 728 are not comparable with 
records of production, because considerable quantities of wool grown in 
New South Wales have been sold in other States, notably in Victoria and 
South Australia, while small quantities of wool from the other States, 
mainly from Queensland, were marketed in Sydney. Part of the wool of 
New South Wales was sold at Albury and, in recent years, at Newcastle. 
In addition wool was appraised at Goulburn in the years 1939-40 to 1941-42. 


British Government's Purchase of Australian Wool. 


The critical international situation led to postponement of the opening 
auction sales of 1939-40 planned to commence in Sydney on 28th August, 
1939. Shortly after war was declared it was arranged that the British 
Government would purchase the Australian wool clip during the war and 
one full season thereafter. This purchase is analogous to the successful 
arrangements of the last war (see the Year Book for 1919, page 527). 


In terms of the agreement between the Commonwealth Government and 
the Government of Great Britain, the average price was fixed at 10.75d. 
sterling (equivalent to 13.4875d. Australian) per lb., greasy, at store. This 
price was paid in the seasons 1939-40 to 1941-42 inclusive, and it was in- 
creased in July, 1942, by 15 per cent. to 12.3625d. sterling, or 15.4531d. 
Australian. In addition the British Government agreed to pay a sum 
not exceeding 2d. Australian per lb. of wool to cover expenses from broker’s 
store to shipboard (Australian ports). Payment by the British Govern- 
ment for the wool acquired is made on appraisement irrespective of the 
time of shipment and the British Government is responsible for shipping 
arrangements and for cost and risks of transport overseas. 


Profits arising from the sale of wool for use outside the United King- 
dom are to be shared equally between the Commonwealth and the United 
Kingdom. 

Provision is made by National Security Regulations to implement the 
agreement in Australia. The scheme is administered by the Central Wool 
Committee, consisting of a chairman, an executive member and eleven 
other members representing various sections of the wool industry, viz., four 
growers, three brokers, a buyer, a manufacturer, a member of the Austra- 
lian Workers’ Union, and a member of the Federated Storemen and 
Packers’ Union. 


In each State there is a State Wool Committee to carry out arrange- 
ments for appraisement under the directions of the Central Committee. 
The members of these committees also are connected with the wool in- 
dustry, viz., two growers, three selling brokers, a buyer, a manufacturer. 
and a scourer. 


The sale or purchase of wool except in terms of the Regulations is 
prohibited. All wool must be submitted for appraisement, and each parcel 
is appraised by three appraisers, one representing the selling broker on 
behalf of the grower, and two representing the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth Government may appoint as chairman of the Central Wool 
Committee a Justice of the High Court of Australia or a Judge of a State 
Supreme Court. The Minister appoints the other members of the Central 
Committee, and, upon recommendation of the Central Wool Committee, 
the members of the State Committees and the appraisers. 


For the purpose of appraising wool according to description, the Central 
Committee has prepared a table of limits or lists of appraisement types 


ie 
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which contains more than 1,500 items. Soon after wool is appraised the 
grower receives through the usual trade channels the appraised value, less 
5 per cent. (10 per cent. in 1939-40), which is retained by the Central 
Committee for adjustment should the aggregate appraised value exceed the 
total value in terms of the agreement. In each season, however, the total 
value as appraised has been less than the value at the agreed price and 
the retention money as well as the additional amount required to adjust 
the respective valuations has been distributed amongst the growers. 

Ta the case of wool derived from skins suppliers are paid full appraised 
value on appraisement and do not participate in payments over and above 
the appraised value. 

Particulars of appraisements of the Australian wool clip in each of the 
seasons, 1939-40 to 1941-42, are shown below. Appraisements of skin 
wools and wool purchased by Australian manufacturers are included. 


Taste 729.—Appraisements of Australian Wool, 1989-40 to 1941-42. 


| Payments to Suppliers. 
Quantity of Wool. 
Season. | | Appraised Value. | \dditional Pay- 
' i rere ., meat (to adjust | 
j | Average appraised to \ Total. 
Greasy. | Scoured. | Toial. per Ib. fiat rate value). 
: (greasy).* | 
, : | 
1b.000 1b.000 £000 / da. , £000 j £000 
1939-40 eas 1,066,237 45,829 | 59,842 | 12-40 ; 4,881 | 64,723 
1940-41 eu 990,83 53,206 55,251 j 12-08 5,709 t 60,960 
1941—42 Wes 1,034,617 \ 55,853 58,472 | 


| 12-24 5,168 | 63,640 
\ i 


*11b. scoured wool is reckoned as equal to 2 ib. greasy. 

The average appraised price per Ib. (greasy) in 1939-40 was less by 
1.0347d. or 8.84 per cent. than the agreed price, 13.4875d., payable by the 
British Government. The deficiency was 1.8425d. or 11.19 per cent. in 
1940-41, and 1.1955d. or 9.77 per cent. in 1941-42. Consequently, additional 
payments were made to suppliers of participating wools at the end of each 
season to adjust the appraised values to the flat rate purchase values, viz., 
84 per cent. in 1940, 11 per cent. in 1941, and 94 per cent. in 1942. 

Details of appraisements in each State in 1940-41 and 1941-42 are shown 
below; the particulars for 1939-40 were published in the previous issue of 
the Year Book. Wool appraised at Albury is included in the Victorian 
appraisements. : 


Tapin 730.—Appraisements of Wool in Each State, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 


] 


1940-41. i 1941-42, 
State. Quantity of Wool.| Appraised Value. Quantity of Wool. Appraised Value. 
1 
a es Average || Average 
per tb. } | per lb, 
| Greasy. | Scoured.) Total. | (greasy Greasy. | Scoured.' Total. (greasy 
i basis). i i basis). 
: Ib.000 | 1b.000 | £000 a. |, Ib,000 | 1.000 | £000 | 4, 
New South Wales ...; 388,281 | 21,923 ) 21,318 11-84 401,969 | 20,583 | 22,073 11-95 
Victoria aes ..-| 238,166 | 11,658 | 14,283 13-11 | 255,918 ) 14,982 | 15,911 13-36 
Queensland ... -».{170,370 | 13,740 9,714 11-78 || 182,245 | 14,099 | 10,542 12-02 
South Australia +! 110,354 3,358 5,324 10-91 {| 105,158 3,335 5,052 10-84 
Western Australia ...: 67,363 ; 2,233 3,578 | 11-95 | 72,599 | 2,199 3,782 5 11-79 
Tasmania... veel 16,294 292 1,084 | 14:70 |j 16,737 655 1,112 | 14-78 
Total... ...| 990,833 | 53,206 | 55,251 12-08 |] 1,034,617 | 55,854 | 58,472 12-24 
| } 
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Wool required for manufacture in Australia is excluded from the agree- 
ment for sale to Great Britain, and arrangements have been made to enable 
the manufacturers to select supplies from appraised wools. The appraised 
price, plus 4d. per lb. for costs and contingencies, was charged for such 
wool in 1939-40, and the average price for purchases by manufacturers 
in this season proved to be less than the flat rate value payable by the 
British Government. Therefore the manufacturers were required to add 
for subsequent purchases a percentage on appraised values, viz., 74 per 
cent. in 1940-41, and 15 per cent. in later seasons. Early in the year, 
1941, there was an increase in the demand for woollen products for ex- 
port, and a further additional charge on appraised value (to be paid on 
export) was imposed on wool used in the manufacture of goods exported; 
for such wool the price, as from 17th February, 1941, was approximately 
27 per cent. above the appraised price. In accordance with an amend- 
ment of the wool regulations in November, 1942, the price of wool to Aus- 
tralian manufacturers was fixed, after determination by the Prices Com- 
missioner, at appraised price, plus 10 per ccnt. for shorn wool, and 
appraised price, plus 5 per cent. for skin wool—with the addition of deliv- 
ery charges in each case. In 1939-40 manufacturers purchased 99,221,522 
lb. greasy and 2,465,705 Ib. scoured, for which they paid £5,687,166, 
average price being 13.805d. per lb. greasy. In 1940-41 manufacturers’ 
purchases were 115,916,820 lb. greasy and 3,994,023 lb. scoured, payments 
being £7,126,887, or 18.805d. per lb. (greasy). Manufacturers’ purchases 
of 1941-42 wool were 136,234,355 Ib. greasy, and 7,381,770 lb. scoured, and 
payments amounted to £8,993,906; in addition an amount of £137,000 was 
paid for purchases from stocks held on account of the British Govern- 
ment. 


Sheepskins available for export are purchased by the British Government 
in terms of an agreement concluded early in 1940. The scheme is admin- 
istered by the Central Wool Committee, with the assistance of the Sheep- 
skin Sub-Committee, in terms of National Security Regulations issued on 
Qnd May, 1940. The sheepskins are purchased on behalf of the British 
Government at appraised values, according tc a sheepskin table of limits. 
Sheepskins carrying not more than 3-inch of wool are excluded from the 
appraisements but the export of such skins is controlled by the Committee. 
Fellmongers in Australia who purchase sheepskins are required to submit 
the skin wools for appraisement under the wool purchase scheme and may 
then dispose of the pelts. Particulars cf such skins are not included in 
the following table which relates to sheepskins acquired on account of the 
British Government :— 


Tapin 731.—Appraisements of Wool Sheepskins, 1939-40 to 1941-42. 


New South Wales. Australia. 
Season. Sheepskins. Sheepskins. 

Appraised - Appraised 
Value. | Value. 

No. Weight. | No. Weight. 

Ib. £ | Tb. £ 
1939-40. nae 376,329 2,789,829 88,043 1,604,631 | 11,012,544 352,592 
1940-41... «| 1,078,908 8,504,351 282,380 7,645,280 49,454,306 1,501,557 
1941-42. «=| 1,170,385 7,847 613 217,544 7,566,080 47,788,050 1,350,558 
! | 


$$$ 
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A small quantity of appraised sheepskins were purchased by Australian 
manufacturers, viz., 42,968 Ib. valued at £1,654 in 1939-40, and 217,476 lb. 
valued at £7,494 in 1940-41. 


Prices or Woot. 


The following statement shows the average prices of greasy wool in 
New South Wales since 1876, Average prices obtained at Sydney auctions 
have been recorded by the Sydney Wool Selling Brokers’ Association since 
1899. Between 1876 and 1899 the table shows the average value of greasy 
wool as declared in export returns obtained by the New South Wales Cus- 
toms Department. All prices are stated in Australian currency :— 


TasLe 722.—-Prices of Wool, Sydney, 1876 to 1943. 


| 
| 


1 
Average Export Value of Greasy Wool || Average Price realised for Greasy Wool at Sydney auctions. 
f.o.b. Sydney. 4 

It 


1 \ | 
Year Average Year | Average I Season | Average | Season | Average , Season | Average 
ended Price ended Price {| ended Price | ended ; Price | ended Price 
31 Dec. | Per Ib. | 81 Dee. | Per ib. |, 30 June. | Per Yb. | 30 June. | Per lb. | SO June. | Per Ib. 

i ' | ! : i as 
bid | 1 dt | d. ad. | d. 
1876; Il | 1888 8b, Isag | 7k 1914 94 | 1929 165 
1877 103 1889 8t | 1900 118 1915 | 88 1930 10°5 
1878 : 103; 1890 | 8 1901 | 5B 1916 103 1931 8-7 
1879 | = 9 | 1891 | 7 | «(1902 | BE | 1917 142¢| 1932 8-3 
Jgso | JO}; 1802 | 74. 1903 8 1918 1427; 1933 85 
SS; WOE 1893 | 62 1904 | 8} 1919 | 1934 15°38 
18s2 | 103 | 1894 | 5E 1905 Se 1950 | hr 1935 9-7 
1883 102 | 1885 : 68) 1966. 9 y921 | 124 1936 14°0 
1834) 107: 1896 i Th) 1907 | 9} 1922 124) 1937 16-4 
1885 | $2) 1897 7 , 1908 | 9 1923 174 | 1938 12:7 
18s6 | 8 1898; 72) 1909 © 7% | 1924 234 | 1939 103 
18s7 | 8 ; 1916 94 1925 27} | 1940 13-4f 
19a 84] 1926 164 | 1941 13-1¢ 
| | 1912 8k} 1927 VF} 1942 1S-1t 
} } : 1913 98 1928 193 } 1943 15-1f 
i | 


+ Price as appraised under Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. The average amouut to be added to the 
value of greasy wool in respeet of surplus profits is 7-13d. per |b. of whicli 3-G9d. accrued tu Australian 
growers. 

} Based upon the agreed price for sale of the ¢lip to the British Government. Share of profits on sale 
outside United Kingdom to be added. Average stated for 1942-43 is preliminary estimate. 


These figures since 1899 represent the average price of wool sold during 
the year, and furnish an accurate guide to the average value per pound 
(greasy) of the clip produced in individual years, exeept that allowance for 
carry over of unsold wool is necessary in three seasons, viz.:—-~The average 
price realised for wool produced in 1920-21 was 128d.; in 1924-25, 238d.; and 
in 1925-26, 164d. The prices shown above are affected over long terms 
by changes in the proportion of merino to crossbred, and by 
such variable qualities as length, fineness, and soundness. Over short 
terms comparison is affected in a small degree by changes in the proportion 
of natural grease in the wool and by variations in the proportionate quanti- 
ties of wool of various qualities. The wool sold locally as scoured is of 
Hmited range and quantity, and the prices are not sufficiently representa- 
tive to be of value for comparative purposes. 
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Average Monthly Prices of Greasy Wool. 


An index of average monthly prices of wool at Sydney auctions was 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book. It was based on data as to 
the clean scoured prices of principal types of wool obtained for successive 
sales from September, 1924, to the end of 1988-39, the last wool year prior 
to the wartime purchase by Great Britain. These were combined into 
monthly averages and converted into an index in terms of pence per lb. 
greasy comparable with the annual averages shown in Table 732. 


Wool Publicity and Research. 


Publicity and research in relation to the pastoral industry is undertaken 
by Australian Pastoral Research Trust Limited. Its objects are to pro- 
mote the growth, development, and best interests of the pastoral and 
grazing industry, especially through scientific and economic research relat- 
ing to stock diseases, animal pests, harmful plant life, edible plants, and 
drought feeding problems. The work of the Trust is co-ordinated with 
that of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


In 1936 the Commonwealth established the Wool Publicity and Research 
TI’und to receive proceeds of a tax at a rate not exceeding 6d. per bale on 
woo] marketed. The Fund is administered by the Australian Wool Board. 
The amount of tax collected in Australia was £84,279, including £34,229 
in New South Wales, in 1940-41 and £85,934, including New South Wales 
collections £35,400, in 1941-42. 


The Board’s income in 1940-41 was £87,134 and expenditure amounted to 
£71,705 including £89,139 on the overseas Secretariat, £17,469 in grants 
for pastoral research projects, and £11,020 for wool display and publicity 
in Australia. 


Similar provision for publicity and research was made in South Africa 
and New Zealand, and the Australian Wool Board and representatives of 
the wool industry of those countries have co-operated in the establishment 
ef an International Wool Publicity and Research Fund. Contributions 
are based on the average quantity of wool exported over a period of five 
years so that the Australian quota is approximately 62 per cent. of the 
total. The Fund came into operation as from ist July, 1937, and the 
Australian contribution for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1941 
(including the cost of transfer of funds to London) amounted to £39,139 


Australian currency. 


The authority in each country undertakes interna! research and publicity, 
and upon such work a considerable proportion of the proceeds of the levy in 
Australia will be expended. During the five years of its administration the 
Australian Wool Board allocated the sum of £74,056 for scientific pastoral 
research, the investigations including sheep discases, nutrition, external 
parasites, fertility, poison plants, pasture management, agrostology and 
wool investigations. 
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Invex or RatyraLL ty SHEEP DISTRICTS. 

The following table shows a monthly index of rainfall in the sheep 
distwiass of New South Wales. The index represents the weighted average 
ratio of actual to normal rainfall in each month, the normal in each month 
being the average over a long period of years and represented by 100:— 


Tapie 733.—Index of Rainfall in Sheep Districts, 1929 to 1942. 


Month and | 1928- | 1929- | 1930- | 1931- | 1922- 1988- | 1934- |1935- |1936- |1937- | 1938-} 1939-| 1940- | 1941- 
Seagon, 29, 30. 31. 82. 33, 34, 35 36. | 37. | 38. 39, 40. | 43. 42 
1 
Spring— 
Sept. 96 79 46 62 |. 166 161 83 | 142 61 73 37 41 109 56 
Oct. 71 83 207 46 63 131 ' 271 | 128 46 96 | 148 121 18 73 
Nov. 40 100 83 119 117 208 168 31 14 97 77 148 52 73 
Summer— } 
Dee, 27 &6 166 135 54; 142; 76 92 | 200 65 9 35 123 384 
Jan. 23 75 55 17 126 136 4115 ) 173 | 122) 85 69 30 319 84 
Feb. 145 43 87 91 17; 274 87; 162 70 72 | 149 34 78 | 147 
Autumn— i 
March 72 64 255 152 44 22 21) 146 | 124; 17 | 251 46 152 V4 
April 161 63 210 157 86 | 106 143 55 33 67 | 214 204 16 27 
May 23 { 90] 280 57 86; 15 28 69 42 | 119 | 53 33 58 | 196 
Winter— | I 
June 40} 154 193 59 69 74 30 84 71 72 | 104 17 95 | 118 
July 20 119 O4 85 150 165 103 | 197 36] 99 71 21 47 | 149 
Aug. 102 121 43 101 51 136 59 98 | 113 | 151 | 200 36 37 TZ 
Spring 69 87 112 82 115 167 176 | 100 40 89 87 103 60 70 
Summer 65 638 86 81 66 184 93 | 142 | 131; 74 76 33 173 72 
Autumn 82 74 248 122 72 48 64 90 66 68 | 173 94 75 99 
Winter 57 | 1381] 119) 82 | 90 | 125 64 | 126 71 / 107 | 125 25 60 | 113 
Meare lo Sa Si, a | oe cee ee ee eee Ie hire eee | a eg alae 
ended. 68 90 | 139 92 86) 131 99 | 115 77| 85 | 115 64 92] 88 
August. i : 
Average Clip per Sheep (Ib.) 
(Season Lae | | 
following) 79 | 87 | 86 T5 81 77 | 83 | 82) 76 )91 | &4 85] 7:3 


The average weight of wool per sheep shorn in each next succeeding 
year is shown at the foot of the foregoing table. It is clearly indicated 
that there is a close relationship between rainfall and the weight of the 
fleece, years of poor rainfall almost invariably resulting in a decline in the 
quantity of wool shorn per sheep. Whilst satisfactory seasonal conditions 
throughout the year are needed for good results, summer and autumn 
rains exercise a considerable influence upon wool production. This influence 
is illustrated in the reference of 1981-32 and 1936-87. Although rainfall 
over the whole season in each of those years was below average, moderate 
rains fell in summer and autumn and the average weight of fleece shorn in 
the next succeeding years was relatively high. 


he low average weight per fleece in 1938-89 was the result of two years 
of dr ovght relieved only in the autumn of 1939. The average clip per 
sheep in 1939-40 established a record and was consequent upon substantial 
rainfall in the late summer and early winter of 1938-39. 


CATTLE. 


Apart from dairying, industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, 
as the production of beef for export, have never existed on a large scale in 
New South Wales. Local production scarcely meets the requirements of 
loeai consumption, and cattle are imported from Queensland. There is a 
small export trade in frozen and tinned beef. The number of cattle 
depastured in 1922 (3,546,530) was the highest recorded in the State. 
Subsequently unfavourable markets led to a diminution in herds. 
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From 1930 to 1935, there was temporary revival in the breeding of 
eattle for beef for export, and the number in the latter year was almost as 
high as in 1922, The decline in recent years was the result of a decrease 
in imports, heavy slaughterings and unfavourable seasons in the dairying: 


districts. 


The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, includ- 
ing dairy cattle, at various dates :— 


TaBLe 784.-Total Number of Cattle in New South Wales, 1861 to 1943. 


5 
Year.* Cattle. | Year.* Cattle. if Year.* Cattle. 
| 
1861 2,271,923 1901 2,047,454 1935 3,482,831 
1866 1,771,809 | 1906 2,549,944 1936 3,388,538 
1871 2,014,888 1911 3,194,236 1937 3,288,169 
1876 3,131,013 1916 2,405,770 1938 3,019,581 
1881 2,597,348 1921 3,375,267 1939 2,811,884 
1886 1,367,844 || 1926 2,937,130 1940 2,762,653 
1891 2,128,838 1931 2,840,473 1941 2,769,061 
1896 2,226,163 1934 3,361,771 1942 2,878,450 
1943 3,030,546 


* Ag at 3ist December to 1916 ; 30th June 1921, to 1931 ; and 31st March in later years, 


Particulars of cattle according to sex and age at 31st March, in each of 
the last eleven years are shown below :— 


Tas.e 785.—Cattle According to Sex, 1938 to 1948. 


Cows and Helfers. 


As at Bulls over Bullocks Calves Grand 

. ; and under Total. 

oe eas Registered Other. Total. Steers. 1 year. ss 

| Daizies. j | 
t 

1933 52,922 |1,124,006 | 833,472 1,957,478 562,894 | 567,880 | 3,141,174 
1934 54,786 \1,155,800 | 916,227 H 2,072,027 670,485 | 564,473 | 3,361,77E 
1935 55,028 (1,173,763 | 969,832 | 2,143,595 668,615 | 615,593 | 3,482,831 
1936 55,354 |1,157,584 | 976,089 ; 2,133,673 625,795 | 573,716 | 3,388,538 
1937 54,078 |1,128,228 | 973,280 | 2,101,508 614,655 | 517,928 | 3,288,169 
1938 50,906 |1,094,915 | 867,435 | 1,962,350 523,884 | 482,441 | 3,019,581 
1939 49,463 {1,068,906 | 782,053 | 1,850,°59 473,658 | 437,804 | 2,811,884 
1940 49,361 |1,068,999 | 774,394 1,843,393 386,787 | 483,112 | 2,762,653. 
1941 50,900 (1,054,770 | 779,282 1,834,052 409,183 | 474,926 | 2,769,061 
1942 53,195 (1,055,172 839,65 1,885,822 401,281 | 588,152 | 2,878,450 
1943 | 58,289 {1,054,511 | 873,191 1,927,702 487,859 | 556,696 | 3,030,546 


Calving. 


Information as to the number cf calves dropped has not been collected 
since 1931, because unsatisfactory features rendered the returns of doubt- 
ful value. According to the returns received the average number was. 
893,719 per annum in the five years ended 1924-25, and 897,711 in the 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30, reaching a peak of 947,442 in 1930-21. 
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Particulars of calves slaughtered for food, and the number surviving at 
the end of each year, are shown in the following table :— 


Tas_e 7386.—Calves Slaughtered and Number at end of Year, 1921 to 1942. 


Year Calves. [ Year | Calves. | Year | Calves. 

ended |- we i ended | | ended eee aeenerre 

30th a), iSurviving |! 31st | | Surviving 31st ‘ _ ; Surviving 

June. sleaeh: | atend || March. | Sete at end March. | stuart | atend 
| of Year. |: | rec. | _ of Year. |! | * | of Year. 


4 | 
Av.1921-25 | 123,134) 486,933 * 1933 | 208,895 | 567,880 | 1938 | 457,864 | 482,441 
» 1926-30 | 158,158} 444,747| 1934 | 270,466 | 564,473 | 1939 | 458,613 | 437,804 
2s 1931-85 | 233,744| 549,542 | 1985 | 370,739] 615,593) 1940 | 441,043) 483,112 


», 1936-40 | 457,500, 499,000 | 1936 | 443,761 573,716)! 1941 | 492,345) 474,926 
i | , 1937 | 486,231 | ae 1942 421,564] 538,152 
! 


Increases during the last ten years in the number of calves slaughtered 
for human consuniption were attributable largely to improvement in 
facilities for slaughtering and marketing. 


Interstate Movements of Cattle. 

By reason of diseases among the cattle of certain districts, and the 
presence of cattle tick in the north-east of New South Wales and in parts 
of Queensland, the interstate movement of cattle is closely regulated. 

The following table shows the number of live cattle (so far as recorded) 
which passed into and out of New South Wales during each of the last 
ten years in comparison with the yearly average for the quinquennial 
periods since 1926. Practically all the movement is over-land, compara- 
tively few cattle being transported by sea:— 


Taste 737,—Interstate Movements of Cattle, 1926 to 1942. 


1 


| Froin New South Wales. i To New Scuth Wales. 

ae Fe Senne Rise a = 

' | To | ' From | 

Year. To | To South |; | -Bror ' From | South | 
ended | Victoria, | Queens- -Australia | Total. | y jop tia ; Queens: | Australia’ Total. 

30th June. | e land. = and by i Ore: ; kand. , and by § 

i ‘ ea. | 1 : Sea. 

a ~ jy No | Ne. | No Now | No. | Now) Nowy Now 


Ay. 1926-30 | 122,542 : 23,082 | 19,207 '164,781 : 36,689 ; 248,028 ' 1,192 | 285,909 
», 1931-35 |105,368 | 13,522 | 14,630 133,520 , 34,991 238,269 1,533. | 269,793 


33 1936-40 | 74,922 | 31.158 | 12,793 , 118,873 ; 28,258 | 172,677 | 2,198 | 203,133 


1932-33 137,970 | 13,117 | 12.512 , 163.599 
1933-34; 89,176 | 11,459 6,757 | 107,392 
1934-35! 55,674 | 15,651 | 14,051 | 85,376 
1935-36 | 57,276 , 33,781 9,386 | 100,443 
1936-37 | 69,175 | 35,732 | 15,873 , 120,780 

| 

| 


29,409 | 154,462 
38,102 | 264,835 
33,206 | 261,348 
48,532 | 140,953 1,935 | 191,420 
21,938 |167,269 741 | 189,948 
17,428 | 126,804 2,017 | 146,249 
32,607 | 191,119 3,918 | 227,644 
| 26,256 | 18,561 | 170,249 | 20,785 | 237,242 | 2,378 | 260,405 
| 95,532 | 11,183 | 14,168 120,883 | 21.496 (251,556 | 3,680 | 276,732 
| 54,117 | 19,233 | 12,163 76,516 | 16,450 22747 | 4,799 | 248,726 
i i} uy ! 


616 } 184,487 
4,060 | 306,997 
2,115 | 296,669 


1937-38 62,403 | 30,744 | 9,008 ! 102,157 
1938-39 | 69.323 | 29,277 | 11,135 | 100,735 
1939-40 | 125,432 | 
1940-41 
1941-42 


Although the effects of seasonal variations are apparent there is, on the 
whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to New South Wales from 
Queensland, and an appreciable export to Victoria. The interchange with 
South Australia is small, ; 

During the last five years covered in the fable there was an excess of 
imports from Queensland of 926,502 cattle, and an excess of exports to 
Victoria amounting to 289,048. The total net gain to New South Wales 
from all sources was 589,216, 
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Increase and Decrease of Cattle. 

The number of cattle in New South Wales varies under the influence 
of three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural increase, or 
excess of calving over deaths from causes other than slaughtering. The 
operations in these during recent years is shown in part below:— 


TasLe 738.—Increase and Decrease of Cattle, 1933 to 1942. 


Calves rear Cattle and Cattle Cattle at 
rear, | NefGumperts | Cfurviving xt | Calves died, | Staushisred | “ond ‘ot 
31st March). Drought, etc. Calves). Year. 

1932-33 20,888 567,880 76,747 494,351 3,141,174 
1933-34 199,605 564,473 83,857 494,610 3,361,771 
1934-35 211,293 615,593 71,375 600,698 3,482,831 
1935-36 90,977 573,716 141,006 652,032 3,388,538 
1936-37 69,168 517,928 133,077 | 699,467 3,288,169 
1937-38 44,092 482,441 134,721 764,375 3,019,581 
1938-39 126,909 437,804 140,478 | 676,786 2,811,884 
1939-40 90,156 483,112 69,279 681,425 2,762,653 
1940-41 155,849 474,926 137,781 557,380 2,769,061 
1941-42 172,210 538,152 * 619,059 2,878,450 


* Not available. 


The figures shown in the table do not balance from year to year because 
it is not possible to obtain all necessary data relative to calving and to 
disposal of calves. Nevertheless the table illustrates in a general way the 
influence of the various factors. 


Horses. 


The number of horses in New South Wales was highest in 1913 when 
there were 746,170. The number was maintained near this level until 2 
decline cecurred during a drought which terminated in June, 1920. With 
increased use of motors for transport and tractors on farms there was a 
further decline in more recent years. 

The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales in 
quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1986, and in each of the last five 
years. 


TABLE 739.—Horses in New South Wales, 1861 to 1942. 


Year.* Horses. Year.* Horses. Year.* Horses. 

i | i 

| 
1861 233,220 || —-1896 | 510,636 =| «1931 524,512 
1866 274,437 1901 | 486,716 || 1936 542,862 
1871 304,100 | 1906 | 537,762 | 1938 528,625 
1876 366,703 || 1911 | 689,00 | 1939 531,355 
1881 398,577 || «1916 719,542 1940 534,837 
1886 =| ~—- 361,663 1921 663,178 1941 531,776 
1891 469,647 | 1926 651,035 4 1942 525,697 

) 


* As at 31st December, to 1911; at 30th June, 1916, to 1931; and at 31st March thereafter. 
The types of horses in New South Wales as at 31st March, 1941, and 
1942 were respectively, as follow :— 
Broken, Draught, 226,196 and 216,298; Van horses, 32,653 and 35,818 ; 
Saddle horses, 140,290 and 139,100; and Ponies 14 hands and 
under, 45,171 and 46,703. 


Unbroken, over one year: 58,329 and 60,857. 
Foals under one year: 29,137 and 26,921. 
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There is comparatively little interstate movement of horses except to 
and from Queensland, and practically no import by sea. The recorded net 
import of horses interstate by land was 8,297 in 1940-41 and 701 in 1941-42. 


The recorded number of horses which died from disease, drought, etc., 
on rural holdings was 15,882 in 1939-40, and 20,442 in 1940-41. 


Horse Breeding. 

The “Horse Breeding Act, 1940,” aims at improving the breed of 
‘horses. The Western Division of the State is outside the scope of the 
Act, and thoroughbred horses registered in the Australian Stud Book 
are exempted from its provisions. The main object of the Act is to ensure 
the registration of stallions for breeding purposes. Such registration can 
only be obtained after a veterinary officer of the Department of Agri- 
eulture has certified that the auimsl conforms to an approved standard. 

The following table shows the number of foals recorded at the end of 
eertain years since 1909 :— 


Taste 740.—Foals, 1909 to 1942. 
nn 
Foals reared | Foals reared | | Foals reared Foals reared 
ear: | AMarNR I “seease: | AGERE Seance | EMER I) cean't | ae 
year). i year). i year). i year.) 
il | ij 
| | i i i 
Av. | | | 
4909-13 73,182 1928 | 22,922 1933 28,925 3 1988 39,510 
1916 41,318 1929 | 19,991 1934 34,238 | 1939 29,282 
192] 20,065 1920 16,716 || 1935 40,839 H 1940 | 29,014 
1926 36,521 1931 16,370 } 1936 43,092 | 2941 29,137 
1927 28,282 | 1932 22,559 || 1937 43,526 | 1942 26,921 
a 


*At 31st December, to 1916; 30th June, 1921 to 1931; and 31st March from 1932 onwards, 


Orner Live Srock. 

Particulars of the number of pigs in tlhe State are shown in Table 714 
of this chapter, and in the chapter relating to dairying. 

The recorded number of goats in New South Wales at 21st March, 1941, 
was 14,156, including 1,640 Angora goats. Under the provisions of the Dog 
and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes of draught is 
prohibited. 

In New South Wales came's are used principally as carriers on the 
Western Plains, but their number is declining. The number at 31st 
March, 1941, was only 245, as conipared with 1,792 at the close of the year 
1913. 

Donkeys and mules are not used extensively in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1941 being 181 donkeys and 45 mules. Most of these are 
‘situated in the Western Division, where they are used for purposes of 
‘transport. 


Pricts or Live Sroock. 

The following statement shows the average prices of certain classes of 
fat stock in the metropolitan saleyards at Flemington during the years 
1938 to 1942. The averages stated are the means of the monthly prices 
in each calendar year, and the monthly prices are the averages for all 
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stock sold each sale day during the month. Prices of certain types of pigs 
are given in Table 773. Monthly prices of these and other classes and 
grades of fat stock are published in the Statistical Register. ; 


Taste 741—Average Prices of Fat Stock, 1988 to 1942, 


Stock. 1938, | 1939. | 1940. | 1941. | 1942. 
Cattle— £s.| £38.) £8) £ &. | £ Bs 
Bullocks,—Prime Medium ...'12 2/11 3:14 6|14 5:15 8 
Cows and Heifers — Prime | 
Heavy ... er i 9 7] 816)/11 17) 1117/13 4 
Sheep and Lambs— js. do] sd] a d|s dis d 
Merino Wethers—Prime ...|19 4/17 3119 O/} 17 9 | 20 7 
Merine Ewes—Prime . 15 6114 5|14 4]/13 7 | 16 0 
Lambs and Suckers—Prime | ; 
Heavy ... ea see] 21 O*} 20 11; 23 6 | 19 5 | 23 2 
* Prime. 


Prices of live stock vary from year to year under the influence of seasonal 
conditions and prices of sheep and lambs are affected also by the price of 
wool. In periods of dry weather fat stock are hastened to market and 
prices decline, but with the advent of relief rains stock are withheld from 
market for fattening or breeding and prices rise. 


Cattle were in light supply owing to drought in 1938 and prices were 
higher than in any year since 1929. As pastures improved and supplies 
increased prices eased in 1939. Late in this year when the British meat 
contract was arranged cattle prices firmed, and the averages in 1940 and 
1941 were much higher than in 1938. There was a further increase in 
1942 as a result of expansion in demand for meat. 


There were appreciable increases in the average prices of sheep and 
lambs in 1940, due partly to higher prices for wool under the British pur- 
chase scheme. The prices declined in the following year when the export 
‘trade in frozen meat was affected by difficulties of oversea transport, 
ete. In 1942 average prices for sheep were higher and average prices 
for lambs were at approximately the same level as in 1940. The price 
of wool was increased by 15 per cent. as from July, 1942. 


Monthly variations in the prices of typical grades of live stock are shown 
below :-— 
Taste 742.—Monthly Prices of Live Stock, 1939 to 1942. 


Bullocks. { Merino Sheep. | Lambs and Suckers. 
Prime Medium Weight. Prime Wethers. Prime Heavy. 

Month, es al) a 5 x 
1939, i 1941 1942, i 1939. | 1941. 1942. | 1939, | 1941. | 1942, 

£s.| £5 £s.'| s. dj s.d.| 8s. a. | s. d s.d) s. d 

January | 11 2}16 9/1411 | 14 3 18 7) 14 4} 20 10 | 23 6) 19 11 
February ww) 1l 5} 1414,15 19} 15 5/1710) 17 5 | 21 5 | 20 11) 23 10 
March wi 12 0/14 7/15 2 |) 19 8 17 1} 18-21 23 6 | 20 2 20 11 
April ... »./1l.1)13 0; 14 7) 18 6 16 5/17 4, 21 2 17 +O! 20 6 
May ... ..| 10 13 | 12 15 | 14 8 || 17 8 17 2) 21 1; 19 5|]16 3 21 9 
June ... «| 10 9 | 13 16! 15 14 |} 18 3; 20 10 \ 26 7 | 18 6) 18 3 25 8 
duly ... ..| 10 3/|13 17] 1613 || 18 5) 21 1) 380 6 | 19 3/19 7 30 6 
August (10 4/14 2/17 9/114 9 17 9/2711 | 18 1] 19 6, 27 0 
September ...) 1019 | 14 2; 15 18 || 18 3:19 3 | 20 5 { 21 8 | 20 4| 23 2 
October...) 11 14.114 1] 1417] 18 6 16 5 | 17 10 || 22 11 | 18 11) 20 9 
November ..., 1115/15 0] 15 1] 1611/16 3|17 2 22 1/19 2) 2011 
December ..; 12 7° 14 11! 1419 16 2/14 8 117 10 22 1 | 19 4 23 2 
\————— [— A ceca 

Average for | 

year wi 11 38/14 5315 8117 3:17 9/20 742011! 19 5 23 2 


¥26549—E 
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The quantity of wool carried affects the price of sheep considerably. As a 
general rule sheep at market in January and February have been shorn, 
during March and April they have growing fleece, from May to August they 
are woolly, and from September to the end of the year both shorn and woolly 
sheep are marketed. There is, of course, considerable variation from these 
periods owing to the fact that shearing usually extends from May to Novem- 
ber. 


SLAvucOTERING. 


The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose. 


The following table shows the average number of slaughtering establish- 
menis and the number of stock slaughtered in the State in quinquennial 
periods since 1897 and particulars for each of the last five years. The 
figures relating to the establishments prior to 1921 are in excess of the 


actual number, as they include a large number of butchers’ shops in country 
districts. 


Taste 748.—Slaughtering, 1901 to 1941-42. 


| 
spacer Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on Farms and Stations, 
19 po Uline Se : ae ae -. = 
Period. i Sheep. | Cattle. 
| No. a —t oo ———-- Pigs. 
| Sheep. |Hambs Total. | Bullocks. | Cows. | Calves.| Total. 
} | 7 j I | 
Average— oe 
3 Years ended— | Thousands. 
December, 1901... 1,780 1 4,868: 158! 5,026 231 1171 22 | 370 214 
- 1906...) 1,587 | 3.760, 188 | 3,918 201 87 | 20 308 | 238 
» 1911... 1,275 | 5,730 385 | 6,169 260 138 | 42) 440 251 
June, 1916f.,. «es 1,192 | 5,279 476 | 5,755 306 217 64 587 | 278 
y» 4921 2, Ses 926 \ 3,788 337 | 4,125 275 | 136 55 466! 296 
» 1926 .., se 1,077 ; 3,625 809 | 4,434 397 218 139 |! 754 | 348 
» 1931 ... re 1,078 | 4.272 1,364! 5.636 812 246 | 154: 712 i 421 
March, 1936 ... are 1,132 | 4,581 2,309 | 6,890 323 218 | 292 | 833 ; 488 
» 1941 sie 1,018 4,040 2.889 + 6,929 350 | 326° 449 | 1,125} 569 
Year ended— i ' : | 
March, 1938 na 1,076 4,183 2,677 | 6,860 887 | 3377: = 458 | 1,222 | 537 
» 1939 tie 1,012 3,852: 2.460 | 6,312 3360 | 3841 | 459! 1,136 553 
» 1940 wa 980 | 4,103 2,784 | 6,887 365 | 316| 4411 Vige! 549 
os 1941 bic 906 4,223 3,945 | 8,168 292 266 | 402 | 960 597 
» 1942 Mie 878 | 4,446 . 3,682 ) 8,128 352 267 | 422 i 1,041 738 
i i \ i 
* Includes a small number of bulls. +44 years, 


Slaughtering of sheep and lambs were exceptionally heavy during the two 
years ended March, 1942, and the proportion of lambs was much greater 
than in earlier years. A large number of pigs were treated in 1941-42, 


The following summary shows the distribution of slaughtering operations 
in New South Wales in the years ended 31st March, 1941 and 1942. For 
purposes of classification in this table the term “abattoirs” relates 
to establishments in which 100,000 or more sheep and lambs were 
slaughtered. The Newcastle District Abattoir is included with five 
other large establishments under the heading “Other Abattoirs,” and all 
licensed slaughter-houses, except those included as abattoirs, are included 
under the heading, “Country Slaughter-houses.” The slaughtering on rural 
vholdings is shown under the heading “Station and Farms.” 
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Taste 744.—Slaughtering, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 
Seen ence Ferre aS ~ ar be ee = 
Cattle, 
District and Establishments, Sheep. | Lambs, i os = Pigs. 
| | Bullocks. | Cows. | Calves. 
aan Pa fee ees pe a eat oe 
i. 1940-41. 
State Abattoirs ++[1,227,563 [2,202,882 | 65,709 | 63,292 | 74,170 | 176,364 
Other Abattoirs -++ 1,169,362 1,500,595 | 73,915 | 44,573 | 55,531 | 72,909 
Total Abattoirs ... «+ 2,396,925 [3,703,477 | 139,624 | 107,865 (129,701 | 249,273 
Country Slaughtcr-houses 868,631 , 154,086 | 145,506 | 153,948 | 270,317 | 338,126 
Stations and Farms ... wi 957,149 | 87,427 | 6,626 | 3,811 | 2,327 io 9,452 
Grand Total ++'4,222,705 3,944,990 | 291,756 | 265,624 j 402,345 , 596,851 
f i | 
1941-42, 
State Abattoirs «1,324,167 jpebgv ae 70,577 ; 63,932 65,142 | 203,068 
Other Abattoirs 1,211,619 |1,254,827 | 71,695 38,883 | 44,258 | 90,532 
Total Abattoirs ... 2,535,786 [3,404,058 | 142,272 | 102,815 | 109,400 | 293,600 
Country Slaughter-houses 956,497 | 191,320 | 202,694 | 160,878 | 309,864 | 434,782 
Stations and Farms ... ..! 954,000 87,000 6,600 | 3,800 | 2,300 | 9,500 
Grand Total (da 288 [3,682.378 351,566 | 267,493 | 421,564 | 737,882 


In recent years, there has been a decided increase in country killing for 


purposes of export and for metropolitan consumption. 


Returns of slaughterings during the calendar year 1942 were collected 


from 828 licensed slaughtering establishments in New South Wales. 


The 


great bulk of the livestock is slaughtered in 33 principal establishments, 


where animals are treated for local consumption in the larger centres of 


population and in some cases for export. 


The remaining 795 establish- 


ments are concerned mainly in the supply of meat for country districts. 


The number of each kind of livestock slaughtered in these establishments 


during 1942 is shown below; the figures are exclusive of animals slaughtered 


on farms and stations and of stock boiled down :— 


Tapir 745.—Slaughterings in Licensed Establishments during 1942.* 
foe? — ee 2) Ee 
| Sheep. | Lambs. | Bullocks. | Cows. | Calves, Pigs. 
: Slaughterings for Human Consumption, 
Larger Establishments (33)... 3,025,210 {4,102,936 | 231,480 | 192,702 349,875 | 586,592 
Other = rr (795)... 922,197 157,895 | 122,801 | 71,332 | 22,955 68,36 3 
Total .. 3,947,407 '4,260,831 (354,231 / 261,034 | 372,830 | 654,954 
Proportion Per Cent. . 
; 
Larger Establishments 166 | 963 | 653 | 73:0 | 938 89-6 
Other 23°4 | 37 1 B47 | 27:0 | 6:2 2 10°4 
Total 100 | 100; 100 | 100 | 100100 
! i i 


*Slaughterings on farms and stations are not included. 
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In addition to slaughterings for human consumption the following ani- 
mals were boiled down in these establishments during the year 1942, viz., 
46,852 sheep and lambs, 11,268 bullocks and cows, 4,016 calves and 4,476 
pigs, 


Comparison with data as to slaughterings in the year ended March, 1941, 
as shown in Table 744 indicates that there have been marked increases 
in slaughtering, viz., more than 20 per cent. in sheep and in bullocks, and 
over 10 per cent. in lambs and pigs. There has been a small increase in the 
number of cows slaughtered, and a decrease in calves. The number of 
lambs slaughtered in these establishments in 1942 exceeded the total num- 
ber treated in any earlier year. 


State Abattoirs. 


The State Abattoirs are situated at Homebush Bay, near Sydney. Animals 
sold at Flemiugton Saleyards are inspected before being killed and those 
found to be diseased are destroyed, while “doubtful” beasts are marked for 
further special attention at the abattoirs. There is a staff of inspectors 
at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed at private slaughtering 
premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The operations of the 
inspectorial staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the Metropoli- 
tan Meat Industry Commission, who pay regular visits to the different estab- 
lishments. 


An agreement for extending cold storave accommodation at the Abattoirs 
has been made with the Commonwealth Government, the cost being shared 
equally by the State and Commonwealth Governments. 


_ Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay, 
during recent years are shown in the following statement :— 


Taern 746. 


Stock Slaughtering at the State (Metropolitan) Abattoirs, 
1953 to 1942. 


Yoaren ied 31st March. | Cattle. | Calves, Sheep. : Lambs, Pigs, 
1933... ise 182,262 88,916 | 2,968,750 1,134,375 TA5,627 
1934... eas 162,226 91.585 | 1,822,225 1,613,431 167,995 
1935... es 197,496 126,332 | 1,752,247 1,427,294 155,020 
1936... vee 208.514 146,288 1,369,325 1,404,901 173,082 
19387... eee 235.986 150,889 1,611,244 1,373,811 184,811 
1938... ane 253,494 141,383 1,570,662 1,361,519 175,243 
1939... os 190,764 123,138 1,323,226 1,293,157 153,825 
1940... wee 190,850 89,985 | 1,349,040 1,545,797 145,786 
1941... aoe 129,001 74,170 1,227,563 2,202,882 176,364 
1942... eos 134,509 65,142 1,324,167 | 2,149,231 203,068 
1942* .., eee 137,062 65,827 1,608,095 2,194,138 182,432 

—— 


* Calendar Year, 1942. 


Certain aspects of the local meat trade are discussed in the chapter 
“Food and Prices” of this Year Book. 


Meat Works. 
Apart from slaughtering, important subsidiary industries in the handling 
of meat have arisen in the form of refrigerating and mest-preserving works. 
The extent of these activities, however, is subject to marked seasonal 
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fluctuations. Particulars of the numbers of sheep and cattle handled 
jin the various works are shown in the chapter “Factories” of this Year 


Book. 


During 1942-43 plants for drying meat were installed at a number of 
establishments in New South Wales. 


Meat Export TRADE. 


The meat export trade commenced to assume importance in New South 
Wales toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the export of frozen 


meat became possible through the provision of refrigerated space in ocean 
steamers. 


During 1932 a method was evolved whereby chilled meat may be trans- 
ported from Australia and export of meat in chilled condition was ex- 
panding when shipment was suspended after the outbreak of war in 
1989. 


Especial attention is given to preparation and transport of meat for 
export in order to ensure a high standard in the product. Stringent 
regulations are issued by the Department of Commerce regarding inspection 
and shipment of meat exported and the work is closely supervised by the 
Commonwealth veterinary authorities. 


The surplus of stock available in New South Wales for slaughter for 
export depends mainly upon the season, as in periods of scarcity the local 
demand absorbs the bulk of the fat stock marketed. 


The quantity of frozen, chilled and preserved meat exported to all oversea 
destinations in various years from 1891 to 1938-39 is shown below. Details 
for later years are not available for publication. Ships’ stores amounting 
annually to several millions of pounds in weight are not included in the 
table :— 


Tapie 747.—Export of Frozen or Chilled Meat, 1891 to 1939. 
(From New South Wales). 


Frozen POF Chilled, | an Provorved. ; ; | Value of all 
Year. { wutton ATC) Tot Total | Meat, 
Beef. 1 otal | ee Weight. | Value. | Exported.t 
| Lamb. | Weight. Value. \ 
owt cwt. cwt. £ lb. £ £ 
1891 *, ia 105,013 101,828 6,509,928 R562! 201,421 


1901 115,059 | 351,516 | 466,566 541,525 | 16,086,940 209,697 914,573 

1911 65,097 | 535,259 | 600,356 753,155 | 20,783,779 401,384 | 1,291,404 
1920-21 | 110,727 | 166,039 | 276,766 937,040 | 4,479,460 235,801 | 1,225,354 
1930-31 19,019 | 327,757 | 346,776 663,690 | 2,494,380 85,669 785,827 
1935-36 92,557 | 437,071 | 529,628 | 1,395,167 | 3,662,878 120,615 | 1,572,908 
1936-37 | 123,716 | 590,991 | 714,707 | 1,751,082 | 3.562.768 113,288 | 1,928,926 
1937-38 | 161,395 | 554,319 | 715,714 | 1,763,507 | 4,230,519 144,406 | 1,978,312 
1938-39 | 105,36) | 401,643 | 807,003 | 1,310,130 | 2,326,403 78,107 | 1,460,780 


i 


Not available. } Total of foregoing with addition of Bacon and Ham, Pork, Fresh and 
Smoked Meat. Veal is not included, 
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In the frozen meat trade, lamb has largely replaced mutton. In 1911 
the oversea exports from New South Wales were 1,149,241 carcases of 
frozen mutton and 292,258 carecases of frozen lamb. In 1938-39 the corres- 
ponding numbers were 272,501 and 1,060,507. 

Great Britain provides the principal oversea market for Australian meat 
and in pre-war years more than 95 per cent. of the exports of frozen meat 
was sent to the United Kingdom. Since September, 1939, export to the 
United Kingdom has been under contract, as described below. 


Control of the Meat Industry. 


Under the Meat Export Control Act, 1935, the Australian Meat Board 
was set up with representatives of the Commonwealth Government, pro- 
ducers, publicly owned abattoirs and freezing works, co-operative mutton 
and lamb freezing works, and exporters, to control exports of meat. Volun- 
tary meat advisory committees were formed in various States to work 
in association with the Board. The Act gives the Board, power to 
recommend standards of quality and grade and methods of treatment 
and handling meat for export, to regulate shipments, arrange shipping 
and insurance contracts, advise as to the allocation of quantities of meat 
in avy export programme which may be fixed from time to time, adver- 
tise Australian meat overseas and foster scientific research. The Board 
js authorised to maintain a representative in London, To enable effective 
export control to be maintained, it is prescribed that meat be exported only 
under license or Ministerial permit, and returns must be furnished to the 
Board as required. A small levy was imposed on meat exported from 
Australia and proceeds are paid into a Meat Export Fund to provide for 
the administrative expenses and research. 

Charges collected in the year ended 30th June, 1942, amounted to 
£8,908, of which £1,858 was paid in New South Wales. The total income 
for the year was £10,206; expenditure amounted to £13,755, and at 80th 
June, 1942, the unexpended funds of the Board amounted to £40,674. The 
Board assists the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research in research 
in relation to meat, and in 1941-42 contributed £706 for research. 

Upon the outbreak of war in 1939 the British Government agreed to 
purchase a considerable quantity of Australian meat. In the initial con- 
tract the quantity was fixed at 240,000 tons for the year ended 30th Sep- 
tember, 1940, In the following vear the quantity was fixed at 249,000 
tons, but reduced to 198,000 tons owing to shipping difficulties, and as these 
difficulties increased it became necessary to place further limitation on 
shipments. Information regarding prices fixed under the agreement is 
shown on a later page. 

Export under the contracts was supervised by the Australian Meat Board 
aud National Security Regulations were issued to prohibit sale or export 
of meat to any person in the United Kingdom other than the Ministry of 
Feod. 

Canned meat was not included in the original agreement, but in 1941, 
when it appeared likely that shipment of frozen meat would be severely 
restricted, contracts were made with the British Government for the pur- 
chase of canned supplies. The Commonwealth Government arranged to 
purchase meat (principally Jamb) of export grade for sale to the British 
Ministry of Food and out of the margin resulting from the sales a fund 
was created to provide subsidies for the canning of surplus mutton, beef 
and pigmeats which could not be shipped as frozen meat. 
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The scheme was applied to the purchase of lamb and the canning of 
mutton as from 1st July, 1941, and measures were taken also to encourage 
local consumption of lamb. As from 1st January, 1942, the subsidy 
scheme was extended to the canning of beef and pigmeats. Subsidy for 
canned beef is implemented by supplying canners with beef at prices below 
cost aud subsidy for canned mutton and pigmeat by purchasing from 
canners at prices in excess of sales prices for these products. 


The Minister for Commerce was authorised to regulate the production of 
canned meat, and a Meat Canning Committee consisting of four members 
of the Meat Board and four other members was appointed to control the 
purchase and distribution of canned meat on behalf of the Commonwealth 


Government. 


Early in 1942 there was a change in conditions bearing upon the distribu- 
tion of the exportable meat surplus. The requirements of the fighting ser- 
vices based on Australia expanded to such an extent that the market was 
no longer limited by scarcity of refrigerated shipping space to carry frozen 
meat to Great Britain. The Commonwealth Government made arrange- 
ments to bring the meat industry under fuil control in order to ensure 
that adequate supplies of fresh, frozen, eanned and dehydrated meat would 
be available for Australian and Allied fighting services and for civilian needs 


in Australia as well as for export. 


National Security Regulations were issued on 80th October, 1942, to pro- 
vide for the constitution of the Australian Mcat Industry Commission, 
consisting of a representative of the Department of Commerce as Chair- 
man, the Prices Commissioner, and four other Comnionwealth representa- 
tives and six members representing various branches of the meat industry 
and producers. General powers to control meat production and the meat 
irade were vested in the Commission and the Chairman was appointed as 


Controller of Meat Supplies. 


On 11th February, 1943, the Senate passed a motion to disallow the regu- 
lations, and new regulations were issued on 20th March. These provide for 
the appointment of a Controller of Meat Supplies with a Deputy-Controller 
in each State, and the Minister for Commerce and Agriculture is em- 
powered to appoint an advisory committee under the chairmanship of the 
Controller. The Controller may make orders regarding the regulation 
and control of the meat industry and the production, supply, treatment, 
distribution, sale and consumption of stock and meat. Slaughtering estab- 
lishments must be registered and persons who slaughter stock must be 
licensed. The Meat Canning Committee continues to function under 
direction of the Controller of Meat Supplies. 


For the purpose of ensuring adequate provision of stock, State authori- 
ties may make orders for the registration of producers of stock, the distri- 
bution of stock feeds under national schemes of fodder conservation or 
supplementary feeding, and the regulation of production of stock. 
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Prices or Meat. 
Wholesale Prices of Meat. 


The following table shows the average wholesale prices of meat in 
Sydney in each month since January, 1939 :— 


Taste 748.—Wholesale Prices of Meat, Sydney, Monthly 1939 to 1942, 


f 
Beef (Ox) per lb. Mutton and Lamb, per lb. 
| i 
Month. 1939. | 1940. 1941. 1942. 1939. 1940. 1941, | 1942, 
i i 
enue) Salas i Fee: 
| #.| He) B ean Fo) HL) F.) HM; LL.) Me) LL. | M.) L. | M.[ 
i i t i 
‘ ( i { { { \ 1 } 
jd. |] d.) doo de] do] d. | d. | d.j, d.| de] d. d ad. / a | d. | d. 
January 32159 (33 65143180 | 37) 77) 3:3) 64/33) CF | 424731331 59 
February ‘SL | 57 | 3-4 554 (4157-4 | 3-9] 78 || 32/66 | 35) 69 13°716°5 | 3-7 | 7-2 
March 33161) 3-4 62/39) 71/3372)! 4:0) 74/135) 69 | 3-7) 60) 3-7) 59 
April... 31/59) 3-7 62/36 | 61 | 39) 70] 3:4] 70/42) 86 32 | 54 | 33] 59 
May ... 3-0 | 5:5 | 3-9 62137155 | 3:91 67 | 33) 63) 40) 78 | 2:9) 5°6 | 4°0) 6-2 
June... 31/53/39 61/38/62) 3-95 74 | 29/60) 36] G9 | 8415-7 | 5-0) 74 
July ... BL) 53) 40 GO]37) 62141176) FL) 64) 34) 63 | 33) 56/57 | 84 
August BL152/40 64136160 44182) 29560, 3-7) 66 131) 52 { 63) 74 
September 32) 5113-9 67 |59 144/79) 32/63/37) 64 (3°83 | 62 \ 4:0) 7:0 
October 31) 51) 44/7 63; 44 | | 32164 )42| 6-7 34) 5°38) 41) 69 
Noverm.ber 33 153 | 4257 | 168 44:74) 3515-9132] 63 [34156 36) 69 
December 13:3 | 53 | 46 7°85 3°6 68/461 78) 3:3) 52/36) 68 (31156 37 | TL 
\ i I ! i 
er ees om es oes ae | | 
Average sigs Reals hata let le aA eg £1) 775°) 33) 03: 3-6) 69 | 34 59 | a1 69 
pe, ! i t : Lo \ 
F—Feres ; U—Linds. M—Mutton ; L—Lampb. 


The average annual wholesale prices of meat in Sydney and of Aus- 
tralian frozen meat in London in pre-war years and in 1921 and certain 
later years are shown in the following table :— 


TasLe 749.—Wholesale Prices of Meat, Sydney and London, 
1911 to 1942. 


| Sydney, London, 
Seas Beef (Ox). b 3 | ee 
: - | eef Hinds Mutton 
| Bae | aie Mutton, Lamb, | (Frozen), (Frozen). 
per lb per lb. | per ib per Ib per lb. per lb. 
d. d d. d. stg. d. stg. 
191: see vai} 17 2-7 | 20 2-7 3°5 3-2 
1912 eee we 2-1 3-5 a9 37 3-6 33 
1913 ati vr a4 3-4 30 39 | 4-0 40 
1921 soe aoe 2-2 56 42 6°8 6-5 75 
1931 ake ss 24 50 26 460 | 3°5 3°5 
1932 eae eee! an 42 2°3 3°79 3°5 30 
1983s] 26 47 5 26 4:3 31 35 
1934 eee oe 2-3 42 | 3°6 57 34 4:1 
1935 ana vue 2-5 43 3-5 57 3-8 3-4 
1936 0. 24 42 | 40 65 4:0 4-2 
1937 tee cnet 26 460 | 39 6-4 4:2 40 
1988 wae] Bk 58 | 38 65 44 37 
39 0 oe 32 = 55 | 33 63 4:0* 34" 
1940 te 43 39 | 64 | 36 69 | + T 
94h a BT 65 | 3x4 59 + t 
1942 or TH i al 69 t t 


*Average for eight months. +Controlled by Ministry of Food. 


Details of London prices of Australian meat in pre-war years were 
published in the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book at page 817. 
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Prices under British Contract 1989-40 to 1941-42. 

The schedule of prices under the British wartime contracts includes 
many kinds and grades of meat. The point of sale is on shipboard, Aus- 
tralian port, and costs of storage in Australia and expenses from store to 
shipboard are payable by the sellers. In the event of undue delay in 
shipment through lack of shipping space, the British Government contri- 
putes towards the consequential additional costs of storage. The prices 
of the principal types of meat in the three years ended September, 1940 
to 1942 are shown below :— 


TaBLe 750.—British Government Meat Contract—Prices f.o.b. Australia, 


1939-40 and 1940-41. 1941-1942. 
" ! 
1st Quality. 2nd Quality. 1st Quality. 2nd Quality. 
Kind and Class of Meat. : eb | 3 fm, ¥ 2 Ss. at E « ae) Se. 
& 7h & Hoo e| be =| bos 
ee fee) Ge [kee] be |8ao| Be lege 
éS 2S $2 |) ge9 SS | ses SS | oko 
ga | Sh | 8a | 3k ga ,84b | gm | ok 
as |S §| ease 1/3 & AS | $8) ac|8 8 
2ie |} 2/6 & | 4 asa ie 
1 7 F 
Lamb—28 Ib. and under ... | 5 | 727 stk | 711 | 6% 773 | 6a | 758 
29 Ib. to 36 1b. ... Bes | 695 | 54 641 Big | 742 | 5h 6°88. 
37 Ib. to 42 Ib. ... Bis 80 | 43 594 4 5)9 | 727 | 5h 64k. 
Wethers and/or M ae Ewe— | \ 
40 Ib, and under . oe | 213 3°52 eee pee fy Oy 3°83 375 3°83 
41 Ib. and over ; 23 3:28 ane ue 23 3°59 25 3°59" 
\ 
Beef—Ox and Heifer— ; 
Hinds .... 4% | 523 | 8% | 430 | 4% 570 | 318 477 
GLODS> aisat clesiserr act wees ! 28 3°28 225 3°20 ! 3 3°75 243 3°67 
Porkers—60lb.to 1101b.......... : 6 781 6 750. 
Baconers—60 Ib. to110Ib. f..f | 6 750 | 58 719 teh 7-97 | 6b 766 
i! 


* Approxiniate. 111 Ib, to 118 Ib. in 1941-42. 


VaLUE or Pastorat Propuots Exporten. 

The total value of goods exported oversea from New South Wales which 
may be classed as pastoral products or by-products (apart from dairy and 
farmyard products), is very large. The average annual value was 
£26,300,000 in the three years ended June, 1939. Later information is not 
available for publication. 


Figures relating to value of pastoral exports are not comparable with. 
those relating to the value of production which follow, since they contain. 
items which have been enhanced in value by manufacture and other pro-- 
cesses. Moreover the exports are not valued as at the place of production, 
but on the basis of f.o.b. Sydney, and the figures relate to year of export: 
and not to year of production. 


VALUE oF Pastoran Propwuction. 
It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return 
from pastoral pursuits as at the place of production; but, taking the Sydney 
prices as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such 
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as railway freight and commission, the farm values of pastoral 
production from the different kinds of stock during various years since 
1901 are shown in the following table:— 


TaBLe 751.—Valuc of Pastoral Production, 1901 to 1941-42. 


Estimated Annual Farm Value of Pastoral Production (000 omitted). 
y | Sheep. | Cattle, ! | 
ear, | a, — sale Da As) | Dp ee 
i | eee Horses, Total. Pee 
Wool. pes Fae ads al asad a 
| | | 
l 
}) £ | & £ ; & £ £ £ ! £ sd. 
1901 8,425 2,071 1,229 wen: 722 | 12,447 9 2 1 
1911 14,085 2,811 1,689 ar 2,001 | 20,586 122 7 3 
1920-21 13,023 2,313 aie 2,973 wes 2,027 | 20,336 914 7 
1928-29 30,879 2,801 1,576 5,814 (—) 585 192 | 40,679 1667 6 
1929-30 18,099 2,732 1,243 4,508 —) 334 107 26,355 10 8 8 
1930-31 | 13,705 1,795 564 2,767 \(—) 899 103 | 17,835 7 0 2 
1931-32 15,233 | 1,543 373 2,682 \(—) 565 115 19,331 710 7 
1932-33 16,659 1,113 911 | . 2,615 \(—) 69 144 | 21,373 | 8 5 0 
1933-34 | 29,951 2,268 733 2,585 \{(—)1,020 145 34,662 | 13 5 3 
1934-35 18,045 3,352 421 2,896 (-—)1,001 218 | 23,931 9 1 8 
1935-36 25,408 3,152 1,229 3,780 (—) 7 150 | 33,64) | 12 13 3 
1936-37 | 32,091 4,357 805 3,721 |(—) 843 175 | 40,306 15 0 8 
1937-38 24,060 |, 4,794 1,718 4,735 (—) 220 175 | 35,257 13.0 4 
1938-39 17,076 3,587 197 4,495 \(—) 586 175 | 24,894 | 9 2 } 
1939-40 | 28,283 3,317 |(—) 1 4,598 j(—) 822 i75 | 35,550 1217 4 
1940-41 | 27,127 4,513 589 | 4,753 (—) 439 175 | 36,718 13 4 5 
1941-42 | 27,458 8,964 647 5,312 '(—-) 2,050 175 85,506 12 12 6 
1 I 


(—) Denotes excess of imports, 


Tt is estimated that the value of the principal materials used in the 
pastoral industry was £1,413,000 in 1940-41 and £1,385,000 in 1941-42, and 
the depreciation on machinery, £215,009 and £221,000 in the respective 
years. 

Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the 
Western division the Western Lands Commissioner is charged with the 
prosecution of measures calculated to destroy the dingo pest, and the 
maintenance of dog-proof fencing along the Western border. A small 


yate is imposed on the land to pay expenses. 


Rabbits. 


A brief account of the measures taken to combat the pest was published 
-on page 794 of the Year Book for 1921, and further reference to rabbits 
was published on page 643 of the Year Book for 1928-29, 


The rabbit pest has been brought under control by landholders in many 
parts of the State and the damage caused by rabbits ig compensated to 
some extent by the use of rabbits for food and of the skins in manufac- 
tures, locally and for export. 
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Trade in rabbitskins in Australia is subject to coutrol in terms of 
National Security Regulations issued in June, 1940. The object is to 
ensure that an adequate supply of rabbitskins is available to Australian 
hat manufacturers at reasonable prices. Manufacturers’ purchases at 
auction of rabbitskins for normal domestic requirements and military con- 
tracts are appraised in terms of the regulations and from proceeds of a 
statutory levy on rabbitskins exported the manufacturers are compensated 
to the extent of any excess of open market prices over appraised values. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits and 
hares, and of rabbit and hare skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside Australia :—- 


Taste 752.—Rabbits and Hares—Oversea Exports, 1911 to 1942. 


Exports Oversea. 
Year. Frozen Rabbits and Hares. | Rabbit and Hare Skins. 
a eM) (ix > Rese! Total 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. Value 
| 
pairs. £ | Ib. £ £ 

1911 6,806,246 | 330,741 ! 5,795,839 295,476 626,217 
1990-21 2,830,315 301,615 | 3,387,480 609,570 911,185 
1925-26 | 3,510,311 340,171 | 11,004,446 2,231,637 2,571,808 
1930-31 3,526,083 | 252,074 { 4,679,429 415,245 667,319 
1935-36 1,442,087 83,998 i 6,177,386 1,157,753 1,241,751 
1936-37 330,627 | 30,013 i 4,195,796 1,007,870 1,037,883 
1937-38 | 924,027 | 19,362 2,753,341 647,611 666,973 
1938-39 | 324,362 27,531 : 1,661,935 197,707 225,238 
1939-40 695,474 | 52,759 i 3,718,616 491,440 544,199 
1940-41 233,390 20,366 | 4,444,529 1,075,737 1,096,103 
1941-42 45,964 | 3,856 4,148,045 1,655,848 1,659,704 


The export trade in frozen rabbits and hares has dwindled to small pro- 
portions; exports of skins are relatively more important, but the volume is 
subject to pronounced fluctuations. 


Wire-netting Advances for Rabbit-proof Fences. 

Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1934, advances from funds provided 
by Parliament may be made to settlers for the purchase of wire netting 
or other materials for use in the construction of rabbit-proof or dog- 
proof fences, etc., for the destruction of noxious animals. Payment for 
these materials, etc., with interest is made by annual instalments extend- 
ing over such period as the Minister for Lands may determine. 


During the year 1940-41, materials were supplied to the value of £7,193, 
including 152 miles of wire netting, 22 tons of fencing wire and 6 tons of 
barbed wire. Receipts in respect of advances amounted to £87,554, viz., 
principal £27,154 and interest £10,400. The aggregate amount of advances 
up to 380th June, 1941, was £1,437,023. Balances outstanding at this date 
consisted of principal £305,099 and interest £60,322. 


Pastures Protection Boarns. 

For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act which 
relates to travelling stock, sheep brands and marks, destruction of rabbits © 
and noxious animals, and certain other matters, the State is divided into 
Pastures Protection Districts, and in each there is constituted a board of 
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eight directors, elected every three years from among their own number by 
landholders who pay pastures protection rates. There are also stock inspec- 
tors and rabbit inspectors, who are paid from the funds of the Pastures 
Protection Boards to which they are attached. 

Rates to provide funds for the purposes of the buards: are levied upon 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100 or: more: sheep, at a rate 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large stock and two-thirds of a penny 
per head of sheep, but a rebate of one-half may be made to oecupiers of 
holdings. enclosed with wire-netting fences which in the opinion 
of the board are rabbit-proof, provided the holdings have been kept reason- 
ably free from rabbits during the preceding calendar year. The funds so 
raised may be applied by the boards in defraying expenses incurred in 
administering the Act, and for any other purpose approved by the Minister. 
The boards are required each year to pay 8 per cent. of their revenue to the 
Colonial Treasurer to cover the cost of administration. 


The boards levy rates on travelling stock in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral Divisions to constitute a fund for the improvement of travelling stock 
and camping reserves. 


The boards are empowered also to erect rabbit-proof fences as “barrier” 
fences wherever they deem necessary, to pay a bonus for the scalps of 
noxious animals, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruc- 
tion. of rabbits. 


REGISTRATION OF BRANpDs. 
Stock brands are registered under the Registration of Stock Brands Act, 
-and the number of standing registrations of large stock brands is approxi- 
mately 76,000. These brands may be used on either cattle or horses. 


Sheep brands, of which the registrations are approximately 44,000, are 
issued for Pastures Protection Districts and may not be duplicated in any 
one district; the same brand may, however, be issued in several Pastures 
“Protection Districts. 


AnrmaL Hearn. 


Diseases of various kinds exist amongst live stock in New South Wales, 
but it is free from many of the more serious epizootic and parasitic diseases 
which cause heavy loss in other pastoral countries, e.g., rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, rabies, glanders, sheep scab, and trypanosomiasis. Certain 
diseases are notifiable under the Stock Diseases Act, 1923-1934, and necessary 
powers are provided for the inspection of stock and for the detention, 
seizure, treatment, quarantine and destruction of diseased stock. 

The work in connection with the inspection of stock for disease is 

administered by the Anima] Industry Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. Veterinary officers and inspectors of stock are stationed at 
various localities throughout the country, and there are district veterinary 
officers, each with a group of inspectors under his supervision. By this 
arrangement such diseases as anthrax and pleuro-pneumonia may be dealt 
with expeditiously and the work of the groups of inspectors may be co- 
crdinated by their senior officers, Careful attenton is given by this staff 
to the inspection of cattle on dairies, particularly those supplying milk 
for human consumption. 
: Schemes for the creation of tubercle-free herds have been put in operation 
in various parts of the State, and it is required by the Milk Board that 
raw milk sold in Sydney or Newcastle, must be the product of cows which 
have passed the tuberculin test. 
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For research work there is a well-equipped station at Glenfield under 
the control of the Director of Veterinary Research, with a staff of veteri- 
nary officers and laboratory assistants.. The operations at this station are 
co-ordinated with those of the field staff. 


At the McMaster Animal Health Laboratory located in the grounds of 
the University of Sydney, extensive scientific investigation of matters 
affecting animal health. is.undertaken. by the: Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research in co-ordination with similar activities in other States,, 
and the Department of Veterinary Science of the University of Sydney. 
The Council has acquired an area of 1,250 acres at St. Mary’s to be used 
mainly as a field station in connection with the laboratory and for genetic 
work on sheep. 

Movements of livestock interstate are controlled, and a staff of inspectors. 
is maintained where required along the borders. This work is of particular 
importance along the Queensland border owing to the presence of cattle 
tick. Power is provided to enable the enforcement of dipping before 
cattle or horses are allowed to enter New South Wales. 


Cattle Tick Hradication, 


Cattle tick eradication is a difficult problem confronting the veterinary 
authorities. Restrictive efforts have confined the infestation to a relatively 
small part of the State, and reduced the occurrence of tick fever to isolated 
instances. But continuous work is necessary to prevent the spread of the 
tick, and the work is costly. Under an arrangement between the Com- 
monwealth Government and the States of New South Wales and Queens- 
land the Commonwealth shares the cost, and contributed £61,783 in 1940-41 
and in 1941-42. These amounts include grants for the construction of 
dips. The Cattle Tick Control Commission created in 1926 has brought 
about increased co-ordination between the authorities of the States con- 
cerned. Dips are provided by the Government, and private dips con- 
structed in accordance with the plans and specifications of the Department 
are subsidised. 


Swine Compensation Act, 1928. 


Following an outbreak of swine fever in 1928, the Swine Compensation 
Act was passed to provide for the payment of compensation for pigs 
condemned on account of the presence of certain diseases and for carcases 
condemned in slaughter-houses as unfit for human consumption because 
of the presence of disease. The funds required for payment of compensation 
are collected by the sale of swine duty stamps, which are affixed to a register 
kept at each slaughtering establishment to indicate the number of pigs 
slaughtered. In this way information is obtained as to the herds likely to be 
affected with tuberculosis. 


During 1940-41 receipts collected under the Act amounted to £23,696 and 
disbursements to £20,112 of which £20,097 was paid as compensation. 


Veterinary Surgeons Act. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act came into operation on 5th December, 1923, 
to provide for the registration of veterinary surgeons, and to regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A Board of Veterinary Surgeons has been 
established to administer the Act, which specifies the qualifications for 
registration and prohibits practice by unregistered persons. 


As at 80th June, 1942, there were registered 221 veterinary surgeons. 
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The development of dairying as a national industry in Australia was 
slow until, towards the end of the 19th century, the introduction of 
refrigeration enabled producers to overcome disabilities in manufacturing 
and distributing perishable dairy products in a warm climate, and to export 
the surplus oversea. Pasteurisation and the application of machinery to 
the treatment of milk and the manufacture of butter, the development of 
the factory system, and improvements in regard to ocean transport have 
enabled production to expaud. Lutter has become an important item of 
the export trade. 


The nature of the soil, the mild climate, and abundant rainfall in the 
coastal portions of New South Wales are most suitable for the mainten- 
ance of dairy herds. Natural pasture is generally available throughout 
the year, and dairy cattle do not require housing to maintain production 
during winter months. 


In the inland districts dairy-farming is undertaken mainly to supply 
local needs, and a number of well-equipped factories have been established 
in proximity to towns. Dairying is conducted also on the Murrumbidgee 
irrigation areas. 


In the coastal division 18,046 holdings were used exclusively for dairy- 
ing in 1940-41 and 3,745 for dairying combined with other purposes. In 
the other parts of the State, the industry is conducted usually in con- 
junction with agriculture and grazing—there being only 1,052 holdings 
used solely for dairying and 2,643 for dairying in combination with other 
rural pursuits. The extent to which dairying was conducted with wheat 
farming in 1932-33 and 1935-36 was shown in Table 638 of the Year Book 
for 1937-38. 


Most of the uative grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. 
Imported grasses are planted also to increase the carrying capacity of the 
land and the milk yield per cow. In the winter the herbage is supple- 
mented by fodder crops, such as maize, barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the 
brown variety of sorghum, or the planter’s friend. Ensilage also is made 
for fodder; the quantity made in each year is not large, although tending 
to increase. The extent of fodder conservation of this type is indicated 
in Table 623. The area of land devoted to sown grasses in March, 19441, 
amounted to 38,419,417 acres, of which 2,322,025 acres were in the coastal 
district. The produce of this land is used mainly as food for dairy cattle, 
The practice of manuring pastures has extended in dairying districts. 


Particulars relating to the use of manures on pastures are shown in Table 
620. 
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SUPERVISION oF DairyINa AND Dairy Propucts. 


Legislation relating to dairying and dairy products has been enacted 
by the State and the Commonwealth to provide for the supervision of pro- 
duction and distribution and for organised marketing. 


The State Acts are the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1980; the Dairy 
Industry Act, 1915-1940; and the Dairy Products Act, 1983-1938. The 
Federal Acts are concerned mainly with the export trade, viz., the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-1933; the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act, 1924-1988, and the Dairy Produce Export Charges Act, 1924-1937. 
Since September, 1939, Regulations under the National Security Act have 
been issued by the Commonwealth from time to time to meet war emerg- 
ency conditions affecting the industry. ‘Legislation relating to the milk 
supply of Sydney and Neweastle, which is supervised by the Milk Board, 
ig described in the chapter “Food and Prices.” 


The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930, consolidated laws designed to 
prevent the spread of disease through unhygienic eonditions in the handling 
of milk and milk products. Under this law all dairymen and milk vendors 
are required to register their premises with Jocal authorities and the pre- 
mises are subject to inspection. It is illegal for any person to sell milk 
or milk products produced ou unregistered premises. 


By the Dairy Industry Act provision is made for regulating the manu- 
facture of dairy produce including margarine. Dairy produce factories 
and stores must be registered. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must 
be tested and graded at the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis 
of the butter-fat content, or on the amount of commercial butter obtained 
trom his cream. Butter must be graded on a uniform basis and packed 
in boxes bearing registered brands indicating the quality of the product 
and the factory where it was produced. The testing and grading at the 
factory may be done only by persons holding certificates of qualification. 
In 1938 a Dairy Produce Factories Advisory Committee was constituted 
to advise the Minister regarding applications for registration of premises 
as a dairy produce factory. The Minister may refuse any application if 
he is satisfied that registration is opposed to the best interests of the 
dairying industry in New South Wales. 


The State has been divided into ten dairying districts, and in each an 
experienced dairy instructor is appointed to supervise the dairy factories 
and to administer the Dairy Industry Act and regulations thereunder. 
He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and cream-graders 
in matters connected with the industry, advises the dairy-farmers, exercises 
supervision over the quality of butter produced and organises recording 
units. 


The Dairy Products Act, 1933-1938, relates to the Australian equalisation 
scheme described below. The Act is administered by the New South Wales 
Dairy Products Board, which consists of a Government representative 
appointed by the Minister for Agriculture and six other members repre- 
senting the proprietary and co-operative manufacturers and the Primary 
Producers’ Union. The Board advises the Minister in determining the 
quotas of butter and cheese for home consumption, and may enter into 
arrangements with boards in other States for the purposes of stabilisation. 
Tis administrative expenses are met by imposing a fee of 1s. per ton of 
butter and 6s. per ton of cheese manufactured. 
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The supervision of dairy products for oversea export:in terms of the 
Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 1942, is a function of the Australian 
Dairy Produce Board appointed by the Commonwealth to control the 
export and oversea distribution ot Australian butter and cheese. The 
board was reconstituted in February, 1986, and assumed functions formerly 
exercised by the Australian Dairy Council for the improvement of dairy- 
iny in Australia. The board issues licenses to exporters of butter and 
cheese and maintains an agency in Greai Britain to advise as to market. 
conditions, etc. Expenses of administration are paid trom proceeds of a 
small levy on butter and cheese exported. 


‘Butter for export is graded by Commonwealth official graders, accord- 
ing to grades fixed by regulation, and each box is branded to indicate 
the quality of the butter and the factory in which it was made. <A 
national brand (the kangaroo) is staniped on all boxes of “choicest” quality 
butter. The trade description for “choicest” must contain the word. 
“Australia” in the centre of an outline map of Australia; the name of the 
State; the registered number of the factory; and the net weight. In 
addition, a word registered by the factory may be added to the approved 
design. Only a very small proportion of the Australian butter is classified 
as second or lower grade. 


Wartime Control of Dairy Products. 


Following the outbreak of war in 1939, the British Government con- 
tracted to purchase the exportable surplus of Australian butter and a large 
quantity of cheese. The Dairy Produce Control Committee was constituted 
jn terms of National Security Regulations to act.for the Commonwealth 
Government in acquiring the butier and cheese and making arrangements 
for storage, shipment, etc. The Committee consists of thirteen members 
representative of the dairying industry; the Chairman is also Chairman 
of the Australian Dairy Produce Board. The prices of butter under the 
contract are shown on page 844. The prices of cheese ranged from 76s. 7d. 
(Aust.) per ewt. for choicest and first grade cheese f.o.b. Australian port 
to 71s Td. per cwt. for third grade; these prices were increased by 7s. 2d. 
(Aust.) in July, 1941, and by 38s. 9d. per ewt. in July, 1942. From the 
proceeds of the sales, deductions were made to provide for the expenses 
of administration incurred by the Board and for insurance of produce in 
store pending shipment, viz., 123d. per cwt. of butter and 63d. per cwt. of 
cheese. 


The quantities shipped under the contract were 66,880 tons of butter 
and 11,075 tons of cheese between the date of the first acquisition on 20th 
November, 1939, to 30th June, 1940, and 77,420 tons of butter and 10,503 
tons of cheese in the year ended June, 1941. The contract quantities for 
1941-42 were 60,000 tons of butter and 40,000 tons or more of cheese. 


Owing to shortage of refrigerated shipping space, the British Govern- 
ment decided in 1941 to purchase increased supplies of cheese and to reduce 
purchases of Australian butter to 60 per cent. of the exportable surplus 
and to restrict the contract for butter in 1941-42 to choicest and first 
grade quality. 


To meet this situation the scope of the Dairy Produce Regulations was 
extended. The Dairy Produce Control Committee was authorised to 
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construct emergency cold stores for dairy produce, to assist manufacturers 
to change irom butter to cheese production as a war emergency and to 
make advances against butter and cheese in cold stores for export or home: 
consumption. The Commonwealth Government decided, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, to acquire as from 1st December, 1941, the: 
stocks and output of the lower grade butter which was not accepted by the 
British Government and, if placed on the local market, might have a dig- 
turbing influence on the Australian Stabilisation Scheme. The rates of 
compensation to producers were fixed at 9d. per lb. second grade and 6d. 
per lb. pastry quality. 


Later, with the aid of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Committee found a process for converting lower grade butter into dry 
butter fat. After a trial shipment to Great Britain had been tested, the 
British Ministry of Food offered to purchase the total Australian output 
during the period ended 80th June, 1943. The prices accepted by the 
Commonwealth were 150s. sterling (187s. 6d. Aust.) per cwt. f.o.b. ocean 
steamer for first grade and 145s. sterling (181s. 8d. Aust.) for second grade. 


The Committee’s deduction for expenses in 1941-42 was increased from 
123d. per cewt. of butter to 4s. 94d. per ewt. Of the increase, 8d. per cwt- 
was allocated to a fund for the construction of cold stores and 3s. 1d. per 
ewt. to a fund for assisting the manufacturers to change from butter to 
cheese production. The deduction in respect of cheese remains at 63d. per 
ewt. 


In providing emergency cold storage space, usually, the Committee and 
the Department of Commerce each pay 50 per cent. of the costs. The 
stores have been erected on land leased by the Committee from factory 
proprietors and other persons at nominal rentals. Under guarantee of the 
Commonwealth Government to a limit of £5,500,000 the Committee is 
enabled to make advances against butter and cheese held in store pending 
shipment. The limit was increased to £12,500,000 in 1948. 


To encourage increased production of cheese, the Committee undertook 
to assist by advances manufacturers who increased or commenced produc- 
tion and to guarantee them against capital losses in the event of dis- 
continuance of manufacture of cheese owing to unfavourable market 
conditions during the war or two years thereafter. Finance in such cases 
was provided by the Commonwealth Bank subject to guarantee by the 
Commonwealth Government to a limit of £300,000. 


The Australian Equalisation Scheme. 


A voluntary marketing scheme known as the “Paterson Plan” was 
inaugurated in Australia on Ist January, 1926, as an outcome of efforts 
towards stabilisation in the various butter-producing .States. Information 
regarding the scheme is given in the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book at 
page 530. 


As from 1st May, 1934, the Paterson plan was superseded by a compul- 
sory scheme. Legislation was passed by the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania for the regulation of intrastate trade, 
and the Dairy Produce Act by the Commonwealth Parliament for the 
regulation of interstate trade in butter and cheese. The State legisla- 
tion provides for the determination of the proportion or “quota” of butter 
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and cheese which each manufacturer may se!l in the course of intrastate 
trade. The Federal law prescribed that these products might not be 
transported from one State to another except under license, and that 
licensees must comply with the export quotas as determined. 


tn 1936 the Privy Council decided that the Commonwealth had not the 
power, in terms of the Constitution, to control the interstate movement 
vf products, and a proposal to make an appropriate amendment of the Con- 
sttiution was submitted to the clectors in Mareh, 19387. The preposal was 
rejected, but the legislation of the States in regard to the stabilisation 
scheme was not invalidated and arrangements were made to continue the 
scheme by the voluntary co-operation of producers. 


{mn order to facilitate the operation of the equalisation scheme, the 
members of the Dairy Products Boards of the four eastern States and 
wiher persons representing the industry have been organised as a limited 
company—the Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalisation Committee Ltd. 
Phe Committee enters into agreements with manufacturers so as to secure 
to them equal rates of returns from sales of dairy produce, and for this 
parpose may fix basic prices at which dairy produce sold in Australia 
or overseas is to be taken into account. 


A practical effect of the schome is that the local trade, which is the more 
remunerative, and the export trade are distributed in equitable proportions 
amongst the manufacturers by means of quotas. By this means the pro- 
ceeds of sales of butter are equalised as between factories, the “quota” rep- 
resenting in effect the proportion of output upon which the local price 
is paid to each factory. The Committee fixes basic prices for equalisation 
purposes and equalises returns io factories through an Equalisation Fund. 
The quotas are identical in all the States concerned in the scheme, viz., 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania for butter, and 
in these States and South Australia for cheese. The quotas for local 
consumption in each of the past five years are shown in the following 
statement :— i 


TasLe 753.—Butter and Cheese Qnotas for Local Consumption. 


| Butter. | Cheese. 
Month. ota ile Pee a |e 7 T : Ge aS all j 
1938- | 1939-; 1940-- | 1941- | 1942- |} 1938- | 1939- | 1940- ) 1941- } 1942- 
| 39. 40. | 44. | 42, 43. || 39. 40, 4). 42. 43. 
aera : ! : 
[ j i ( | 1 
Per | Per | Per ; Per | Per j| Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 
cent. | cent. | cent, ' cent. | cent. |) cent. | cent. | cent.) cent. | cent. 
daly ... ..., 87h | 61 | 73 | 64 | 84 || 82 | 662] 51 | 61 68 
August | 65: 54 61 57 76 56 474 41 474! 50 
September ...| 48 42 54; 51 53 40 37 39 36 43 
October «| 36 34 42 | 46 4] 334 | 29 33 28 33h 
November... 33$ 32 | 37 | 45 39 29° | 26 30 29 31 
December...) 31 | 32 | 39 | 38 | 38 23! 28 | 31 | 29 | 34 
January ...{ 35 | 82 | 36 | 37 | 44 |) 29 | 32 | 36 | 37 | 42% 
February .... 48 | 36 37 46 47 || 33h | 43 46 45 52 
March .| 50 40 44 | 47 58 36 46 50 42 61 
April ... w| 54 } 47 5380} «56 68 h 49 50 68 44 86 
May ... | 57 | 50 57 70 86 |i 662 i 50 63; 68 8&8 
dune ... | 60 69 71 85 874 662 | 55 vi 63 | 96 
| | | 
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The quota is determined in such a way as to leave available for the 
local market the quantity that can be sold at the price fixed for local 
eunsumption. This price is uniform in all participatng States. Under 
normal conditions the quota varies from'month to month and from year 
tc year as production varies. The requirements of butter for home con- 
sumption do not vary greatly from month to month. 


Government Assistance to the Dairy Industry. 


The Commonwealth Government has provided subsidy for dairy farmers 
who supply milk and cream to factories. The amount of subsidy was fixed 
at £1,500,000 for the nine months October, 1942, to June, 1948, and it was 
allocated according to the quantity of butter and cheese made in factories 
as from ist July, 1942. The rate of subsidy was 8s. 1d. (including interim 
6s. 8d.) per cwt. of butter and 4s, 10d. (interim 4s.) per ewt. of cheese 
until 1st April, 1943, when the subsidy was increased. to £6,500,000 for the 
ensuing twelve months and was extended to other milk products. Interim 
yates from this date have been fixed on the basis of 30s. 4d. per cwt. of 
commercial butter; the rate for cheese is 14s. 2d. per ewt. and the rates 
for other milk products, e.g., condensed milk, vary according to butter fat 
content. The subsidy is distributed by the Equalisation Committee. 


The Government of New South Wales has initiated a plan to stimulate 
dairy production by the wider use of farm machinery. The Government 
will accept liability up to £100,000 for advances to co-operative dairy fac~ 
tories to enable them to acquire farm machinery and set it up for hire to 
dairy farmers. 


Darry Instruction AND RESEARCH. 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at the State experiment farms, and at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Scientific investigation is undertaken 
at the Glenfield Veterinary Research Station which was assisted by a grant 
of £1,000 from the Australian Dairy Cattle Research Council and £1,410 
from Pastures Protection Boards in 1937-88. The McMaster Animal Health 
Laboratory (at the University of Sydney) conducted by the Commonwealth 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is also active in investiga- 
tions associated with the welfare of the dairying industry. 


The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various experiment farms are as 
follows:—At Cowra and Grafton, Australian Jllawarra Shorthorns and 
Ayrshires; at Wollongbar, Guernseys; at Bathurst, Ayrshires and Guern- 
seys; at Wagga Wagga and Glen Innes, Jerseys. At the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College a Jersey stud holds a prominent place. 


Tn order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are heid for short terms at differ- 
ent dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass examina- 
tions in the grading of cream and in the testing of milk and ereant. 
There were three schools attended by 56 students in 1941-42. 


Herp REcorpINe. 


The practice of herd recording enables the farmers to ascertain the pre- 
ductivity of individual cows, to cull unprofitable animals, and to retain the 
progeny of those of higher grade. 
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For the recording of pure-bred stock registered in the various herd 
societies, there is a scheme conducted by the Department of Agriculture 
which is intended to determine the production of milk and butter fat of 
each cow in the herd in a period of 24 hours. Each cow is recorded once 
per month, at intervals as near as possible to 80 days, and the production is 
multiplied by 80 to give the yield for the month. The official standards for 
273 days, comprising 8 periods of 80 days and 1 pericd of 33 days, are 
according to the age of the cow, as follows :—Under 24 years, 230 lb. butter 
fat; 23 and under 8 years, 250 lb.; 3 and under 8} years, 270 Ib.; 8% and 
under 4 years, 290 lb.; 4 and under 44 years, 310 lb.; 44 and under 5 years, 
380 1b.; mature cows, 350 lb. An official production certificate is issued for 
each cow reaching the official standard. 


The fees for recording are—For pure-bred cattle, a herd entry fee of 
£2, together with a fee of 10s. per cow for each lactation period. For cows 
recorded under the second division of the scheme, £3 5s. is charged for any 
number of cows up to 20; 2s. 9d. for each additional cow up to 40; 2s. 6d. 
for each additional cow up to 60; 28. for each additional cow up to 80; 
and 1s. 6d. for every cow over 80. 


The number of cows tested in 1929-30 was approximately. 100,000, but, 
due to adversity in the industry, herd testing was greatly curtailed in 
later years. In 1938 and 1939 there was an appreciable increase, but a 
decrease followed in 1940. This was due in part to the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture in making the scheme more compact and partly 


to the effects of drought. The number of cows tested in each of the last 
eight years was:— 


Taste 754.—Dairy Cows Tested, 1935 to 1942. 


Pure-Bred Cows Tested. 
Year ended |___-__-=_S Grraddke Cows Total Cows 
September. | yor Certified |For Uneortitied| Tested. Peston 
Recording. Records. | 

1935 2,393 1,896 38,918 43,207 
1936 2,043 1,589 35,866 39,498 
1937 2,054 1,674 34,595 38,323 
1938 1,838 1,896 40,737 44,471 
1939 1,767 1,860 43,426 47,053 
1940 1,923 1,467 37,155 40,545 
1941 1,243 | weaeee 22,496 23,739 
1942 1,040 [| oe 18,222 19,262 


Damy Cartrie. 


Tn the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was intro- 
duced into the Tawarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
a beef-producing type. By an admixture with other strains, a useful type 
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of dairy cattle, known as the Illawarra, has been developed. There is also 
a large number of Jersey cattle, and the use of the breed for the 
production of butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented in the 
dairy herds. It is noted for hardiness, but is better suited for producing 
milk for human consumption as fresh milk than for the purposes of butter- 
making. 


The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1929 is shown below :-— 
Taste 755,—Milking Cows, 1929 to 1943. 


n 


In Registered Dairies. Cows notin |Average Daily 


8186 Mar. | pang alors Dail beng! Cows in Si 
Milked. Dry. TT Gtherover” | Milked. "| during Year. 
Springing. one Year. 
No. No. No, No. No. No, 
1929* | 489,568 293,754 49,655 115,413 81,797 627,815 
1930* | 487,919 289,896 55,285 | 126,394 80,455 623,196 
1931* | 532,604 281,227 62,851 129,447 88,057 655,073 
1932 644,217 229,623 51,959 | 129,930 95,148 693,412 
1933 675,660 247,939 -  §2,908 | 147,499 92,098 721,783 
1934 705,398 239,508 55,789 155,105 97,147 742,384 
1935 711,358 246,629 49,626 166,150 105,248 748,486 
1936 696,502 243,731 43,720 173,631 107,609 736,868 
1987 681,125 236,600 45,469 165,034 106,694 720,833 
1938 66 0,167 245,345 44,273 145,130 97,547 710,043 
1939 691,105 195,806 41,048 | 140,947 98,340 706,784 
1940 659,404 223,638 46,721 139,236 97,237 703,557 
1941 668,101 192,802 43,036 150,831 97,499 691,802 
1942 651,186 199,157 46,163 158,666 94,569 t 
a 
1943 638,861 205,182 210,468 82,556 A 
*Aaat 30th June. + Not available. 


By reason of winter conditions prevailing at 380th June the number of 
cows in milk is usually smaller and the number of dry cows and springing 
heifers is usually greater than in the warmer months. For these reasons 
the numbers shown in the foregoing table as at 31st March in recent 
years are not strictly comparable with those for the years up to 1931, nor 
are they typical of the distribution of cows under the various headings 
throughout the year. : 


The number of cows in registered dairies in New South Wales reached 
the highest point, 1,173,768, in 1985. In this year the number in 
coastal divisions was 997,407, and it fell by nearly 57,000 during the 
next six years. In 1941-42 there was a slight increase in the coastal 
areas. In inland districts there was a steady decrease from 1934 to 1989. 
Cows in registered dairies on the tablelands, slopes, central plains and 
Riverina numbered 181,716 in 1984 and 105,723 in 1939, and 111,812 in 
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1942. Particulars of the number of cows in registered dairies in the 
various divisions in 1926 and in each year since 1931 are as follows:— 


| Division, 
{ 1 
At 31st March. |! eee | Wester Central | N. ce South 
Ranks an Tablelands. | “Siopes. | Plains and |” Wales.* 
! Coast. Divisions. i ) Riverina. | 
1926+ wee eee] 440,271 794,814 44,831 41,560 | 11,840 894,165 
19317 we eee} = 509,231 901,066 | 43,927 51,150 8,853 | 1,006,129 
1932 ... ... ...J 514,999 918,372 | 54,102 68,715 13,290 | 1,055,729 
1983 ... 1... .../ 525,699 946,414 65,393 91,213 19,423 | 1,124,006 
1934 ... 1... ...| 527,099 972,377 | 67,089 94,877 19,750 | 1,155,800 
19385 ... 1. ...) 534,893 997,407 | 64,479 91,301 19,115 | 1,173,763 
1936... ...  ...) 585,105 | 996,453 | 57,684 84,629 17,061 | 1,157,584 
1937... ... .../ 523,607 | 980,409 | 52,929 79,142 14,130 | 1,128,228 
1938 2... 0... 2.) 518,617 970,567 ° 47,066 65,413 | 10,461 | 1,094,915 
1939 ... 4. .../ 516,880 | 961,802 \ 42,099 54,539 9,085 | 1,068,906 
1940 ... ... ...{ 525,062 | 958,308 | 41,306 57,008 10,931 | 1,068,999 
1941 2... 0... ...f 515,379 | 940,626 | 39,171 60,979 | 12,602 | 1,054,770 
1942 ...  ... 2.) 516,566 942,575 | 39,374 60,504 11,434 J 1,055,172 
* Including Western Division, t+ At 30th June. 


Dairy FARMS. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act, every person who keeps cows to 
produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must register 
his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, etc. Some 
persons so registered, however, conduct operations on a very limited 
seale. 


The following statement of the number of holdings of one acre and 
upwards used for dairying operations on a commercial seale shows an 
increase from 18,838 in 1928-29 to 22,911 in 1938-34 and a subsequent 
decline to 20,486 in 1940-41. The number of registered dairies was 20,688 
in 1940-41 and 19,784 in 1941-42 :— 


Taste 757.—Holdings used for Dairying, 1929 to 1941. 


Holdings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 


| 
\ 
em - Baartina  somistear |) ewan. 4 Peutasen 
- ; ir ing irying, |! ; 
bet bn tig and Grazing and | i tor 
Agriculture. Grazing. Agriculture. Dairying. 
1929} 12,985 2,942 1,722 1,189 3 18,838 
1930} 13,294 3,170 | 1,607 | 1,034 19,105 
1981f 14,484 3,371 | 1,148 1,146 20,149 
1932 15,136 3,406 | 1,480 1,614 21,636 
1933 15,177 | 4,101 | 1,475 | 2,102 22,855 
1934 15,033 4,315 | 1,498 | 2,065 22,911 
1935 14,929 4,226 1,474 1,952 22,581 
1936 14,969 4,066 1,445 | 1,834 22,314 
1937 14,521 4,178 1,394 1,716 21,809 
1938 14,136 4,072 |; 1,316 1,592 21,116 
1939 14,129 3,660 | 1,331 1,489 20,609 
1940 14,210 3,752 | 1,309 1,433 20,704 
1941 14,098 | 3,675 | 1,252 1.461 20,486 


+ Year ended 30th Jun 
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The figures quoted above indicate the principal purposes for which 
the holdings were used. It is apparent that the great bulk of the 
holdings engaged in dairying operations are single purpose farms. 


Damy Factories. 


Alihough there is some seasonal variation, approximately 80 per cent. of 
the milk production of the State is treated in factories either as cream or 
whole milk for the manufacture of butter, cream, cheese, or condensed 
milk, the balance being sold for consumption as fresh milk or used on the 
farms. Most of the factories are situated in the country districts at 
convenient centres, and are conducted on co-operative principles, with 
the dairy farmers as shareholders. Particulars of the operations of the 
butter factories are shown in the chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 


RamFaLtt INpeEx—Darryine Districts. 


The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the coastal 
dairying districts of New South Wales. The index represents the ratio of 
actual to normal rainfall in each month, normal being the average over a 
long period of years and represented by 100 in all cases, 


Taste 758.—Index of Rainfali in Dairying Districts, 1932 to 1948. 
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August ..| 53 |, 535} 20{ 128' 44| 42) 180/147); 102] £0; 38] 31 
September ...| 7-0 | 230; 180] 156/196; 77! 21/ 53) 77! 50{ 30 
October... ; 10°1 
November ...| 121 | 110 161 | 105 | 
December .../ 123 {| 42 | 160] 116 | 93179! 110| 18) 49 | 167} 30 
January ...| 129 | 148/ 97] 92{ 88| 99/172 al 58 | 144) 26 
February ...| 121 | 31 | 198 | 180 | 79/139 1388] 13) 47 | 102 | 180 
March... ...) 122 || 52! 51} 97 | 128 | 199] 84} 248) 104 | 87 | 108 
April... ... i | | | 

May .. .., 79 | 56,180! 58, 94| 11205) 58, 39; 63} 32 
June... ...| 58 | 178| 55 | 28) 48| 187) 50| 32) 58) 68 = 25 
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Year ... .../113-0 | 103 | 139 | 107) 89{/ 93) 129) 87 80) 87 | 62 | 103 
i i ! i 
Average Production of Commercial Butter per Cow—lb.* 
7 | | | | 
iagtl teeba cee ack 164-0 153°8 174-0 /162-2 144°8) ... 


Estimate for Season | 169-3 


i 
| | 
* See Table 760.  t Five years ended 1940. 


\ 
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The index of rainfall for the season is the mean of the monthly averages. 
The seasonal distribution of rainfall is an important factor in relation to 
production. See Table 765. 


Dairy PRopvcTION. 


The following statement shows the estimated yield of milk in each 
division of the State during the year ended the 31st March, 1941, also the 
production of butter, cheese and bacon in 1940-41 and 1941-42—the figures 
for these three items being factory production during the year ended 30th 
June, and the farm production during the year ended three months 
earlier. 


Taste 759.—Milk, Butter Cheese and Bacon Production, 
1940-41 and 1941-42. 


1 
stimated| Butter Made. Cheese Made. perce saiean 
Division. Yield of 
Milk. 1 Ps 
1940-41. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. 1940-41. | 1941-42. | 1940-41, | 1941-42. 
a | 
Thousands. 

Coastal— gallons. Ib. lb. lb | Ih yb Ib. 
North Coast : ..| 135,180 | 61,614 | 54,257 1,518 1,691 | 5,643 3,986 
Hunter and Manning ve} 62,248 | 23,707 | 18,579 763 505 2,167 3,307 
Metropolitan 2 .-| 17,038 274 223 | 36 19 | 20,934 } 24,485 
South Coast wee? 41,119 8,800 4,943 | 4,158 3,046 | 484 370 

Total ... ...| 255,585 | 94,395 | 78,002, 6,470 | 5,261 | 29,228 | 32,098 

Tableland— ! j 
Northern ..00. we) 5,702 1,434 1,563 ee ee | 479 547 
Central a Sase> ° Saeal, 28j947. 13652 1,173 sce dee 94 107 
Southern... | 2,847 490 314 Sea ee 20 15 

Total ... ...1 15,496 3,576 3,050 ar ena 593 | 669 

Western Slopes— 

North vee eee} «B08 | 1,480 19422). [| o.. 33 | 28 

Central 5 AY eon 3,439 | 854 570 | es nee 38 | 51 

South we ae wee] 19,168 7,229 5,180 | | 1,572 | 1,808 
1 1, 

Total 2...) 27,710 9,513 7292) 0. | 1. Fb 1,648 1,382 

Plains— ir 
North Central ea a4 1,136 136 104 wee ae 16 13 
Central pa te see 1,333 152 | 108 | on ae 14 16 
Bivering ... 0. st 5,769 752 640 ms 1 69 qT 

Total... ...| 3,288 | 1,040 8b2 ) 1/99 106 

Western Division J 1,019 39 | 27 ae ea 1} 1 

a ES (nee Sa TO ee d —— 
Total ... oe *308,048 | +108,563 | +89,223 6,470 5,262 | 3 1,564 | $34,256 
| 


Includes 5,079,528 gallons sent to Interstate factories as cream. f Includes 896,229 Ib. in 1940-41 
and 658,783 Ib. in 1941-42, made from Queensland or Victorian cream, t Includes 4,460,462 Ib. 
in 1940-41 and 4,220,085 Ib. in 1941-42 made from imported green bacon. 


This statement shows that dairying activities are mainly conducted in 
the coastal division and are relatively inextensive in the remainder of the 
State. In this area about 90 per cent of the cows in registered dairies are 
depastured, and approximately 83 per cent. of the total output of milk, 87 
per cent. of the butter, and practically the whole of the cheese are produced. 
About 60 per cent. of the butter of the State is made in the North Coast 
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division. The Hunter and Manning division ig next in importance, then 
the South Coast, andthe South Western Slopes. The manufacture of 
cheese is of relatively small extent and approximately three-quarters of 
the total output is made in the South Coast division. The curing of bacon 
and ham is confined almost entirely to the Coastal division, where approxi- 
mately 93 per cent, of the output is produced. 


A graph on page 842 illustrates the production of butter, cheese and 


bacon in each year since 1910. 


‘MILK. 


Particulars of the consumption and supply of inilk and milk products are 
published in the chapter “Food and Prices” of the Year Book. 


Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and prevent the use of diseased 
animals. The standard of milk sold for human consumption is prescribed, 
the quality of the milk sold is tested frequently, and prosecutions are 
instituted where deficiencies are found. By these means the purity and 
wholesomeness of dairy products are protected. 


Under the Milk Act, 1931, a Board regulates and controls the supply 
of milk and cream within the Sydney metropolitan and Newcastle districts. 
Its functions include the improvement of methods of collecting and distri- 
buting milk and the fixation of prices. 


The total yield of milk is not accurately recorded, but is estimated ap»roxi- 
mately. Few dairy farmers actually measure the quantity of milk obtained 
from their cows throughout the year. The majority are concerned prin- 
cipally in producing cream for manufacture into butter. In recent years, 
however, it has been found possible to make checks against supplies to 
factories, and results show that the farmers’ estimates are approximately 
correct. Morcover, the testing of dairy herds has developed so far as to give 
a fair indication of the butter-fat contents of the milk. 


Average Yield per Cow. 


While sufficient information is not available to show conclusively the 
average annual production of milk per cow in New South Wales, an approxi- 
mate estimate of the productivity per cow in registered dairies in terms of 
commercial butter is published in Table 760. For the purposes of this 
estimate it is assumed that the mean of the number of cows in milk and dry 
at the beginning and end of any given year represents the average number 
kept for milking in registered dairies during that year, and an estimate 
is made (on the basis of butter fat content) of the quantity of commercial 
butter which may be produced from milk used for purposes. other than 
butter-making. 
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The following table relates to all cows in registered dairies in New South. 
Wales, and covers a period of years since 1925-26 :— 


TasLe 760.—Cows in Registered Dairies——Average Yield. 


j 


7 

3 

| { 
t 


| Commercial 


Butter Produced. Estimate of : 


Total | 


Estimated |—~ os Commercial | a: 
Cows Dry Number of : Gea Batter i pours 
and in Milk | Cows Dry | Factorles trom Milk of Produeed or | ie ion 
Period in Registered | and iu Milk | from Milk! 08 > Cows in Producible_; Commerciat 
; Dairies at [in Registered | rodinced Registered Pegistered from Milk of Butter 
end of Year.| Dairies | FOCUSES | Dairy | paises used; ,. COWS in aCe 
| during Year. | South Farms. | “for other. | Registered i Pp We 
Wales. | | Purposes. | Dairtes. | 
(A) (B) | (c) (D) (E) | (F) (@) 
i Average per Year. | 
! | | Thousand Ib. i lb. 
1926-30 762,404 | 758,363 96,200 1,162 23,834 : 121,196 | 159°8 
' | i | 
1931-35 902,833 884,815 128,475 1,483 24,803 154,761 1749 
H | 
I ! ! 
1936-40 996,685 14,179 114 323 1,255 23,909 | 145,493 159-2 
Year. | i 
1927-28 756,687 753,322 | 96,246 1,276 24,945 | 122,467 | 162°6 
i i 
! i j 
1928-29 | 776,322 766,504 | 91,424 | 1,091 24,328 | 116,843 | 1524 
' H 
i | 
1929-30 777,815 777,069 100,603 1,025 23,783 125,411 | 161-4 
1 1 
| ! | ! 
1930-31 | 813,831 | 795,823 169,138 1,113 23,777 | 194,025 i 168-4 
| ! ; i 
! i j 
3931-32 873,840 843,836 °119,372 | 1,437 22,930 | 143,739 170°3 
i 
| | ! 
1932-33 923,599 | 898,720 126,266 | 1,624 24.240 | 152,130 | 169°3 
\ \ H 
| \ ' 
1933-34 944,006 934,252 '141,762 1,606 26,329 169,697 | 181°6 
| i 
1934-35 | 957,987 951,446 | 145,843 | 1,635 26,740 | 174,218 | 183°1 
| 
1935-36 | 940,233 | 949,110 !119,195 | 1,683; 27,878 | 148,756 | 156-7 
| i H | } 
1 i 
\ | j 
1936-37 917,725 | 928,979 chee | 1,433 | 28,733 137,308 1478 
t } 
1937-38 | 905,512 911,618 (118,111 1,171 | 30,236 ; 149,518 ; 1640 
4 \ : | 
! { H 
1938-39 886,911 896,212 j 105,537 1,054 | 31,251 137,842 153-8 
; | i 
1939-40 | 883,042 884,977 [121,058 935 31,446 | 154,039 1740 
} 
1940-41 860,903 873,973 | 106,065 881 34,530 141,476 162°2 
1941-42 850,343 855,623 | 86,170 757 | 36,935 123,862 1448 
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The estimated number of cows dry and in milk in registered dairies dur- 
ing the year shown in the column B above represents the mean of the 
total numbers at the beginning and end of the year concerned as shown 
in column A. The estimated production per cow shown in column G is 
obtained by dividing the average number of cows (column B) into the 
commercial butter in respective years shown in column F. It represents, 
therefore, an average covering all cows kept for milking in registered dairies 
irrespective of periods of lactation, and includes heifers with first calf, aged 


cows, and cows disabled from any cause. 


The averages shown in the table should be considered in conjunction with 
the index of rainfall in dairying districts published in Table 758. The 
sharp decline in productivity per cow in 1935-36 and 1936-37 was occa- 
sicned by the very dry conditions and an epidemic of ephemeral fever which 
occurred in the summer of the latter year. Conditigns of drought pre- 
vailed in the dairying districts in 1941-42 and the average yield was the 
lowest since 1928-24. 


JULY, 1942. 


SURVEY OF TIIE Dairy Inpustry 


A special survey of the dairy industry in Australia was made in July, 
1942, with a view to obtain data concerning food supply, manpower and 


other aspects of the dairy industry. 


Returns supplied by 13,127 dairy farmers in New South Wales covered 
a substantial proportion—~probably more than 75 per cent.—of the dairy 
cows in the State. The following particulars regarding these farms were 


eompiled from the returns :— 


| 1941 | 1942 
Cows on the 13,127 farms in July-— No. No. 
Total (including heifers). keene! 781,310 | 821,861 
Tn milk wee nies tes oe ants tds. 366,660 © 367,285 
In milk in peak month of year... en sash 553,124 | 562,511 (a) 
i acres. | acres. 
Area sown with fodder crops...... ee aes ve 249,013 | 274,974 
No. | No. 
Breeding sows on the farms in July... te ee 35,436 30,291 


(a) Forecast. 


The number of persons, including the farmer and members of his faiily, 
working permanently (full-time) on the 13,127 dairy farms in July, 1942, 
was stated to be 19,319 males and 3,000 females; temporary or casual (full- 
time) workers were 1,104 males and 227 females, and part-time workers 
2,035 males and 9,482 females. The number of men who Jeft the farms 


during 1941-42 to enter the defence forces or other employment was 6,642. 
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Uses or Mink. 


The following statement shows the estimated amount of milk produced in 
New South Wales and used for various purposes in each of the last five 
years :— 


Taste 761.—Uses of Milk, 1988 to 1942. 


Year ended 31st March. 


Purpose for which Milk was used, 


1938, | 1939. | 1940. | 1941. 1942. 
Butter making— Gallons (000 omitted). 
On farms... cee ee eeef 14,197 | 14,315 13,729 13,692 11,774 
In N.S.W. factories . eee} 280,540 | 211,250 | 214,162 | 200,003 | 168,915 
in other States 0... 0...) 2,699 | | 3,125 4,134 5,080 4,228 
Total used for kis ee 247 436 | ' 228,690 | 232,025 | 218,775 | 184,917 
Cheese making— | 
On farms 2... wu. eee ee 309 302 172 62 | 38 
In factories ...... ae 7,710 7,413 6,721 | 6,676 5,37k 
Total used for, Ghisdes sussex 8,019 7,715 6;893 6,738 | 5,409 
Sweet cream, ice cream, condensing, hy ail 
ete. sa 9,151 9,645 11,887 16,996 ; 21,470 
Pasteurised for metr opolitan and | 
Newcastle markets (a) oy |) 24,442 26,457 26,433 27,695 | 30,179 
Balance sold as raw milic and used H 
otherwise (6)... ee 38,960 | 38,877 | 37,471 | 37,844 38,000 
Total milk Ages in| ce 
N. S. Ww. ee ee ee 328, 008 | 311,384 | 314, 709 i 308, 048 279,975 


(a) Exeludes and (6) includes approximately 11 million gallons of raw milk produced and sold for 
Jocal consumption in the metropolis and Newcastle. 

The milk used in 1941-42 for making butter represented 66 per cent, of 
the estimated total production; 1.9 per cent. was used for cheese; 7.7 per 
cent. for condensed milk, cream, ice-cream, etc.; 
cent.—was consumed as fresh milk or used otherwise. The quantity 
pasteurised for the Sydney and Neweastle markets was 23.4 per cent. 
greater in 1941-42 than in 1937-88, 

An estimate of the quautity of fresh milk used for human consumption 
in the metropolitan district is shown in the chapter relating to “Food and 
Prices,” page 527 of this Year Book. 

Butter, 

War-time rationing of butter for consumption by civilians, dating from 
Tth June, 1948, is 8 oz. per head weekly. 

The production and consumption of butter in New South Wales and 


the net export of butter from New South Wales in recent years were as 
follows :— 


Taste 762.—Butter Production, Consumption and Export (New South 


Wales). 
Pee cet = 4 ; 
Net Net 
Year Butter Export of | Butter Export 
Butter ! Year ended Butter Consumed 
pee Produced, ee suas I 30th anne: Produced. in N.s.W. | of ae 
| Nsw. _} NSW 
million Ib. | million Jb. 
1935 | 146-1 88:3 59-0 ' 1988 120°9 93-7 25°6 
1936 | 125-2 91.8 305 |} 1939 118-8 93.0 20-6 
937 | 1098 92-0 16°8 1940 116-8 95:0 * 


* Not available. 


The difference between total consumption plus net export and quantity of butter produced 
represents changes in stocks as at 30th June. 
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The following statement shows the annual production of butter in New 
South Wales since 1895. The figures include the butter made in factories 
from cream produced in other States, the quantity being 896,229 Ib. in 
1940-41 and 658,783 Ib, in 1941-42. 


TaBLe 763.—Butter Production, 1895 to 1943. 


Average | 
‘ Pew In Factories.) On Farms, | Total. [seas ces | ace: | parts. | Total. 
J 1 
Thousand Ib. Thousand Ib. 
¥ 
1895-99 22,930 5,689 28,619 | 1933 123,625 5,306 128,933 
1900-04. 36,313 4,248 40,561 || 1934 143,208 5,560 | 148,868 
1905-09 54,752 4,502 59,254 , 1935 140,158 5,948 | 146,106 
1910-15* 75,239 4,431 79,670 19386 | 119,123 6,046 125,169 
1916-20 65,591 4,131 69,722 1937 103,975 5,856 109,831 
1921-25 85,073 4,639 89,712 || 1938 j 115,930 4,952 120,882 
1926-30 96,536 4,740 j 101,276 | 1939 113,841 4,980 118,821 
1931-35 126,946 5,445 132,591 |) 1940 | 112,020 4,794 | 116,814 
1936-40 ; 112,978 5,325 118,303 1941 103,782 4,781 108,563: 
i 1942 85,116 4,107 89,223 
i | 1943 | 93,775 ' 4.500 | 98,275 
” Calendar years until | 1914— 15. +Twelve ‘months ended 31st March. 


The highest level of production was reached in the bountiful seasons 
1933-34 and 1934-385 (See Table 758). This was due in part to a tem- 
porary expansion of dairying in the hinterland (See Table 756) and to 
farmers’ efforts to offset low prices by increasing production (see Table 
767). In each year since 1937-38 the dairying districts have experienced 
periods of scanty rainfall and a decline in production. The output in 
1941-42 was the lowest in the last nineteen years. 


External Trade and Local Consumption of Butter. 

Latest particulars available for publication of the external trade in butter 
to and from New South Wales are summarised in the following state- 
ment (the particulars of the interstate movement are approximations) :— 

Tabie 764.—Interstate and Oversea Trade in Butter, 1935 to 1959, 

(New South Wales.) 


Particulars. 1984-1935. | 1985-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-88. | 1988-39. 
{mports :— Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. Tb. 
Interstate Se we} 2,961,300 | 5,550,100 | 5,808,488 | 9,753,548 , 6,674,492 
Oversea ; Se 930 3,612 | 17 1,674 : 200 
Total iinpnee. = “2,962,230 5,553,712 | 5,808,505 | 9,755,222 i 6,674,692, 
Exports :— . ! 
Interstate* ... ...| 3,974,100 | 2,814,400 | 1,836,744 | 3,584,716 , 2,852,324 
Oversea— : 
Australian produce .. | 57,672,403 | 32,818,757 | 20,365,765 | 31,372,658 | 23,966,498 
Ships’ Stores— | 
Australian produce .. 356,514 458,892 | __ 421,021 384, 573: 424,702 
Total Exports ...: "63,003, 017 | 36,092,049 | 92,623,530 | 35,341,947 “27,243,524. 
Net Export A “59, ,040, 787 | 30,538,337 { 16,815,025 25,586,7 725 20,568,832 


bd Includes butter sent to Queensland for shipment oversea 


The annual consumption of butter in New South Wales is shown in 
Table 449 on page 527 of this Year Book. It is estimated that the average 
annual consumption per head of population in the five years ended June, 
1940, was 34.4 lb. 
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Dairy Production in New South Wales, 1910 to 1989-40. 
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The numbers at the side of the graphs and inset represent 
milliaas of pounds of butter, cheese and bacon & ham. 
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Production of Butter Monthly. 


The following table shows the quantity of butter produced in factories 
in New South “Wales in each month since July, 1936. 


Taste 765.—Production of Butter Monthly, 1936-37 to 1949-43. 
(New South Wales.) 


Quantity of Butter Produced in Factories.* 


Month, i 7 : os a 
i 1936-37. | 1987-38. | 1938-39. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1944-42. | 1942-83, 
‘asi £ t \j 
Thousand 1b, 
July vr vel 4,990 ; 4,160 | 4,487 | 6,585 | 5,017 | 4,592 7 5.163 
Augast 4. | 5,569 | 4,842 | 4,887 | 6,355 | 5,042 | 4,688 | 5,306 
September ... «| 6,841 7,029 ' 6915 | 7,835 | 6,453 5,850 | 5,432 
October .., | 9,206 | 9,815 | 10,842 | 10,165; 7,988 | 7,504 | 7,499 
November... ...,,_ 8,336 | 13,340 | 12,589 | 13.456) 8,183 | 7,935 | 11,278 
December... ...). 7,917 | 15,168 | 11,423 | 13,822 | 21,365 | 8,608 | 12,632 
January 1, |.) 13/963 | 14,592 | 97707 | 12629 | 147453 | 6.664 | 18056 
February .., ..., 11,881 | 14,C20 | 10,826 | 10,602 | 12,786 | 8,311 | 10,218 
March 10 wo} 18,863 | 12,412 12,137 | 9,562 | 11,743 10,116 8,648 
an v1 o| 10,873 | 9,088 | 11,880 | 9,165 | 8,68L | 8,642 | 6,128 
ine ve ne 7,415 | 6.AOT | 10,456 | 7,286 | 6,756 | 6,789 | 4,789 
June vie ans) 4, BBE). B22 fb 7748 5,058 | 5,183 | 5,467 | 3,679 
Total .. 103,975 | 115,980 | 113,841 | 112,020 ; 103,682 1 $5,116 | 93,775 
| | | 


* Compiled from monthly returns of the Division of Dairying, Departments of Agriculture. 


These monthly records show the seasonal nature of the production. It in- 
°s in a marked degree during the summer months usually attaining a 


maximum between January and March and decreases during the winter, 


reaching a minimum usually in July. 


Particulars of oversea exports of Australian butter and of the sourees 
of imports into the United Kingdom were published in the 1939-40 isswe 


of the Year Book. Later information is not available. 


Prices of Butter. 


Since May, 1984 the wholesale price of butter for local consumption has 
been fixed under the “equalisation” agreement referred to on an earlier 
page. The price so fixed was 140s. per cwt. in May, 1934, increased to 
149s. 4d. on 29th June, 1937, and 158s. 8d. on 8th June, 1938. The maxi- 
mum wholesale price was fixed by the Prices Commissioner at 166s. 10d. on 
6th March, 1942, and it still remained at this price in June, 1943. In 
addition there is a customary box charge of 2s. 6d. per cwt. 


The average monthly Sydney parity (f.o.b.) of the top prices prevailing 
for Australian butter in London markets, and the annual average, weighted 
in accordance with quantities exported monthly from New South Wales, 


have been published in earlier issues of the Year Book. 
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Since September, 1939; Australian butter for export to the United King- 
dom has been sold to the British Ministry of Food under contract at the 
following prices, f.0.b, Australian ports :— 


TaBLe 766.—Prices of Butter, British Contract, 1939 to 1943. 


Sterling. Australian Currency. 
Grades of Butter. 3 : : ~ | idem hae cb ] 
«5 1939, t | Sept., 1939, to 
June, 1942, | 1942-43. June, 1942, | 1942-1943. 
i 
} per cwt. per ewt. per ewt. per cwt. 
[ s. d. s. d. s. d. Ss. 
Choicest su6 an ae 109 9 114 3 137 2 142 10 
First Grade... bed si 108 6 113 (0 135 7 141 3 
Second Grade ... wes sey 104 11 1039 5 131 2 136 9 
Pastry ... a gus obs 102, 0 | seeene 27 6 { seeaee 


The contract price for dry butter fat for export in the year ended June, 
1948, was fixed at 150s. sterling (187s. 6d. Australian) per ewt. for first-grade 
and 145s. (181s. 8d. Australian) for second-grade. 


Prices Received by Dairy Farmers. 


Dairy farmers who supply cream to butter factories are paid according 
to its butter-fat content, and the return they receive—calculated as per lb. 
of butter—depends cn the relative proportions of the factory output con- 
sumed in Australia and exported oversea, as well as the prices realised in 
home and oversea markets. 


Tho average prices paid to dairy farmers for cream supplied to butter 
factories in New South Wales in recent years are shown below, the averages 
Leing stated as per pound of commercial butter :— 

g per y 


Taste 767.—Cream for Butter—Average Prices Paid to Dairy Farmers, 
1924 to 1948. 


Average F | Average F Average 
Year, j Price to |, Year, | Price to} Year, Price to 
Suppliers. i | Suppliers. — |} } Suppliers, 
Soe dS : — 7 = 
a | a | lc ah 
1923-24 16-6 i; 19°0-31 12-6 } 1937-38 ! 13-0 
1924-25 13-0 1 1931-32 11-2 i 1938-3) | 15:0 
1925-26 15:3 | 19 32-33 9-4 | 1939-40 see 13:6 
1926-27 18-2 | 1833-34 8-4 i 1940-41 ot 13°6 
1927-28 16-0 =| 1934-35 94 | 194]-42 136 
1928-29 17-1 | 1935-35 lis 1942-43 | 15:9} 
1929-30 15-8 | 1936-37 as 12:2 ! | 
i | i 
* See paragraph below next Table. 7 } Preliminary, juciuding subsidy—see page 831, 


The foregoing averages are calculated from records of all factories in 
New South Wales. 


. Each month the dairy farmer is paid for his cream at a price estimated 
to be slightly less than the probable proceeds from sales of butter, and at 
the end of each half-year he receives such further sums in the form of 
“deferred pay” as accrue when the actual proceeds of sales are known. The 
half-yearly adjustments on this account. have varied from 4d. to 12d. per 
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round in recent years. The subsidy paid by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as from ist July, 1942, to 3ist March, 1943, was approximately $d. 
per lb. of butter. It was increased to 83d. per lb. (interim rate) as from 
ist April, 1943. Deferred pay but not subsidy has been included in the 
“following comparison of monthly prices paid to suppliers of cream to the 
“principal North Coast factories :-— 


‘Taste 768—Cream for Butter—Monthly Prices Paid to Dairy-farmers, 
1935 to 1943 (North Coast Factories, N.S:W.). 


Menth, 1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-88. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. | 1941-42. 1942-43, 


Pence. per:lb. of commercial butter (including deferred pay). 
duly o| 123 143 13% | 14% | 134 14 133 14% 


Angust | 122 | 14h | 13h | 4 | wee | 3g | 13h) 14h 
Soptember...| 124 123 13g | 13x | -13 133 133 14} 
Octobor ...| 12 | 1gg | isz | eg | ie | ise | ase | 14m 
Novomber.... 102 | 12% ) ll | 11 | 12% | 33g | 13h | 14h 
Docember.... 94 | 122°; 1d | ug | 122 | 134 | 13 14% 
January...) 104 11 | «128 | 134% 14} 134 133 143 
Webruary ...| 11 il 123 133; 14} 133 13} 143 
March | 12 132 13 143 133 133 143 
Apit J ua | iae | 14g | iss | wae | 13g | sg | 14g 
May AS 13g | 15k | 13% | 142 | 14 14 144 
Sune a 14 134 16 | 13% 15 14} 14} 14¥ 
Average,year) 114 1 | 43 _ 2B 13h | 134 13} 14, 


* Exclusive of subsidy—-see page 831. 


‘From July, 1987, charges for transporting cream to the factories (equal 
tto about ‘#d. per lb.) have been met by the factories. Previously the sup- 
pliers met this cost. 


‘CHEESE. 


Although favourable conditions exist in New South Wales for the 
production of cheese the industry has shown little or no expansion in the 
past twenty years. This is said to be due to the fact that production of 
cheese is relatively unprofitable as compared with other dairying pursuits. 
‘The annual production is not sufficient for local requirements and appre- 
‘eiable quantities are imported from other States. Approximately three- 
fourths. ef the cheese made in New South Wales is produced in the South 
Coast division. The graph published on page 842 illustrates the trend in 
production in recent years. F 

*23549—F 
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The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms in New South Wales at intervals since 1910 :— 


TasLeE 769.—Cheese—Production, New South Wales, 1910 to 1942. 


ltn Factories.|On Farms.t Total. | In Factories. | On Farms. Total. 
Year ended a | ____||Year ended t 
30th June, 30th June. 
Thousand Ib. i! Thousand lb. 
i 
a Annual average. Season. 
1910-15*| 4,625 | 1,192 | 5,817 yee ce Vy eee doe 
1937 7,145 273 7,418 
1916-20 6,154 717 6,871 
Soe . 1938 7,701 | 304 8,005 
1921-25 6,285 235 6,520 : 
1939 7,193 293 7,486 
1926-30 6,480 154 6,634 1940 6.634 170 6,804 
1931-35 | 7,408 | 156 | 7.564 ‘ , , 
1936-40 | 7,147 267 | 7,414 ae | iene ee | eee 
, | 1942 5,225 | 37 5,262 
| \ 


oa Calendar years. + Twelve months ended 31st March, 1932, and later years. 


The average annual consumption of cheese in New South Wales is 
approximately 11,000,000 lb., or 4 1b. per head of population. 


ConpenseD MILE. 
In 1941-42 there were six factories for the manufacture of condensed, 


concentrated and powdered milk iu New South Wales. The quantities 
made in each of the past four years were as follows:— 


Tas_e 770.—Preserved Milk—Production (N.S.W.) 


1938-39. | 1939-40. 1940-41. ; 1941-42. 
en ee | 7 
ib. | ib |b. Ib. 
Concentrated milk ... ...| 2,332,097 | 3,325,800 | 9,351,805 | 13,970,002 
Condensed milk ......| 3,815,546 6,286,287 , 10,164,127. | 12,097,687 
Powdered milk ......| 2,651,748 | 2,497,436 | 3,903,759 6,631,283 
\ | 


In making these and other milk products such as sterilised cream and 
malted milk, 11,211,459 gallons of milk and 1,488 tons of sugar were used 
in 1940-41, and 15,376,199 gallons of milk and 1,268 tons of sugar in 
1941-42. 


Pias. 


Pig breeding in New South Wales is carried on usually in association 
with dairy farming. The number of pigs in the State at 31st March, 1941, 
was 507,738, including 396,435 under one year, and 111,303 other pigs— 
mainly breeding stock. The number at 31st March, 1942, was 454,102, 
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Gncluding 857,491 under one year) and it was 486,960 in March, 1943. The 
extent of pig-breeding, however, is not accurately reflected in variations in 
the number of pigs at the end of the year, but rather in the extent of 
slaughtering in conjunction with increase or decrease in numbers. 

A comparative statement of pigs at end of season and annual slaughter- 
ings is shown below :— 


Tasiy TH —Pigs i in Wew South Wales, 1901 to 1942. 


oe a ae ee Cee 
1905 (Dec.) ve) 264,357 | 231,374 1935 | 397,535 | 505,C59 
1910 —,, al 246,964 244,618 | 1936 | 436,944 595,624 
1916 (June) ...) 304,140 | 286,338 |: 1937 ; 390,780 613,957 
1921, .-| 322,146 | 296,279 | 1938 e, 356,765 536,868 
1926 —,, wy) 854,015 348,461 ! 1939 ..f 877,344 | 552,939 
1931S, | 320,835 420,747 1940 ...| 451,064 542,359 
1936 (March) ...; 395,143 488,016 | 1941 .-| 507,738 | 596,851 


1941 _—s,, | 416,738 568,596 | 1942 | 454,102 | 737,882 


t 
! 


The number of pigs at 31st March, 1941, was greater than the number 
recorded at the end of any earlier season, but there was a marked decline 
during 1941-42 as a result of heavy slaughtering and unfavourable 
weather conditions in dairying districts. 

The following statement shows the number of pigs in divisions of the 
State in various years since 1921 :— 

TaBie 772.—Pigs in Divisions, 1921 to 1942. 


1942. 
(March). 


1939. 
(March). 


1940. 
(March). 


Ane 1921, 1931, 1941. 
Division. (UJune). (June). (March). 


North Coast sae «| 117,220 | 152,243 | 176,394 |191,360 | 196,387 | 184,387 


Hunter and Manning ...; 49,424 64,287 81,860 | 81,935 77,376 69,971 
Metropolitan "| 90/863 | 16,924 | 18,627 | 24,339 | 27701 | 25,877 
South Coast ae «| 21,396 26,958 31,279 | 34,695 35,885 27,710 


Total, Coastal ...| 208,903 | 260,412 | 308,160 | 332,329 | 337,349 | 307,945 


Tablelands ..a.{ 29,700 | 20,553 | 21,842 | 28,092 | 35,380 | 36,068 
Western Slopes... ...|._ 39,599 | 35,503 | 31,218 | 59,975 | 91,855 | 76,126 
Other... ~~ .,| 28,051 | 17,863 | 16,124 | 30,668 | 48,154 | 33,963 


. ranean | 
Total, New South 
Wales ... ..-| 306,253 | 334,331 | 377,344 | 451,064 | 507,738 | 454,102 


Fifty-six per cent. of the pigs at 31st March, 1942, were in the North 
Coast and Hunter and Manning Divisions. 


Prices of Pigs, 1939 to 1942. 

The average prices of certain representative classes of pigs in the metro- 
politan saleyards at Flemington during each of the past four years are 
shown below. The averages have been compiled from returns supplied by 
a number of firms engaged in the sale of livestock. 
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Tapie 773.—Average Prices of Pigs, Sydney 1939 to 1942. 


Heavy and Medium Weights. 
Month. Baconers. | Porkers. 
1939, 1940, 1941. 1942. 2 | 1939, 1940. | 1944. | 1e2. 
t E 

s. d s. d.| s. d s. d. 8. s. d.| s. de s. d.. 

January ...| 73 1 76 8 78 #1 78 3 46 1 48 10 48 11 | 45 6 
February ...| 72 8 i7~=4 733 92 6 47 2 48 4 46 3] 50 0 
March we] 73 5 76 7 72 8 95 9 47 5 47. 9 44 7 | 56 6 
April neds 7h) TAL 76 6 62 5 | 100 3 48 2 47 6 38 9/59 9 
May was) TL 3 78 #1 63 0 97 3 45 «6 47 6 40 4/89 0 
June fal TSO 78 0 65 2 98 6 46 1 48 0 43 8| 62 9 
July | 74 7; 79 0 66 11 | 100 0 47. 5 48. 3 43. 9:| 64 6 
August | 77 0 80 9 73 2)110 9 49 9 49 5 44 6|72 3 
September ..., 81 0 82 2 78 3) 115 9 49 9 48 9| 45 2) 72 6 
October | 83 1 82.7 82 3] 120 0 52 2 50 16 49 0| 71 6 
November .,.; 84 0 81 10 82 11 | 116 6 51 6 49 0 4711); 74 9 
December ...| 81 10 | 8L 6} 76 11.| 105 6 50 10 51 1 47 3/75 3 

i i i i — 
Average ...| 76 6 79 3 72:11); 102 6 48 6 48 10 45 0) 68 9 


Bacon and Hams. 


The cutput of bacon and hams from factories and farms in New South 
Wales since 1910 is shown hereunder :— 


Taste 774,—Bacon and Ham, Production. 1910 to. 1942. 


Production of Bacon and Ham. Production. of Bacon and Ham. 
oh Jue ended 
; : : 
Annual Average. Season. 
Ib. 000. | lb. 000.| Ib. 009. lb. 000. | Ib. 000.) Ib. 000..' 
1910-15* 12,757 2,397 15,154 1936 21,155 902 22,057 
1916-20 13,935 25343 16,278: 1937 21,256 814 22,070 
1921-25 17,627 1,584 19,214 1938 20,796 579 21,375 
1926-30 22,535 1,014 23,549 1939 21,722+ 431 22,153 
1931-35 19,670 1,051 20,721 1940 20,511¢ 417 20,928 
1936-40 21,088 629 21,717 1941 26,6124 492 27,104 
1942 29,532F 504 30,036: 


* Calendar years to 1913. t Twelve months ended 31st March, 1932, and later years. 
f Exclusive. of bacon cured from green bacon imported interstate (see note to table 759). 


The production of bacon and ham increased slowly between 1910 and 
1930, then fluctuated at a slightly lower level until 1939-40. During the 
last two seasons production was greater than in any earlier year. 


Lard, 


Statistics showing the total production of lard’ are not available. Tho 
quantity extracted in factories amounted to 773,789 Ib., valued at £15,644 
in the year ended 30th June, 1941, and 921,852 Ib., dalued at £19,512 im 
1941-42. But as manufacture is conducted in many other establishments, 


as well as on farms, these quantities: represent only a portion of the totak 
output. 
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Exports or Damry Propucts. 


The following table shows the oversea exports of the principal dairy 
products from New South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 
1911. New South Wales produce exported through other States is-excluded 
from account. In recent years a substantial quantity of butter from New 
South Wales has been shipped abroad from Brisbane, Queensland. 


TaBLe 775.—Oversea Exports of Butter, Cheese, Milk and Bacon 
(from N.S.W.) 1911 to 1940. 


Oversea Exports (including Ships’ Stores). 
Year | | Ng 
i Milk—Preserved, 
see . Butter. | Cheese. | Cu adenged, oe Baconand Ham, 
Sauer — rie an — aoe | — .—- — 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value, | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity Value, 
Tb. (000) £ 1b. (000) £ Ib. (000) £ lb. (000) £ 
1911* 33,044 | 1,518,993 141 3,723 1,127 | 17,471 618 17,561 


1921 28,429 | 3,458,280 807 | 49,813 | 11,576 | 681,122 | 1,357 | 132,075 


1931 31,793 | 1,698,835 189 8,969 497 | 18,006; 552 28,646 
1932 39,823 | 2,010,246 191 8,756 650 | 22,957 530 28,126 
1933 42,901 | 1,832,362 464 | 18,021 852 | 32,340 539 38,936 


1934 59,635 | 2,149,546 800 | 25,745 865 | 30,313 571 | 30,435 
1935 58,028 | 2,182,429! 2,136 | 55,413 | 2,569 | 196,668 591 | 33,825 
1936 33,278 | 1,675,728 540 | 18,228 | 2,592 | 194,207 631 | 36,286 
1937 20,787 | 1,033,007 424 | 15,724 | 2,342 | 154,923 740 | 41,182 
1938 31,758 | 1,919,132 | 1,081 | 46,268) 3,210 | 207,516 659 | 42,250 
1939 24,391 | 1,382,876 294 | 12,121 2,979 | 247,806 464 | 28,268 
1940 t t 850 | 32,214! 6,020 | 282,860 } 1,373 ' 92,885 


* Calendar year. } Not available for publication. 


The values of other dairy and farmyard products exported overseas in 
1939-40 were as follows:—Frozen pork, £79,757; frozen poultry, £37,563; 
eggs, £195,858; live pigs and poultry, £3,369. 


Pouutry-FarMina. 


- Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become important commercially, and a 
distinct industry has been developed. Returns collected as at 31st March, 
1941, showed that there were 2,317 holdings of one acre or more in extent 
devoted mainly to poultry farming. In addition, many smaller holdings 
not included in these returns are used for raising poultry as a commercial 
pursuit, and some farms utilised mainly for agriculture, dairying or grazing, 
earry large numbers of poultry. The returns showed: that at 31st 
March, 1941 there were 3,242 holdings, carrying poultry for commercial 
purposes to the extent of 150 head or more. Of these, 1,890 were in the 
county of Cumberland and 709 in other coastal districts. 


Owing to the relatively small area of land required for poultry farming 
it has been difficult to make a complete survey, but with special facilities 
the scope of the collection was widened in 1935. 


Complete statistics of poultry production are not available, but a general 
estimate based on recorded production indicates that the farm value of 
production was approximately £3,996,747 in 1940-41, and £38,838,000 ia 
1941-42, 
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The numbers of poultry enumerated in returns supplied annually under 
the Census Act are shown below for each year from 1935, when action was 
taken to obtain a more comprehensive record than was previously available. 
The scope of the annual collection was further extended in 1942-43. 
The data afford some guidance as to the trend of the industry during the 
last few years, but in view of the difficulty of obtaining complete records 
ef all small poultry keepers, it is probable that the number of poultry in 
the State is much greater than the figures shown in the table :— 


Taste 776.—Poultry in New South Wales, 1935 to 1943. 


j | Fe 
AOE: cheats | Ducks, ete. | Geese, etc. | Turkeys gal cork 
3ist March. ete. | is S "7" and other. 
: I i 
j i | 
1935 5,251,000 | 219,000 31,000 | 244,000 12,000 
1936 | 5,263,000 ; 202,000 | 30,000 ; 232,000 11,000 
1937 + 5,112,000 . 189,000 27,000 | 226,000 | 9,800 
1938 5,052,000 _ 191,000 25,009 | 211,000 | 10,500 
1939 5,066,000 | 180,000 | 25,000 |; 209,000 10,000 
1940 5,474,000 | 202,000 | 28,000 , 213,000 9,500 
1941 | 5,819,000 ' 183,007; 21,000 » 200,090 | 10,300 
1943 6,324,000 150,003 + 20,000 + 158,090 10,000 


The numbers shown above include poultry recorded on holdings with less 
than 150 stock—2,818,400 fowls, chickens, ete., in 1941—also the number of 
poultry, as estimated by local collectors, on holdings other than those used 


for agricultural ard pastoral purposes. 

The statistics shown below are compiled from returns collected under 
the Census Act in respect of farms with at least 150 head of poultry, from 
which products were marketed :— 

Taste 777.—Commercial poe Farms, 1933 to 1948. 


| | Stock at Bist March, es a Poultry 
Yoar ended | pruned SS ipo. ing ee Produced: Hatched. | - gold for 
Stat March | = poy. | Chickens | Other | Thousand | For Sale as Table 
i > under six Fowls dozen. j; Day-Olds, | Purposes. 
| , Months old. | : } (Head.) 
1933 2,507 | 282,507 ' 1,536,981 14,066 | 1,383,732 ; 1,039,472 
1934 2,598 | 209,505 ° 1,760,739 15,544 | 1,423,428 1,099,539 
3935 3,474 | 258,217 2,063,398 18,517 | 1,278,337 1,248,207 
1936 H 3,296 | 181,464 . 2,083,070 19,065 | 1,537,671 1,109,272 
1937 3,094 165,837 = 1,994,273 | 19,405 | 1,647,364 | 1,109,833 
1938 2,815 ; 186,793 1,979,889 | 19,741 | 1,676,277 1,059,802 
1939 | 2,853 | 208,801 | 2,065,672 | 20,0¢2 . $2,445,420 1,078,458 
1940 3,072 | 210,879 | 2,436,169 | 22,487 | 43,118,623 1,097,119 
1941 3,242 | 229,090 | 2,771,986 | 25,313 13,597,424 1,166,657 
1942 3,463 | 198,551 | 2,866,388 | * | = * 
1943 4,258 ($298, 715 ii 3,805,526 § 30.294 © $4,141,337 | 1,237,549 
* Not available. flncludes Hatehorics. | {Under 3 months. 


The considerable increase recorded in chickens hatched for sale as day- 
elds since 1937-88 was due in part to increased demand, but mainly to 
the inclusion of complete records of certain hatcheries not formerly 
ineluded. 
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Assuming that the mean of the number of stock over six months old at 
the beginning and end of the year represents approximately the number 
of laying stock in respective years (with some deduction for male stock), 
it would appear that the average egg production is in the vicinity of ten 
dozen per hen per year. It is generally accepted that a fair average egg 
production on well-managed commercial poultry farms is twelve dozen per 
hen per year. 


Returns received from commercial poultry farms disclosed that 1,166,557 
head of poultry were consumed or sold for consumption during 1940-41. 
The Table Bird Council of New South Wales, established in November, 
1936, is endeavouring to expand the market for table poultry. 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
different breeds, and egg-laying competitions, organised originally by 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. The most successful laying breeds have proved to be 
the Australorp, the White Leghorn, the Rhode Island Red, and the Lang- 
shan. The Australorp was produced in Australia, Black Orpington blood 
being predominant. A Government Poultry Expert and staff carry out 
experimental work and assist poultry farmers in selecting breeding stock, 
culling the hens, and in dealing with general problems associated with 
the industry. 


Calculations covering the maintenance of fowls competing in the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College laying tests in recent years show that feeding 
eosts (with food purchased at wholesale rates and freight and cartage 
added) amounted to 8s. per bird per year in 1941-42. As the feeding costs 
in this competition are based upon Sydney market prices plus freight and 
cartage, they are indicative of the average costs of feeding on commercial 
poultry farms. In successive years ending in March the feeding costs per 
hen per annum were as follow:— 


TaBLe 778.—Cost of Feeding Fowls, 1929 to 1948. 


7 


TGS ee anteal) “Sastre | cae 

i | 

s. d. | ; os. da. ' os, de 
1928-29 ne 8 7 | 1933-34 wey 6 3 1938-39 .. 7 0 
1929-30 4 9 10 | 1984-35...) 5 9 1939-40...) 6 3 
1930-31 4 7 3 | 1985-86... 7 2 | 1940-41...) 7 3 
1981-32... 5 9 | 1936-37 ..| 8 8 | 1941-42 ..| 8 0 
1932-33 # 7 0 | 1937-38 ...) 9 6 | 1942-43 | 7 11 


The course of prices of wheat, maize, bran and pollard is indieated in 
Table 652. 
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Prices of Eggs. 


The average monthly wholesale prices of new-laid hen eggs per dozen in 
Sydney since January, 1933, are shown in the following table, together 
with the average price in each year weighted in accordance with the 
seasonal expectation of laying :— 


Taste 779.—Wholesale Prices of Eggs, 1935 to 1942. 


Mosth. | Woight.; 1935, | 1986. | 1937 1988, | 1939. 1940, 1941. 1942, 

d. d d d. d. d. d. d. 
January «| 13 12.0 | 148 | 15:2 17°6 18°3 15°2 15:8 14-0 
February ae}. Ad 12°6 | 17:0 185 18°8 22°5 18-1 18:0 16-2 
March veel = T) | 148 | 191 | 21-0 | 20-7 17:3 191 | 18-4 18-9 
April... w-| 6 19°38 | 20° | 21:0 | 24:0 2071 21°6 | 21-0 24:0 
May ... wl 4 20°38 | 21:0 | 21:0 24-0 21:0 | 238 21:0 24-0 


\ 
| 
i 
June ... vel 6 18-4 18-0 | 21°0 23°5 20°3 21-0 17-9 24-0 
i 


July... | 10 157 | 168 | 20:3 180 15-0 16°3 15-2 24-0 
August «| 16 133 | 140) 158 | 15:9 12°7 14:3 14-0 18-7 
September ...| 19 12:0 | 14:0] 14:0 13-9 12°0 14:0 14-0 18-0 
Ostober | 19 12:0 | 140] 140 13-0 12-0 14:0 13-8 18-0 


November eee) AE 12:0 150 | 140 13-7 12:0 14:7 13-0 18-0 
December ...;_ 16 12°6 ua 15°5 148: 14:0 15:0 13-5 20-0 
Estimated weight- am 

ed average price 


for year wal 144 13°5 15+ | 16°4 16:5 15-1 15°9 15-2 18-9 
| 


“fhe monthly averages are unweighted and represent the mean of the daily 


quotations. Prices are quoted also for medium and pullet eggs, but these are 
not included above. 


The prices of eggs were much higher than usual from April to Decem- 
ber, 1942. During this period, there was a shortage of eggs as a result 
of inereased demand. In 1942 the wholesale price of new laid hen eggs 
in Sydney was 2s. a dozen from 18th January until 28rd August. 


Egg Marketing Board. 


The Egg Marketing Board was constituted in terms of the Marketing of 
Primary Products Act after a poll of producers taken ‘in September, 1928. 
The Board, which consists of three members elected by produeers and two 
nominated by the Government, commenced operations in May, 1929, for the 
formation of a compulsory marketing pool. Polls of producers were taken 
also in 1931, 1934 and 1988, and on each occasion a large majority of the 
votes favoured this system of marketing. 


In 1983 the Board’s mandatory powers were suspended in view of a possi- 
bility of conflict with the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth in 
relation to interstate trade. Pending an alteration in the law, the Board 
functioned as a voluntary organisation of producers in administering the 
1933-34 pool. Amendments to the Marketing Act were passed and the 
compulsory pool was commenced again in August, 1934. 


The area of the Board’s jurisdiction embraced the counties of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland and the shires of Nattai and Wollondilly up to 
November, 1941, when, as a result of a ballot of producers, its jurisdiction 
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was extended to cover marketing: of eggs produced: in’ couritry districts, 
except certain distant areas where production’ is negligible. All’ persons 
having more-than 20 head of feniale fowls of productive age are: required: 
to consign the eggs to the Egg Marketing Board, unless permitted by the: 
Board, under contract, to sell their eggs privately as exempt producers. 


A summary relating to recent pools is shown below :— 


TapLe 780.—Eeg Marketing Board, 1932 to 1942. 


Eggs under Board’s 


“Administration. Realisations by Board. 


zoel Local Sales, H Exports. 
eBhs Sold by | Handiéd —_—_—_— : ; : ; 
Cost of 
exempt by Total. ; Avert Average Export: 
Producers.) Board. | Quantity. ae a Quantity. denon. ee 
| dozen. net. (a) dozen. 
Thousand dozens. | doz. | da doz. d. da. 
1931-32 ...| 6,208 9,478 , 15,686 | 5,688,406 | 12°55 | 3,789,906 | 13-56 6:06 
1932-33 ..,] 5,551 | 10,795 | 16,346 | 5,077,964 | 13-52 5,717,282 | 12-52) 6-49 
1933-34 ...} b 11,933 & | 7,032,955 | 11-70 | 4,900,050 | 11-84 5-13 
| i | 
1934-35...) 5,311 | 14,744 | 20,055 | 7,862,317 | 12°75 | 6,881,820 | 11-15 4-95 


1935-36 ...) 6,250 | 14,506:| 20,756 | 9,734,977 || 13°72 | 4,770,690: | 13°32 4:83 


1936-37 .,.) 5,893 | 15,148 | 21,041 10,048,240 ; 15-22'| 5,100,000 | 12-21 | 4-54 
1937-38 ...) 6,359 | 13,983 | 20,342 : 9,750,334 | 16°73 | 4,282,880 | 14-72 4°71 
1938-39 ...; 6,973 ; 13,453 | 20,426 10,161,377 | 15°51 | 3,292,050 | 12°41 4:99: 
1939-40 ...| 8,724 | 14,728:| 23,452 ‘10,992,101 | 14-21 | 3,735,600 ; 12°51 1°83: 
1940-41 ...| 9,729 | 19,331 | 29,060 117074 15°19 '7,907,310(¢)) 13-74 1:98. 


1941-42 ...| 11,653 | 26,882 | 38,535 16,161,288 14°37 |10,720,560 | 13°10 0°58- 


; (a) Sydney basis—including exchange premium. (6) Not available. (c) Also pulp 253,000 doz. 


* Up to and including 1938-39 costs embraced cases, packing materials, storage, cartage, wharfage- 
frelght, and marine insurance. In 1939-40, and ‘later years, costs of freigit and marine’ insurance were 
excluded as, in terins of the British Government contract, purehase was made on f.o.b. basis. 


Of the: 38,585,087 dozen eggs under the Board’s administration in 1941- 
42, sales in Australia. by the. Board and producer agents were 27,814,477 
dozen. 


Local sales by the Board in 1940-41 realised £707,079 or an average price 
of 15.19d. per dozen, and £967,620 or 14.87d. per dozen in 1941-42. These 
included eggs of all grades, whereas only first-grade eggs were .exported. 


Export sales in:1940-41 realised £518,124, or 15.72d. per dozen, of whiel 
£65,150, or 1.98d. per dozen répresented eosts f.o.b- and overseas advertising; 
and producers were paid £483,549, or 14.67d. per dozen. in respect: of eggs 
exported. Particulars for 1941-42 were:—Export sales, £610,885, or 13.68d.. 
per dozen; costs, £25,812, or 58d. per dozen; and payments to producers, 
£621,633, or 18.92d. per dozen, 
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The Board handled 19,331,000 dozen eggs of all grades in 1940-41 and 
26,882,000 dozen in 1941-42, and producers received approximately £1,219,000 
or an average of 15.13d. per dozen in 1940-41, and £1,598,000, equal to 
14.22d. per dozen, in 1941-42, 


The average price per dozen paid to producers for all eggs received by the 
Board (subject to pool deduction) in each year since 1930-31 was as fol- 
lows :— 


Pool Year. d. Pool Year. d. Pool Year. d. 
1930-31 15°06 1934-35 12°75 1938-39 15°57 
1931-32 13°61 1935-36 13°75 1939-40 19°75 
1932-33 12-15 1936-37 15:23 1940-41 15°13 
1933-34 12°65 1937-38 16°14 1941-42 14:22 


Consignors to the Board and producer agents contributed to the pool at 
at rate of 1d. per dozen from-1st July, 1939, to:14th December, 1941. Sub- 
sequent charges were 2d. per dozen from 15th December, 1941; 1d, from 
ist June, 1942; 14d. from 1st October, 1942, and 3d. from 8rd. May, 1943. 
Commission charge on the gross advance was increased from 5 per cent. 
to 64 per cent. as from 4th September, 1939. 


Wartime Control of Eggs. 


In October, 1939, the British Government contracted to purchase the 
exportable surplus of eggs from Australia. The contract, as extended from 
time to time, covered eggs shipped up to February, 1941. Subsequently, 
ewing to scarcity of refrigerated space for shipment, arrangements were 
made to export eggs in the form of egg powder. 


In terms of regulations under the National Security Act the Egg Super- 
vision Committee of five members (including the Chairman of the Egg 
Marketing Board) was appointed to acquire eggs on behalf of the Common- 
wealth Government, and to control storage and shipment to the British 


Ministry of Food. Control of export was effected by means of a system of 
Heenses and export by unlicensed persons was prohibited. 


An arrangement to process eggs for shipment overseas was made be- 
tween the Commonwealth and a company which undertook to treat the 
eggs. The Commonwealth agreed to pay the cost of plant and half the cost 
of factory buildings constructed in Sydney and Melbourne on land owned 
by the company. Eggs were purchased in 1941-42 at prices fixed by the 
Department of Commerce, and from proceeds of sales of egg powder the 
east of processing was reimbursed to the company on a basis recommended 
by the Prices Commissioner. 


In April, 1948, new regulations under the National Security Act were 
issued to provide for control of the production, distribution and consumption 
ef eges throughout Australia. A Controller of Egg Supplies was appointed; 
a Deputy Controller in each State, and an Advisory Committee. The 
regulations provide for the licensing of producers as well as exporters and 
the prohibition of sales except to the Controller. 
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Exports and Imports, Eggs and Poultry. 


The following table shows particulars of the oversea export trade in 
eges and poultry :— 


Taste 781—Oversea Exports of Eggs and Poultry, 1936 to 1940. 


(from New South Wales.) 
Year Eggs in Shell. | Frozen Poultry. , 
80th June. Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. | : 


doz. £ | pairs, £ | £ 

1936 5,137,424 263,595 | 21,447 | 285,042 
1937 | 5,429,732 | 322,082 25,433 23,598 | 345,680 
1938 4,381,506 263,258 27,377 28.995 | 297,253 
1939 | 3,427,702 | 205,759 18,295 | 224,054 
1940 | 3,789,747 195,458 49,019 | 37,563 | 233,021 


Particulars as to the interstate imports of eggs into Sydney by rail and 
by sea in the years ended 30th June, 1940 to 1942, collected by the Chief 
of the Division of Marketing are summarised below:— 


TasLe 782—Interstate Imports of Eggs, 1940 to 1942. 


1939-46, 1940-41, | 1941-42. 
State Whence 
Imported. 
In Shell. Pulp. In Shell. Pulp. In Shell. Pulp. 
doz. ewt. doz. ewt. | doz, cwt. 
Victoria... nat «| 12,630 1,786 wai 3,388 Ses 3,363 
Queensland aks «| 352,620 oF 285,340 ace 41,820 
South Australia ... ..| 140,580 | 13,081 | 175,410 7,164 ook 3,836 
Western Australia ase oes ide ass sa Nes | 1,905 
Tasmania ae Boe oo seen . Villa, Vee abs 1,650 bee 
ees Grae, 
Total -.-| 505,830 | 14,867 460,750 | 10,552 | 43,470 9,184 


One ewt. of egg pulp is equivaleut to approximately 93} dozen eggs. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is inextensive, and is conducted generally as 
an adjunct to other rural occupations. There are, however, a number of 
commercial apiaries, and migratory bee-keeping has tended to increase 
Good table honey is obtained from the flora of native eucalypts of many 
varieties. 


The industry is subject to regulation in terms of the Apiaries Act in order 
to prevent the spread of discase amongst bees, Frame hives must be used 
and box hives are prohibited. 
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Statistics collected under the Census Act which are published below 
Tepresent, in the main, the extent of bee-keeping on heldings of one .acre 
and upwards, but hives are maintained on smaller areas; complete informa. 
tion regarding these is not available. The records, therefore, are incom 
plete. 


In 1940-41 returns were obtained from 2,488. holdings on which bee hives 
were kept, The particulars recorded in recent years are shown below :— 


TaBLE 783,—Bee Hives and Honey Production, 1935 to 1941. 


Bee Hives, Average | 
Season. — Honey. lof Holey per| Beeswax. 
Productive. | 1 oUBisye, | ‘Total eee 
| No. | No. | No. lb. lb. Ib. 
1934-35 ...). 67,170 15,193 82,363 | 5,589,677 82-5 70,564 
1935-36 —...|. 76,481 19,875 96,356 4,577,097 59-8 62,886 
1936-37 ...[ 67,807 25,277 93,084 23935,282 43:3 52,461 
1937-388  ...| 74,301 20,345 94,646 3,356,609 45-2 49,945 
1938-39 ~—...) 60,346 25,895 86,241 2,723,719 45-1 43,780 
1989-40 —...!, | 59,670 22,779 82,449 2,477,381 415 42,393 
1940-41 ....!_ 69,898 16,738 86,636 4,771,422 68-3 68,670 


The yield per productive hive is subject to marked fluctuations according 
to seasonal conditions, and these were exceptionally favourable in 1934-35, 
when more honey was produced than in any earlier year. Owing to dry 
weather production declined in 1935-36 and 1936-37, and it remained low 
until 1940-41, when there was a marked improvement. 


The estimated value of the production from bees was. £42,000 in 1939-40 
and £102,000 in 1940-41. The quantity of honey and beeswax produced 
in each division in those years was as follows :— 


Taste 784.—Honey and Beeswax produced 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


—_ 1939-40. 1940-41. 
Division: Honey. | ‘Beeswax. || Honey. | Beeswax. 
z Ib. 1b. lb. Ib. 
Coastal... ee wee oer 763,353 15,739 1,225,633 | 23,720 
Tableland are a wes 836,279 13,447 1,372,420 18,204 
Western Slopes ... ae wee 785,249 12,143 1,814,053 23,986 
Central Plains, Riverina, and! 92,500 1,064 359,316 2,760 
Western Division. | 
Total Po «| 2,477,381 42,393 | 4,771,422 | 68,670 
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VaLue or Darry AND FARMYARD PRODUCTION, 

The farm value of production in the dairying and farmyard industries 
in 1941-42 amounted to £16,448,000 approximately. Dairying apart from 
‘pigs, yielded £10,513,000; pigs, £1,997,000; poultry, £3,838,000; and bees, 
£100,000, The farm value of production since 1911 was as follows :— 


TaBLe 785.—Value of Dairy and Farmyard Production, 1911 to cg 


| Milk (not | Stock Sleaghtered. 

> Milk for | Milk for | used for —_——=-= otal | Poultry 

Year. Butter. | Cheese. | Butter or Mileh Pigs Dairying.jand Eggs. Bees Total. 
Cheese). |Cows, ete.| aS. 


Thousands omitted. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Average per annum. 
A911-16 ..,| 3,642] 161 873 424 | 526 5,626 { 1,600 30 | 7,256 
1917-21 ...) 5,471 | 253 1,902 671 | 1,028 | 9,335 | 2,506 38 | 11,873 
1922-26 ..., 6,003 | 214 2,589 917 | 1,669 | 10,792 | 2,719 36 | 13,547 


1927-31 ...| 6,550 | 223 2,504 495 | 1,148 |10;920 | 3,213 37 | 14,170 
1932-36 ..,] 5,557 188 2,211 685 858 | 9,449 | 2,837 53 | 12,339 
1937-41 ...! 6,822 | 219 8,109 1,153 | 1,367 | 12,170 | 3,789 56 | 16,015 
Year. 
1928-29 ...1 6,822 228 2,658 571 | 1,237 11,516 | 2,999 44 | 14,559 
1929-30 ...) 6,884 | 234 2,668 524 ! 1,105 | 11,355 | 3,140 44 | 14,539 
1930-31 ...| 5,974 176 1,964 456 839 | 9,409 | 2,584: 46 | 12,0389 
1931-32 ...| 5,821 182 1,887 276 730 | 8,896 | 2,595 34 =| 11,525 
1932-33 ...) 5,098 190 2,138 | 514 747 | 8,687 | 2,728 47 / 11,462 
1933-34 ...) 5,221 199 2,206 641 821 | 9,088 | 2,603 22 | 11,713 
1934-35 ...| 5,800 | 179 ; 2,304 771 913 | 9,967 | 2,823 | 95 | 12,885 
1935-36 ...) 5,846: 188 2,521 973 | 1,077 | 10,605 | 3,439 68 | 14,112 
1936-37 ...) 5,629 217 | 2,740 1,017 | 1,242 | 10,845 |) 3,704 43 |14,592 
1937-38 ...| 6,582 240 || °2;876 1,169 | 1,299 |12,166 | 3,896 51 {16,113 
1938-39 ...) 6,489 | 228 | 3,177 1,224 | 1,350 |.12,468 | 3,853 43 | 16,359 
1939-40 ....! 6,666 203 8,173 1,203 | 1,408 } 12,648 | 3,498 42 |16,188 
1940-41 ...) 6,241 | 212 3,578 1,153 | 1,542 |12,726 | 3,997 102 | 16,825 
1941-42 ...1 5,119 | 178 3,994 1,222 | 1,997 '12,510 | 3,838 146 116,494 


Prices Or Farmyarp PRopvucts. 

The average wholesale prices obtained in the Sydney markets for the 
principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce in each of the last seven 
years are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the year 
represents the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not take 
into account the quantity sold during the month. 

TaBLE 786.—Prices of Dairy and Farmyard Products, 1936 to 1942. 


Dalhy ae Pony 1936. | 1937. | i938 | 1939. 1940. 1941 1942. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Milk ‘Kate .. gal) 1 5 1 5 1 5&2) 1 52) 1 5:2] 1 52) 1 9.2 
Butter .., « Iby 1 3 1 35; 1 45; 2 6 15 1 5 1 £8 
Cheese ... Bike = Se 0 97; 0 10 0 10-6} O11 010-9} 010-8; 1 0 
Hams... Vids ay 1 $17! 1 39) 1 54] 1 39) 1 42] 1 438) 1 5-9 
Bacon (sides) ... 4, 0 94) O11-7} 1 0-4) 011-7) 1 06} 1 O01} 1 17 
Eggs (new laid) doz} 1 46) 1 56) 1 6-1 J] 44) 1 5:3] 1 43] 1 78 
Poultry— 
Fowls— ; 

(Cockerels) ...pr. 6 9 7 4 7 9 6 5 6 5 6 7 8 0 
Drakes— 

(Muscovy) ... 5, 9 4 10 6 10 6 9 9 9 9 10 3 13.5 
Ducks— 

(Muscovy) ... ,,| 5 7 6 4 6 10 6 5 6 4 6 6 8 3 
Geese ... sl 8 9 6 9 4 8 5 | 8 4 7 3 9 9 
Turkeys (cocks) »| 25 6 | 29 6 | 29 4 | 28 1 | 25 0 | 23 9 | 32 8 

Bee produce— 
Honey .. Ib} 0 3-7| 0 3-7| 0 3:9) 0 4:1; 0 53) 0 48) 0 53 
Wax ise Soy a 1 45) 1 46| 1 49] 1 78] 2 09] 2 45 
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The weighted average of the Sydney wholesale prices of eight principal 
dairy and farmyard products, viz., butter, cheese, bacon, ham, eggs, con- 
densed milk, honey and lard are shown in the following table of index 
numbers, in which the prices of 1911 are taken as the base and represented 
by 1,000 :-— 


TaBLE 787.—Prices of Dairy and Farmyard Products—Index Numbers 
1901 to 1942. 


Index Index 


Year. Nanton | x | Number. Year. Number. 
1901 963 1930 1,571 1937 | 1,404 
1906 953 1931 1,386 1938 1,488 
1911 1,000 | 1932 1,295 1939 1,476 
1916 1,380 1933 1,172 1940 1,504 
1921 2,020 | 1934 1,245 1941 1,482 
1926 1,760 1935 1,292 1942 1,603 
1929 1,842 ! 1936 1,316 


A rapid fall in export prices of butter and other dairy products, and a 
consequent fall in local prices, caused the index number to fall by 36 per 
cent. between 1929 and 1933. There was a steady rise in the years 1934 to 
1938, and little change in later years until 1942, when the index number 
was the highest since 1929, 
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FORESTRY 


The Forest Estate. 


TxE forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Over 6% million acres of the State lands are either dedicated or 
reserved for the preservation and growth of timber. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of 
useful timbers, which in hardwoods number about thirty different kinds of 
good commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as 
ironbark, tallow-wood, spotted gum, blackbutt, red mahogany, and turpen- 
tine. In other timbers there are about twenty-five commercial varieties, 
including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, brushbox, hoop pine, 
coachwood, native cypress pine, and teak. It is estimated that, approxi- - 
mately, five-sixths of the timber supply consists of mixed hardwoods and 
one-sixth of soft and brush woods. 


The Forestry Commission, consisting of one member appointed for seven 
years, administers the Forestry Act, 1916-1935. The Act provides for the 
control and management of the State forests and timber reserves, the licens- 
ing of timber-getters and sawmills, the organisation of a system of educa- 
tion in scientific forestry and research. Provision is made also for the 
permanent dedication of reserves for the preservation of natural flora, for 
the protection of water supply catchment areas, and for the prevention of 
erosion. 


The Forestry Commission may undertake the sylvicultural management 
of the catchment area of any system of water supply, and the direction of 
tree planting schemes of public authorities. 


National and State Forests. 


Areas suitable for permanent use for forestry purposes may be declared 
as National forests, and the dedication may be revoked only by Act of 
Parliament. Land dedicated as a State forest may be withdrawn from 
forestry purposes by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament. Timber 
reserves are usually temporary reservations, revocable by executive act, pro- 
tecting forest lands pending removal of timber, examination as to suit- 
ability for permanent dedication, or disposal of the lands for settlement 
or other public purposes. 
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As at 30th June, 1942, a total area of 5,278,480 acres of Crown lands 
had been dedicated permanently as State or National forests, and 3,350,420 
acres had been set apart tentatively as timber reserves. Included in the 
State forests are a number of forest plantations of an aggregate area of 
89,423 acres. 


Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber 
reserves as at the end of each of the last ten years are shown below :— 


TABLE 788.—State Forests, 1933 to 1942. 


State 


State and National Forests, Plantations. Timber Reserves. 
At 30th June, = 
Number. Area. Area, Number. Area, 
acres, acres. aeres, 
1933* 721 5,128,305 36,026 577 1,420,082 
1934* 718 5,115,080 38,683 570 1,387,537 
1935* 720 5,144,630 42,687 572 1,429,832. 
1936 720 5,147,477 42,874 566 1,410,032 
1937 718. 5,132;361 43,206 572 1,429,309 
1938 724 5,180,002 43,506 563 1,371,783. 
1939 724 5,193,164 43,764 421 1,378,075 
1940 727 5,243,570 45,980. 422 1,352,386 
1941 665 5,258,830 40,465 419 1,349,899 
1942 666 5,278,480 | 39,423 419 1,350,420 
\ 


* 31st December. 


Location of Forest Lands and Main Forest Types. 


A description of the timber zones of New South Wales and of the principal 
types of timber to be found in them was published on pages 671 and 672 
of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


Forest Management. 


The economic development and perpetuation of the native timber indus- 
try is the dominant feature of forest policy. Management surveys are 
being undertaken to ascertain the sylvicultural potentialities of the forests, 
and as the surveys are completed a plan is laid down for the management 
for each area. The Forestry Commission constructs roads where necessary 
to afford access to and within the State forests and to facilitate protection 
and management, and the economic utilization of the timber. 


In terms of the Forestry (Amendment) Act, 1935, no scheme of afforesta- . 
tion with exotic species of timber may be undertaken or extended except 
with. the approval of the Minister, and approval may not be given: unless | 
the soil, site and climate are favourable. There: has been considerable 
activity in the-establishment of exotic coniferous: plantations and surveys 
are proceeding to determine the extent to which further coniferous plant- 
ing is justified. 
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Production and Consumption of Timber. 


The following summary shows the number of timber mills in operation, 
the number of employees working therein (exclusive of carters, etc.), and the: 
output. of sawn timber in each year since 1931-32 :— 


TaBLE 789.—Sawmills—Output of Timber, 1931-32 to 1941-42. 


Output of Sawn Timber. 
Average 
Year ended Mills Number of Native. Imported. 
30th June. Operated. Persons 
Employed. | gort- | Hard- | Sort- | Hard- | Total 
wood, wood. wood. wood. 
No. No. Thousand super. feet. 
1932 349 1,486 17,851 | 34,251 3,993 ee | 56,095: 
1933 373 2,176 29,158 | 42,754 5,564 | see 77,476 
1934 408 2,811 35,634 | 55,398 | 24,092 | 46:| 115,170 
1935 447 3,687 | 44,740 | 77,865 | 49,689 we 172,294. 
1936 440 4,289 45,537 | 87,806 | 56,961 tes 190,304 
1937 429 4,803 48,849 | 97,080 | 62,479 1,134 | 209,542 
1938 425 4,925 48,518 | 119,524 | 120,345 627 | 289,014 
1939 435 4,981 49,840 | 129,510 | 101,051 768 | 281,169 
1940 447 4,915 63,201 | 129,273 | 75,291 696 | 268,46} 
1941 485 5,229 81,275 | 137,745 | 40,433 1,468 | 260,921 
1942 556 5,665 95,916 | 160,988 | 11,543 ; 2,972 | 271,419 


The output of native timbers rose from 52,100,000 super. feet in 1931-32 to 
179,350,000 super. feet in 1938-39. There was further increase to 256,904,000: 
super. feet.in the next three years. 

The quantity of imported softwoods treated in the sawmills increased . 
from 3,993,000 super. feet in 1931-32 to 120,345,000 super. feet in 1937-38. 

During the interval customs duties on import of sawn timber were raised, 
and an increased proportion of the timber was imported unsawn and treated 
in local sawmills. During the last four years the quantity has declined to 
11,548,000 super. feet. 

The following table shows, the annual gross consumption of native and 
imported timbers as estimated by the Forestry Commission :— 


TaBLe 790.—Consumption of Timber, 1924-25 to 1941-42. 


Estimated Gross Consumption of Timber. 


Period. Native. ; rig 
ad Parton echo nd Total. 
Softwood. Hardwood. Fle aaa eee from Oversea. 
Fuel. = 
(000 omitted.) 
Average: per annum. 
cubic feet. | cubic feet. | cubic feet. | cubic feet. | cubic feet. | cubic feet. 
1925-29 7,120 20,392 13,023 40,535 17,040 57,575. 
1930-34. 4,417 15,971 12,113 32,501 7,447 39,948. 
1935-39 8,687 26,260 14,424 49,271 * = 
Year ended 30th June. 
1937 9,060 27,147 16,000 52,207 * * 
1938 8,774 23,955 15,010 47,739 20,000 67,739 
1939 8,202 28,137 10,911 47,250 17,000" 64,250 
1940 8,616 29,336- 17,902 55,854 tT t 
1941 12,249 25,786 20,049, ° - 58,084 - ip + 
1942 - 13,317 26,193 11,980 51,490 tT 7 
* Not available. + Not available for publication. 


Since the outbreak: of war in 1939, native timber has been used. to a large 
extent in: substitution for imported,.and:there has been a marked increase 
in. consumption of native softwoads. 
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Regulations were issued under the National Security Act in March, 1942, 
to make provision for regulating the production and use of timber in Australia, 
with a view to maintaining an adequate supply for war purposes. The 
Regulations are administered by the Controller of Timber in the Department 
of Munitions. 


Value of Production from Forestry. 
The value of forestry production as at the place of production in New 


South Wales at intervals since the year 1901 is shown below :— 


TABLE 79].—Value of Forestry Production, 1901 to 1941-42. 


{ 


Both dunes | Values | Sith Stn ae 

£ i £ " 
1901* 554,690 i 1936 2,014,000 
1906* | 1,008,000 : 1937 2,096,000 
1911* | 998,000 i 1938 2,179,000 
1916 1,045,000 ii 1939 2,261,000 
1921 1,656,000 i 1940 2,347,000 
1926 1 2,202,000 |: 1941 2,576,000 
1931 1,237,000 i 1942 3,159,000 

i ty 


* Calendar year. 


The value of production, which had been trending slowly upwards since 
1931-32, increased by 224 per cent. in 1941-42. 


Imports and Exports of Timber. 


Tn the following table particulars are shown regarding the oversea imports 
and exports of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals from 1901 
to 1938-39. Later details are not available for publication. 


The large importation has been due mainly to the demand for softwoods, 
the great bulk of which was drawn from New Zealand, the United States 
of America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden. 


Most of the timber exported is in the form of sleepers and piles. 


Taste 792.—Oversea Imports and Exports of Timber, 1901 to 1939. 


| Imports Oversea to New South Wales. ba ibe ota ha en 
] 
Year. Undressed. Undressed. 
Other. | otal Other. | Value. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 

| sup. feet sup. feet. 

| (000) £ £ £ (000) £ £ £ 
1901 68,369 322,642} 137,123] 459,765) 10,386 66,346 | 58,664| 125,010 
1911 164,380 955,344} 209,028/1,164,372; 28,398 | 250,990 | 17,949] 268,939 
1920-21 93,303 [1,904,064] 174,910)2,078,974| 23,202 | 447,653 | 17,072] 464,725 
1930-31 47,825 294,029) 14,428] 308,457|/ 16,384 | 228,561 | 13,431) 241,992 
1935-36] 190,578 665,696) 36,926} 702,622) 22,599 | 293,433 | 2,703] 296,136 
1936-37} 187,924 674,060; 39,942! 714,002| 26,508 {395,725 | 3,859) 399,584 
1937-38) 209,513 922,36€| 61,201! 983,567] 28,103 | 416,494 | 41,453) 457,947 
estan 199,123 780,944] 45,109! 826,053) 27,251 | 382,584 | 39,053) 421,637 
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Forestry Licenses and Permits. 

Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of forest 
land. The fees for licenses and permits are small, but considerable revenue 
is gained from royalties on timber, and rents for occupation permits, etc. 


The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses, rents, and from 
royalty on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following 
table :~— 


TaBLe 793.—State Forestry Revenue, 1911 to 1941-42. 


Year Sales. Year Sales 

ende 4 Royalty on . “ Royalty on 7 
30th J nie Heke co Timber. an ‘oti une. feet tte, Timber. pe 

£ £ £ | £ £ £ 

1911* 11,153 79,165 90,318 | 1939 51,510 172,756 224,266 
1921 76,141 114,601 190,742 1940 52,282 192,711 244,993 
1931* 35,742 52,806 88,548 | 1941 64,607 242,203 306,810 
1937 45,642 161,128 206,770 || 1942 78,581 314,621 393,202 
1938 50,963 150,453 201,416 


* Calendar year. 


Items in the revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1942, are sales of 


converted and confiscated mateiial and rents for occupation permits, forest 


leases, ete. 


The expenditure by the Forestry Commission during the three years 
ended 30th June, 1940, to 1942 is shown below :— 


TaBie 794.—Expenditure by Forestry Commission, 1939-40 to 1941-42. 


Particulars. | 4939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42, 
I 
£ £ £ 
Demarcation 7,318 2,460 2,620 
Forest Roads and Fire- breaks . aoe 33,284 32,413 27,612 
Sylvicultural Work ese 54,700 17,260 23,133 
Permanent Improvements 14,913 25,463 20,653 
Conversion Work cae 4,306 7,539 16,795 
Administrative, Research, “and Other ws 76,565 120,482 180,183 
191,086 205,617 270,996 
Unemployment Relief eee loans and Com- 

monwealth grants) . te 261,138 218,482 257,397 
Total 452,224 424,099 528,393 

I 


The moneys for the relief of unemployment have been expended for the 
most part in afforestation and the improvement and protection of the forests. 


Charcoal Manufacture and the Development of Producer Gas Units. 


Following the outbreak of war in September, 1939, there was an urgent 
necessity to provide substitutes for liquid fuel. The Forestry Commission. 
began research into the production of charcoal from New South Wales 
hardwoods, to determine those species most satisfactory for use in producer 
yas units. As a result of these investigations, high grade screened and 
tar-free charcoal is being manufactured in modern steel kilns from approved 
species of timber. 
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FISHERIES. 


Tue waters along the coast of New South Wales contain many species of 
fish of high commercial-value, but the fishing industry has not been developed 
to its full capacity. The principal sources of supply of marine fish are the 
coastal lakes and estuaries, the sea beaches, and ocean waters, and a large 
quantity is obtained by deep-sea trawling. Murray cod is obtained in ‘the 
inland rivers. 


In September, 1936, the Commonwealth Government appointed an Officer 
in Charge of Fisheries Investigations, with ‘the object of ascertaining the 
possibilities of extending the fishing industry in Australia. “The Common- 
wealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is engaged in exploring 
the resources of fish in Australian waters, and a special research vessel has 
been built for employment in that work. A National Fisheries Laboratory 
and Research Station has been established at Port Hacking. 


CONTROL OF THE FISHERIES. 


The law relating to fisheries in New South Wales was consolidated and 
amplified by the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, which came into 
operation on 16th November, 1936, and was amended in 1938 and 1942. 
The general administration of the Act for the protection, development and 
regulation of the fisheries of the State within the territorial limits is vested 
in a Minister of the Crown (the Chief Secretary). Fisheries in Australian 
waters beyond territorial limits are within the jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth. To give effect to the Convention for the Regulation of Whaling 
signed at Geneva on 4th September, 1931, the Federal Parliament enacted 
the Whaling Act, 1935, which governs operations in Australian waters beyond 
territorial limits by all ships over which the Commonwealth has jurisdiction. 


For administrative purposes and to enforce the law, inspectors may be 
appointed under the Fisheries Act, and members of the police force may 
exercise the powers and duties of an inspector. Honorary vigilance com- 
mittees may be authorised to exercise inspectorial powers in terms of the 
regulations. Control is secured by authority to close waters to the taking 
of fish, either wholly, as to a certain season, or in respect of prescribed species 
or sizes of fish; the licensing of fishing boats and fishermen operating for 
pecuniary gain; the regulation of the use of nets; and the prohibition of 
the use of.explosives in fishing. There are provisions governing the consign- 
ment and sale of fish, and the licensing of fish agents and salesmen; and 
returns must be furnished to disclose the nature and extent of fishing 
operations. 


Experiments and research may be undertaken in the interests of the 
fisheries. For the purpose of stocking waters with trout and salmon, 
acclimatisation districts may be declared, and acclimatisation societies may 
be registered to control the fisheries therein. The close season for trout is 
from ist May to 30th September of each year, and it may be varied by 
proclamation. A license is required for trout or salmon fishing, and the 
method of trout fishing is subject to regulation, 
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Fishing Licenses. 


Licenses were issued to 3005 fishermen in the year ended 30th June, 1941, 
and to 2,924 in 1941-42. Fishing boat licenses numbered 2,291 and 2,518 
and oyster vendors licenses 449 and 444 in the respective years. Fishermen 
‘and oyster vendors pay an annual fee of 10s. Fees for fishing boats in 
territorial waters are 10s. per year, and for boats trawling and net fishing 
in extra-territorial waters fees are £5 for vessels up to 100 tons, £7 10s. from 
100 to 200 tons, and £10 for vessels exceeding 200 tons. Boats operated 
in extra-territorial waters not trawling or netting pay fees of £1 up to 30 
feet in length, and £2 if more than 30 feet. 


OystER Farms anp Oyster LEAsEs. 


Oyster culture has developed into.an industry of some importance. As at 
30th June, 1942, there were 4;527 leases, embracing 926,129 yards of fore- 
shores, and 4,003 acres :of offshore land; and 755 persons were engaged in 
oyster farming operations. 


Under the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, the available areas 
are classified as special, average or inferior lands according to productive 
capacity. Leases of special lands ‘may be granted for a term of fifteen years, 
and may be. renewed for a.similar term. Such leases are offered by public 
auction or public tender at a rental determined by the Minister. The rent 
of average lands, which may he leased. for a term of fifteen years, and renewed 
for a like term, is fixed by the Minister. Inferior lands may be leased for 
teu years, and may not be exploited in the first year of the lease. Rental 
for leases of inferior lands is also fixed by the Minister. In the last year 
of the lease the area may be reclassified, and the lease renewed for fifteen 
years if determined as average lands, or for ten years if the classification is 
unaltered. 


In all cases rental as determined by the Minister is subject to reference to 
the local land board, either on the application of an applicant or by the 
Minister. 


The discoverer of a natural oyster bed has a statutory prior right to a 
leave of the area, unless it be classified as special lands. 


Preferment rights to apply for the renewal of leases of inferior or average 
lands and for additional similarly classified lands is conferred upon existing 
lessees, but must be exercised within thirty days of tbe right arising. 
Applicants other than lessees, and lessees whose areas are deemed inade- 
quate have a preferment right to an area as against other applicants with 
adequate lands, except lessees eligible for renewal of leases, or for securing 
areas immediately adjoining the off-shore boundary of leases having front- 
age to high-water mark, 


Leased areas must be kept free from disease, and may be closed when 
over-dredged, subject to disease, or for other reason which in the Minister’s 
opinion warrants such a course. 


Public oyster reserves may be notified, and such areas are open to the 
public for the taking of oysters for their own immediate consumption, unless 
specifically declared closed. 


During the year 1941-42 applications were granted for oyster leases covering 
56,102 yards of foreshore and 312. acres-of off-shore leases. 
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PRopvuction oF Fisu. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are mu!let, flathead, salmon (sea), 
blackfish, bream and snapper, leather jackets, whiting, tailer, garfish, nannegai 
and morwong. Murray Cod is the principal varicty of fresh water fish. 


The production of fish, oysters and prawns as recorded since 1927 is shown 
in the following table. The figures relate to commercial enterprises only :-— 


TaBLe 795—Production of Fish, 1927 to 1942.’ 


Fish. 
Calendar Oysters. Prawns. 
Year. Trawled. Captured Total. 
Otherwise. | 
Ib. lb. Ib. bags.* Ib. 
Average per annum. 
1927 to 1931... «| 14,748,490 | 12,159,931 26,908,421 | 27,797 1,140,816 
1932 to 19386... «| 11,556,760 11,983,319 23,540,079 29,660 1,523,207 
1937 to 1941 ... «| 11,037,521 16,572,882 27,610,403 42,720 1,124,150 
Year. 
1937... ee ..| 12,525,200 14,006,391 26,531,591 42,106 ; 995,460 
1988... _ »..| 14,145,583 15,236,835 29,382,418 44,521 1,580,580 
1939... een »--| 13,340,940 17,502,445 30,843,385 40,681 1,069,050 
1940... ae | 9,897,816 17,428,600 27,326,410 43,324 993,480 
1941, ee | 5,278,070 18,690,140 23,968,210 42,965 982,180 
1942 fF ... one .| 6,862,800 18,984,683 | 25,847,483 45,566 1,064,695 
* Three bushels. t Year ended 30th June. 


The production in 1941-42 consisted of inshore catch 18,774,700 lb., trawled 
fish 6,862,800 Ib. and inland catch 210,000 lb. The inshore catch included 
mullet 7,626,800 lb., salmon 2,632,900 lb., blackfish 1,780,000 lb., leather 
jackets 1,262,000 Ib., and flathead 981,500 Ib. The trawled fish included 
3,769,000 lb. of flathead and the inland catch 96,700 lb. of Murray cod. 


Most of the recorded production is marketed in the metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts. 


Sales at the Sydney Municipal Fish Markets in 1941-42 amounted to 
20,410,520 lb. of fish, 717,250 lb. of prawns and 9,800 dozen crayfish and 
erabs, 


Fish-~The greater proportion of the inshore supplies is obtained in the 
estuaries and lakes on the northern part of the coast-lme. The approximate 
quantities of fresh fish obtained in 1941 and 1941-42 in various sectors of the 
coast are indicated below :— 

1941. 1942. * 
Ib. Ib. 
North Coast—Queensland Border to Macleay River 5,442,810 5,710,590 
Hunter and Manning—Hastings River to Terrigal 


Haven ss bes ibs oi eins wee 5,184,240 6,121,160 
Metropolitan—Hawkesbury River to Port Hacking... 1,666,960 1,330,550 
South Coast—Lake Illawarra to Victorian Border ... 5,926,650 5,351,600 
Ocean Waters—Undefined ... sy ats abe 313,460 260,780. 
Trawled Fish... ae ais eee ees oe 5,278,070 6,862,800 
Inland Waters... ea he ive og es 156,020 210,000 

Total oe an sae «. 28,968,210 25,847,480 


* Year ended 30th June. 
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Crayfish—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) obtained during 
1941-42 was 8,246 dozen. The principal source of supply was the northern 
crayfish grounds, from Newcastle to Port Macquarie, where 6,000 dozen, 
or nearly 71 per cent. of the catch was secured. 

Prawns.—A quantity of approximately 1,064,700 lb. of marine prawns 
(Penaeus) was obtained during 1941-42. 

Crabs. About 4,473 dozens of crabs were obtained in 1941-42. The catch 
included several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and 
the Mangrove (Scylla). 

Oysters—During the year 1941-42 the oyster production of the State 
amounted to 45,566 bags, of 3 bushel capacity. These were Rock oysters 


(Ostrea cucullata), and the output was principally the result of artificial 
cultivation. 


Oversea TrapDg IN FISH. 


A considerable proportion of the local requirements of fish is im- 
ported from countries outside Australia. The quantity of fish imported 
during the year ended June, 1942, was 4,235,700 Ib., valued at £188,800; . 
the imports included a large quantity of tinned fish. The value of fish ex- 
ported overseas was £20,400; it was mainly non-Australian in origin. 


VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION. 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as 
recorded during the year, 1941, was approximately £619,000, including fresh 
fish, £484,000; oysters, crayfish, prawns, etc., £135,000. 

The value of production is estimated as at the place of production and is 
exclusive of fish condemned, of fish sold in fishing and other centres (and 
not recorded) or used for fertiliser and oil, and the value of molluscs 
other than oysters. 


The following table shows the value of production from fisheries in 
various years since 1920-21 :— 


Taste 796.—Value of Fisheries Production, 1921 to 1941. 


| 
Vear Value. aes - Value. 
ended Seth June.) (OND oruilted.) j; Calendar Year. (000 aitted.) 
Il 
£ l i £ 
1921 i 491 | 1936 650 
1926 I 553 1937 548 
1929 775 1938 620 
1930 788 1939 508 
1931 635 | 1940 517 
1932 591 ; 1941 619 


Fisu PRESERVING. 


Many fishes specially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 
and in recent years canning factories have been in operation at Narooma 
and Eden on the South Coast. 


Fish CuLtturr ANp ACOLIMATISATION,. 


Acclimatisation of trout has met with remarkable success in the State— 
trout up to 8 and 10 lb. are occasionally captured. Suitable streams, viz., 
practically all above an altitude of 2,500 feet, have been stocked with trout. 
The number of fry released in 1941 was 701,500. 
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LAND LEGISLATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Arras or New Souta Waters. 


Tue area of New. South Wales, including Lord Howe Island: (5° square’ 
miles) but excluding the Australian Capital Territory (989 square miles)’ 

is estimated at 309,483 square miles, or 198,037,120 acres, being about 

two and a half times the combined ‘area of Great Britain and Ireland. Ex- 

cluding the surface covered by rivers and lakes, etc. (2,969,080 acres), the 

land area within the: State is: 195,068,040 acres, or about 304,793 square- 
miles. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION. 


At the foundation of the Colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the 
State vested in the British Crown. 


The administration of public lands passed entirely under local control 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible 
government in 1856. Since that year the administration has been directed 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of 
Cabinet. A Department of Lands was created and a permanent Under+ 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the 
Minister. This system of administration may be described as political con- 
trol through a permanent salaried staff. Control of the lands of the’ 
Western Division is vested in a commissioner and a system of local land 
boards has been established similar to that obtaining in the other divisions 
of the State. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 


A Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judgments have the 
same force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1921 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court are referred appeals, 
references, and.a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, 
the Pastures Protection Act, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water Act, 
the Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial: Divisions. 


The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial 
Divisions—Eastern, Central, and Western—the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, as shown on the map in the frontispiece. 
The conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands 
vary in each division. 


*Further particulars of Local Land. Boards, and of the Land and Valuation Court, 'are published in 
the chapter “‘ Law Courts ” of this Year Book. 
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The Eastern Division, with an area of 60,661,926 acres (exclusive of 
601,600 acres of Commonwealth territory), embraces the coastal and table- 


lands districts of the State. 


The Central Division, with an area of 57,055,846 acres, extends over 


‘most of the Western Slopes and Central Plains of the hinterland. Land 
in this division is devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, and includes the 


‘greater proportion of the wheat lands of the State. 


The Western Division contains 80,319,348 acres of country of low annual 
rainfall, and is mainly in sparse pastoral occupation. Legislation in regard 
to the occupation of the lands of this Division is based upon the assumption 
that for many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
settlemeut in the major part of the Division. 


The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-one Land 
“Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty 
is to receive applications and furnish information regarding Crown lands. 
Groups of these districts are arranged in Land Board Districts, each of 
which is under the control of a District Surveyor. 


pointed for each Land District. 


Land Boards are ap- 


These Boards comprise an official chair- 


man and two local members, sit in open court, and determine many mat- 


ters under the Land and other Acts. 


tricts for the Yanco, Mirrool, and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 


DispossL or Lanps or New SovuTH WA Lgs. 


There are special Land Board Dis- 


The following table provides a brief summary of the manner in which the 
lands of the State were held as at 30th June, 1941, distinguishing lands in 
the Western Division from the remainder of the State:— 


Taste 797.—Areas of Land Tenures, 1941, 


“Area. 
Manner of Disposal.* Eastern and 
: Central per — | whole State, 
Divisions. . 
() al acres. acres. 5 ‘i bee 
Alfienated nee oe ose eee » 5 972 
(2) In course of alienation Soh 66,200,284 2,086,872 5 18,043,685 
3) Virtually alienated .., ‘ 1,661,066 1,119 1,662,185 
4) Alienable Leases (long term and perpetual)t ae 26,501,672 938,815 26,595,487 
(5) Long term leases with limited rights of alienation.. 1,458,805 98,754 1,557,559 
Total under foregoing tenures és aes 95,911,827 2,230,060 98,141,887 
pt Other long term Jeasest we eee ise) eee 177,262,095 77,262,095 
7) Short leases and temporary tenures. 8,832,250 486,80. 4,319,053 
(8) Forest leases or permits within dedicated 
State forests ... ae Bea! 2,139,392 | aeaeee 2,139,392 
(9) Mining leases and permits ... 182,279 6,807 189,086 
(10) Neither alienated nor leased (includes Teserves, 
dedicated State forest not under BeempaGOn: poe, 
stock routes, ett.) ... ais as 15,652,024 333,583 15,985,607 
Totai Area... 117,717,772 80,319,348 198,037,120 


* Tenures included in (3) to (9) are indicated in table on page 873, 
t Perpetual Leases under the Western Lands Act, 47,200,424 acres are included as “ other long term, 


Bes,” 
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Particulars of the areas under, and the conditions attaching to, each of 
these tenures are given on later pages. 


The Eastern and Centra] land divisions embrace practically the whole 
of the lands in the State which receive an average rainfall of 15 inches or 
more, and the rainfall in the Western Division ranges from that average 
down to 8 inches in the extreme north-west. This circumstance places 
limitations upon the utility of the land in the Western Division, and prac- 
tically none, except small irrigation settlements at Curlwaa and Coomealla, 
is utilised for agricultural purposes. 


It has been estimated that the area of land in the State unfit for occupa- 
tion of any sort does not exceed 5,000,000 acres. 


A brief account of the spread of settlement appears on page 679 of the 
Year Book for 1928-29, Particulars are given below, at intervals since 
1861, of the total area of freehold land resumed for closer settlement and 
for water conservation and irrigation purposes and of the total area of 
absolutely alienated land. The Australian Capital Territory at Canberra 
was ceded to the Commonwealth on ist January, 1911, and alienated land 
contained therein of an aggregate area of 173,451 acres has accordingly 
been excluded from the particulars for 1911 and following years. 


Tasie 798.—Area of Alienated Land—1861 to 1941. 


‘Krea \\ + Area of 


{ 
3 | Ateaot | 3 Are 
23 freehold | ; 24! freehold | rea 
£6 | resumed secunels i! 25 i resumed | bisoluvely 
“s i for reset | allenated. I <3 tee i alienated. 
| } 

aia a er 

; acres, | acres. | | aeres. acres. 
18617 ee | 7,146,579 || 1921! 1,837,216) 39,679,986 

| : 1} {| i 

| i } ' 
18714) ave | 8,630,604 || 1931] 2,406,035: 44,074,823 


18314)... | 19,615,299 || 1936) 2,418,508 46,204,453 
891° ves | 28,682,516 | 1939] 2,513,165) 48,303,359 
1901*) | 26,407,876) 1940) 2,514,165) 49,263,510 
1911 | $05,641 36,234,256 | 1941 2,516,265 50,282,971 


i 

| | { 
i 
i 


1 
! i 


*As at $lst December. tDoes notinclude alienated lands within Australian Capital Territory, 173,451] acres. 


The principal method of alienation has been by conditional purchase, 
which was introduced in 1861. Lands sold by this means are not included as 
alienated until all payments have been made and deeds have been issued. 
For this reason the influence of the introduction of conditional purchases 
does not appear appreciable in the table until] 1881. Lands upon which all 
payments have been made and all conditions of alienation fulfilled but 
fer which no deeds have been issued are included under conditional pur- 
chase in course of alienation. 
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The following table shows the areas of land alienated in New South Wales 
by each of the principal methods up to 30th June, 1941, and the area 
re-acquired for purposes of irrigation and closer settlement :— 


Tatie 799.—Alienated Land—Classification, 1941. 


Manner of Disposal. Area. 


acres. 


Granted and sold by private tender and public auction 


prior to 1862... te Pe ie te ae 7,146,579 
Sold by auction, after auction, and under deferred pay- 

ment sales since 1862 .. ate wt or -+{ 11,595,786 
Sold by Improvement and Special Purchases .. bs 2,882,247 
Sold by Conditional Purchase since 1862 (deeds issued) 30,319,478 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 .. | 172,198 
Dedicated for public and religious purposes since 1862 | 260,448 
Sold under Closer Settlement Acts Cae and ; 

Crown Lands) .. oe as Si se! 72,433 
Suburban Holding Purchase a se is eae 13,180 
Soldiers’ Group Purchase .. 2 a9 wi si | 1,760 

| : 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Purchases (deeds issued) ., 6,099 
Week-end Lease Purchases (deeds issued) ¥, | 510 
Town Lands Lease Purchases (deeds issued) .. we | 35 
Irrigation Farm purchases .. ee on i Pe 1,220 
Sold by all other form of sale .. as ws set 551,556 
pete se Mo et 
Total’ 2. 4% aft ee ‘ae ek 758,028,820" 
Less— acres. 
Freehold land purchased for Closer Settle- 

ment : .. 2,290,565 | 
Freehold land purchased for Teveation Set- | 

tlements a 225,700 | 
Freehold land purchased for ‘afforestation 

purposes... .. 50,642 


Lands alienated in Australian ‘Capital Terri- 
tory prior to its transfer to the Common- ! 
wealth és ts oe ae .. 173,451 


2,740,358 


Lands absolutely alienated as at 80th June, 1941...) 50,282,971 


*Inclusive of area alienated within Australian Capital Territory prior to 1911. 
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In addition, 1,662,185 acres held under Homestead Selection and Home- 
stead Grant are, to all intents and’ purposes, in the settled and unrestricted: 
possession of the holders and their successors. A homestead grant is a free- 
hold title (rent payable being a quit rent only), and a homestead selection 
is regarded as in course of alienation. 


The following statement shows the areas in course of alienation by each 
of the principal methods as at 30th June, 1941:— 


Table 800.-~Land in Process of Alienation, 1941. 


Manner of Disposal. Area. 
acres. 
Conditional Purchases (deeds not issued) S a 14,566,414 
Closer Settlement Act Tenures .. bs Sr 50,992. 
Settlement Purchases Ss oa bey ies a 2,875,580: 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases .. 2 ne ie ee 407,249 
Suburban Holding Purchases .. ap a5 ne 8,803. 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding Purchases ‘ive ae 5,337, 
Town Lands Lease Purchases .. va ie a 1 
Week-end Lease Purchases .. a2 ass “ <i 29 
Irrigation Land Purchases .. at zie os i 129,280 
Total area in course of alienation at 30th June, 1941 18,043,685 


Settlement purchases are lands made available under the closer settle- 
ment policy inaugurated in 1904. These, with certain adjacent Crown 
lands, were made available for purchase on easy terms in home mainten- 
ance areas for settlers of small means. Information respecting the disposal 


of land under the Closer Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 
is published on pages 894 to 901. 


Area Leased at 30th June, 1941. 


The total area of Crown land in New South Wales held under lease, oc- 
cupation license and permissive occupancy, was 113,724,857 acres at 30th . 
June, 1941, inclusive of 38,374,769 acres under the Crown Lands Act, 
77,779,498 acres under the Western Lands Act, 2,123,072 acres under the 
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Forestry Act, 189,086 acres under the Mining Act and 258,432 acres under 
the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. The 
area under each. tenure is shown below:— 


Taste 801:—Crown Lands Leases, 1941. 


Tenure. Area, | | Tenure. Area, 
Virtually Alienated— acres, acres. 
Homestead Selections and Other Long Term Leases— 
Homestead Grants .--| 1,662,185 |i 
Alienable Leases (Long Term——————| Western Lands. Leases— 
and Perpetual)— Perpetual ... is .-- 147,200,424 
Homestead Farms ... «| 4,544,741 | Other esa ise ---(30,061,671. 
Suburban Holdings ... aan 54,154 —_—_——- 
Settlement Leases* ... —...| 2,797,855 | Total ... — ...'77;262,095 
Crown Leases* 3 7,234,966 | ees 
Conditional Purchase Leases*, 175,811. | 
Conditional Leases* «11,620,243 | 


Returned: Soldiers’ Special! 
Holdings... rh 35 15,027 || Short. Term Loases.and Tem- 


Weoek-end Leases... ‘ad 212 || porary Tenures— 

Town, Lands Leases ... wee 57 

Irrigation Farm Leases Fa einer ms oe brood 
(Irrigation Areas)/ 133,422. | Gcoonation Licenses” | 950,786 

Non-Irrigable Leases (do.) 15,775 Loe 7 eee 

Preferential Occupation Li. 
Town Lands Leases (do.) 337 Se nane P 464,735 
Thirty Year Leases (do.) 2081 Permissive Occupancies w..{ 1,851,088 


Total 96.595. 487 Irrigation Area Leasesf ...| 106,011 
ose eee ? o 


Long Term Leases with limited Total ++ ++] 4,319,083 
Tight of Alienation— 
Improvement Leases aoe 94,225 
Scrub Leases ... aie «| 106,746 
Inferior Lands Leases exe 25,513 
Church and School Lands 
Leases aes aes “ea 11 
Conditional Leases (brought 
under Western Lands Act) 98,754 Forest Leases and Occupa- 


Prickly-pear Leases ... «| 181,605 tion Permits= ... «| 2,139,392 

Residential Leases. ... eae 3,547 Mining Leases and Per-|~— 

Special Leases oo ...| 1,047,158 mits ... a “ae ...| 189,086 
Total... wee! 1,557,559 Grand Total —... 113,724,857 


* New leases malnly perpetual; old leases convertible to perpetual leases. + Includes 23,001 acres 
‘outside Irrigation areas, but under the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
t Includes 16,320 acres of State Forests under tenure of the Crown Lands Act, but administered by the 


Forestry Commission. 

Certain of the perpetual leases, such as homestead farm and. irrigation 
farm leases, carry statutory rights of purchase, while. most Crown leases 
and practically the whole of the conditional leases and conditional 
purchase leases are convertible in this way. Settlement leases 
also may be converted into conditiona] purchases, but the area so converted 
in any individual case, together with other freehold, alienable, or leased lands. 
with more than five years to run held by the same individual, may not 
substantially exceed a home maintenance-area as determined: by the Local 
Land. Board. Where there is. such an excess area of lease it: is converted 
into a conditional lease without any right of further conversion. The area 
of inconvertible conditional leases so created is included in the total shown. 
in the table. The Crown Lands Amendment Act, which came into opera- 
tion on 31st March, 1980, made Crown leases: not within reserves from sale, 
homestead selections. and homestead farms- convertible: in their entirety. 
without restriction. In all cases a covering. reservation from. sale, until. 
revocation thereof, debars; conversion. 
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Improvement and scrub leases are granted in respect of lands which re- 
quire improvement before being made available for original holdings. 
Usually they are held in conjunction with other lands or in large areas, and 
the holder is given the right to apply for the conversion of sufficient to 
convert a home maintenance area into an alienable tenure. 18th 
Section, inferior lands, and church and _ school land leases are 
subject to similar provisions. The holder also has the right to 
sell his lease, and substantial areas are transferred to persons eligible to 
convert. As a consequence, parts of leases of these types do not revert to 
the disposal of the State, but the area held under such leases is not large. 

Special leases held for certain purposes may be purchased by their 
holders, aud other special leases may be alienated with the approval of 
the Minister, and so may residential leases. All the leases under the 
Western Lands Act are situated in the Western Division, and the tenure 
may be extended subject to certain conditions of withdrawal for settlement 
and periodical re-appraisement of rentals. In 1932 these leases were made 
convertible as to home-maintenance areas into perpetual leases under condi- 
tions stated on page 891. 

The short-term leases enumerated represent Crown Iands reserved for 
various purposes, as well as lands available for settlement, but not yet taken 
up. The forest leases and occupation permits include principally grazing 
leases which are wholly within State forests, and administered by the 
Forestry Commission. 

From the foregoing it will be understood that the classification is some- 
what arbitrary, and is a general, rather than an absolute, indication of the 
manner in which the leasehold areas of the State are held. 


RESERVES. 


The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1941, was 
17,123,693 acres. Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable 
areas being held under annual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or on 
occupation license or permissive oecupanecy. Such are included under 
appropriate headings in the list of leasehold tenures shown on page 873. 

The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which reserved :-— 

Tas_E 802.—Reserves—Areas, 1941. 


Classification. Area 
= | acres, 
Travelling Stock .. ss Pe ed on os 5,225,701 
Water and Camping os $s ate bs | 838,691 
Mining ais ae ar ts ea “a bs 1,231,434 
Forest oe ao a ie ds sh ue 2,141,083 
Temporary Commons os ee : 259,028 
Railway Ses | 40,404 


Recreation and Parks os a a Bs 
Pending Classification and Survey .. 2% sf 3,863,839 


From Conditional Purchase, within Goldfields . . see 445,390 
Other . ici ts a a a ey serif 2,771,550 
Total .. os af se 17,123,693 


The statement above is intended to give only an approximate idea of 
the relative extent of reserves of various kinds, and should not be taken 
as a measure of their absolute magnitude because large areas are reserved 
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for more than one purpose. Moreover, the figures do not indicate the total 
extent of land used for the purposes specified in the table. For instance, 
the forest lands under the control of the Forestry Commission of New 
South Wales include national forests and dedicated State forests as well 
as forest or timber reserves—a total area of nearly 6,670,000 aeres. Portions 
of the forest lands have been leased to graziers and others. 


A periodical revision of the reserved lands is made with the object of 
withdrawing from reserve any area which is not required as a reserve in 
the public interest. 


CaTCHMENT AREAS, 


A Catchment Areas Protection Board has been constituted under pro- 
visions of the Soil Conservation Act, 1988, for tle vrotection and con- 
servation of the principal catchment areas of the State. It is comprised 
of seven members in which are included the Minister of Mines (chairman), 
the Director of the Soil Conservation Service (deputy-chairman), and 
representatives of the departments of Lands, Agriculture, and Works, and 
of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission and the Forestry 
Commission, 


All applications involving the disposal of lands within the Burrinjuck, 
Hume, Wyangala and Snowy River catchment areas are reviewed by the 
Board and the disposition of Crown lands within these areas is not per- 
mitted except with the approval of the Board and under such conditions 
as it may impose. 


The Board also conducts special investigations in connection with the 
prevention and mitigation of soil erosion and considers generally the 
disposal of lands, effected under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, 
in eountry subject to erosion. 


The Board’s activities are being extended to include Warragamba, Keepit 
and Burrendong Catchment Areas. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS 


METHODS OF ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION. 


The acquisition and tenure of: land in the Eastern and Central Land 
Divisions are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1913) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
and the Forestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear Destruction Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 


By these Acts a great variety of tenures—more than thirty in number— 
have been created to suit the various circumstances of the lands and settlers 
of New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement. 
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The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Crown 
‘Lands. Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may: be held, 


may be classified as follows:— 


Taste 803.—Principal Land Tenures, N.S.W. 


Non-Residential! Tenures. | 


Tenures involving Residential Conditions. 


Methods of Absolute Alienation. 


<Auction sale. 

After-auction purchase. 

Special non-competitive sales. 
Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acres). 
Exchange. 

Grrigation farm purchase, 

‘Town lands lease purchases. 
“‘Week-end lease purchases. 


Conditional purchase. 

Settlement purchase. 

‘Returned soldiers’ special holding purchase, 
Tniprovement purebase on goldfields. 
Soldiers’ Greup purchase. 

Suburban holding. purchases, 


Leases Carrying Statutory. Rights of Entire Alienation.* 


Special conditional purchase lease (up to, 
1,920 acres). 

Town lands leage.t 

Thirty-year lease. 


Homestead sélection and homestead grant.t 
Homestead farm. 

Conditional lease.t 

Conditional purchase lease.t 

Crown lease.t 

Irrigation Farm lease.f 

-Non-irrigable: leaso.t 

Towu Land lease (Irrigation Area).T 


Leases Alienable wholly or in Part under Certain Conditions.* 


Improvement lease.$ 

Serub lease.§ 

Inferior lands lease.§ 

Special lease (for certain purposes).§ 
Week-end lease.t 

Prickly-pear lease. 


Settlement lease. 

‘Suburban holding.t 

Residential lease. 

Returned soldiers’ special holding. 


Leases Carrying No Statutory Rights of Alienation. 


18th section lease. 

Occupation license. 

Preferential occupation license. 

Permissive occupancy. 

Occupation permit (forest lands). 

Worest lease. 

Snow lease. | 


Church and school lands lease. | 
| 
1 
| 


Mineral and auriferous lease. 
Annual lease. 
Short leases (Irrigation Act). ! 


* Unless within a reserve from sale, 


+ Perpetual, or mainly convertible to perpetual, 
t Virtually an alienation (title is freehold and rent payable a quit rent), 


§ Convertible only if holder 


‘already resides on the lease, or on another holding of applicant within reasonable distance therefrom. 


‘The rights of alienation attached to the various classes of leases shown 


above differ widely, and are usually subject to the qualification that the area 
to be alienated, together with all other lands held (other than non- 
convertible leases within five years of expiry), does not substantially 
exceed a home maintenance area and is not within a reserve from sale. 
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Conditional purchase leases, conditional leases, Crown leases, homestead 
farms, homestead selections and grants are almost entirely alienable, while 
settlement leases are subject to restriction in regard to home-maintenance 
area. Improvement leases, scrub leases, and inferior lands leases are 
alienable only where residence is performed and generally when the leases 
are about to expire and are not subject to any reservation, the home main- 
tenance limitation or other restrictions inserted in individual leases. 
Special leases may become freehold only by conversion to conditional 
purchase with Ministerial consent, and residence within three months of 
approval is a necessary condition of conversion. 


FryanclaL Retier To SETTLERS. 


Following the general decline in prices for primary products from 1930 
onwards, the problem of keeping existing settlers on the land gave rise 
to a number of special measures of relief, the more important of which 
were as follows :— 


Re-appraisement of Capital Values and Rentals. In 1931 a general 
right to obtain a re-appraisement of capital values and rentals was extended 
to Crown settlers. Approximately 21,500 applications were received and 
capital values of holdings were reduced by £6,317,000, and annual rentals 
by £64,192. 


Reduction in Interest and Rentals by 224 per cent. In 1932 statutory 
provision was made for the automatic writing down of interest on debts 
incurred for the purchase of land or improvements from the Crown by 
22% per cent, and for a similar reduction in respect of rentals. Originally 
the reduction was for three years, but in 1935 and again in 1938 the period 
was extended and the concession ig now operative until the end of 1944. 
The saving to settlers in the nine years 1938-1941 is estimated at £2,400,000. 


Reduction in Interest to a Maximum Rate of 4 per cent. Interest rates 
on debts to the Crown were reduced in 1932 to a maximum rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum and this concession relieved Crown tenants of liability 
in respect of interest to the extent of approximately £153,000 per annum. 


Relief to Settlers adversely affected by Flood, Fire, Drought, Storm or 
Tempest was introduced into the law in 1932 and comprises the pastpone- 
ment of instalments payable in respect of any purchase of land or Crown 
improvements, the postponement, waiver or remission of interest on such 
debts, or of the annual rent of any lease and the revaluations of improve- 
ments in course of purchase from the Crown where they have become 
depreciated in value owing to flood, fire, etc. Approximately 9,729 appli- 
cations have been lodged and dealt with, involving waivers and remissions 
to the extent of £255,461. Amounts postponed are included in the figure 
£5,206,873 mentioned in the following paragraph. 


Postponement and Funding of Arrears of Crown Payments, The prob- 
lem ereated by large accumulations of arrears of Crown dues was met by 
amendments of the Crown Lands Acts in 1932 end 1985 providing for the 
postponement or funding over lengthy periods frec of interest unless the 
Minister otherwise directs. Overdue payments which have been dealt with 
approximate £5,206,873. ‘ a 

*26519—G 
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Metrops or Perciiask. 


Conditional Purcliuss. 


This methed of alienation, introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 1861, 
kas become the most extensively used of all. It is a system of Crown land 
sales by deposit and annual instalment, and all the principal leasehold 
tenures may be converted, under certain conditions, wholy or im part into 
conditional purchase, which may be considered the basa] tenure of land 
settlement in New South Wales. 


All unoccupied Crown Lands in the Eastern and Central divisions of 
the State are available for conditional purchase except those reserved 
from sale or within a population area, city, town, or village, or those which 
have been specially set apart for other classes of holdings. Lands held 
under annual lease or occupation license are also available for conditional 
purchase if not reserved from sale. 


' The outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed upon the 
area of land which may be held by a conditional purchaser during the cur- 
rency of his. purchase. The area to be purchased under residential condi- 
tions except in special areas may not be less than 40 acres, and must not 
exceed 1,289 acres in the Eastern land division, and 2,560 acres in the 
Central land division, unless the land is classified, or must not exceed 
820 acres in either division when tle buyer does not undertake 
to reside on the holding. Special areas without residential conditions, 
yanging up to 320 acres in the Eastern land division, and up to 640 acres 
in the Central land division, may also be made available. 


An account of various other conditions relative to this tenure was pub- 
lished on page 895 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


Number and Arca of Conditional Purchases and Conditional Leases. 


Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1941, were as follows :— 


Taste 804,—Conditional Purchases—1862 to 1941. 


Conditional Leases 
(Ordinary and Perpetual) 
in. existence at. end 


| 
Completed Conditional {| Uncompleted Gsuditeeuadl 
Purchases for which dzeds| Purchases in existence 


Year endod 30th June. were issued during year. at end of year. of year. 
| No. Area. | No. Area. No. “Arep;, 
acres, acres, | acres, 
1882-1931... +o 178,079 | 24,062,806 | 65,093 | 20,511,043 | 18,253 | 11,687,525 


1932 ... tee eel 1,833 284,858 | 63,667 | 20,336,336 | 18,134 | 11,631,939 
1933... eas e| 1,908 313,323 |, 62,177 | 20,073,559 | 18,288 | 11,697,095 
1934 ... oe w| 2,360 450,521 | 60,344 | 19,704,897 | 18,225 | 11,667,405 
10385... ate ee) 2,532 546,666 | 59,720 | 19,560,388 | 18,166 | 11,887,515 
1936... aes ve] 2,438 491,816 | 57,475 | 18,815,531 | 18,011 } 12,065,120 
1937 ... ase we] 2,877 524,924 | 55,035 | 18,283,598 | 17,859 | 11,705,766 
1933 ... oy «| 3,120 710,213 | 52,428 | 17,645,860 | 17,838 | 11,720,572 
1939 ... _ a2} 3,205 924,929 | 49,689) 16,760,067 | 17,787 | 11,729,690 
1940 ... se aa} 2,924 946,646 | 46,658 | 15,515,643 | 17,637 | 11,661,970 
1941 ... eee ...| 3,444 | 1,062,776 | 43,689 | 14,566,414 | 17,578 | 11,620,243 


meee ni 


Total {as at 30th/ 231,720 | 30,319,478 | 43,689 | 14,566,414 17,578 11,620,243 
June, 1941) 
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The total area alienated and in course of alienation by conditional pur- 
ehase as at 30th June, 1941, was 44,885,892 acres. In addition, there were 
4,801,906 acres of associated conditional leases almost wholly convertible 
into conditional purchases, and 6,818,337 acres under perpetual conditional 
lease. The area of uncompleted conditional purchases shown above includes 
a number upon which payments have been completed, although deeds have 
not yet been issued. 


The area of conditional purchases converted to other tenures has been 
deducted from the totals shown above. 


The number of conditional purchase selections shown is several times 
greater than the total number of rural holdings in the State, and does not, 
of course, represent original holdings. It represents the number of indi- 
vidual blocks, both original and additional, taken up as conditional pur- 
chases and it inelndes those which have been incorporated with other 
holdings after deeds have been issued. 


Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants. 


The tenure of homestead selection was established in 1895, the land 
¢chosen for subdivision being generally agricultural land, and the maximum 
area of holdings limited to 1,280 acres. The tenure is lease in perpetuity. 
Rent is at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum for the first five years or until 
the issue of the homestead grant, when it is raised to 24 per cent. A 
homestead grant is issued upon compliance with certain residential and 
improvement conditions for a term of five years. The grant is a lease in 
perpetuity subject to the payment of an annual rent and, except as against 
the Crown, confirmation of a homestead selection is deemed by law to be a 
sale of the land. 


Since 1912 practically no land has been made available for original 
homestead selections, such tenure having been replaced by that of home- 
stead farm. In recent years, however, considerable areas of improvement 
lease, scrub lease and special lease have been converted to homestead selec- 
tion. Since 1908, 2,215,592 acres of homestead selections and grants have 
been converted into conditional purchase and conditional lease. At 80th 
June, 1941, the area remaining under homestead selection and grants was 
1,662,185 acres. ° 


Under the Crown Lands (Amendinent) Act of 1912, a homestead selec- 
tion or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, but there have been 
only 43 cases of conversion of this kind covering 206,914 acres. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Auction sales of Crown lands were limited by law in 1884 to 200,000 acres 
in any one year, but the area sold by auction and after-auction purchases, 
although formerly extensive, has amounted to only 46,507 acres in the last 
twenty-four years. Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an 
acre at an upset price of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must 
not exceed 20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per 
acre. Country lands may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the 
upset price being not less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements on 
the land may be added to the upset price. 


own or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 


-eonsent, at the upset price. a J 
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Only 91 acres were sold by auction during 1940-41 in 306 lots, realising 
£85,810. Ninety-three acres were sold as after-auction purchases in 181 
lots, realising £8,785. 

Improvement Purchases, 

Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements may 
purchase such land without competition. Alienation by this means has 
never been extensive. During 1940-41 twelve acres were sold in sixteen 
lots for the sum of £416. 


Spectal Non-Competitive Sales. 

These comprise land reclamations, recissions of reservations, unnecessary 
roads, public land to which no way of access is available, or which is 
insufficient in area for conditional sale, etc., also residential leases, and the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has been 

aid in full. The amount realised by special sales in 1940-41 was £11,891 
jin respect of 3,233 acres of land, including £8,192 for 2,893 acres of 
alienated roads; £579 for purchase of 191 acreg of residential leases; and 
£3120 for 149 acres otherwise acquired. 


Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales. 


Particulars of arcas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
ten-year periods, since 1900, are as follow:— 


Taste 805.—Crown Land Sales—1900 to 1941. 


“pith June. | Aweton alee, | ANSSEENO? | Tiphrebases,, | SPectal Sales, / Total 
r 
| acres. acces. acres. acres. acres, 
1900-09* 341,758 25,805 1,123 9,599 378,285 
1910-19 ox 37,295 9,703 510 19,719 67,227 
1920-29 : 16,771 4,755 281 21,918 43,725 
1930-39 2,376 1,307 152 33,513 37,348 
1939-40 115 94 24 4,627 4,860 
1940-41 92 93 12 3,232 3,429 


* Includes Calendar Years from 1900 to 1904. 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee-simple has been issued. 

During 1940-41 seventeen applications were dealt with; eight were 
refused or withdrawn and nine, covering 876 acres, were completed; 
thirty-three new applications were received during the year. 


Settlement Purchase and Irrigation Farm Purchase. 


Particulars of these methods of acquiring land are shown on later pages 
in relation to Closer Settlement and Irrigation Setilement. 


ALIENABLE LEASES. 


Practically all of the principal leases may be converted under specified 
conditions to freehold tenures, wholly or in part, viz., conditional lease, 
Crown lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, special lease, scrub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, irrigation farm lease, non- 
irrigable lease and prickly pear lease, besides minor tenures such as 
suburban holding, residential lease, week-end lease, and leases of town lands. 
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Leases in Perpetuity. 


‘Since 31st December, 1932, holders of conditional leases, conditional 

purchase leases, Crown leases and settlement leases may apply for the term 
of such leases to be extended in perpetuity. Up to 30th June, 1941, exten- 
sion had been granted in respect of 7,492 conditional leases, 64 conditional 
purchase leases, 1,549 Crown leases, and 875 settlement leases. Inclusive 
of entirely new holdings confirmed as leases in perpetuity, and of leases with 
fixed terms which had been extended to perpetuity, the number and area of 
perpetual leases of each of these forms of tenure subsisting at 30th June, 
1941, were 8,115 conditional leases, 6,818,337 acres; 74 conditional purchase 
leases, 74,707 acres; 2,461 Crown leases, 4,242,717 acres; and 868 settlement 
leases, 2,155,005 acres. 


There were 27,279 perpetual leases of all forms covering an aggregate 
area of 66,991,584 acres at 30th June, 1941. In these were included 2,868 
perpetual leases with a total area of 47,274,908 acres held under the 
Western Lands Act, of which 54 embracing 74,484 acres were conditional 
leases. 


Conditional Leases. 


This tenure was introduced by the Act of 1884. A conditional lease may 
be obtained by any holder of a conditional purchase (other than non- 
residential or a conditional purchase within a special area), or of freehold 
lands formerly held as conditional purchase. Lands available for condi- 
tional purchase are available also for conditional lease, with the exception 
of lands in the Western Division, and of lands within a special area or a 
reserve, The lease was formerly for a period of forty years, but it was pro- 
yided in 1924 that, upon application during the last five years of its cur- 
rency, a lease might be extended for a period of twenty years. Under the 
Amending Act of 1932 application may be made (without abrogating 
existing rights of acquiring freehold titles) for the extension of the term of 
conditional leases in perpetuity. All conditional leases taking effect on or 
after 30th December, 1932, are leases in perpetuity, saving such parts 
thereof as are within certain reserves and are required in the public 
interest. 


The rent is determined by the Land Board subject to review only upon 
application within five years of confirmaticn of the lease. Any conditional 
lease, with the exception of a small number of inconvertible conditional 
leases created by conversion from other tenures, may be converted at any 
time during its currency into a conditional purchase or homestead farm, 
and an Act passed in 1927 enabled conditional leases to be transferred and 
held separately from the original holding with which they were granted. 


Gazetted conditional leascs (other than perpetual leases) in existence at 
30th June, 1941, numbered 9,363, embracing 4,801,906 acres, at an annual 
rental of £64,255. 


Perpetual conditional leases in existence at 30th June, 1941, numbered 
8,215; with an aggregate area of 6,818,387 acres and annual rental of 
£104,160. During the year 1940-41 ten new perpetual conditional leases 
were confirmed with a total area of 5,264 acres. 


Sixteen new conditional leases in respect of 11,493 acres were created by 
conversion, and 104 conditional leases for 46,963 acres were converted 
to other tenures in 1940-41. 
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Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This tenure was created in 1905; but is obsolete for the purpose of 
selection, as lands are not now made available under it. The area held 
under conditional purchase lease reached a maximum of 677,961 acres in 
1911, and had fallen to 175,811 acres in 1940-41. 


The term of the lease was originally forty years, but was inereased te 
fifty years in 1924. Under the Amending Act of 1932 the term may be 
extended to perpetuity without affecting other conversion rights hitherto. 
obtaining, provided the leases are not included in certain reserves required 
for public purposes. Conversion to the tenures of conditional purchase 
and homestead farm is permitted, the total area so converted being 526,813 
acres. The annual rent is 24 per cent. of the capital value, which is fixed 
upon notification, subject to review only within five years of confirmation 
of the lease. 


The leases current at 30th June, 1941, numbered 284 with an area of 
175,811 acres, the annual rent amounting to £4,277. Of these, 74 were 
perpetual leases with an aggregate area of 74,707 acres and annual rental 
of £1,279. 


Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, 


The term of Crown leases existing prior to 30th December, 1932, was 
45 years, but the term of Crown leases then existing may be extended to 
perpetuity on application. Since that date Crown leases have been issued 
as leases in perpetuity except in some cases when the term is 45 years with 
the right of extension of the term to perpetuity on approval. The annual 
rent is 124 per cent. of the capital value and both rent and capital value 
are subject to re-appraisal within five years of the confirmation of the lease 
on application by the lessee. The rent payable for the first year may be 
remitted if, in addition to the improvements required as a condition of the 
lease, except boundary fencing, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the land for five 
years, commencing within six months of the confirmation of the lease, but. 
in special cases, may be allowed to perform residence anywhere within. 
reasonable working distance of the holding. By the Act of 1917, so 
much of a Crown lease, as did not, with other freehold or convertible 
leases held by the lessee, exceed a home maintenance area, and was not 
covered by a reservation from sale, became convertible into a conditional 
purchasé with or without a conditional lease. In 1930 the home mainten- 
ance area qualification was removed, and, apart from areas reserved from 
sale, Crown-leases became convertible in their entirety in this way. Since 
the passing of the Act of 1917, 1,755,017 acres of Crown leases have beem 
converted into conditional purchase and conditional leases. 
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Crown leases (other than perpetual) granted and current in recent years 
are shown below :— 


Tapiy 806.—Crown Leases, Ordinary—1912 to 1941, er 

| see | Leases current at 30th June. 
Year ended 30th J une.| 7 | 

| No. | Area | No, | Area, Rent. 

t € ! . 

acres. acres. £ 

1912-1931 .««| 6,807 | 8,697,240 4,085 | 5,673,533 | 46,306 
1932 wae a 164 208,751 4,135 | 5,852,505 | 47,323 
1933 ee see! 178 282,702 4,235 | 5,965,049 | 48,418 
1934. | «122 |) «154,794 ] 8,875 | 5,082,975 | 39,664 
1935... ..| 52 | 70,524 | 3,704 | 4,628,512 | 31,584 
1936 me ae 3 | 489 ! 3,390 ' 4,190,126 | 27,575 
1937 ase aa 5 | 15,490 3,158 | 4,065,013 | 26,234 
1938 bss < ll 19,312 2,980 | 3,789;443 | 24,631 
1939 aie aaa 1l 37,290 2,773 ! 3,351,572 | 21,067 
1940 oe eee 3 2,337 2,615 | 3,096,729 | 19,404 
1941 — eel cage het 2,540 | 2,992,249 | 18,774 


This tenure was applied extensively from its inceptien, and practically 
superseded the settlement lease under which operations had been exten- 
sive until 1912. Most of the. Crown lands made available each year are 
set apart under this tenure and that of the homestead farm, also introduced 
in 1912. At 30th June, 1941, there were in existence 2,540 Crown leases 
(other than perpetual) with an aggregate area of 2,992,249 acres and 
annual rental of £18,774. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1941, there were 90 applications for 
perpetual Crown leases. Applications confirmed numbered 72 with an 
aggregate area of 105,051 acres, the annual rental of which amounted to 
£746. At 30th June, 1941, there were current 2,461 perpetual Crown leases 
with an aggregate area of 4,249,717 acres and annual] rental of £31,040. 


Settlement Leases. 


_ This tenure was created in 1895. It is described on pages 903 and 904 
of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


By 30th June, 1913, the total area of settlement leases confirmed to 
applicants was 8,793,668 acres. An amendment of the Crown Lands Act 
gave holders of settlement leases the right to convert such part of their 
leases as, with freehold or convertible lands already held, does not sub- 
stantially exceed a home maintenance area into a conditional purchase 
with an associated conditional lease, but where the total holding of free- 
hold land so created would exceed a home maintenance area the excess 
is granted as conditional lease without rights of conversion. Not more 
than 1,280 acres may be converted into homestead grant. 


Between 1909 and 30th June, 1941, a total area of 5,729,639 acres of 
settlement leases was converted under these conditions into other tenures, 
and 65,044 acres, chiefly of homestead farms and special leases, had been 
converted into settlement leases. Since 1913 only 180,544 acres of new 
settlement leases have been confirmed, while large areas have reverted to 
the Crown by forfeiture, etc. At 30th June, 1941, there were in existence 
259 ordinary settlement leases, comprising 642,850 acres, at an annual 
rental of £7,086, and 863 perpetual settlement leases with an aggregate area 
of 2,155,005 acres, and annual rental of £27,677. 
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Improvement Leases. 


This tenure was introduced in 1895 and, by the end of 1903, an area of 
‘9,716,006 acres of improvement leases had been let, although the area 
actually current was much smaller. After that year the areas taken up 
annually showed a considerable falling off. Up to 30th June, 1941, the 
total area of improvement leases which had been let was 11,627,484 acres, 
of which only 94,225 acres remained current. Conditions attaching to 
improvement leases are described on page 904 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


Under conversion provisions operative since 1919, a total area of 1,135,379 
acres has been converted from improvement lease to other tenures. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, improvement leases suitable for 
Closer Settlement may be resumed with compensation. To 380th June, 
1941, a total area of 806,217 acres had been withdrawn in this way, £200,802 
being paid as compensation to lessees. 


One improvement lease with an area of 2,083 acres was converted into a 
homestead selection during the year. At 80th June, 1941, there remained 
current 32 improvement leases and leases under improvement conditions, 
with an area of 94,225 aeres and rental of £506. 


Pastoral Leases. 


There were no pastoral leases in existence at 20th June, 1941. The 
tenure was described in previous issues of the Year Book, 


Tlomestead Farms. 


This tenure created in 1912 is a lease in perpetuity, but certain homestead 
farms specifically indicated in the Act may be resumed at any time 
after 80th June, 1950, without compensation other than for improvements 
on the farms. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of 
the capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in Neu of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permanent 
character, which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value 
and the annual rental of the holding are subject to appraisement only 
within five years of confirmation of the lease. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchase (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) are available also for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding, if successful, would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal av home- 
stead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed on the area of 
a homestead farm, but it is generally notified as available in home-main- 
tenance areas. 


A condition of five years’ residence to be commenced within six months 
of the confirmation of the lease is attached to every homestead farm. In 
special cases residence may be allowed anywhere within reasonable working 
distance, and residence during prior occupation of the area under per- 
missive occupancy may be taken into account. A perpetual lease grant 
is issued after the expiration of five years from confirmation of the appli- 
cation, if the holder has complied with all conditions. 
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Particulars relating to applications for homestead farms and conversions 
from other tenures during the last ten years are shown below :— 


TasLe 807.—Homestead Farms—1982 to 1941. 


Created | Reversal Bortated: Homestead 
Applications | by Conversion of forfeiture | decrease in Farms in 
Year Confirmed. | from other and increased | area, and con- existence at end” 
ended } tenures. arca, | versions into of year. 
30th June. | | | other tenures. 
| No Area | No.| Area, | No. | Area. | No. Area, No. Arca, 
a 7 eal 
acres. i Beres. acres. acres, ; | acres, 
1932 106 | 54,767 | 1] 19,4238 4 4,343 44 | 49,995 3,936 4,210,279 
1933 91; 48,378 | 9 20,154 6; 3,157 55 | 56,032 |3,987 | 4,225,936 
1934 | 174 |117,861 | 16 | 38,354 5 | 5,266 | 117 | 161,760 | 4,065 4,225,657 
1935 | 86) 36,461 | 33 | 44,978 ) 11 | 1,997 51 | 102,141 | 4,144 | 4,206,952 
1936 58 | 35,936 {139 | 170,237 4 2,958 53 | 93,886 | 4,292 | 4,322,197 
1937 | 32 | 18,626 1142 | 272,698 1 | 1,940 | 105 |176,373 14,362 ' 4,439,088 
1938 39 | 16,567 | 73 87,283 1j 2,086 56 | 68,447 | 4,419 | 4,476,577 
1939 | 26 9,503 | 51 | 81,537 9, 5,390 89 | 114,647 | 4,416 | 4,458,360 
1940 | 32 | 16,174 | 65 | 88,067 | 7 3,860 | 48 | 66,603 (4,472 | 4,499,558 
1941 | 31 | 14,002 , 57 | 70,429 |] 6 | 5,003 | 48 | 46,148 (4,518 | 4,544,741 
| 


The total area of homestead farms confirmed to 30th June, 1941, was 
5,573,151 acres, and after adjustments of area by reason of conversion, 
forfeiture, ete, there remained in existence 4,544,741 acres under this 
tenure. 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
purchase lease, or special lease or prickly pear lease, under certain conditions, 
may convert such holding into a homestead farm. The area of homestead 
farms so created to 30th June, 1941, was 1,128,514 acres. Under certain 
conditions a homestead farm may be converted into a conditional purchase 
lease or into a conditional purchase, with or without a conditional lease, or 
since February, 1927, into a Crown lease under certain conditions. An 
Act of 1930 made homestead farms convertible in their entirety without 
restriction; 1,208,707 acres of homestead farms had been converted into 
other tenures prior to 30th June, 1941. A homestead farm, which is a 
conversion of a settlement purchase under provision now repealed, may be 
reconverted into a settlement purchase. 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 


At 30th Tune, 1941, there were in existence 21 scrub leases, with an area 
of 106,746 acres, and rental of £280; and 4 inferior lands leases, embracing 
25,518 acres, at a rental of £71. 


Special Leases. 


The number of special leases granted during 1940-41 was 854, with a 
total area of 124,206 acres, and 372 leases, representing 55,191 acres, were 
converted into other tenures. After allowance hag been made for leases 
which had terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, etc., and those which 
expired by effluxion of time, 9,406 special leases, with an area of 1,047,158 
acres and rental of £47,040, were current at 30th June, 1941. Under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1908 an area of 1,795,142 acres of special lease have 
been converted to other tenures. 
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Prickly Pear Leases. 


Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1901, certain common or Crown 
lands infested with prickly pear may be offered for lease by auction or 
tender, and may be let for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, subject to. 
prescribed conditions as to improvements, rent, etc. At 30th June, 1941, 
the number of prickly pear leases was 152, and the area so leased was 181,605 
acres, at a total annual rental of £585. Under certain conditions a prickly 
pear lease may be converted to a hoyhestead selection, and 7 leases. of 
9,397 acres have been go converted. In 1930 Acts were passed which made 
these leases convertible into homestead farm, Crown lease or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, and the Commissioner was given power to. 
extend leases and reduce rentals and purchase prices as compensation for 
the clearing of prickly pear lands. Seven conversions have been made to 
homestead farms involving 21,438 acres, and one to Crown lease for 690 
acres. 


Suburban Holdings. 


The tenure of suburban holding, introduced in 1912, is a lease in 
perpetuity with fixed conditions as to residence and rent, and may be 
obtained only in respect of land set apart for that form of holding. Under 
certain conditions the leaseholder may be permitted to purchase his holding. 
Transfer otherwise than by way of mortgage requires Ministerial consent. 
The holding may be protected from sale for debt under certain conditions. 


The area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands. 
The rent—minimum 5s. per annum—is calculated at the rate of 24 per 
cent. of the capital value, which is fixed upon notification and may be 
appraised within five years of confirmation. Subject to fulfilment of all 
conditions, a perpetual lease grant is issued after the expiration of five 
years from the date of confirmation. The right to purchase suburban 
holdings was conferred in 1917. 


No rent is chargeable on holdings in course of purchase, the principal with 
interest at the rate of 23} per cent. per annum on the balance being paid 
by annual instalments extending over a period of ten years. 


The number of confirmations and purchases of suburban holdings since 
the introduction of the tenure was as under:— 


Taste 808.—Suburban Holdings, 1912 to 1941. 


| Suburban Holdings | Suburban Holding 

Confirmations. tn existence at the Purchases in existence 

Year ended 30th end af rat. SP SEER YPRES 
June. | : 5 

‘a No. | Area. | No. | Area. | ee No. Area. 
acres. acres, £ acres. 
1912-193: ++| 4,862 | 91,734 | 2,700 51,114 5,744 543 11,264 
1937 ... wea 84 797 | 2,738 53,840 5,773 527 11,153 
1938 ... aed 92 818 | 2,793 | 54,450 | 5,830 | 513 10,711 
1939 ... eee 81 586 | 2,792 53,304 5,858 | 482 9,977 
1940 ... _ 79 618 | 2,823 53,843 | 5,799 445 9,202 
1941 ... veel 62 613 | 2,857 54,154 5,869 | 422 8,803 


To 30th June, 1941, deeds of purchase had been issued in respect of 770 
suburban holding purchases, embracing 13,227 acres. 
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Residential Leases. 


The holder of a “miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. There were 456 residential leases, embracing 3,547 acres 
at a rental of £869, current at 30th June, 1941. 


Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity. Conditions attaching to these leases were explained on page 
908 of the Year Book for 1987-88. 

At 30th June, 1941, week-end leases current numbered 159, of an area 
of 212 acres, and annual rental £153. In addition 87 leases of 510 acres 
had been made freehold and approval to purchase had been granted in the 
case of 107 leases embracing 602 acres. 


There were in existence at 30th June, 1941, 7 week-end purchases, with 
an aggregate area of 29 acres; also the area of completed week-end lease 
purchases at this date was 510 acres. 


Leases of Town Lands. 
This tenure was described on page 909 of the Year Book for 1937-88. 


No town lands leases are now being made available. Up to 30th June,. 
1941, approval to purchase had been given for 118 lots, embracing 38 acres. 
On 30th June, 1941, there were 150 leases, containing 57 acres, the annual 
rental being £105. 


INALIENABLE LEASES, 


The term “inalienable leases” is here used to signify that the statutory 
conditions attached to the leases so classified do not give the leaseholder the 
right to purchase any part of his lease nor to convert into another leasehold 
tenure involving the right of purchase. 


The principal inalienable tenures are described below. 


Forest Leases and Occupation Permits. 


Unoecupied areas and leases situated entirely within dedicated 
forests are controlled exclusively by the Forestry Commission, which has 
power to lease or otherwise permit their use for pastoral or other approved. 
purposes. 

Forest leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of several years, have been granted for grazing, bee- 
farming, forest saw-mills, and other purposes approved by the Commission. 
Permits, generally for a term of ten years, are issued, the rentals being 
fixed to yield £1 per acre in the fourth and subsequent years, when the 
erops should be in full bearing. Five permits embracing approximately 
50 acres were issued in 1940-41. For grazing purposes the rent is usually 
fixed in relation to the carrying capacity of the land. 


The area of forest leases and occupation permits wholly within State 
forests, at 30th June, 1941, was 2,128,072 acres under the Forestry Acts, 
besides 16,820 acres under the Crown Lands Act administered by the 
Forestry Commission. 
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Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each year are usually covered with snow, and are unfit for  con- 
tinuous use or occupation, may be leased by auction or tender as snow 
leases. This tenure was introduced in 1889 and not more than two snow 
leases may be held by the same person. The maximum area of any snow 
lease is 10,240 acres. The term of the lease is fourteen years, and the 
annual rent is determined by the loca) Land Board. 


At 30th June, 1941, there were 105 leases current, embracing 439,767 
acres with an annual rental of £9,031. : 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which do not convey security of tenure, the land being 
alienable by conditional purchase, auction sale, ete. The area in any one 
lease is restricted to 1,920 acres, where offered by tender, but in other cases 
is not restricted. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be con- 
verted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years. 


The area under annual lease fluctuates from year to year, but is diniinish- 
ing steadily. It amounted to 8,687,837 acres in 1903 and 2,953,296 acres 
in 1920. The number of annual leases current at 30th June, 1941, was 
1,677, embracing 506,666 acres, with an annual rent of £4,408, inclusive 
of 14 annual leases comprising 14,428 acres in the Western Division. 


Mineral and Auriferous Leases. 


Under the Mining Act, the Minister for Mines is empowered to grant 
certain rights for mining on any lands within the State. 
These are krown as mineral and auriferous leases and generally they take 
precedence over other forms of tenure. There were 199,060 acres so held 
in 1914, and this area gradually increased to 233,538 acres in 1932, but at 
31st December, 1941, the land held as mineral and auriferonus leases, 
exclusive of leases to mine on private lands, had decreased in area to 
191,291 acres. The area leased in this way is not included in the area 
covered by other land tenures. Authority may be given to mine under roads 
and reserves. At 31st December, 1941, there were 3 such authorities, area 
722 acres and rent £68. 


Church and Schoal Lands Leases. 


The history of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 1921. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th June, 
4941, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres at a rental of £216 per annum. 


Occupation Licenses. 


Occupation licenses may be of two kinds (a) preferential oceupation 
licenses, consisting of the Jand within an expired leasehold area, and (b) 
ordinary occupation licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings for- 
merly known as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender. 
Occupation licenses extend from January to Deceniber, being renewable 
annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 
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An occupation license entitles the holder to occupy Crown lands so granted 
for grazing purposes, but it does not exempt such lands from sale or lease 
of any other kind. The licensee, however, retains ownership in improve- 
ments on land within the license selected during its currency, and in cer- 
tain cases is granted tenant-right in improvements which may have becn 
effected with the consent of the Crown or to which the local land board may 
consider him equitably entitled in respect of areas withdrawn by the Crown. 

The area under cecupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented 
at 30th June, 1941, by 225 ordinary licenses for 771,047 acres, rental 
£1,892, and 160 preferential licenses, representing 814,951 acres, and rent 
£2,087, The area occupied in this way was formerly very extensive, being 
nearly 10,000,000 acres in 1904. 

There were also held at 80th June, 1941, under the Western Lands Act i1 
preferential occupation licenses in respect of 149,784 acres at an annual 
rental of £606, and 38 ordinary occupation licenses, with an aggregate area 
of 179,739 acres and annual rental of £109. 


Permissive Occupancy. 


Permissive occupancy is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown, at 
a fixed rental for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand 
for possession from the Secretary for Lands or by written notice from the 
tenant. The occupant has tenant rights in improvements effected by him. 


The number of permissive occupancies held under the Crown Lands Act 
at 30th June, 1941, was 10,879, comprising 1,761,962 acres, with a rental of 
£27,150, : 

There were also 180 permissive occupancies in the Western Division at. 
this date in respect of 89,126 acres, held at an annual rental of £382. 


ConxVERSION oF TENURES. 


In describing the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Act which confer on 
certain holders of Crown lands the right of conversion into more desirable 
tenures. 

The law as to conversion in relation to the more important forms of 
tenure may be summarised briefly thus:— 

Usually leases covered by a reservation from sale are not available for 
conversion to a tenure leading to alienation. A conditional purchase may 
be converted into a homestead farm and conditional leases and special 
leases (unless barred) are available for conversion into conditional pur- 
chase. Tenures which may be converted into conditional purchase, or con- 
ditional purchase and conditional lease, are conditional purchase lease, 
homestead selection and homestead grant, homestead farm, Crown lease, 
settlement lease (within certain restrictions) and prickly-pear lease. 

A homestead farm may be changed into a conditional purchase lease, 
conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, and, in certain 
cases, a Crown lease; and a homestead farm which is a conversion of a 
settlement purchase may be re-converted to the original tenure. Such tenures 
as conditional purchase, conditional purchase lease, conditional lease (with 
basal conditional purchase) homestead selection, homestead grant, prickly- 
pear lease, and under certain conditions, special lease, are eligible for 
conversion into homestead farm. 

Crown lease may be converted into conditional purchase with or without 
a conditional lease, and may be obtained by conversion of prickly-pear lease, 
and in certain circumstances, of homestead farm. 
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Holders under homestead selection and homestead grant may convert to 
conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, conditional pur- 
chase lease, or homestead farm, whilst home maintenance areas within 
improvement, scrub, 18th Section and prickly-pear leases, may be converted 
into homestead selection. 


A special lease, unless barred, may be converted to a conditional pur- 
¢ehase, an original or additional conditional purchase lease, a conditional 
lease, an original or additional homestead selection, a settlement lease, a 
homestead farm or an additional homestead farm. 


The following statement shows the number and area of holdings in 
respect of which conversions were confirmed during 1940-41. 


Taste 809.—Conversion of Tenures, 1940-41. 


New Tenure Confirmed. 


Conditional | é Pesta 
itiona] | Purchase Con- |. oldings 
Wenure of Holding Con- Conditional and ditional Crown Home- Home- Conve ea 
Converted. ditional Purchase. | Associated | Purchase Lease. stead stead 
Lease. ‘Conditional | Lease. Farm. Selection 
| Lease. | | 
: | = pt cea ls | | f | 
o o o o!} oO; ° fo} ° a 
fs Area. z | Area | g Area BI Area. | Area | z, Area FA Area. 1 Ar2a. 
i Cy ! \ t fl 
acres. acres. acres. acres |acres.| | acres. acres, acres. 
Conditional. Lease | ... wee (102 43,140! ceil mode cel gee eet eae 2 8,823. ee (104) 46,963 
Conditional Pur- i | ' i 
chase ... cea] eee] ose aoe] eos | wee asf eee "wea one 22. 40,135 “ 22) 40,135 
Crown Lease «| 4 6,849) 12! 17,960, 5) 10,914) ..) 0. wwe | ee pe 21) 35,720 
Homestead Farm |... ... 4 ce a eer ae Sal 2 il 626, a a | 1,837 
Homestead Selec- | \ 
tion or Grant ...) ... eee 2 B75! ae] ase rn oD 1} 11,464 see 8, 12,039 
Improvement \ | \ \ | 
Lease ... a oe ase: Seid 4 ry eran ere merc can evs 2a oe 1) 2,083! 1) 2,088 
Settlement Lease ;... es wed ies 1} 3,635 a enn Aasalitcmee |) ae ae Ce ees 1) 3,635 
Special Lease 42] 4,644.279/ 9,615) 1) 1,163! 1) 20}45/ 23,401) 82) 15,007 2) 1,341 372, 55,191 
Total 16! 11,493 as 72,001] 7} 15,709 1 20/46! 24,027, a7 70,429, 3, 3,424|520' 197,103 
i 1 i 


Particulars of the number and area of new tenures obtained by conyer- 
sion during each of the past ten years are shown below:— 


Tasie 810.—Conversion of Tenures—19382 to 1941. 


i New Tenure Confirmed, 
Conditional Con- ~— 

Year Purchase | ditional Settlement Total 
ended) Conditional and and Con- ey Lease or ee Confirmations. 
apoed Purchase:* Associated | ditional | g i tion. | Crowne Farm 

une. Conditional | Purchase | P@Cllom. | Tease, arm, 
Lease. _ Lease. 

No. | Area. { No.) Area. | No. [ Area. | No,| Area. | No. Area. No.| Area. | No. Area, 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres acres, acres 
1032 360 | 88,075 | 17 22,657| 15 | 12,759; 36 | 106,191] 38] 11,121; 11 | 19,428) 442 | 260,231 
1933 275 | 68,645 5 11,060/ 10 | 6,009! 13 (35,673; 74| 32,011] 9 | 20,093) 316 | 173,491 
1934 397 | 97,822 6 10,195) 19 | 12,893: 13 32,233) 104] 31,291] 16 | 38,354) 461 | 222,788 
1935 512 | 111,352 i. 9,093| 20 | 9,926) 15 | 30,427] 22¢| 85,172) 33 | 44,978) 609 | 290,948 
1936 460 | 102,444 | 10 | 26,843] 28 | 29,209) 12 | 13,767) 34%] 81,281]116 [170,237| 660 | 423,841 
1937 562 | 129,521 9 19,719) 29 | 14,222) 18 | 51,926} 54¢/133,749/142 |272,698/ 814 | 621,835 
1938 546 | 134,720 3 6,993 | 18 | 15,975 3 6,961) 159] 32,052) 73 | 87,283) 658 | 283,984 
1989 509 | 94,478 | 12 | 26,691] 29 | 30,005! 12 | 31,538) 7tf] 18,538] 52 | 81,537) 620 | 282,787 
1040 437 | 94,743 4 | 12,047) 34 (16,985: 5 | 4,846) 24¢] 27,893) 73 | 95,854] 577 | 252,368 
2941 399 | 72,001 7 15,709) 17 | 11,513; 3 | 3,424, 46$] 24,027) 57 | 70,429; 529 | 197,103 

3 : 4 : 


* Including non-residential conditiona) purchases. 


t Crown Leases, 


§ 1 Settlement Lease of 128 acres‘and 2 Crown Leases of 10,993 acres. 
J] Includes 3 Settlement Leases of 1,188 acres and 12 Crown Leases of 30,864 acre, 
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The foregoing table includes particulars of leases converted under the 
original conditions on which they were granted as well as of leases granted 
under the special conversion privileges allowed by the Acts of 1909 and 1916, 
and subsequent Acts. For instance, the right to convert conditional leases 
and conditional purchase leases into conditional purchase was granted when 
they were first introduced, also the right to convert scrub and improvement 
leases under certain conditions into hemestead selections. On the other 
hand, the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908 conferred on holders the 
right to convert homestead selections, settlement leases, and non-residential 
conditional purchases into conditional purchases, while special leases were 
made convertible into any of a number of tenures with the consent of the 
Minister. 

In 1916 Crown leases and homestead farms which had been created as 
eases in 1912 were made convertible into conditional purchases, and cou- 
version privileges have been considerably widened by subsequent enactments 
as indicated in the particulars given in relation to the various forms of 
tenure. 


Westery Lanp Division. 


The lands of the Western Division, comprising 80,819,348 acres, or two 
fifths of the area of the State, are for the most part sparsely settled, and 
occupation is somewhat precarious on account of the low and umcertain 
rainfall. 


The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Lands 
Act, 1901, and prior to 24th August, 1934, was entrusted to the Western 
Lands Board, comprised of three Commissioners, who sat in open court 
and exercised the powers conferred on local land boards by the Crown 
Lands Act. Since that date, when the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1934, became effective the administration has been controlled by a single 
commissioner—the Western Lands Commissioner—assisted by two chair- 
men of local land boards each appointed for a period of ten years. Adminis- 
trative districts have been created corresponding to the Pastures Protection 
districts and a local land board constituted for each district. A board 
consists of two members—a local representative and one of the chairmen 
referred to above. 

Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by conditional purchase in 
special cases, auction, improvement purchase, special purchase or exchange) 
and lease prescribed by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within 
the Western Division from 1st January, 1902. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so noti- 
fied in the Gazette, except that leases for special purposes may be granted 
upon certain conditions. Lands are gazetted as open for lease under 
specified conditions either for lease generally or for lease exclusively to 
holders of land under any tenure within reasonable working distance within 
the Central or Western Divisions. 

Leases may be granted in perpetuity or for a term expiring not later 
than 30th June, 1973; and in certain cases, leases which were granted for 
a shorter term (mostly expiring on 30th June, 1948) may be extended io 
perpetuity. 

Under the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 1934, leases the majority 
of which would have expired on various dates from 1943 to 1948 could 
‘be extended upon spplication before 4th January, 1935, for a period of 
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twenty years if within a certain defined area in the north-east of the 
Division, and for twenty-five years elsewhere in the Division. Leases thus 
extended became subject to a condition, with certain reservations, that 
one-fourth of the area of the lease might be withdrawn imniediately; a 
further one-eighth in 1943, and one-eighth in 1948. This arrangement 
was varied by the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 1942, which em- 
powers the Crown with a few exceptions to withdraw the 1948 one- 
eighth in 1943. Two hundred and sixty applications were received for 
an extension of term in respect of an aggregate area of 30,149,072 acres. 
The total area withdrawn to 80th June, 1941, was 5,763,083 acres, the 
whole of which had been made available for settlement, together with 
195,634 acres withdrawn under section 17 of the Western Lands Act of 
1901, and 905,405 acres of Crown land. Of this area 6,736,096 acres were 
allotted to 736 applicants, 45 of them being for new or original holdings, 
totalling 421,417 acres and the balance as additions to existing 
holdings. The maximum withdrawal areas defined up to 80th June, 
1941, include 10,227,825 acres of Western Lands leases and 20,120 acres of 
special Western Lands leases, while a further 182,800 acres of freehold will 
be surrendered to the Crown, making an aggregate of 10,380,245 acres. 

The rent on all leases is determined by the local land board. The mini- 
mum annual rent or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof; 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep area on the carrying capacity determined 
by the local land board. 

Holdings under the Western Lands Act as at 30th June, 1941 and 
1942, were classified as follow :— 


Taste 811.—Holdings under the Western Lands Act. 


At 30th June, 1941. | At 30th June, 1942. 
Class of Holding. 2 is 
| 4 
Western Lands Leases— | No. | Acres. £ No. Acres. | £ 
Perpetual aes ..-| 2,814 47,200,424 | 62,584 i 2,866 47,756,189 | 63,661 
Ordinary oes we. | 1,493 29,954,308 54,443 |:1,499 | 29,659,283 54,225 
Conditional Leases— ! | i 
Perpetual ans sis 54) 74,484 359 || 57 78,160 | 383 
Ordinary ase oss 29 | 24,270 127 17 20,594 103 
Occupation Licenses ...} 38 179,739 109 || 37 | 174,333 105 
Preferential Occupation 5} 11,936 20 
Licenses ead ses 11 {| 149,784 606 || | 
Permissive Occupancy ...) 189} 89,126 332 || 181 76,811 | 301 
Leases being issued +! 12 107,363 = 10 22,120 | = 
Total...| 4,622 (77,779,498 118,550 | 4,672 (77,799,426 118,798 
| } | 


* Rental to be determined by the Local Land Boards. 

In addition, there were at 50th June, 1942, 2,033,243 acres of land 
alienated, cr in course of alienation; 364,509 acres of unalienated Crown 
lands, beds of rivers, commonages, etc., and 122,170 acres of land still 
under the Crown Lands Acts yielding aumual rentals amounting to £795. 


Prickxty Prar Lanps. 


Public attention was first called in Parliament to the growth of prickly 
pear ag a pest in 1882, and in 1885 it was stated that an area of 5,000 acres 
had become infested in the Upper Hunter district. In 1883 a Prickly Pear 
Destruction Act was passed, and with some modification in 1901 this remained 
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the law relating to the pest until 1924. The law, however, was not put into 
operation’ extensively, and the spread of the pest continued practically un- 
checked. In 1911 it was estimated that 2,000,000 acres of land were infested 
and at the end of 1924 the area was stated to be 7,600,000 acres, the greater’ 
part of which, however, was lightly infested. 


The Prickly Pear Act, 1924, was designed to provide means for pre~ 
yenting the further spread of the pest and for eradicating it where possible. 
This Act (as subsequently amended) related to all lands infested and 
provided for the appointment of a Commissioner to administer its pro- 
visions. It was made an obligation for owners and occupiers of all lands: 
within the State to keep uninfested land entirely free from prickly pear, 
and all owners and ovcupiers of freehold or leased lands already infested 
are required to take reasonable and effective measures to free their lands- 
of prickly pear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner. Amendments of 
a machinery nature have been made in the principal Act, but the general 
principles remain unaltered. 


The Commissioner classifies land within the State into four grades, 
according to whether it is free from prickly-pear, lightly infested, heavily 
infested or very heavily infested. He has power to afford landholders 
assistance by way of loans or by performing the work at actual cost, or 
where necessary, partially or wholly cost free; and in addition, purchases 
poisons and appliances in bulk, so that they. may be supplied to landholders 
at the cheapest possible rates. Entomological measures for combating the 
infestation are responsible for very substantial progress in its control and 
eradication, but it has been found advisable to use poison on the scattered 
pear to prevent the formation of new dense areas. Action has been taken 
to clear all Crown lands of the pest. By agreement with the holder, the 
terms and conditions of leases of any infested lands leased from the Crown 
may be varied in any manner approved by the Governor. Crown lands 
already infested may be leased under the Prickly Pear Act under speciaf 
eonditions. 


An owner may divest himself of heavily-infested land (¢.e., land of 
less value than the cost to free it of pear) by surrender te the Crown. In 
such case he must fence off the surrendered portion and maintain within 
and around it a strip of land 10 feet wide free of pear. Crown lands 
classified as very heavily infested may be granted by the Minister to any 
person who has freed them from pear under agreement. 


The Act established a Prickly Pear Destruction Fund by providing for 
five years from 1st January, 1925, an annual appropriation of £30,000 from 
Consolidated Revenue, and as from 1st January, 1930, an annual sum not 
exceeding £30,000. The fund is under the control of the Minister, who ‘is 
empowered to make grants to councils, pastures protection boards, and 
trustees of cemeteries, commons, or reserves to enable them to meet their 
obligations under the Act. 


The total area of private lands treated by the Commission during the 
year ended 30th June, 1941, was 242,213 acres, while many thousands of 
acres were treated by landowners when required to do so by the Commission. 
In addition, 2,752 acres of Crown lands were treated. 


The total expenditure during the year ended 30th June, 1941, amounted 
to £15,256, and there was a credit balance of £5,185 at the close of the year. 
Particulars of prickly pear leases are given on page 886. 
| #26549-H 
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CLOserR SETTLEMENT. 


The circumstances leading to the adoption in 1906 of what is known 
as the “Claser Settlement Policy” are described on page 680 of the Year 
Book for 1928-29. 

The Closer Settlement Acts provide that the Governor may purchase by 
agreement, or failing such agreement, may resume with compensation any 
privately owned land provided (a) that the land is reported by the Closer 
Settlement Advisory Board to be suitable for closer settlement and (b) 
that such purchase or resumption is approved by Parliament. 

In the case of resumption of an estate, other than in a provisional district 
constituted under the provisions of the Water Act, 1912-1940, the owner 
may retain portion of the estate valued at not more than £20,000, exclusive 
of buildings. In determining the area to be retained land held by the 
owuer in the same district or elsewhere is taken into account. The area, 
situation and boundaries of the land to be retained are determined by the 
Minister for Lands on the recommendation of the Closer Settlement 
Advisory Board. If the owner is dissatisfied with such determination he 
may waive his right of retainer. 

Prior to the resumption of a private estate, the Governor notifies by 
proclamation his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring such 
land for the purposes of closer settlement. Provision was also made in the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1907, for the proclamation of estates 
within 15 miles of an authorised railway, and by an amendment effected in 
1987 for the proclamation of estates within domestic and stock water supply 
and irrigation districts. 

During the currency of these proclamations the land affected may not 
be so disposed as to defeat the power of the Governor to resume such land 
for the purposes of closer settlement. 

In the case of the purchase or resumption of a proclaimed estate within 
a radius of 15 miles of an authorised railway or within a district constituted 
under part VI of the Water Act, 1912-1940, any enhancement of the value 
of the land which has accrued or may accrue by reason of the construction 
of such railway and of public works in such districts is reserved to the 
Crown. 

Proclamations now remain in force until cancelled and may be amended 
by the Government in respect of the whole or any part of the land affected. 
Prior to the amendment in 1937 of the Closer Settlement (Amendment) 
Act of 1907, proclamations remained in force for twelve months only unless 
renewed. 

Proclamations in force at 80th June, 1941, were in respect of 415 estates 
with an aggregate area of 3,499,850 acres. Of these, two estates with an 
aggregate area of 48,727 acres, were proclaimed under section 4 of the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1907; 217 with an aggregate area of 
2,301,514 acres under section 5 of the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 
1907, z.e., estates within 15 miles of an authorised railway; and 196 with 
an aggregate area of 1,149,609 acres under section 5 of the Closer Settle- 
ment (Amendment) Act, 1907, as amended, ie., estates within domestic 
and stock water supply and irrigation districts. 

All the proclaimed estates within 15 miles of authorised railways referred 
to above were notified prior to the amendment in 1937 of the Closer 
Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1907,.and the restriction against disposition 
is no longer in force. Any enhanced value or value which may accrue as 
a consequence of the construction of the railway, however, is still reserved 
to the Crown. 
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At any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisable- 
ness of acquiring an estate, the power of resumption may be suspended for 
a term not exceeding two years, if an agreement be made that the land shall 
be subdivided for closer settlement by the owner. Any sale or lease 
made under such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease or transfer 
made within five years of the original sale or lease must be submitted to 
the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed to fulfil the 
conditions the suspension of the power of resumption shall cease. 


Land comprised in any improvement or scrub lease, or 18th-section lease, 
may be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement upon 
the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. Between 
1913 and 1921 an area of 806,217 acres comprised in 70 long term leases 
was acquired in this way at a cost of £200,802, and was disposed in 784 
farmis, held as homestead farms, homestead selections, special leases and 
Crown leases. There have been no transactions of this nature since 1921. 


The total area acquired to 30th June, 1941, undet the ordinary provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Acts was 1,390,636 acres at an aggregate purchase 
price of £5,626,586. This area, originally consisting of 78 estates, was 
divided into 3,303 farms. No estates were acquired under these provisions 
during the years ended 30th June, 1940 and 1941. 


A summary of closer settlement operations is given on page 897. 


Settlement Purchase. 


Settlement Purchase is the principal tenure under which lands acquired 
from private owners by purchase or resumption are disposed of in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts. 


Each applicant for a settlement purchase must lodge a deposit of 5 per 
cent. of the capital value, except returned soldiers and sailors, who. are not 
required to make a deposit. The deposit is applied wholly to the reduction 
of the capital debt. Interest only on the unpaid balance of the purchase 
money is payable during the first five years of the purchase, increasing from 
‘t per cent. in the first year to 2, 24, 8 and 84 per cent. in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years, respectively. The balance of purchase money is 
then payable by annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of the capital 
value, including principal and interest, the latter at the rate of 4 per cent. 
on the balance of purchase money outstanding. If the initial deposit be 
paid and instalments at their due dates, the debt may be liquidated in 42 
years. The balance of purchase money or any number of instalments may 
be paid at any time. If an interest or instalment payment is not paid by 
the final due date, interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum accrues 
daily on the overdue amount until payment is made. Postponement of the 
payment of instalments and of interest may be sanctioned in special cir- 
cumstances. 


The term of residence on a settlement purchase is five years and should 
commence within six months of confirmation of the application. Com- 
mencement of residence, however, may be deferred on certain conditions 
for a period not exceeding five years. With the permission of the land board 
the residence condition may be performed in an adjacent village or town or 
Be land held by the same family if it be within a reasonable working 

istance. 
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Permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value 
must be effected within two years of the commencement of the title, and to 
an additional 15 per cent. within the next three years. Lmprovements on the: 
land at the date of application are held to fulfil this condition to the extent. 
of their value. All existing improvements must be kept in good repair and 
all buildings of the insurable value of £30 or more must be insured. 


A transfer, except by way of mortgage or release of mortgage, may be 
effected only with the consent of the Minister, and the transferee must be 
a person qualified to apply for or acquire a settlement purchase. 


Grant is issued on the payment of the balance of purchase money together 
with the deed fee and stamp duty, subject to the issue by the land beard of 
their certificate that all conditions have been fulfilled. 


The Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1938, provides that any settle- 
ment purchase area may be set apart subject to a special condition that every 
application for a settlement purchase is accompanied by an undertaking 
by the applicant that he will (a) within 12 months of the approval of his. 
application apply to the Rural Bank, if so required by the Minister for Lands, 
for the maximum advances that the Bank is prepared to make upon the 
security of a mortgage over the land allowed as a settlement purchase; 
(b) accept any advance that the Bank is prepared to make; (c) complete 
all documents required by the Bank without delay; and (d) apply all moneys. 
so advanced in payment of the amount owing in respect of the settlement 
purchase. 


During the first five years from the commencement of the title, the 
amount payable annually to the Rural Bank may not exceed the amount 
which would have been payable in respect of the settlement purchase, if the 
advance had not been made. Also, after the expiration of this period of 
five years, the rate of interest payable on the amount outstanding to the 
Bank may not exceed 5 per cent. per annum. 


The effect of these provisions is that the settler’s debt to the Department 
of Lands in respect to the settlement purchase is liquidated and he becomes 
responsible to the Bank for repayments of principal and interest. 


Settlement purchases subject to this special condition were set apart 
during 1940-41 at Tralee and Bald Blair, one farm in each case. 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which 
replaced the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
or more persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom is 
qualified to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of 
private lands, and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with 
him to purchase a specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be 
set out in each agreement. Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors 
may also enter into agreements to purchase on a present title basis from 
the holder a conditional purchase; a conditional purchase lease; a condi- 
tional purchase and conditional lease, including an inconvertible condi- 
tional lease; a homestead selection; a homestead farm; a settlement lease; 
a Crown lease, or any part of one or more of such holdings, or an improve- 
ment or scrub lease, not substantially more than sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of a home. 
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»Upon: approval by the Minister, the vender, in the case of’ private land, 
surrenders the area to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
ment purchase. In the case of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendur is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer Settlement Debentures. The freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any one person 
must not exceed £8,000, except in special cases where the improvements 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up to £38,500; if the land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value raay be up to £4,000, 

Each farm is: worked independently, the co-operation of the applicants 
ceasing with an allotment of an area. Such land is held under the setéle- 
ment purchase tenure described above. 


At 30th June, 1941, 1,653 estates with an aggregate area of 1,523,333 
acres had been acquired at a total cost of £8,480,135 under the promotion 
sections of the Closer Settlement Acts. This area was divided into, 3,960 
farms. There have been no transactions under these provisions sinee 1938. 


y 
‘ 


Summary of-Closer Settlement Operations. 


Exelusive of irrigation projects, 1,854 estates and leases have been 
acquired by the Government for purposes of closer settlement of civilians 
and returned soldiers. These estates embraced 4,145,032 aeres, for which 
the purchase price was £15,107,573, and there were added 205,740 acres,.of 
adjacent Crown lands. The total number of farms made available was 
9,109. 


The following table provides a summary of the various operations to 30th 
June, 1941, including lands acquired and administered under the: Closer 
Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, lands acquired by 
executive authority and by virtue of section 197 of the Crown Lands Act, 
and administered by the Department of Lands, including long-term. Jeages 
acquired under the Closer Settlement Act, 1912, and disposed of undér ‘the 
Crown Lands Act. 


TaBLe 812—Closer ee herrea rere of Operations. 


i f 
Area, Farm blocks made avai'able: - 
=: | Price paid | 4 
Mode of Estates f for | 
Acquisition. Acquired; .- Adjacent | Acquired | a 
Acquired, | Crown Land. No. Area, Vatue. 
Lands. | 
i ‘i Mee. ar acres. i £ ‘ acres. £ 
Tect Purchase ... 90,164 £ 606,855 68 
Crown Lands Act (s. 197)* 23| 34/882 i 44,478); 593’195 376 } 309,672 | 1,831,018 
Closer Settlement Act— ' . 
Promotion Provisiona.../ 1,653 | 1,823,333 12,542 ) 8;480,135 3,960 | 1,885,185 | 8,845,788 
Ordinary Provisions ... 78 | 1,390,636 | 114,424 | 5,626,586 3,308 | 1,555,143 | 6,115,468 
Resumption of fone ; | ‘ \ ‘ 
Leasest ase 70 806,217 84,801 200,802 784 530,141 765,254 
[een (NS SSSR SEE. Pemirepah les P, esaiee “OceMiEw! (nor cumesinin, ESR OAL sassy: 
Total... veel 1,854 | 4,145,032 205,740 /15,107,578 9,109 | 4,289,141 |16;557,478 


: \ 
* Including one estate of 21,209 acres, surrendered at nominal value for returned soldiers. 


Including 19,616 acres of improvement lease, and 160,028 acres of acrub lease acquired at nominal 
value. ~ 


The number of estates acquired under the. promotion -provisions ‘of the 
Closer Settlement Act is comparatively large, because 953 individual 
holdings, besides holdings coutaining only a few farms, were acquired 
mainly for soldier settlers. In some cases two or more farm blocks neve 
been amalgamated and made available aa :one farm. 
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The disposal of the lands covered by the foregoing table as at 30th June, 
$941, is shown below. The figures include a number of small blocks made 
available as town lots, etc., and not as farms. 


TaBLe 813.—Disposal of Closer Settlement Lands. 


Manner of Disposal. Blocks, | Area, re 
| : 
! { 
No. | acres. | £ 
Holdings alienated or in course of alienation by: : i 
settlement purchase, group purchase, auc- 
tion, tender, etc. 38 «| 9,069 | 4,280,236 | 14,160,313 
Holdings which have reverted to the Crown and: { 
await disposal ... 163: 48,203 234,050 
Whallotted farms (including provisionally al. 
lotted, under cultural system, or never) 
alloted). te sie ee aa a 76 | 1,235 | 18,105 
Areas retained for roads . au ae eas 34,160 109,684 
Areas appropriated for railway purposes... ove tes 1,773 7,383 
Ayeas retained for reserves ses eas eset a2 | 42,786 90,528 
Vacant lands, remnant areas, etc. eo tee nee | 24,573 79,407 
Total ase wee tee ae 9,313 4,332,966 | 14,699,470 


wen een prone 


The amount paid in respect of principal] and interest during the year 
ended 30th June, 1941, was £483,615, making the total to that date 
£12,975,991. 


The total amount owing by settlers for land and advances was £12,840,847 
seade up as follows:—Principal £10,159,101, interest £717,451, postponed 
imterest £1,832,141, funded interest £106,569, insurance £4,873, and rent 
£21,212, 


Appraisement of Capital Value. 


The Crown Lands and Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1931, 
enabled holders of land under the Closer Settlement Act to apply for the 
appraisement of the capital value of their holdings not later than 2nd Octo- 
ber, 1935. Of the 5,138 applications received, all had been finalised by 
the local land board at 30th June, 1939, the aggregate capital value being 
reduced by £2,113,036 or 16.9 per cent. 


Other Closer Settlement Operations. 


Between April, 1923, and November, 1929, the Rural Bank operated a 
scheme of advances to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first 
Rural Bank loan of £1,000,000 at 54 per cent. was raised locally for the 
Purpose. 


Under this scheme the Bank, after inspection, issued certificates as to 
the amount it was willing to advance to purchasers of land under sub- 
divisional plans approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. 
Interest was charged at the rate of 64 per cent., and the maximum advance 
war £3,000, or two-thirds of the Bank’s valuation of the property, whichever 
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was the less. In the case of properties not fully improved the advance 
might be as great as 80 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation, subject to specified 
improvements being carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 


By 30th June, 1930, Rural Bank certificates had been issued in conneec- 
tion with the proposed subdivision of 175 estates into 755 farms, containing 
608,443 acres, valued at £2,464,951. The amount of loans covered by tha 
certificates was £1,800,345. Altogether 754 farms, covering 608,251 acres, 
had been selected under the scheme. During the operation of the scheme 


the Rural Bank granted 736 loans in respect of 745 farms for an amount of 
£1,762,340, 


SETTLEMENT OF RETURNED So.pIERs. 


To 30th June, 1941, farms had been allotted by the Department of Lands 
to 9,706 returned soldiers, and there remained 4,533 returned soldier 
settlers on an area of 6,724,816 acres, approximately half of which was in 
the Western Division. These totals exclude 708 soldier settlers on private 
lands, to whom advances only were made. The total expenditure ig showa 


below :— £ 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement .. 8,118,956 
Advances to settlers os i aA .. 8,195,886 
Developmental works ss ra St .. 1,915,423 


Part of the expenditure for developmental works shown above was 
formerly included under the heading “Advances to Settlers.” 


Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is made 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, including the 
Murrumbidgee. Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Acts and otherwise. 


Land has been made available principally under the following tenures:— 


. Homestead Farm.—Lease in perpetuity. 

. Crown Lease.—Lease for 45 years or lease in perpetuity. 

. Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuitz. 
. Suburban Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

. Irrigation Farm.—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

. Group purchase. 

Settlement purchase. 


An pop 


~I 


Provision also exists in the Closer Settlement Acts under which one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by the Minister for Lands, the Crown providing the whole of the 
purchase money. Transactions of this nature are permitted only in cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has discretionary 
power to refuse any such proposal. Operations have been restricted im 
recent years by the limited funds made available by Parliament, and 
activities were suspended in 1931. 
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“An -advande notvexceeding: £625. may-be rhade available. for..each soldier 
‘gtther; but. it must“be-used: enly for-the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, :and other necessaries, or in: the erec- 
tion of buildings. Repayment of advances towards the cost-of. buildings 
and: permanent improvement .is effected by annual instalments extending 
ever.twenty-five years, only interest being charged during the first five years; 
in.the ease of. stock and implements the period is ten years with only 
interest. charged during the first year. Interest may not exceed 33 per cent. 
for the first year and 4 per cent. per annum thereafter. 


Under special circumstances advances in arrears may be funded and made 
payable over the balance of the period allowed for the repayment of the 
original advance; also interest in arrears may be funded and made payable 
over an extended term. 

The total amount advanced by the Department of Lands under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act to 30th June, 1941, was £3,195,886. 
During the year repayments on account of advances amounted to £35,248, 
bringing the total repayments including interest to £2,570,358. 


The following table affords a summary of the number, area, and cost of 
private estates acquired by the Department of Lands for soldiers’ settle- 
ment to 30th June, 1941 :— 


Taste 814.—Soldiers Settlement—Estates Acquired. 


Farms 

Class of Acquisition. Estate Area. Purchase | nad 
ass 0 equisition ates rea, Money. available 

No. acres. £ No. 
Promotion Provisions Closer Settlement Acts* ...| 1,457 | 1,198,502 | 5,578,946 | 2,282 
Group Settlement—Closer Settlement Acts ... 25 396,061 | 1,809,729 837 
Section 197, Crown Lands Actf ... wee 22 30,491 274,334 352 

Direct Purchase under authority of 

Executive Council ... ies “s3 27 85,218 450,947 538 
Total | 1,531 | 1,710,272 | 8,113,956 | 4,009 


*Includes 953 single farms. + Includes one estate surrendered af. 2ominal value, practically asa gift. 
‘There have been no transactions since 1st July, 1928. 


Particulars of the expenditure by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission in respect of the settlement of returned. soldiers to 30th 
June, 1935, are as follows:— 


£ 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement be 45,582 
Developmental works .. Scie ais .. 1,587,446 
Advances to soldier settlers ee. na .. 2,751,582 


‘There-has been-no expenditure by the Commission in respect: of the-first 
two items since 1935, and the Commission ceased to make advauces to 
irrigation settlers as from 1st July, 1935, when this function devolved upon 
the Irrigation Agency of the Rural Bank. 
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Rurat Bay ‘or New ‘Sour Wates—Croser Serrnemenr: AGENcy. 
The Closer Settlement Agency was established on 28rd December, 1936, 
as a branch of the Rural’ Bank:of New.South Wales, in terms of the Rural 
Bank (Agency) Amendment Act, 1986. The Agency administers two 


schemes—the Voluntary Subdivision Scheme and the Government Acquisi- 
tion Scheme—to which reference is made below. 


Voluntary Subdivision Scheme. 


Purchasers who acquired farms in approved estates which were volun- 
tarily subdivided could obtain from the funds of the Closer Settlement 
Ageney of the Rural Bank a loan not exceeding 184 per cent. of the Bank’s 
valuation: of the holding acquired, in addition to the ordinary advance 
by ‘the Bank of two-thirds of the valuation. The settler thus obtained 
advances not exceeding in the aggregate 80 per cent. of the valuation. 
Up to 30th June, 1941, advances had been made to 21 séttlers in respect 
of 24 farms with an aggregate area of 15,182 acres. The total amount 
involved was £80,335, of which £71,885 represented Bank funds and £8,450 
ageney funds. No advances have been made tinder this scheme since July, 
1939. 


Government Acquisition Scheme. 


Under the Government Acquisition Scheme advances are made by the 
Closer Settlement Agency in conjunction with the Bank proper to settlers 
who have been allotted holdings in estates acquired by the Government for 
closer settlement. These advances are used to liquidate the balance of 
purchase money owing to the Crown in respect of such holdings. Up to 
30th June, 1941, advances had been made to 108 settlers in respect of 
108 farms containing 88,971 acres. The total amount involved was 
£429,912, of which £269,420 represented Bank funds and £153,492 agency 
funds. 


Irrigation AREAS. 


Four irrigation areas are being developed within the State, the most 
extensive the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area in the basin of the river: of 
that name, the Coomealla Irrigation Area near Wentworth and two smaller 
settlements at Hay and Curlwaa. 


The Murrumbidgee Area comprises 381,802 acres, of which 316,030 acres 
are held under various tenures. Approximately 74 per cent. of the total 
area is used for farming purposes. The Coomealla Irrigation Area situated 
on the Murray River about 9 miles from Wentworth comprises 35,450 
acres and the two smaller settlements at Hay and Curlwaa 6,806 and 10,550 
acres respectively. All are under the control of the Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission. 


A description of-the tenures of lands in the Irrigation Areas of Murrum- 
bidgee, Coomealla, Hay and Curlwaa, is: given on pages 924. to 926 of the 
Qfficial Year Book -for 1937-38, and an account of provisions for special 
‘eoncessions and relief to necessitous settlers'is contained on page 928 of 
the same Year Book. 
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Alienation and Occupation of Land within Irrigation Areas. 


_ The following table gives particulars of the alienation and occupation of 
Jand within the Irrigation Areas on 30th June, 1941:— 


Taste 815.—Irrigation Areas—Tenures. 


Irrigation Areas. 


Total 895 | 129,280 


Land Tenure. bidgee : Coomealla. Curlwaa. | Hay. Total, 
ae ee — Jha pnaaadyt 

Hold- Hold- Hold-| Hold- Hold- | 

ings. Area. lings. Area. ings. Area. ings. Area. ings. Area, 
: i 
No. | acres. | No. _ acres. | No. | acres. | No. | acres.| No. .| acres. 
Alienated. | | i t 
| | 

Irrigation Farm Purchases...) 11 | 1,010 | 3! 66 5 3 sae 14 1,076 
Irrigated Purchase Lots ni | se 1 21 1 10 2 31 
Non-irrigable Purchases 94 9) 8! 4 . on eee ul 23 
Town Land Purchases... || 68) 88] 9{/ 2 eal 77 90 

— | 
Total .... 88, J1,lu7] 141 72 1 21 | 1{| 10] los} 1,220 

oa | 
In Process of Alienation. } i | 
: \ | \ 

Irrigation Farm Purchases...) $24 114,697 | 145 i 2,811 12 azat 581 | 117,729 
Non-irrigable Purchases woe} 57 11468 fo wa w es : 57 | 11,468 
Town Land Purchases... | 2401 79: «17 4] 4 6 57 83 


721 126,244 | 162 2,815 12 221 


Held under Perpetual Lease. 


Irrigation Farm Leases -./1,482 | 133,343 | 10 79 seal cas we] ove [1,492 [133,422 
Non-irrigable Leases ... «| 10%) 13,775 se a uae _ a Sie 104 | 15,775 
own Land Leases ee | 1.333 337 2 Ness. pe eee aes aie we. [4,835 3 
T Land 1 (1.3383 | i | 1,335 337 

Total (Rete 149,455 | 12{ 79) we) owe | cee | one [2,034 | 149,534 
Other Occupation i | 
| ! 
Leases— | i | | 
Held under Irrigation Act ...) 3 B+,694 | 37 | 20,921 ie | oda ol Wiéhs eae 426 | 65,615 
Short Leases ie i ee. fe dee so 90 | 6,874 74 15,037 164 | 11,911 
Thirty-year Leases ... \ : 159 | 1,874 | 105 | 1,013 264) 2,887 
| | t { | 
Permissive Occupancy— | | } j ' 
Farming Land weal 5S] A419: 82} gto | oul! ow. | a2] ave] t66 | 4842 
Non-irrigable Land not used] | | i { / 
for farming see oe ee | i suecle: tase Bll a ete 4] 6 
Town Lands... 9... 0...) 17 | 46)... BS Heo Seg) | - ase 17 | 46 
Other sie late ee a16e 49 [i 6{ sar} orb on 32 590 
eae es Sees eae EE eee es a a 
| 2 i 
| | : 
Total | 479 | 39,214 | 118 31,170 | 265 | 9,289 | 211 |6,224 | 1,073 | 85,897 
Unoceupied Land =... |... | 65,772... | 1814]... | 1019! ... | 572] 2. | 68,677 
Grand Total... |, 881,802 |... 135,480 |... 110,850 |... ]6,806 | ... | 484,608 


The total area of alienated land acquired by the Crown for water con- 
servation and irrigation purposes was 225,700 acres at 30th June, 1941. 


Land outside Irrigation Areas. 


Land vested in the Commission but outside of the irrigation areas may 
be leased on such terms and under such conditions as the Commission may 
impose. At 30th June, 1941, land of this nature was comprised in 122 
holdings with an aggregate area of 23,001 acres held under miscellaneous 
leases and permissive occupancies. 
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Rural Bank of New South Wales—Irrigation Agency. 


An Irrigation Agency established as an agency in the Government 
Agency Department of the Rural Bank of New South Wales in accordance 
with the provisions of the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 1934, has functioned 
since 1st July, 1935, 


The bank is empowered to make loans through the agency to persons 
holding land in an irrigation area upon such security, at such rates of 
interest and subject to such covenants and conditions as it may impose. 
These loans are mainly for seasonal requirements repayable from proceeds 


of crops. Advances aggregating £83,464 were made during the year ended 
30th June, 1941. 


The Act also provided that certain moneys owing to the Water Conscrva- 
tion and Irrigation Commission on 1st July, 1935, became moneys owing to 
the bank. In these were included rents, purchase money, charges for water 
and improvements, monetary advances and interest in respect of land 
occupied in the Murrumbidgee, Hay, Curlwaa and Coomealla Irrigation 
Areas, and amounts outstanding on account of shallow bores sunk by the 
Commission and in respect of water supplied to holdings within Domestic 
and Stock Water Supply and Irrigation districts. Charges accruing since 
1st July, 1935, are also payable to the Bank. 

The Water (Amendment) Act, 1940, provided for the constitution of 
flood control and irrigation districts and for the collection by the bank of 
rates fixed by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. The 
Irrigation (Amendment) Act, 1941, empowers the Commission to levy a 
contribution towards the capital cost of drainage works in respect of 
benefited lands within the Coomealla Irrigation Area and to levy rates to 
defray the cost of control, maintenance, management, and repair, of such 
works. These charges are payable to the bank. 


Particulars regarding the Irrigation Agency of the Bank are shown in 
chapter “Rural Industries.” . 


Lanp RESUMPTIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, 
purchase, exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are made under the 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. Resumptions for Federal 
purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, and War Service Homes Act. Any 
Crown lands may be appropriated for public purposes. 

The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations 
and of the principal purchases which were made during the past five years. 
Purchases of land for semi-public purposes are not included. 


Taste 816.—Land Resumption and Purchases—1937 to 1941. 


Year ended Resumptions Crown Lands 


20th June. and Purchases. Appropriated. Gifts. Total. 
i { 

a Yr. pe a Yr. p. ar p. a rr p. 
1937 3,811 1 26 1,128 3 34 19 2 32 4,960 0 12 
1938 ; 44,097 3 14 984 1 19 7 1 3i 45,089 2 24 
{939 132,732 0 7 2,955 0 11 3.1 «#14 135,690 1 32 
1940 22,133 2 32 439 0 36 3.1 «#13 22,576 1 1 
1941 17,254 0 5 5,577 2 15 16 3 37 22,848 2 17 


A 
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The purposes of resumptions, appropriations, and purchases during 
1940-41 were :— 


Tapie 817.—Land Resumptions and Purchases, 1940-41. 


Purpose. Area, Purpose. : Area. 
; | a |e | 
a. T. pe | a. I. p 

Defence Bs Par | 2,762 0 9 '| Municipal— 
Drainage... Ses wes 1 0 24 Aviation ... oes ees 0 0 22 
Postal ved ne ae 77.2 8 Drainage “3 see 13 0 
Public Recreation ... ae 5 3 10 Quarry... an oe lo 115 
Public Schools tei | 158 0 38 Recreation ove Wee 50 116 
Railways... S23 tea 133 «1 35 Roads... ies ves 20 1:28 
Roads xe acs «| 2,958 3 8 Sewerage sez ae 108 1 32 
Reservations sie «| 233 1 20 Water Supply... ws 38 0 35 
State Forests is» | 8,041 1 32 Other Municipal ... See 1 121 
Village and Suburban Settle- | 

ment... ves ats 0 0 2}, 
Water Conservation and j 

Irrigation . | 3,048 2 6 
Water Supply oe Ae 23 3 13} aa —— 
Yarrawonga Weir ... | 5,178 1 38 |! Total — fs 22,848 _2 17 


Land resumptions, purchases, and gifts in quinquennial periods from the 
year 1904-05, inclusive, and for the year ended 30th June, 1941, were as 
follow:— 


Taste 818—Land Resumptions and Purchases—1905 to 1941.. 


Resumptions, 
Period, Appropriations, and Gifts. Total. 
i Purchases. 

a rT. p- a or p. ae T. p. 
1905-09 105,848 3 8 439 1 27 106,288 0 35 
1910-14 282,008 317 117 0 10 282,125 3 27 
1915-19 64,194 0 35 81 0 35 64,275 1 30 
1920-24 84,046 I 6 { 91 1 32 84,137 2 38 
1925-29 25,857 2 35 |; 63 0 26 25,920 3 21 
1930-34 12,778. 1 21 61 1 28 12,839 3 9 
1935-39 195,016 2 30 38 1 ot 195,054 3 31 
1939-40 22,572 3 28 | 3 °1138 22,576 1 1 
1940-41 22,831 2 20 16 3 37 22,848 2 17 


The total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and June, 
1941, was approximately 832,728 acres, including about 808,317 acres for 
water conservation and irrigation projects, 66,771 acres for defence, 61,593 
acres for railways and tramways, 33,907 acres for town water supplies, and 
223,600 acres for closer settlement. 


Revenue rrom Pusric Lanps. 


The revenue received from public lands during recent years is shown in 
the chapter, Public Finance, of this Year Book. , 


INDEX. 


A 
Abattoirs, 504, 523, 514-816 
Employees, 555 
Finances, 400 
Aboriginals— 
Census Records, 59 
State Expenditure, 139, 169 
Supervision, 169 
Absentees, Taxation— 
Deceased Estates, 37’ 
Inecme—Federal, 382 
State, 371 
Land, 380 
Accident Insurance, 468, 469 
Workers’ Compensation, 257, 468, 
469, 470, 567, 684 
Accidents-— 
Deaths Registered, 105, 134 
Factories, 561 
Ferries, 300 
Industrial, 561 
Mines, 683 
Omnibuses, 354 
Railway, 354 
Compensation, 356 
Traffic, 354, 364-366 
Tramway, 354 
Compensation, 356 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, 253, 306 
Adoption of Children, 155 
Aero Clubs, 307 
Aerodromes, 307 
Afforestation, 860 
by Prisoners, 277 
Agent-General in London, 27 
Agents— 
Employment, 557 
Farm Produce, 519, 779 
Ages at Death, 94 
Infants, 98-103 
at Marriage, 75-76 
of Factory Workers, 615 
of Miners, 659 
of Mothers, 80-83, 85, 86, 89 
Female Births, 81 
First Births and Interval 
Since Marriage, 86 
Live Births, 83 
Previous Issue, 85 
of Population (Census), 56-58 
of School Children, 215, 239 
Compulsory Attendance, 207 
Agriculture, 722 (see also Land and 
Rural Industries) 
Administration, 709 
Area of Lands, 687, 722, 723 
Cultivated, 722 
Suitable for Cultivation, 703- 
709, 723 
Australian Council, 710 
Crops, 722, 725-728, 737-779 
Liens, 477 


Agriculture—continued. 
Dates of Planting and Harvest- 
ing, 737 
Education, 207, 221, 224, 231 
Employment, 562, 740 ; 
War Committees, 698 
Fallowing, 743 
Farm Produce Agents, 519, 779 
Farms, 686, 724 
Fertilisers Used, 734-738 
Finance (see Rural) 
Hawkesbury College, 208, 221, 
831, 851 
Holdings, 685-690, 724 
Irrigation Settlements, 780-788, 


901 
Machinery, 695, 731-783 
Manufactured, 62 


Prices, 581, 436, 
Production, 393, 7 
Gross Value, 59¢ 
Per Capita. 
Net Value, 595, 729 
Value per Acre, 728 
Rainfall Index, 741, 808, 835 
Researen, 710 
Settlers’ Debts, 711-721, 877, $03 
Share Farming, 698, 734 
University Course, 234, 235 
Wage Rates, 588, 698 
Wheat (see Wheat) 
Air (see also Aviation) 
Air Force, Royal Australian, 36 
Mails, 307 
Route to London, Length of, 1 
-‘Voury— 
Building Permits, 186 
Population, 52 
Aleoholic Drinks (see Intoxicants) 
Alienation of Crown Lands (see 
Land) 
Aien Population, 59 
Migration, 64-68 
Naturalisation, 70 
Wartime Registration, 65 
Altitude of Territorial Divisiens, 3 
Towns, 13-16 
Alunite, 670, 677 
Ambulance Transport Services, 157 
Amusements (see En tertainments) 
Auchorages, 297 
Animals (see Livestock) 
Antimony, 640, 675 
Anzae Memorial Fund, 238 
Apieulture, 855 
Appeals, Law. 264, 265 
Appendicitis, Deaths, 105, 126 
Apples and Pears— 
Cultivation, 769, 770 
Irrigation Areas, 782 
Trees, Number, 769, 770, 772, 
783 
War-time Marketing, 772 
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Apprenticeship, 228, 559 

Commissioner, 258, 559 

Dilution, War-time, 559 

Technical Education, 228 
Apricots, 769, 770, 772 

Fallowing, 748 

Dried, 775 

Irrigation Areas, 782 

Prices for Canning, 774 
Arbitration, Industrial (see Indus- 

trial) 

Arehiteets— 

Registrations, 178 

University Course, 234, 235 
Area--Australian States, 2 

New South Wales, 1, 2, 698, 725, 

868, 869 

Avmidale— 

Population. Az 

Teachers’ College, 238 

University Cellege, 232 
Army, 34. 36 
Art Gallery, National, 246 

Wiliam Dixsen, 245 
Artesian Bores, 787 
Assisted Immigration, 42, 66-70 
Assurance, Life, 460-467 

Taxation of Companies, 372, 385 
Astrenomical Observations, 16 
Asylums for Infirm, 142 
Attorney-General of N.S.W., 21, 248 
Avetioncers Licensed, 205 
Auditor-General of N.S.W., 27 
Australia (see Commonwealth) 
Australian Aerial Medical Services, 


156 
Australian Agricultural Couneil, 710, 
790 
Australian Capital Territory (see also 
Canberra) 
Area, 


Cession to Commenweatth, 1, 34 
Population, 60 
Australian Coinage, 425 
Commonwealth, 2, 18, 32 
Australian Food Council, 520, 710 
Australian Loan Couneil, 367, 419 
Australian Marketing Boards (see 
Marketing) 
Australian Museum, 244 
Australian Note Issue, 427 
Aviation~—- 
Aerial Medical Services, 156 
Air Defence, 36 
Civil, 307 
Clubs, 807 
Mails, 307 
Route to London, Length of, 1 
Awards, Industrial (see Industrial 
Arbitration and Wages) 
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Baby Health Centres, 97, 145 
State Expenditure, 139 
Bacon— 
Consumption, 523 
Exports, 849 
Prices, Retail, 538 
Wholesale, 537, 857 
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Bacon—continued. 
Production, 626, 633, 836, 848 
Irrigation Areas, 782 
Bananas— 
Cultivation, 725, 768, 773 
Holdings, 724, 773 
Preduetion, 725, 768, 773 
Value, 768, 773 
Supply, 530 
Banking, 428-449 
Commonwealth Bank, 430, 481, 
435, 447 
Capital and Profits, 436 
Central Reserve, 436 
Rural Credits, 487, 717 
Subsidy for Iivestock Iim- 
ports, 790 
War-time Hconontic Mea- 
sures, 422-424 
Rial Bauk, 488-441, 711-721 
Advances for Homes, 189- 
191, 440 
Assistance for. Settlers, 711, 
901, 903 
Government Agencies, 440, 
711-721, 901-903 
Savings Banks, 441-444 
Commonwealth, 437, 441 
Deposits, 442, 443, 444 
Interest Rates, 445, 449 
School, 215 
Trading Banks, 428-435 
Advances, 422, 431, 432, 433 
Assets and Liabilities, 430- 
432 
Branches, 429 
Capital and Profits, 429 
Clearances, 434, 435 
Coin Held, 422, 425, 431 
Deposits, 423, 480-432, 444 
Discount Rates, 448 
Exchange (Oversea) Rates, 
451 
Exchange Settlement, 434 
interest Rates, 424, 448 
Notes, 426, 430 
Overdraft Rates, 448 
Reserves, 429 
War-time Control, 422, 423 


Bankruptey— 
Cases, 478 
Law, 271 
Barley— 
Australian Board, 762 
Cultivation, 725, 761 
Area, 725, 761 
Holdings, 724 
Crop, 725, 761 
Acquired by Common- 
wealth, 762 
Value, 727 
Marketing, War-time, 762 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
737 
Barnardo Homes for Migrants, 69 
Barristers, 268 
Basie Wages (see Wages) 
Bathurst— ; 
Altitude, 14 
Gaol, 277 
Meteorology, 12, 14 
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Bathurst—continued, 
Museum, 244 
Population, 52 
Bee-farming, 686, $55 
Beet— 
Canning, $18 
Chilled, 650, 818 
Consumption, 523 
Exports, 817 
Frozen, 650, 818 
Marketing Overseas, 818 
Preserved, 817 
Prices— 
British War Contract, 821 
in London, 820 
Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 537, 820 
Beer— 
Breweries, 650 
Licenses, 198-201 
Consumption, 202 
Produetion, 626, 634, 650 
Beeswax, 856, 857 
Bega Valley County Couneil, 484, 499- 
501 
Betting (Horse and Greyhound 
Races), 195 
Taxation, 195, 368, 369, 378, 379 
Totalisaters, 195, 368, 369, 378, 
379 
Bills of Sale, 477 
Treasury, 411, 447 
Birthplaces of Population, 58 
Prisoners, 281 
Births, 78, 89 
By Ages of Mothers, 80, 83, 85, 
89 


Female Births, 81 
First Births and Interval 
Since Marriage, 86 
Previous Issue, 85 
Confinements— 
Age of Mother, 89 
Single and Plural Births, 89 
Ex-Nuptial, 83, 87 
By Age of Mothers, 88, 89 
By Sex, 83, 84-87 
Legitimation Act, 90 
Plural, 88, 89 
Stillbirths, 87 
Excess over Deaths, 43-45, 78, 90 
Fertility of Females, 79-82 
First and Interval Since Mar- 
viage, 85 
Live, 78-86, 89 
Maternity Allowances, 144 
Order of Birth, 85 
Plural, 88, 89 
Previous Issue of Mothers, 85 
Rates, 57, 78, 87 
Registration, 72 
Reproduction Rates, 
Countries, 82 
Sexes of Children, 83 
Stillbirths, 87, 89 
Registration 
Biscuits— 
Exports, 647 
Factories, 646 
Production, 626, 633, 647 
Bismuth, 670, 676 fe 
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Various 
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Blind Population, Census, 166 
Education, 166, 226 
Institutions, 166, 226 
Pensions, 171 
Blne Mountains Tourist Resort, 5 
Board of Health, 137, 161, 519 
Boards, Marketing (sce Marketing) 
Boards, Trusts and Commissions 
(Statutory), 26 
Bonds (Government )—Yield, 445 
Bookmakers’ Taxes, 195, 378, 879 
Revenue, 368 
Per capita, 369 
Boot Factories, 645 
Production, 626, 632, 644 
Border Railways, 345 
Bores, Artesian, 787 
Shallow, 788 
Boundaries of New Scuth Wales, 1 
Bounties . 
Citrus Fruits, 771 
Tron and Steel Products, 598 
Motor Radiator Assemblies, 598 
Traction Engines, 598 
Wheat, 596, 754 
Wine, 598, 768 
Bran and Pollard, Production, 626, 
632 
Brands (Live Stock), 824 
Bread (see also Flour)— 
Consumption, 523 ; 
Hours of Baking, 524 
Loaves per ton of Flonr, 524 
Prices, 524, 538 
Weight of Loaf, 519 
Breadwinners (Census), 547 
Breweries (see also Beer), 650 
Licenses, 198, 200, 201 
Bricks— 
Priees, 531, 537 
Produetion, 626, 627, 637 
Brickworks, 637 
Bridges, 325-328 
Sydney Harbour Bridge, 826, 406, 
490, 493 
Tolls, 326, 327 
Bright’s Disease (see Nephritis) 
British Settlers Welfare Committee, 
69 
Broadeasting, 313 
Educational, 209 
Broken Hill— 
Abattoirs, 504 
Aerial Medical Serviee, 156 
Baby Health Centres, 145 
Basie Wage, 582, 583 
Building Operations, 186 
Labour Exchange Registrations, 
557 
Medieal Supervision, 137 
Meteorology, 12, 16 
Mines, 656, 671 
Workers’ Compensation, 564 
Population, 52 
Railway, 345 
Standard Time, 17 
Water and Sewerage, 416, 502 
Bronchitis, Deaths, 105, 123 
Bronze Currency, 425 
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Broom Millet— 
Culdvation, 725 
Planting and Jlarvesting Dates, 
737 
Bubonic Piague, Cases, 161 
Luwlding (see also Housing}, 178-1938 


Cost of Cottage, 186 
Government Assistance, 189, 440 
New buildings, 178 
Permits, 179-186 
Town Planning. 178 
Wage Rates, 588 
War-time Regulation, 178, 422- 
424 
Building Materials (see also Bricks, 
Cement, Glass, Stoue, Tiles, 
Timber) 
Prices, 531, 533, 537 
tudex, 536 
Regulation, 531 
Produeiou, 62/, 628, 657 
Bulk Hendting of Grain, 406, 407, 
759 
Bullion— 
Ju Banks, 431 
Burrinjuck Dam, 789 
Evaporation, 11 
Hydro-Electrie Supply, 490, 653 
Rainfall, 11 
Bursaries (see Scholarships) 
Bush Nursing Association, 145, 156 
Batter (see also Dairying )— 
Boxes. Production, 634 
British Government Purchase, 
828 
Commonwealth Subsidy, 831, 845 
Consumption, 523, 527, 840, 841 
Dry Butter Fat, 829 
Exports, 841, 849 
Interstate, 841 
Facteries, 626, 648, 885, 838 
Freights, Ocean, 301 
Grading, 827, 828 
Tmports, Interstate. S41 
Marketing, 829, 830 
Equalisation Scheme, 830 
Paterson Plan, 829 
Quotas, 830 
Prices— 
British Contract, 844 
Fixnort, 844 
Retail. 526, 538 
To Farmers, 596, 844 
Wholesale. 586, 537, 857 
Production, 596. 626, 648, 856, 
R28, 840, S41 
By Divisions, 693, 836 
Ry Months. 843 
Trrivaticn Areas, 782 
Rationing, 840 
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Cabinet, New Sonth Wales Governu- 
ment, 20 
Salaries of Members, 21 
Cable Services, 311 ee 


Cadmium, 673 
Calves (see Cattle} 
Camels, 812 
Canadian Preference Tariff, 292 
Canberra (sce also Australian Capi- 
tal), 5, 34 
Area, 2 
Federal Parliament, First Sit- 
ting, 34 
Meteorology, 11, 14 
Population, 60 
Cancev, Deaths, 105, 116-118 
Research, 118 
Canning— ¢ 
Fish, 867 
Fruit, 626, 633, 774 
Sugar Rebate, 774 
Meat, 626, 633, 650, 818 
Milk, 653 
Vegetables, 633, 774 
Capital Punishment, 279 
Captain’s Flat Silverlead Mine, 672 
Cash Orders, 424, 476 
Catchment (Water) Areas— 
Administration, 859, 875 
Metropolitan, 512 
Protection, 
Cattle (see also Beef), 790, 808-812 
Calves, 809 
Dairy, 832, 838, 839 
Vierd Testimg, 831 
Trrivation Areas, 782 
Yield Per Cow— 
Butter, 838 
Milk, 837 
Tmport Subsidies, 790 
In Commonwealth and States, 
793 
Tuterstate Trade, 810 
Prices, 813 
Slaughtering, 523, 814-816 
Tick, 825 
Caves (limestone). 3, 5 
Cement Works, 636 
Production, 626, 627 
Censorship of Films, 194 
Census, 41 
Aboriginals, 59 
Ages, 56 
Birthplaces, 59 
Conjugal Condition, 58 
Employment, 547, 548 
Housing, 188 
Rents, 540 
Nationality, 59 
Population, 41 
School Pupils, 210 
Sexes, 54 
Unemployment, 548 
Cerebral Haemorrhage, Deaths, 105, 
119 
Charcoal Manufacture, 863 
Charitable Aid— 
Goverument Relief, 138-142 
Expenditure, 139, 558 
Social Aid Services, 139 
Tustitutions, 142, 154 
Religious Social Work, 154, 166, 
226 
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“heese, 845 
Consumption, 523 
Exports, 828, 849 
Factories, 649 
Marketing Quotas, 830 
Prices— 
British War Contract, 828, 
829 
Retail, 533 
Whoiesate, $57 
Production, 626, 638, 649, 836, 
840, 846 
*Chemicals— 
Factories, 604, 610, 612 
Production, 627-629 
Wholesale Prices Index, 536 
Cherries, 769, 770 
Childbirth, Deaths in (see Puerperal 
Diseases) 
Children (see also Infant, Infantile, 
Schools, Youth)— 
Adoption, 155 
Ages, 56, 213, 226, 230 
Baby Health Centres, 97, 139, 145 
Charitable Institutions, 154, 22 a) 
Courts, 152, 153, 261 
Crippled, 145 
Day Nurseries, 145 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 166, 226 
Deaths, 94, 96-104 
Detinquents, 150, 153 
Peserted, 156, 152 
Employment, 559 
Factories, 615, 616 
Street Trading, 155 
Theatres, 155 
Family Allowances, 146-148, 582, 
586 
Far West Health Scheme, 145 
Foster Homes, 150, 153 
‘Guardianship, 150 
Juvenile Offenders, 150, 153 
‘Legislation, 149 
Medical (School) Services, 139, 
145, 153 
Mentally Deficient, 152, 222 
Neglected, 150 
Orphans, 150 
Proportion to Population, 57 
Reformatories, 153 
School Pupils (see Schools) 
State Wards 150, 151 
Truants, 150 
Voeational Guidanee, 208 
Welfare, 149-155 
State Expenditure, 151 
Chilling (Meat) Works, 649, 650 
Chrouite, 670, 675 
hronolovieal History of New South 
Wales. 37 
Churches (see Religions) 
Cigarettes and Cigars Consumption, 
204 
Manufacture, 634, 651 
Cirenlar Quay (Sydney) Ioan Ex- 
penditure, 406, 407 
Cirrhosis of Liver, Deaths, 105, 126 
Cities—Population. 46, 51-53 
Citrus Fruits, 768-772 
Ronnty, 771 
Holdinos, 794 
Trrigation Areas, 782 
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Citrus Fruits—continued, 
Production, «ts, (82 
Value, 727, 768 
Trees, 769, 770, 783 
City Kailway, $32 
Civil Service (see Public Service) 
Ciarelke iver Couiny Council, 484, 
499-501 
Clearanees by Banks (see Banking). 
Climate, 6 
Clinies, Baby, 97, 139, 143, 145 
Psychiatry, 165 
University Training, 935 
Venereal Diseases, 163 
Closer Settlement (see also Land) 
Finances, 400-402, 441, 894 
Cloth (see Textiles) 
Clothing, Cost, Index Numbers, 543, 
544 
Factories, 604, 610-612, 626, 630- 
637 
Rationing, 521 


Coal 


Consumption, 666, 667 
In Electricity and Gasworks, 
653, 654 
In Factories, 622, 623, 667 
On Railways, 354, 667 
Exports, 666, 667 
Bunker, 667 
Interstate Trade, 666, 667 
Prices, 536, 667 
Coal Afining, 656, 661-668 
Days Worked, 664 
Employment, 656, 658 
Grants to Prospectors, 682 
Hours of Work, 575 
Industrial Disputes, 578-580 
Machinery, 656 
Miners, 656, 648 
Pensions, 174 
Output, 594, 656, 662, 665 
Output per Man-day, 665 
State Mine, 662 
Fimanees, 400 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407 
Wages, 588, 656 
War-time Control, 661 
Coastal Division~ 
Agriculture, 693, 723 
Fertilisers Used, 700, 735 
eae 732 
Maive, 758 
Vegetables, 778 
Wheat, 693, 740, 743, 748 
Dairying, 693, 826, 834, 836, 847 
Factories, 605, 606, 693 
Fishing Industry, '866 
Land Settlement, 687, 689, 691, 
703, 722 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 11, 13 
Mining, 657 
Pastoral Activities, 699, 793, 798, 
834, 847 
Physical Features. 8 
Population, 47, 693 
Density, 47 
Wool, 693 
Coffee, 529, 633 
Coin Held hy Banks, 425, 431 
Coinage, 425 
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Coal Used, 667 
Production, 622, 626, 654 
Used in Factories, 622, 623 
Cold Storage Works, 649, 650 
City Council, 519 
Commerce, 283 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
283, 284 
Commercial Education— 
Schools, 207, 216, 220, 294 
University, 234 
Commissioners, Boards, Trusts, 26 
Common Law, 249 
Commons—Land Reserved, 193, 874 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
430, 481, 435-438, 447, 717 
Savings, 441 
Commonwealth of Australia— 
Area, 2 
Birth Rates by States, 79 
Capital Cities—Population, 51 
Capital Territory (see Canberra) 
Censorship Films, 194 
Census (see Census) 
Coinage, 425 
Constitution, 18, 32 
Courts of Law, 265, 270 
Death Rates by States, 92 
Cancer, 118 
Infant, 100 
Defence, 35 
Department of Labour and 
National Service, 545 
Family Allowances, 147, 585 
Federation, 32 
Finances, 367 
Grants to States, 320, 393, 
395 
Taxes (see Taxation) 
Health and Medical Services, 138 
Homes for Soldiers, 193 
Hours of Work by States, 576 
Industrial Arbitration, 571, 573 
Livestock, 793 
Marriage Rates by States, 74 
Maternity Allowances, 139, 144 
Natural Increase Rates by States, 
91 
Note Issue, 426 
Parliament, 32 
Elections, 33 


Pensions— 
Expenditure, 139, 171, 172 
Invalid, 139, 166, 170-173 
Old Age, 139, 170-173 
War, 173 

Population by States, 60 


Public Service— 
Employees in New South 
Wales, 554-556 
Family Endowment, 147 
Pensions, 177 
Quarantine Service, 161 
Railways by States, 346 
Social Services Expenditure, 139 
Taxes (see Taxation) 
Treasury Bills, 447 
Wages—Basic or Living. 584, 585 
Wool Appraisements, 804 


Community (Co-operative) Sacietics— 
Advancement, 193, 435 
Settlement, 193, 455 

Companies— 

Banking, 429 
Foreign, 453 
Incomes Assessed for Taxation, 
372, 373 
Rates of Tax, 372, 876, 885-386 
Jusurance, 460-472 
Life Assurance, 460 
Prices of Shares, Index, 454 
Registrations, 452 
War-time Regulation, 422, 452. 
Compensation, Accident— 
Railways and Tramways, 356. 
War Risks, 471, 472 
Workers, 561-566 
Commission, 256, 561 
Insurance, 468, 470, 562 
Miners, 564 
Seamen, 305, 561 

Compulsory Defence Traiming, 35 

Conciliation, Industrial, 258, 572, 573 

Conjugal Condition— 
before Marriage, 74 
of Population, 58 

Conservatorium of Music, 244 

Coustitution of Commonwealth, 18, 32 
of New South Wales, 18, 22, 247 

Consumption of Food, 523 

Convulsions of Children, Deaths, 105, 
119 

Coomealla Irrigation Area, 781, 782, 
901 
Land Board, 260, 869 

Co-operation— 

Home Building, 191, 455, 457 

Co-operative Societies, 455-458 
Building, 191, 192, 455, 457 
Community Advancement, 193, 

455 

Settlement, 193, 435 
Investment, 455, 458 
Rural, 455, 456 
Taxation of Incomes, 370, 385 
Trading, 456 
War-time Regulations, 422, 423, 


455 
Copper— 
British Government Purchase, 
679 


Mining, 670, 673 
Employment, 658 
Grants to Prospectors, 682 
Prices, 537, 679 
Production, 640, 670, 673 
War-time Control, 679 
Copra, Ocean Freight Rates, 301 
Copyrights, Registration, 272 
Coroners’ Courts, 263 
Correspondence Teaching, 216, 218 
Cost of Living, 542-544, 581 
Council for Scientific and Industria? 
Research, 710, 766, 807, 825, 83% 
Country Women’s Association, 156 
County Councils, 482, 484 
Elecivicity Works, 498, 653 
Finances, 485 
Government Assistance, 505 
Loans, 507-511 
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Courts of Law, 247-272 
Appeals, 264, 265 
Children’s, 153, 261 
Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration, 271, 571, 573 
Coroners’, 263 
Criminal, 247, 258-255, 261 
. Appeal, 264 
; Disputed Returns (Parliamentary 
Elections), 26 
District, 255 
Divoree, 251-253 
Fair Rents, 260, 541 
Federal, 32, 248, 270 
High Court of Australia, 32, 248, 
271 
Industrial Arbitration, 257, 573 
Land and Valuation, 256, 868 
Licensing (Liquor), 198, 259 
Magistrates, 260, 262 
Marine Inquiry, 257, 306 
Mining Wardens, 260, 680 
Petty Sessions, 259, 261 
Quarter Sessions, 204, 264 
Small Debts, 259 
Supreme, 249, 254, 264 
Taxation Review, 258 
‘transport Appeal, 248 
Cows - (see Catile) 
Creches, 145 
Credit Societies— 
Rural, 455, 456, 673, 911 
Urban, 455 
Cremation, 170 
Criminal Courts, 258-255, 261 
Charges and Convictions, 258-255, 
261 
Crippled Children, 145 
Crops (see Agriculture) 
Crown Lands (see Land) 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 781, 782, 
901, 902 
Currants, 767, 776, 782 
Currency, 425-428 
Customs Acts, 283, 284 
Customs Tariffs, 288-293, 388 
Petrol Duty for Roads, 322 
Primage Duty, 289 
Revenue, 367, 398 
_ Valuation of Goods, 286 
Customs War-time Regulations, 284 
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Daeeyville Garden Suburb, 193 
Dairying (see also Butter, Cheese, 
Milk) 826-849 
Area, 487 
Cattle, 832, 838, 839 
Herd Testing, 831 
Irrigation Areas, 782 
Yield per Cow— 
Butter, 838 
Milk, 837 
Employment, 552..697 
Factories, 648. 835. 838, 840 
Farms, 686, 794. 834 
Machinery, 695, 831 
Marketing. Orgenisations, 828 
Prices, Retail, 526. 528, 538 
To Farmers 844, 845 
Wholesale, 526, 528, 536, 537 


Dairying—centinued. 
Products, 836 
Exports, &49 
Vaiue, 594, 595, 857 
War-time Control, 521, 828 
Rainfall Index, 885 ~~ : 
Rationing Butter, 840 
Sharefarming, 698 
Subsidy, 831, 845 
Supervision, 108, 526, 827 
War-time Survey, 839 
Darling River, 3 
Drainage Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 360 
Day Nurseries, 145 
Deaf Mutism, 166 
Institutions, 154, 226 
Schools, 226 
Deaths, 91-136 
Accidental (see Accidents) 
Causes, 104-136 
Children, 94, 96-104 
Expectation of Life, 95 
In Gaols, 280 
Index of Mortality, 93 
Infants, 96-104 
Rates, 78, 92:96 
Standard, 93 
Registration, 72 
Seasonal Prevalence, 135 
Debt, Public, of N.S.W. (see Finance) 
Dehts— 
Baukruptey, 271, 473 
Court, 259 . 
Rural, 711 : 
Settlers’ Debts to Crown, 711, 
877, 903 
War-time Relief, 474 
Defence, 34-36 
Dehydration of Foods— 
Butter, $29 
Eggs, 854 
Fruit, 767, 775 
Meat, 819 
Milk, 633, 846 
Delinquency, 150-153 
Dental Clinics for Schools, 145 
Inspection of School Children, 
145 
Dentistry— 
University Course, 234 
Clinics, 256 
Degrees conferred, 234 
Dentists Registered, 156 
Deposits, Bank (see Banking) 
Desertion of Children, 150, 152, 258 
Wife, 150, 152 
Diabetes, Deaths, 105, 118 
Diamonds, 670, 676 ; 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis—Desths, 105, 
125, 126 
Infant Death Rates, 98, 101 
Diatomaceous Earth, 677 
Diphtheria and Croup—Cases, 161 
Deaths. 105, 110 
Tmmrmisation, 111 
Discount Rates— 
Banks, 422. 448 
Treasury Bills, 447 
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Diseases, Communicable— 
Cuses Notitied, 161 
Deaths, 105 
Seasonal Prevalence, 135 
Treatment, 161 
Iiiseases of Animals, 824 
Plauts, 779 
Eivoree, 74, 77, 2651 
Petitions, 252 
Children of Parties, 253 
Grounds of Suit, 253 
Sex of Petitioners, 252 
Thivorced Persons (Census), 74 
Marriages, 74 
Poctors of Medicine (see Medical 
Practioners) 
Does, Registration Fees, 368, 369 
Tomestic Employment, 547 
Toomestic Seience Schools, 207, 216, 
220, 221 
Ronkeys, 812 
Drainage Services, 512, 513, 516 
Yiredging for Minerals, 674 
Myedging Leases, 681 
Tivied Fruits, 767, 775 (see also 
Dehydration) 
Contract with British Govern- 
ment, 775 
Trrigation Areas, 782 
Terink (see Intoxiecants) 
rug Lieenses, 156, 206 
Drankenness— 
Convictions, 203, 263 
Grounds of Divorce, 253 
Treatment of Incbriates, 203 
Packs, 850 
Dumping Foreign Goods, 293 
Duntroon Militarv College, 35 
Dwellings (see Housing) 
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Marly Closing of Shops, 575 

Fdueation (see also School, Teachers, 
University), 207 

Advisory Bodies, 208, 229 

Art Gallery, 246 

Conservatorium of Music, 248 

Expenditure by State, 241, 396 


Loan, 407 
Hawkesburv Agricultural College, 
208, 221 


Libraries, 244 
Museums, 244 
Railway Institute, 23 
Societies, 248 
Vocational Guidance, 208 

Rg ge— 

Sé 

British Government Purehase, 


Exports, 849, 855 
Imports—Interstate, 855 
Marketing, 520, 852 
Poultry Farming, 849 
Powder, 854 
Prices— 

Retail, 588, 539 

To Farmer, &53, 854 

Wholesale, 5387, 852, 857 
Produetion, 850 

Average per Hen, 851 
War-time Control, 854 


Elections— 
Local Government, 483 
Parliamentary— 
Act, 22 
Commonwealth, 33 
Court of Disputed Returns, 
26 
New South Wales, 27-29 
Electric Railways, 332 
Tramways, 347 
Trolley Omnibuses, 347 
Electrical Macbinery— 
Manufacture, 630 
Used in Factories, 619-621 
Mines, 685, 666 
Eleetricity— 
Consumption, 530 
In Factories, 622 
Generating Stations, 653 
Power of Engines, 620 
Prices, 530 
Production, 626, 635, 658, 654 
Works, 400, 653, 970 
County Councils, 484, 498, 
653 
Sydney, 499, 653 
Municipal and Shire, 498, 
653 
Railway, 353, 653 
Elevators, Grain, 750 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407, 752 
Revenue, 394, 752 
Innigration (see also Migration), 61 
Snterstate, 62 
Oversea, 62-64 
By Nationality, 64 
Employment (see also Unemploy- 
ment), 545 
Agencies, 557 
Agriculture, 552 
Allied Works, 547 
Apprenticeship, 559 
Census Records, 547, 548 
Children, 155, 559, 615, 616 
Dairying, 552 
Dilution of Skilled Labour, 545, 
559 
Exchanges, Government, 557 
Private, 557 
In Factories, 551, 602, 604, 609 
Monthly, 558, 617 
Outworkers. 612 
In Forestry, 861 
In Government Services, 554-5. 56, 
571, 592 
Postal, 314 
Railways aud Tramways, 354, 
505 
In Mines, 551, 656-658 
Tun Retail Stores, 554, 566 
In Rural Industries, 551, 696-698, 
733, 740, 839 
Wages, 588, 592, 696. 698 
Man Power Regulations, 546, 556 
Monthly, 549, 553, 554, 617° 
Organisations— 

Tndustrial Unions. 570 
Trade Unions. 568, 570 
Seasonal Trends, 549, 553, 617 
Teachers. 210, 225, 229, 240 
War-time Regulation, 545-547 
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Employment—continied. 
Women, 547, 550, 604, 613, 617, 
697 
Board, 547, 574, 581, 586 
Encephalitis— 
Cases, 161 
Deaths, 105 
Endowntent, Family (see Family En- 
dowment ) ; 
Engineering Standards, 598 
University Course, 234 
Degrees, 234 
Works, 6338 
Produets, 629 
Emsilage (see Fodder Conservation) 
Entertainments (see also Films, Pic- 
ture Shows, Racing)— 
Licenses— 
Racecourses, 195 e 
Theatres and Halls, 194 
Tax, 196-198, 368, 369, 380 
Taxable Admissions, 196-198 
Equity Jurisdiction, 250 
Erosion of Soil, 702 
Erskineville Housing Scheme, 188 
Estate, Real (see also Land)— 
Mortgages, 477-479 
Interest Rates, 422, 450 
Titles, 474 
Transfers Registered, 475 
War-time Regulations, 422, 423 
Estates (Deceased Persons)— 
Intestate, 269 
Probates Granted, 251, 480 
Public Trust Office, 269 
Taxation-—— 
Commonwealth, 386 
State, 368, 369, 376 
Value, 251, 480 
Evaporation, 19 
Exchange Oversea, 451 
Adjustment (Tariff), 290 
Bank Rates, 451 
War-time Control, 422 
Exchange Settlement (Banks), 434 
Stock— 
Index of Share Prices, 454 
War-time Control, 423 
Excise Tariff, 294 
Executive Government of New South 
Wales, 20, 24 
Ex-uuptial Births (see Births) 
Expectation of Life, 95 
Expenditure (see Finanee) 
Exports, Interstate— 
Butter, 841 
Cattle, 810 
Coal, 666, 667 
Sheep, 796. 797 
Wheat, 749 
Exports, Oversea. 283 
Rounties, 598, 768, 771 
By Commodities-— 
Racon and Ham, 849 
Rutter, 841, 849 
Cheese. &49 
Coal, 666, #67 
Kegs, 849, 853, 855 
Fish, 887 
Flonr, 749 
% Gold Restrictions, 422 
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Exports, Oversea—continued. 
By Commodities—contd, 
Leather, 643 i 
Meat, 817 : 
Miik, 849 : 
Oats, 738 
Pastoral Products, 821 
Poultry, 855 
abbits and Skins, 823 
Rice, 763 
Timber, 862 
Wheat, 749 
Winc, 768 
Marketing Organisations (see 
Marketing) ; 
Ocean Freight Rates, 301 
War-time. Regulation, 5385 
Valuation of Goods, 287 
Value, 287 
War-time Control, 2°4, 422 
Extradition of Offenders, 272 i 
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Factories, 597 
Accidents, 561 
Capital Value, Buildings and 
Plant, 602, 606, 607, 608 
Classification. 600, 604 
Dairy, 648, 835 
Tefinitions (Statistieal), 599 
Employees, 551, 553, 602, 606 
Ages, 615 
Children, 615, 616 
Monthly, 553, 617 
Occupations, 612, 613 ; 
Seasonal Trends. 553, 617 
Wonen, 694, 613-616 
Fuel Used, 622. 623. 667 
Geographical Distribution, 605, 
606, 693 
Government, 603 
Tuspection, 569 
Machinery, 602, 019 
Materials Used, Value, 602, 644, 
606, 623 
Outpvt. 602, 603, 604, 606, 623 
Principal Items, 626-635 
Prednction— 
Value. 593. 602, 604, 605, 
623, 693 
In Divisions, 696 
Per Capita, 595 
Size, 608, 609 
Wages Prid, 592, 602, 604, 619, 
623 
Rates, 588 
War-time Organisation, 598 
Fair Pents Court. 260, 540 
Fairbridee Farm School for Migrants, 
69. 70 
Fallawine Wheat Lands, 743 
Family Endowment. 146-148, 589. 586 
State Fxnerditure, 1389, 146 
Tax, 268, 249 
Far West Children’s Health Seherne, 
145 
Fares— 
Omnibus, 352 
Pailwavs, 247.242 
Shing, Tnterctate, 535 
Tramways, 352 
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LFarming (see Agriculture) 
Federal (see Commonwealth) 
Feeble-minded Children (see Mentally 
Deficient Children) 
Fellmongering, 643, 800, 805 
Ferries, 326 
Harbour Services, 300 
Fertilisers— 
Mauufactured, 628 
Subsidy, Commonwealth, 700, 736 
Used in Farming, 734-737 
on Pastures, 699, 700, 794 
War-time Control, 736 
Fertility of Females, 79-82 


Films, Cinematograph (see also Pic- 
ture Shows)— 
Censorship. 194 
Quotas, 194 
Finanee— 
Banking (see Banking) 
Bankruptey, 271, 475 
Conipanies, 372, 385, 422, 429, 
459 
Co-operative Societies, 191, 455 
Currency, 425-428 
Exchange, Oversea, 451 
Friendly Societies, 166, 458 
Insurance, 460-472 
Interest Rates, 424, 444, 450 
Reduction. Act, 444 
Local Government (see Loeal 
Government ) 
Moneylenders, 475 
Moratorinm Act; 479 
Mortgages,. 422, "477 
Interest Rates, 450 
Registration, 270 
Private, 422 
Vealth, 481 
Public, 867 
: Australian Loan  Conneil, 
367, 419 
nl Commonwealth, 3867 
eR gs Grants to States, 321 
i 393, 395 
- Debt (N.S.W.), 596, 410 
Fiuancial Acreement (Com- 
monwealth and States), 
, 418 
r Legislation, 24 
Toans- (see Loans, Public) 


J 


x State Ace ounts,. Revenue 
and Expenditure, 367, 
390 


Loan Funds, 404 
Taxation (see Taxation) 
Real Estate Transactions, 423, 
474 
= Valuations, 281. 484 
Rural. 486, 488. 711-721 
Settler’s Debts, 711-721, 877 
903 
Stock Exchange Index, 453 
War-time Regulations, 284, 429- 
424, 452, 476 
Fire Brieades, 517 
Staff. 555 
Pensions, 175 


Clays, 677, 678 
Insurance, 467-476 


d 


First Offenders, 281 
Fish— 
Canning, 887 
Consumption, 523 
Fishermen, 865 
Grounds, 864 
Administration,. 864 
Imports and Exports, 867 
Industry, 864-867 
Licenses, 205, 865 
Marketing, 519, 524 
Oysters, 865 
Preserving, 867 
Produetion, 866 
Vatue, 594, 595, 867 
Research, 864 
Trawling, 524, 866 
Trout, Stocking of Streams, 867 
Flats (Dwellines)— 
Building Operations, 182-185 
Flonr— 
Bread, Loaves per Ten, 524 
Consumption, 523-5: 
Experts—- 
Interstate, 749 
Oversea, 646, 749 
Mills, 646 
Prices, 524 
Mill, 731 
Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 526, 587, 731 
Produetion, 626, 632, 646, 653 
Tax, 889, 525, 754, 757 
Wheat Equivalent, 524 
Fodder— 
Conservation, 700, 763, 764, 794 
Board, 702 
Silage Made, 701 
Stocks, 701, 764,794 
Crops, 725, 829 
Green, 725 
Hay (see Hay) 
Prices, 731 
Food (sée also under Names of Com- 
modities), 519 
Australian Council, 520, 716 
Consumption, 523 
Factories, 646-650 
Imports, 529 
Inspection, 139, 519 
Laws, 519 
Markets, 519 
Measures and Weights, 519 
PricesIndex Numbers, 585, 543, 
544 
Retail, 538, 4 
Wholesale, 537 
Prices Regulatien, 731 
Rationing (War-time), 521, 529, 
765, 849 
Relief, 139-142, 557, 558 
State Expenditure, 139, 558 
Standards, 519 
Bread, Weight of, 519 
Spirits, 2%2 
Supply, 519, 632-634 
Forestry ec also Sawmills; ‘T 
859 
Employment, 854 
Prisoners, 277 


Timber), 
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Forestry—continued. 

Lands, 859 
Administration, 860, 863 
State, 859 

‘Licenses, 863 

Publie Revenue, 394, 863 

Royalties, 894, 863 

Sawmills, 652, 861 

State Schools, 222 

Tinther Consumption, 861 
Exports, 861, 862 
Imports, 861 


Prodretion, 626, 634, 652, 
861 
Value of Production, 594-595, 


862 
Forty-four Hours Week, 574 
Fossicking for Minerals, 656, 638 
Foster Homes, 149, 153 
Fowls (see also Eggs), 850 


Franchise— 


Local Government, 483 © 


Parliament of N.S.W., 27 
Freights— 
Oeean, 301, 753 
Railway, 343 
Regulation, 535 
Friendly Societies, 166, 458 
Fruit— 
Canning, 633, 774 
Minimum Price to Growers, 
774 
Rebate on Sugar, 774 
Cultivation, 766-776, 778 
Area, 795, 726, 768, 771 
Trrigation “Areas, 782 
Dried, 767, 775, 782 
Fuices, 634 
Marketing, 519, 768, 772, 775 
British Government Contract, 
775 
Orchards, 724, 782 
Preserved, 633, 774 
Prices to Growers, 774 
Prodretion, 725, 771, 781 
Value, 727, 768 
Pulp made, 633 
Trees, 769, 772 
Irrigation Areas, 783 
Fruit Cases Made, 634 
Fuel Used in Factorics, 622, 623, 667 
Mines, 657 
Railways, 353, 354, 667 
Fugitive Offenders, 272 
Furniture Manufactured, 635 


G 


Gaols (see Prisons). 

Gas— 
Consumption, 530 

In factories, 622 

Machinery in Factories, 620, 621 
Prices, 530 
Production, 626, 635, 654 
Works, 501, 654 

Gauges, Australien Railways, 346 
Tramways, 347 

Geese, 850 

Geography of New South Wales, 1 

Gift Duty, 387 


Glass and Bottle Works, 627, 636 
Goats, 812 : 
Import Subsidies, 790 


‘Gold— 


Coin Held by Banks, -425, 431 
Currency, 425-428 
Mining, 670 
Employment, 657 
Grants to Prospectors, 682 
Prices, 426, 679 
Production, 640, 669, 670 
Reserve, Note Issue, 427 
Tax, 389, 670 
War-time Control, 422, 671 
Goulburn—- 
Building Permits, 186 
Meteorology, 14 
Population, 52 
Reformatory, 277 
Government (see also State), 18 
Loeal, 482 
Governor of N.S.W., 19, 22 
Grafton— 
Meteorology, 12, 13 
Population, 52 
Water Supply, 502, 503 
Granite, 677, 678 
Grapes (see "also Wine) 
Area, 725, 766 
Dried, 725, 767, 775 
Marketing Board, 768 
Produetion, 725, 727, 729, 766, 
782 
Vineyards, 724, 766 
Grasses Sown, 699, 722, 782, 794 
Greyhound Racing (see Racing) 
Groceries (see also Food) 
Prices— i 
Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 536, 537 ; 


H 


Habitual Criminals, 279 
Halls( Publie), Licensed, 194 
Harbowr Bridge (Sydney), 326, 406,. 
490, 493 
Harbours (see Ports) 
“Harvester” Wage, 584 
Harvesting— 
Dates of, 737 
Fruit, 769 
Hat Factories, 632, 644 
Hawkesbury Agrieultural 
208, 221, 831, 851 
River— 
Ferry, 326 
Length, 4 
Tourist Resorts, 5 
Hay Crops. 725, 726, 727, 729, 739, 
763 
Fodder Conservation, 700, 764, 
794 
Prices, 731 
Hay Irrigation Area, 781, 782, 901, 
902 


College,. 


Health Council—National, 138 
Health, Director-General. 137 
Health Services, 137, 138, 140, 142, 
143, 396 
School Children, 145 
Heart Diseases, Deaths, 105, 120- 1p 
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Herd Testing (Dairy), 831 

Liides and Skins (see Skins and 
Hides) 

High Court of Australia, 32, 248, 254, 

255, 271 
Tiighways (see Roads) 

Hire Pureliase Agreements, 424, 476 
Liistory of N.S.W.— 

Chronological, 37 
Holidays—-Public, 576 

With Pay, 577 
Homes (see Housing) 

Honey, 856 

Frices, 857 
Horses, 790, 811 

Breeding, 811 

In Commonwealth and States, 

793 
Irrigation Areas, 782 

Interstate Trade, 812, 

Racing (see Racing) 

Used on Wheat Farms, 732 
Hosiery—Factories, 626, 630, 642 
Hospitals— 

Commission, 157 

Contribution Funds, 160 

Mental, 139, 164-166, 203 

Payments for Patients, 165, 394 

Private, 157 

Public, 157-160 

Accommodation, 158 
ee Administration, 157 
Finances, 159 
Government Expenditure, 
138, 189 
Subsidy, 159 

State Expenditure, 139 
Hotels—Building Permits, 182 

Licenses, 198 
Hours of Work, 574-576 

Australian States, 576 
Hours—Shop Closing, 575 
Housing (see also Building), 178, 

188-198 

Act, 189 

Advances for Homes, 189, 440 

Building of Dwellings, 178, 182- 

193 


Co-operative Societies, 191, 
192, 422, 445, 455 
Cost, 186 
Government Assistance, 189, 
192, 440 
Census Records, 188 
Dacey Garden Suburb, 193 
Flats, New Buildings, 182-185 
Goverument Assistance, 189-191, 
440 
Homes for Unemployed, 191 
Expenditure, 139 
Improvement Board, 188 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407 
Materials used in Construction 
(see Building Materials) 
Municipal Dwellines, 193 
New Buildings, 178-186 
Rents. 540 
Tndex Numbers, 542, 543 
Slum Clesrance, 188 
Tenanev, Law, 540 
War Service Homes 193, 306 
Hume Dam, 300, 780, 785 


ftunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 391, 399, 515-517 
Employees, 555 
Pensions, 175 
Finances, 399, 407, 417, 516 
Loan Expenditure, 407 
Rates, 516 
YWunter, Port (see Ports and New- 
castle) 
Hunter ERiver— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Ferry, 326 
Length, 4 


Tee, Production, 626 
Tee Cream made, 634 
Lilegitimacy— 
Ages of Mothers, 89 
Child Welfare Act, 152 
Family Endowment, 146, 147 
Infantile Mortality, 102, 103 
Legitimation Act, 90 
Live Births, 83, 84, 89 
Plural Births, 88, 89 
Still Births, 87, 89 
Immigration (see also Migration) 
Assisted, 42, 44, 66-70 
By Nationality, 68 
Group Nominations, 69 
Juvenile, 67, 69 
State Loan Expenditure, 47 
Contract, 66 
Interstate, 62 
Oversea, 42, 62-70 : 
By Nationality, 64, 65 
Restriction, 65 
Welfare Organisations, 69 
TImports—Interstate— 
Butter, 841 
Cattle, 810 
Eggs, 855 
Flour, 749 
Horses, 812 
Onions, 529 
Potatoes, 529 
Sheep, 796, 797 
Wheat, 749 
Tmports, Oversea— 
By Commodities— 
Coffee, 529 
Fish, 524, 867 
Livestock, 790 
Tea, 529 
Tiles, 627 
Timber, 861, 862 
Lease-Lend (U.S.A.) Act, 285 
Licenses, 285, 422 
Sales Tax, 293, 388 
Tariffs (see Trade) 
Valuation of Goods, 286 
War-time Regulation, 284-286, 
422 
Imprisonment. 163, 277 
Tneome--Txation, 367, 370-376, 381- 
386 
Federal, 381-386 
Companies, 385 
Payment by Instalments, 374, 383 
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Income—Taxation—continued. 

State, 368, 369, 370-374 
Assessments, 373 
Companies, 372, 373 

Index—-Bank Clearings, 454 

Consumption of Gas and Elec- 
tricity, 530 

Employment in Factories, 533 
In Retail Stores, 554 

Mortality, 93 

Priees—Retail, 542-544 

Wholesale, 535-538, 731, 
857 

Rainfall, 741, 808, 855 

Stock Exchange, Share Prices, 
454 

Wages, 591 

Industrial Accidents (see Accidents). 
Industrial Arbitration, 571-580 

Awards and Agreements, 573 

Commission, 257, 531, 572 
Inquiry into Rents, 541 
Prices Regulation, 531 

Commonwealth System, 573 

Conciliation, 572-573 
Lock-outs and Strikes, 

578 

Crowu Employees, 573 

Hours of Work, 574-576 

Preference to Unionists, 577 

State System, 572 

Tribunals, 257, 572, 573 

Unions, 570, 571 

Wages Regulation, 581, 587, 
698 

War-time Regulations, 425, 
546, 573, 581, 698 

Assurance (Life), 461 

Diseases, 560 
Compensation, 561, 564 

Disputes, 578-£80 
Causes. 580 
Duration, 579 
Use of Citizen Forces Tlegal, 

34 
Workers Involved, 578 

Fdueation, 207, 221, 224, 228 

Gazette, 545 

Hygiene, 566 

Pesearch, 588, 710 

Standardisation, 598 

Unions, 570, 571 

Totustrial Preservaticn Act, 293 
Inebriates (see Tev-nkenness) 
Infant Welfare, 143 ‘ 

Baby Health Centres, 97, 139, 

145 

Fomes, 154 
Royal Society for Welfare of 
‘others and Children, 143 


Infertile Mortality. 96 
Py Ages. 98-103 
Causes, 101 
Dierrhwsl Disenses, 98 
Ex-Nuptial. 102, 103 
Rates. Various Countries. 100 
Infantite Porelysis, Cases, 161 
Teaths, 105 


Infectitns Diseases (see Diseases, 


Communicahle) 
Influenza, Deaths, 105, 112 


Inquests, 263 
Insanity (see Lunacy and Mental 
Diseases). 
Insurance, 460-472 
Government Office, 470 
Life Assurance, 460-467 
Taxation of Companies, 372, 
385 
National, 169, 460 
War Risks, 471 
Workers’ Compeusation, 256, 468- 
470, 562 . 


Tuterest Bill— 
Local Government Loans, 519, 
512 
Public Debt (N.S.W.), 396, 413, 
416 


State Business Undertakings, 399 
Railways, 333 
Tramways, 349 
Water and Sewerage Ser- 
vices, 514, 515, 517 


Interest Rates, 444 
Barks, 422, 445, 448, 449 
Savings, 445, 449 
Building Society Loans, 445 
Government Securities, 445 
Treasury Bills, 448 
Mortgages, 450 
Used by Fair Rents Court, 
541 . 
Publie Debt (N.S.W.), 415, 418, 
445 
Reduction Act, 444 
Rural Loans, 718 
Treasury Bills, 448 
War-time Control, 424, 445 


Tuterstate Railways, 245 
Shipping, 285 
Trade, 283 (see Imports and 
Exports). 


Intoxicants (see also Beer, Wine)— 
Consumption. 202 
Drink Bill, 202 
Drunkenness, 202, 203, 263 
Juveniles, Supply Prohibited, 150: 
Licenses to sell, 198-201 
Production— 
Feer, 626, 634, 650 
Wine. 634, 767, 769, 782 
Standard Strength, 202 
Invalid Pensions. 170-173 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 139,. 
173 
Investinent 
455, 4E8 
Tron and Steel— 
Bounties. 498 
Prices, 537 
Production, 626, 640 
Works, 639 
Tren Ore, 670, 674 
Tron Oxide, 670. 675 
Trrigation, 789-7°8 
Bores, Artesian. 787 
Shallow, 788 


Societies, Co-operative,. 


gr8 NES 


Tirigation—contiaued. 
petticments, (80-785, 901 
. Debts of Settlers, 715, 903 
tural Bank Agency, 441, 
715, 903 
Finances, 400, 715, 781, 903 
Lean Expenditure, 406, 4u%, 
781 
Production, 781, 782 
Fruit, 775, 782 
Rice, "762 
Water Supply, 780, 781, 784 


J 
Jam— 
Prices, 537 
Production, 626, 635, 774 
Jenolan Caves, 5, 5 
Jervis Bay, Territory ceded to Com- 
monwealth, 1 
Judges, 247, 266 
Pensions, 177 
dunee Water Supply, 400 
Jury System, 265 
Justice’ (see Law) 
Justices of Peace, 268 
Juveniles (see Children and Youth) 


K 

Katoomba— 

Meteorology, 14 

- Population, 52, 54 
Keepit Storage Reservoir, 784 

Finances, 406, 407 
Kerosene Prices— 

Retail, 538 

Wholesale, 537 
Kerosene Shale, 668 


Kindergarten, 226 org 


Kuitting Factories, 642 
Products, 626, 632 » gat sb 
Kuring-gai Chase, 5 = 


L 


Labour (see also Employment) 
Labour as 
Commouwealth, ! 
State. 545 
‘Lachlan River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Wyangala Dam, 784 
Tambs (see Sheep and Mutton) 
Land— 
Administration, 868, 869, 891 
Boards and Courts, 260, 868, 
869, 891 
Agricultural, 678, 722, 723 
Alienated from Crown, 393, 869, 
875 
Alienation Defined, 685 
Area. 687-690, 869 
Agricultural and Pas- 
toral Holdings, 
687-692, 728 
By Divisions, 687- 
691, 692, 723 
i Irrigation Areas, 
i 902 
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Land—continued. 
Alienated trom Crown—contd, 
Metnod of Acquisition from 
Crown, 869-887 
Conditional Purchase, 
870, 878 
Leases, 878, 880-887 
Sales, 424 
Resumption by Crown, 903, 
904 
Sales, 424, 474, 879 
Size of Holdings, 689 
Tenure, 869, 876 
Seda 689-692 
Area, 1, 2, 687, 868 
Commons, 193, 874 
Crown Lands— 
Area—Agricultural and Pas- 
toral Holdings, 687, 
703-707 
By Divisions, 687, 703- 
707 
Disposals, 869-887 
Leases, 869, 873, 880 
Method of Acquisition, 875 
Reserves, 193, 874 
Sales, 474, 871, 879, 880 
Tenure, 869, 873, 876, 889 
Conversion, 889 
Transfers Registered, 474 
Finance, 393, 711, 877 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407 
Revenue, 393 
Forests, 859, 873, 874, 887 
Holdings, 687, 724 
By Divisions, 686-692 
and Purpose, 686. 688 
Tenure, 687-692 
Value, 690, 692 
Size, 688 
Trrigation, 780-785, 901 
Legislation, 868 
Mining, 680, 873, 874, 888 
Mortgages, 422, 450, 477-479 
Reserves, 193 
Resumptions by Crown, 894, 903 
Revenue, 393 
Sales, 475, 871, 879, 880 
War-time Control, 424 
’ Settlement, 693, 868 
i Closer, 400, 411, 894, 901 
In Divisions, 702-709 
Returned Soldiers, 899 
Sharefarming, 698, 734 
Taxation— 
Commonwealth, 380 
Local Rates, 484, 489-496 
State, 368, 369, 370 
Valuation. 256, 484-489. 868, 877 
Value, 38), 484. 690. 692 
Western, 260, 869, 891, 892 
Tard, 848 
Law and Justice (see also Police, 
Prisoners), 247 
Administration, 248 
Cost, 282, 396 
Revenue from Fees, 394 
Courts (see Courts of Taw) 
Fugitive Offenders. 272 
Judiciary, 247. 266 : 
Land, 256, 868 
\% Poor Persons Legal Aid, 268 - 
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Law and Justice—continued. 
Protession— 
Barristers and Solicitors, 268 
University Course, 234, 235 
Degrees, 234 
Lead—British Government Purchase, 
679 
Exports, 673 
Mining, 671 
Grants to Prospeectors, 682 
Prices, 679 
Produetion, 670, 672, 673 
Lead-poisoning—Workers’ Compensa- 
tion, 564 
League of Nations—Australian Mem- 
bership, 18 
Lease-Lend (U.S.A.) Act, 285 
Leather— 
: Freight Rates, Ocean, 301 
Prices, 537 
Production, 626, 631, 644 
Tanneries, 643 
Legal— 
System (see also Law aud Jus- 
tice), 247 
Legislature of New South Wales, 21 
Legislative Assembly, 21, 22, 24, 
25 
Couneil, 21, 24 
Legitimation Act, 90 
Lemons (see Citrus Fruits) 


Leprosy— 
Cases Notified, 162 
Lazaret, 162 
Letters, Posted, 310 
Libraries, 244 


Licenses— 

Agents— 
Emplovment, 557 
Farm Produce, 519, 779 

Children, Street Trading, 155 
Theatres, 155 

Ferry Steamers, 300, 303 

Fishing, 205, 865 

Forestrv, 863 

Foster Homes, 154 

Halls. Public, 194 

Hospitals. Private, 157 

Hotels, 198 

Liquor, 198-201, 259 

Mining, 680 —o 

Miseellaneous, 204 

Motor Vehicles. 357 
Drivers, 357, 359, 261 
Revenue, 368, 369, 398 

Poisons and Drugs. 156 

Potato Growers. 779 

Racecourses, 195 

Shipping. Coastal Trade. 295 

Trade, Overseas, 284, 422 

Traffie, 357 


Ticensing (Liquor) Court, 198, 259 
Tiens on Crops, Wool. Livestock, 477 
Life Assurance. 460-467 

Taxation of Commanies, 372, 385 
Time, Production. 627 
Timestone. 670, 677, 678 
T-inseed, 783 
Tiquor (see toxicants) 
Lismore, Building Permits, 186 \ 


Lithgow— 
Population, 52, 53 
Small Arms Factory, 36 
Woollen Mills, 641 
Livestock, 789 
Animal Diseases, 824 
McMaster Laboratory, 825 
Flocks and Herds— 
Camels, 812 ; 
Cattle, 790, 808, 832, 837- 
839 
Herd Testing, 831 
Donkeys, 812 
Goats, 812 
Horses, 732, 790 
Pigs, 790, 846 
Sheep, 790, 794-799 
Import Subsidies, 799 
In Commonwealth, 793 
In Divisions, 793 
In Irrigation Areas, 782 
Interstate Trade, 796, 797, 810 
Meat Works— 
Animals. Treated, 650 
Mortgages, 477 
Prices, 812-813 
Railway Freights, 343 
Slaughtering, 523, 814-816 
Living, Cost of, 542 
Wages (see Wages), 581-587 
Loan Council, Australian, 367, 419 
Loans, Publie (see also Finauce). 
Authority to Raise, 367, 506, 514, 
516 
Guaranteed by State, 415 
Local Government, 367, 422, 506- 
512 
Metropolitan Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 367, 518-515 
National Debt Conversion, 410 
State, 367, 390, 404, 409, 412 
Cost of Raising, 408 
Dates of Maturity, 414 
Debt, 410 
Expenditure, 406-408 
External, 409, 413, 416 
Funds, 404 
Interest, 413. 414, 416-421 
New York, 409, 412, 417 
Sinking Fund, 419-421 
Local Government (see also Munici- 
palities, Shires), 367, 482 
Elections, 483 
Employees’ Superannuation, 177 
Extent, 484 
Finances, 367, 484-512 
Government Assistance, 495, 
504, 506. 
Loans, 367. 422, 506-512 
Rating, 368, 369, 482 
Trading Concerns, 498-504 
Franchise, 483 
Housing Schemes, 193 
Markets, 519, 524 
Municipalities, 482 
Ponvulation of Areas. 46, 484 
Rating, 368, 369, 489 
Roads, 317, 318 
Shires, 482 
Svstem, 483 
Trading Concerns, 498-504 
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Local Governmeut—continued. 
Value of Ratable Property, 484, 
485-489 
Water Supply and Sewerage Ser- 
vices, 506, 512-517 
Lock Hospitals, 163 
Lockouts (Industrial), 578 
Lord Howe Island, 2, 3 
Population, 46 
Lotteries, State, 196, 395 
Lucerne, 724 
Lunacy (see also Mental Diseases)— 
Jurisdiction, 163, 250 


M 
Machinery— 
Made in Factories, 629, 638 
Used in Factories, 620, 621 
Mining, 655-657, 659, 665 
Coal Cut, 665 
Value, 655 
Rural Industries, 695, 731- 
733, 831 
Machinery Works, 638, 639 
Macauarie River, Drainage Arca, 4 
Length, 4 
Magistrates, 267 
Maguesite, 670, 677 
Mail Services, 307, 308 
Air, 307 
Postage Rates, 307 
Main Roads (see Roads) 
Maize, 757-759 
Area, 725, 726, 757 
Weldines, 724 
Planting and THarvesting, Dates, 
737 
Prices, 731 


Produetion, 725, 726, 727, 729, 
737 

Man Power, War-time Regulations, 
556 


Manganese, 670, 675 
Manufacturing Industries (see Fae- 
tories) 
Mannres (see Fertilisers) 
Marble. 677, 678 
Margarine— 
Factories, 626, 633, 649 
Legislation, 827 
Producticn, 626, 633. 649 
Marine Inguiry Courts, 257, 306 
Tusurance, 467 
War Risks. 472 
Maritime Services Board, 296, 297, 
238 
Employees, 555 
Mark Signatures—Marriage Registers, 


76 
Market Gardens, 724, 725, 727, 729, 
768 


Marketing— 
Australian Agricultural Council, 


Division of Department of Agri- 
culture, 709 
Legislation, 520 
Uf Exports, 284 
Primary Products, 519, 768, 
779 


Marketing—continued. 
Of Primary Products—contd, 
Barley, 762 
Dairy Products, 827, 


829, 830 
Eggs, 520, 852, 854 
Fruit— 
Apples and Pears,. 
772 


Dried, 775-776 
Grapes, 768 
Meat, 818 
Milk, 857 
Potatocs, 779 
Rice, 520, 763 
Sheepskins, 805 
Sugar, 764, 765, 774 
Tobaceo, 766 
Wheat, 749, 751, 755 
Wool, 802, 807 
State Bureau, 520, 709 
Markets, Sydney Municipal, 519 
Fish, 519, 524 
Fruit and Vegetables, 519, 529 
Marriages, 73 
By Ave, 75, 76 
Minors, 76 
Civil, 77 
Conjugal Condition, 74 
Denominational, 77 
Dissolution of, 77, 251-253 
Licenses to Celebrate, 73 
Mark Signatures, 76 
Rates, 73, 74, 78 
Registration, 72 
Religious, 77 
Masculinitv-—Births, 88, 84, 87 
Still Births, 87 
Population, 54, 55 
Maternal Mortality (see Puerperak 
Diseases ) 
Maternal Welfare— 
Royal Society for Mothers an& 
Babies, 143 
State Service, 143 


Maternity Allowances, 144 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 139 


Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 251 


McMaster Animal Health Laboratory,. 
825 
Measles, Deaths, 105, 108 


Meat— 


Employees, 5: 
Finances, 400 
Metropolitan, 523, 816 

British Government Purehase, 
818 

Canning Subsidy, 818-819 

Chilling, 649-650 

Consumption, 523 

Export Trade, 817 

Freights, Ocean, 301 
Railway, 343 

Marketing, 818 

Preserving, 626, 633, 649, 650, 
816 
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Meat—continued. 
Prices 
British Government Contract, 
821 
Retail, 5388, 539 
Wholesale, 536, 537, 820 
In London, 820 
Refrigeration, 650 
War-time Control, 818 
Medical Inspection of School Child- 
rep, 139, 145 
Practitioners—— 
Registrations, 156 
University Course, 234, 235 
Clinics, 235 
Degrees, 234 
Services-— 
Acrial, 156 
Friendly Societies, 166 
Government, 137, 189, 140, 
142, 145, 156 
Meningitis, Cases, 161 
Deaths, 105, 119 
Mental Diseases, Deaths, 105, 119 
Hospitals, 164-166 
State Expenditure, 159, 165 
Reception Houses, 165 
Treatment, 163 
Mentally Deficient Children, 152 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 304 
Seamen’s Wages, 305 
Mercury, 676 
Metal Manufactures— 
Fmployment, 611-612 
Production, 629, 638 
Metals (see also Copper, Gold, Lead, 
Silver, Tin, Zine)— 
Mining, 655, 669 
Employment, 658 
Prices, 537, 670 
Wholesale Index, 536 
Production, 670 
Treatment Works, 638 
War Contracts (British), 679 
Meteorology, 6-17 
Conditions in 1940 and 1941, 16 
Metropolis (see Sydney). 
Metropolitan District (see also 
Sydney)— 
Agricultural and Pastoral Lands, 
691, 703, 723 
Area, 484 
Birth Rates, 83 
Boundaries, 47 
Building Permits, 179-184 
Death Rates, 96 
Infantile, 98, 101 
Dwellings, 182 
Rents, 540 
Factories, 604, 605, 608 
Labour Exehange Registrations, 
557 
Local Government, 482 
Markets, 519, 524, 529 
Milk Supply, 527 
Population, 47-51, 484 
By Municipalities, 48 
Sex, 5y 
Density, 46-50 
Property Valuations, 484, 487- 
489 


Metropolitan Distriet—continued, 
Racing, if5 
Roads, 317 
Shops Registered, 567 
Traffic Acvidents, 364 
Transport Services— 

Ferries, o00 

Railways, 332 

Tramways and Omnibnses, 

347-349, 350, 351, 363 
Metropolitan Abattoirs, 400, 523 
Employees, 559 
Finances, 400 
Metropolitan Hospitals Coutribution 
Fund, 160 
Water Supply and Sewerage Ser- 
vices, 399, 512-515 
Buildings, New, Assessed, 
179 
Employees, 555 
Pensions, 175 
Finances, 367, 513-515 
Lean Expenditure, 406, 
513 
Migration (see also Fimigration, Im- 

migration), 61-71 
Interstate, 61, 62 
Oversea, 62 

By Nationality, 64 
Tourist, 63 

Military— 
College, 35 
Compulsory Training, 34 
Forees, 34, 35 
Milk (see also Dairying )— 
Act, 528 
Board, 528 
Consumption, 523 
Preserved, 633, 649, 846, 849 
Prices, 528 

Retail, 528, 538 

Wholesale, 528, 857 
Production, 836, 837, 857 
Supervision of Supply and Dis- 

tribution, 526, 837 
Uses, 840 

Minerals (see also Gold, ete.)— 
Prices— 

Coal, 667 

Metals, 679 
Prospecting for, 682 
Railway Freights, 243 
Royalties, 394, 681 
War-time Control— 

Coal and Coalminmng, 661 

Minerals Production, 68% 

Mining, 655-684 
Accidents, 683, 684 
Coal Mines, 486, 656. 661-668 
Companies—No-Liahilitw 452 
Employment, 550, 655-659 
Industrial Dispates, 578-580; 
Tuspection of Mines, 683 
Lands, 657, 680. 681. 

Vatuation, 486 7 
Licences, 680 F 
Machinery, 659-660 
Metal Mines, 655, 649 
Miners, 550, 655-659 

Pensions, 174 
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Mining—continucd. 
Production, 555, 662, 669 
Value, 593-595, 658, 669, 693 
Wages, 592, 655-657 
Rates, 588 
Wardens’ Courts, 260, 680 
Workmen’s Compensation, 564, 
684 
Ministers of the Crown, 20-22, 30, 248 
Ministers since 1913, 30 
Salaries, 21 
Minors Married, 75, 76 
Minting, 425 
Mirrool Irrigation Area— 
Land Board, 260, 869 
Mitchell Library, 245 
Molybdenum, 670, 675 
Monetary and Eeonomie Control, 
War-time, 422 
Money— 
Coinage, 425 
Currency, 425 
Money Lenders Registration, 475 
Money Orders (Post Office) 428 
Moratorium, 479 
Mortality (see Deaths) 
Mortgages, 422, 477-479 
Interest Rates, 445, 450 
Moratorium, 479 
War Service, 479 
Registration, 270 
War-time Regulation, 422-424 


Motor Vehicles— 
Accidents, 364-366 
Bodies Made, 626, 629 
Bounty, Radiator Assemblies, 598 
Control of Traffic, 357 
Drivers’ Licenses, 357, 359, 361 
Insurance, 468, 470 
Licenses, 357, 361 
Omnibus Services, 347-356, 363 
On Register, 358 
Petrol Rationing, 521 
Registration, 357-362 
Fees, 357, 858, 368 
Speed Limit, 357 
Taxes, 360-362, 380 
Expenditure from, 362, 398 
Paid to Main Roads Fund, 
320 
Revenue, 360, 362, 368, 369, 
398 
Tyres, Rationing, 521 
Mules, 812 
Municipal Library, Sydney, 245 
Municipal Markets, 519, 524, 529 
Municipalities— 
Area, 46, 482, 484 
Hlections, 483 
Finances, 867, 485, 491-496 
Government Assistance, 505 
Loans, 552-557, 506-511 
Population, 46, 484 
Metropolitan, 47-51 
Other, 52-54 
Roads, 318 
Taxation (Local), 368, 369, 489 
Using son of Property, 484, 487- 
L89 
Water and Sewerage Services, 
502, 503 


Munitions Supply, 36 
Employmeut Regulations, 574 
Wages, 581 
Murray River— 
Commission, 780 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407 
Drainage Area, 4 
Hume Dam, 300, 780 
Irrigation Schemes, 780, 785 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 300 
Utilisation of Flow, 780 
Murrumbidgee River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Trrigation Areas, 780, 781, 783, 
785, 902 
Finances, 400 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407, 
781 
Production, 762, 781, 782 
Tenure of Land, 902 
Length, 4 
Museums, 244 
Music— 
Conservatorium, 243 
Mutton and Lamb (see also Sheep) — 
British Government Contract, 
818 
Canning, 818 
Chilled, 650 
Consumption, 523 
Frozen, 650 
} Exports, 817 
Freight Rates, 301 
Preserved, 650, 818 
Prices— 
British War Contract, 825 
London, 820 
Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 537 


N 


Namoi River— 
Water Conservation, 784 
National Art Gallery, 246 
Debt (see Finance), 396, 410 
Sinking Fund, 392, 419-421 
Health and Medical Research, 
138 
Insurance, 169, 460 
Park, 5 
Nationality of Migrants, 64 
Population, 59 
Naturalisation, 70 
Navigation Laws, 295 
Navy, 36 
Nephritis, Deaths, 105, 127-129 
New Guinea— 
Ores Treated, 640 
Tariff Preference, 292 
New Zealand— 
Death Rates, 92 oe 
Index, 93 
Infantile, 100 
Live Births, 79 
Marriage Rates, 74 
Natural Increase, 91 
Ores Treated, 640 
Stillbirths, 87 
Trade Agreement with, 291 
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Newcastle— 

Abattoirs, 50, 523 

Area, 46, 482, 484 

Baby Health Centres, 145 

Building Operations, 181, 186 

Greater Newcastle, 482, 484 
Finances, 491, 494, 496, 498 
Governnient Assistance, 505 
Loans, 507-511 
Rates, 491 
Valuations, 484, 487-489 

Harbour (see Port Hunter) 

Health Supervision, 137 

Tron and Steel Works, 606, 639 

Labour Exchange Registrations, 
557 

Loeal Government, 484, 485 

Mercantile Marine Office, 305 

Meteorology, 13 

Milk Supply, 527-528 

Omnibus Services, 347, 351, 363 

Population, 46, 52, 484 

Racing, 195 

Retail Shops, 567 

Roads, 317 

Shipping, 299 

Traffic Accidents, 364 

Tramways, 347, 348, 351 

Wages, Basic, 583 

Water and Sewerage Works (see 
Hunter District) 

Noxious Animals, 822 

Nurseries, Plant, 725 

Nurses Registered, 156 

Nursing Associations, 156 


0 
Oatmeal, Prices, 538, 539 
Production, 633 
Oats— 
Area fCown, 725, 726, 760 
Hay, 725, 726, 760, 764 
Holdings, 724 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
737 
Prices, 731 
Production, 725, 726, 760, 782 
Value, 726, 727 
Observatory (Sydney), 16 
Occupations of Population (see Em- 


ployment) 
Offenders Convicted, 254, 255, 262, 
263 
First, 281 
Fugitive, 272 
Oil— 
Bounty, 682 
In Factories— 
Consumption, 622, 623 
Power of Machinery, 620, 621 
Petrol Rationing, 521 
Production from Coal, 661 
Shale, 668 
Miners, 658 
Pensions, 177 
Old Age— 


Asylums, 142 
Pensions, 170-172 
Commonwealth .Expenditure, 
139 


Omnibus Services, 347-356, 863 
Accidents, 355, 356 
Electric Trolley, 347 
Finances, 348-351, 391, 398, 39% 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407 
Government, 347 
Licenses and Fees, 3 
Passengers, 351, 352 
Private, 363 
Onions, 529, 725, 776 
Prices, 731 
Opals, 670, 676 
Optometrists, Registered, 156 
Orange— 
Building Permits, 186 
Oranges (see Citrus Fruits) 
Orchards (see Fruit) 
Orphanages, 154 
Ottawa Agreement, 290 a 
Oysters, 865 


57, 398, 498 
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P 
Paints— 
Manufacture, 628 
Paper Currency, -426-428 
Paper— 
Factories, 604, 610-612 
Production, 635 
Papua— 
Ores Treated, 640 
Tariff Preference, 292 
Parcels Post, 310 
Parents & Citizens’ Associations 
(School), 209 
Parks, 193, 874 
Parliament— 
Commonwealth, 32 
Elections, 33 
Representation of States, 32 
New South Wales, 18-32 
Cost, 31 
Dissolution, 19, 22 
Duration, 19, 22, 30 
Elections, 27-29 
Disputed Returns Court, 
26 
Issue of Writs, 22 
Payment of Members, 25 
Representation according to 
Population, 28 
Parliamentary Committees, 25, 26 
Parramatta— 
Population, 49 
Tramway, 353 
Parramatta River Bridge, 326 
Passports, 71 
Pastoral Industry (see also Land), 
789 


Employment, 552 

Exports (see Exports). 

Fertilised Pastures, 699, 794 

Grazing Area, 687 

Holdings, 686, 704-708 

Livestock (sce Livestock) 

Machinery, 695 

Noxious Animals, 822 

Pastures Inrprovement, 699, 794 
Protection, 823 
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Pastoral Industry—continued, 
froduction— 
Value Gross, 594, 821 
Net, 595 
Per capita, 595, 821 
Rainfall Index, 808 
Research, 710, 807, 825, 831 
Wage Rates, 588, 589, 590 
Wool (see Wool). 
Patents Registration, 272 
“Paterson” Plan (Butter Market- 
ing), 829 
Pawnbrokers Licensed, 205 
Pay-roll Tax, 888, 549 
Peaches, 770 
Dried, 775 
Trrigation Area, 782, 783 
Prices, 774 
Trees, 769, 770, 772, 783 
Pears and Apples, 769, 772, 774 
Marketing, 772 
Trees, 769, 770, 772, 783 
Pensious, 170 
Government Services, 174-177 
Tavalid, 189, 170-173 
Blind Persons, 166, 170, 171 
Judges, 177 
Local Goverunient, 177 
Miners, 174 
Old Age, 139, 170-173 
Police, 175-177, 273, 275 
Railway Employees, 174-177 
War, 178, 471 
Widows’, 148 
Petrol Duty allotted to Roads, 322, 
323, 324 
Production from Coal, 661 
Rationing, 521 
Petroleum, Commonwealth Subsidy, 
682 
Pharmacists Registered, 156 
Physical Features of New South 
Wales, 3 
Picture Shows (sre also Films) 
Licensing of Halls, 194 
Taxable Admissions, 197, 198 
Pigs (see also Bacon), 79, 839, 846 
Import Subsidies, 790 
In Commonwealth and States, 
793 
Trrigation Areas, 782 
Prices, 847 
Swine Compensation Act, 825 
Pilotage— 
Control, 296, 306 
Rates, 302, 303 
Revenue, 302, 394 
Pineapples, 725 
Pistol Licenses, 205 
‘Plague, Buboniec, 161 
Plains, Central— 
Agriculture— 
Fertilisers used. 700, 735 
Lands, 707, 723 
Machinery, 732 
Wheat Growing, 693, 740 
Dairv Products, 693, 836 
Factories, 695, 606, 693 
Lambineg, 797 
Lani Settlement, 687-689, 691, 
707, 723 


Plains, Central—continued. 
Livestock, 793, 3834 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 16 
Mining, 607, 693 : 
Population, 47, 693 
Sharefarming, 699 
Vegetables, 778 
Wool Clip, 633, 801 

Plains, Western (see Western) 

Piant Diseases, 779 

Pianting, Dates of, 737 

Platinum, 640, 670, 675 

Phuns, 769, 770, 772, 774 

Pueunoconiosis—W orkers’ Compensa- 
tion, 564 

Tneumonia, Deaths, 105, 123, 124 

Police, 273-276, 357 

" Accident Compensation, 561 
Expenditure, 275, 282 
Pensions, 175-177, 273 

State Contribution, 275 
Stations, 274 
Poor Persons Legal Expenses, 268 


Population, 41 
Aboriginals, 59, 60, 169 
Ages, 55, 56 
Aliens, 59, 64 
Australian States, 60 
Capital Cities, 51 
Birthplaces, 59 
Census, 41 
Conjugal Condition, 58 
Country Towns, 52 
Distribution, 46, 693 
Increase, 41-46 
Sourees of, 42-46, 90, 91 
Metropolis, 46, 47-51, 484 
Migration, 42, 61-71 
Assisted Immigration, 44, 66 
Municipalities, 46, 47. 484 
Metropolitan, 47-51, 484 
Other, 52-54, 484 
Nationality, 59 
of Migrants, 64 
Religions, 206 
Sexes, 54, 55 
Shires, 46, 484 
Wrban and Rural, 47 
World, 61 
Pork—— 
Chilled and Frozen, 650 
Consumption, 523 
Exports, 849 
Prices, 588, 821 
Port Hunter (see also Newcastle), 
299 
Administration, 296. 300 
Mereantile Marine Office, 304 
Tides, 17 
Port Jackson (see Sydney Harbour) 
Port Kembla (see also Wollongong), 
Coal Shipment—Finaneces, 400 
Electricity. 400 
Tron and Steel Works. 639 
Mercantile Marine Office, 305 
Ports, 297 
Control, 295 
Maritime Services Board, 296, 
298 
Pilotage, 296, 302, 306 
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Ports—continued. 
Quarantine, 296 
Tates and Charges, 301, 303, 304 

Postal Notes, 428 

Fostal Services, 399-311 
Finance, 314 
Letters, ete., Posted, 310 
Rates, 311 

Potatoes— 

Area, 727, 776, 777, 778 

Consumption, 523 

Growers’ Licenses, 765 

Moldings, 724 

Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
737 

Prices— 

Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 586, 731 
Production, 725, 727, 776-779 

Value. 727-777 
Supply, 529 
Poultry Farming (see also Eggs), 
686, 849 
Exports. 849, 855 
Priees, 857 

Power Works (see also Electricity and 
Gas), 653-654 

Preference to Returned Soldiers, 577 
Unionists, 577 

Preferential Tariffs. 288 

Prices by Commodities— 
Agricultural Produets— 

Wholesale, 537, 730 
3acon and Hams— 
Retail, 538 
Wholesale, 857 
Reeswax— 
Wholesale, 857 
Aread, 524, 5388 
Bricks, 531. 537 
Building Materials, 536, 537 
Dutter— 
Exports, 844 
British Contract, $44 
Retail, 527, 538 
To Farmers, 596, 844 
Wholesale. 526, 536, 537, 857 
Cattle, 812, 813 
Cheese— 
British Contract, 828, 829 
Retail, 538 
Wholesale, 857 
Coal, 666. 
Company Shares Index, 454 
Coprer, 537, 679 
Eggs-— 
Petail. 538, 539 
To Farmers, 853, 854 
Wholesale. 537, 852, 857 
Fieetricity, 530 
Flour— 
Mill, 731. 
Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 524, 537 
Fruit, Canning, 774 
Gas, 530 
Gold, 426, 679 
‘ Groceries— 
; Retail, 538, 542. 543 
Wholesale, 536-539 
Hay, 731 
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Prices by Commodities—continued. 


Honey— 
Wholesale, 731, 857 
Tron, 537 


Jam, 537 
Kerosene, 537 
Leather, 537 
Lambs, 812, 813 
Lead, 679 
Livestock, 812, 813 
Maize, 731 
Meat— 
Export— 
British Contract, 821 
London, 820 
Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 536, 537, 820 
Metals, 679 


Milk— 

Retail, 528, 538 

Wholesale, 528, 857 * 
Oats, 731 


Cuions. Wholesale, 731 
Pigs, 847, 848 
Potatoes— 
Retail, 538, 539 a 
Wholesale, 587, 731 
Poultry. Wholesale, 857 
Rice, 538 
Sheep, 812, 813 
Sheepskins, 805 
Silver, 426, 679 
London, 426 
Soap, 537 
Sugar— 
Retail, 529, 5°8 
Wholesale, 537 
Tea— 
Retail, 138, 539 
Wholesale, 537 
Timber, 537 
Tin, 679 
Tobacco, 537 
Wheat— 
To Farmers, 596, 753 
Wholesale, 536, 537, 731 
Wool— 
British Government Con- 
tract, 804 
Sydney Auctions, 536, 537, 
596, 806, 807 
Woolpacks, 537 
Zine, 679 
Prices Regulation, 531 
Retail, Food. 528, 539 
Index, 542-544 
International 
539 
War-time Regulation, 531 
Wholesale, 535 
Tndex, 535-538, 731 
International Comparison, 
537 
Prickly Pear Destrvction, 892 
Land Leases, 886 


Primage, Duty, 289, 388 ws Pe 


Comparison, 
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Prigouers— 
Birthplaces, 281 
First Offenders, 281 
Habitual Criminals, 279 
Lock Hospitals, 163 
Prisons, 277 
Religions, 280 
Sentences, 278 
Private Finance, 422 
Wealth, 481 
Privy Council Appeals, 248, 264, 265 
‘Probate— 
Estate Duties— 
Rates, 376-378, 386 
Revenue, 368, 369 
Value of Estates, 251, 480 
Jurisdiction, 250 
Production by Commodities— 
Aerated Waters, 626, 634 
Alunite, 670, 677 
Ammonia Sulphate, 628, 654 
or ae Ham, 626, 633, 836, 
84 
Barley, 725, 761 
Beer, 626, 634, 650 
Biscuits, 626, 633, 646 
Boots and Shoes, 626, 632, 645 
Bricks, 626, 627, 637 
‘Building Stone, 677, 678 
Butter, 596, 626, 633, 648, 838, 
840 
By Divisions, 698, 836 
Cement, 626, 627, 636 
Cheese, 626, 633, 836, 840, 846 
Chemicals, 628 
Chromite, 670, 675 
Capes and Cigars, 626, 634, 
51 
Cloth, Woollen, 626, 630, 640- 
642 
Clothing, 626, 630, 632, 641, 642 
: Coal, 656, 662, 665, 682 
: Coke, 626, 627, 654. 
Copper, 640, 658, 670, 673, 682 
Diamonds, 670, 676 
Eggs, 850 
Electricity, 530, 626, 635, 653 
Fish, 866 
Flour, 626, 632, 646, 658 
Fruit, 725, 768, 781 
Apples, 769, 770 
Apricots, 769, 770, 782 
Bananas, 725, 768, 773 
Cherries, 770 
Citrus, 768, 770 
Dried, 767, 775, 782 
Grapes, 725, 727, 729, 766, 
: 782 
Peaches. 770, 782 
Pears, 770, 782 
Pineapples. 725 
Plums, 770 
Preserved. 633, 774 
Prunes, 770, 782 
Furniture, 635 
Gas, 626, 635. 654 
Glassware, 627, 636 
Gold, 640; 670, 671 
Hats and Cans, 626, 632, 644 
Fay, 725, 726. 729, 739, 763 
Hosiery, 626, 630, 642 


Production by 
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Commodities—con- 
tinued. 

Tron and Steel, 626, 640 
Ore, 670, 674 

dam, 626, 633 

wad, 670, 671 

Leather, 626, 631, 644 

Lime, 627 

Limestone, 670, 677, 678 

Machinery, 629, 638 

Maize, 725, 726, 727, 729, 707 

Marble, 677, 678 

Margarine, 626, 633, 649 

Meat, Frozen and Chilled, 649 
Preserved, 626, 633, 650 

Metals, 640, 669 

Milk, 836, 837, 857 
Preserved, 633, 649, 846, 849 

Molasses, 633 4 

Motor Bodies, 626, 630 

Oats, 725, 726, 760, 782 

Oil, 628 
From Shale, 668 

Opal, 670, 676 

Ovsters, 865 

Paints, 628 

Poultry, 849 

Rice, 683, 725, 726, 762, 782 

Rubber Goods, 626, 635, 652 

Rye, 725 

Silver, 640, 670, 671 

Soap, 626, 628, 638 

Sugar, 626, 633, 647, 764, 765 

Tallow, 626, 628 

Textiles, 626, 630, 641 

Tiles, 627, 637 

Timber, 626, 634, 652, 861 

Tin, 640, 670, 674 

Tobacco, 626, 634. 651, 725, 766 

Tomatoes, 725, 726, 776, 777 
Pulp, 633 

Vegetables, 638, 725, 776 
Asparagus. 776 
Onions, 725, 776 
Potatoes, 725. 727. 776 
Preserved, 633, 774 

Wheat, 725, 726, 727, 737 
By Divisions, 692, 740 

Wine, 684, 767, 769, 782 

Wireless Apparatus, 630 

Wool, 596, 799-801 ; 
By Divisions, 693 : 
Seonred. 626, 631, 641 

Zine, 670, 671 


Production by Industries— 


Agriculture, 593-596, 724-730 
List of Crops, 725, 726 
Dairy and Farmyard, 593-596, 

857 
List of Products, 836, 846, 
857 
Factory, 593-595, 602. 604, 623 
By Divisions, 606, 693 
List of Commodities, 626, 627 
Fisheries, 595, 866-867 
Forestry, 595. 861. 862 
Mining, 593, 655-657. 669. 693 
List of Minerals, 670 
Pastoral, 593-596, 821 — 
List of Products, 822 “%- 
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Productian by Industries—cantinued. 
Poultry #'armiug, 686, 849 
Primary, 593-596 
Rural, 593-596, 694 

Profits-— 

War-time Company Tax, 385 
War-time Coutrol, 424 

Property— 

Valuation of Land for Tax, 381 
For Rating, 485 
Value of Rural Lands, 689-692 

Prospecting for Minerals, 682 

Prothonotary of Supreme Court, 267 

Prunes, 775-776 
Trrigation Area, 782 
Trees, 769, 770, 772 

Psychiatry, 164 
Clinies, 165, 235 
University Course, 164 


Public— 
Buildings—Loan Expenditure, 
407 
Debt of New South Wales, 396, 
410-421 


Finance, 367 

Health Services, 187, 140, 142, 
145 

Holidays, 576 

Hospitals, 139, 157-160 

Library, 244 

Service Employees, 554-556 
Tudnstrial Arbitration, 573 
Pensions, 174-177 
Salaries and Wages, 556, 583 

Trust Office, 269 

Works Parliamentary Committee, 
25 


Puerperal Diseases, Cases, 161 
Deaths, 105, 129-132 

Pumpkins and Melons, 725, 776, 777 

Pure Food Act, 519 


i] 
Onadruplets Born, 88 
Quarantine. 161, 296 
Quarries, 677 
Value of Produetion, 593, 594, 
678 


R 


Rabbits, 822 
Exports, 823 
Skins Exported, 823 
Racing—Horse and Greyhound— 
Courses Licensed, 195 
Taxable Admissions, 197 
Taxes. 195, 368. 249, 378 
Totalisators, 195, 368, 369, 379 
Radiography (see Wireless) 
Pailways, Private, 346 
Railways. State, 329-346, 353-356 
Accidents, 355 
Administration. 329 
Citv Electric, 332 
Coal Supvlies, 354, 667 
Electric Services, 332 
Electricity Works, 353, 499, 653 
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Railways, State—continued. 
Employees, 354, 555 
Institute, 231 
Pensions, 174-177 
Wages, 354 
Fares, 341-348 
Finances, 322-337, 391, 399 
Capital Cost, 330, 332 
Haruings, 333-357, 399 
Expenses, 332-336, 399 
Interest, 352, 899, 417 
Loan Expenditure, 333, 406, 
407 
Non-Paying Lines, 335 
Freight Charges, 343 
Gauges, 346 
Goods Carried, 339 
Gradients, 344 
Interest on Loan Expenditure, 
332, 399, 417 
Length—Route, 330-332 
Track, 331 
Lines under Construction, 330 
Passengers, 337-338 
Rail Motor Services, 345 
Rolling Stock, 845, 629 
Safety Appliances, 344 
Traffic, 337-340 
Victorian Border Lines, 345 
Workshops, 347 
Rainfall, 7-10 
Area Series, 7 
Index— 
Dairying Districts, 835 
Sheep Districts. 808 
Wheat Districts. 741 
In Divisions—Annual, 8-17, 693 
Mouthly, 10 
In Sydney, 14 
Seasonal Distribution, 8, 741, 808, 
835 
Raisins, 767. 776, 782 
Rates and Taxes (see Taxation) 
Rationing of Commodities— 
Butter, 840 
Clothing, 521 
Petrol, 521 
Sugar. 521, 529, 765 
Tea, 521, 529 
Tobaceo, 521 
Tyres (ribber), 521 


Real Estate Transactions, 423, 424, 
474, 475 

Mortgages, 477-479 

Transfers, 279, 475 

Valuations, 484 
Real Property Act, 474 
Reception Houses for Insane, 165 
Reciprocity in Oversea Trade, 291- 

293 
Recreation (see Entertainments) 
Recreation Reserves, 193. 874 

Loan Ernenditure. 496, 407 
Referenda, Commorwealth Constita- 

tion. 24. 34 

Legislative Conncil of N.S.W., 24 
Reformatories, 277 
Refriceration— 

Cold Stores. 519 

Tea made. 634 

Meat Works, 649 
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Registration— 
Aliens, 65 
Architects, 173 
Bills of Sale, 477 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, 72 
Companies, 452 
Copyrights, 272 
Dentists, 156 
Dogs, 368, 369 
Factories, 560 
Farm Produce Ageuts, 519, 779 
land Titles, 270, 474 
Medical Practitioners, 156 
Money Lenders, 475 
Mortgages, 477 
Motor Vehicles, 357-358 
Nurses, 156 
Optonietrists, 156 
Patents, 272 
Pharmacists, 156 
Fegistrar-General, 270 
Revenue from Fees, 594 
Shipping, 204 
Shops, 560, 566 
Stock Brands, 824 
Trade Marks and Designs, 272 
Veterinary Surgeons, 825 
Religions— 
Census Records, 206 
Marriages, 77 
Ministers Ticensed, 73 
Population, 206 
Prisoners, 281 
School Children, 214, 215 
Instruction, 214 
Religious Immigration Schemes, 69-70 
Schools, 214, 215, 225, 226 


Ronian Catholic, 215, 223, 


995, 226 
Social Work— 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 166, 
226 
University Colleges, 232 
Rents, House, 040-542 
Census Reecrds, 540 
Fair Rents Court, 260, 541 
Index Numbers, 543, 544 
Reduction Act, 540 
Regulation, 260, 540 
War-time. 541 
Representatives, House of (Common- 
wealth Parliament), 32 
Reproduction Rates (see Births) 
Research— 
Aeneulnire, 710, 766 
airving. 831 
Health, 118, 138 
Industrial, 598 
Mining, 661, 682 
Pastoral, 807, 825 
Reserves. Bank, 429 
Gold— 
Banks, 425 
Note Issne, 427 
Reserves, Land, 193, 874 
Reservoirs, Water, 512, 515, 875 
Finances, 406, 407 ; 
Retail Delivery Serviees— ! 
War-time, 522 
Bread. 524 
Milk, 527 


Retail Prices (see Prices) 
Retail Stores— 
Closing Hours, 575 
Employment, 554, 566 
By Class of Store, 566 
By Occupation, 567 
Ry Sex, 554, 566 
Index, 554 
Registration, 566 
Returned Soldiers (sce Soldiers, Re- 
turned) 
Rige— 
Cultivation, 725, 726, 762 
Area, 725, 726, 762 
Holdings, 724, 762 
Jrrigation Areas, 782 
Planting and Harvesting 
Dates, 737 
Production, 725, 726, 762, 
782 
Value, 727, 762 
Exports, 763 
Faetory Output, 633 
Marketing Board, 520, 763 
Prices, 538 
Richniond River County Council, 484 
Rifle Clubs, 35 
Riverina— 
Agriculture— 
Fertilizers, 735 
Lands, 707, 723 
Machinery, 732 
Vineyards, 767 
County Councils, 484, 502 
Dairying, 886 
Factories, 605, 606, 693 
Lambing, 798 
Land Settlement, 687-689, 691- 
698, 708, 723 
Meteorology, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
693 
Mining, 657. 693 
Population, 693 
Vevetables, 778 
Vineyards, 767 
Wheat. 6938 
Woolclip, 693 
Rivers— 
Drainage Areas, 4 
Irrigation Schemes, 780, 784 
Jieneth, 4 
Navigation, 300 
Roads, 317 
Accidents, 364-366 
Administration, 317 
Commonwealth Grants, 321 
Government Expenditure, 319- 
325, 328, 406, 407, 506 
from Loans, 324, 406, 407 
Leugth, 317 
Toeal Rates, 5°90, 490, 493 
Main Roads, 318-325 
Emplovees of Department, 
555 
Finances, 319-325 
Motor Taxes (see Motor 
Vehicles) 
Petre} Dutv Alotted to Roads, 
322, 322, 324 
Transnort Services (see Trans- 
port), 
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Hoyal Australian ir Force, 36 

Australian Navy, 36 

Military College, 35 

Shipwreck Relief and Humane 
Society, 306 

Roral Society for Welfare of 
Mothers and Babies, 97, 143 
Royalties— 
Mining, 394, 681 
Timber, 394, 863 
Rubber Goods— 

Factories, 604, 622, 652 
Employment, 610, 612 
Production, 626, 635, 652 

Tyres, Rationing, 521 

War-time Control, 521 

Rural— 

Co-operative Societies, 455, 456 

Credit, 487-441, 455, 711 

Edueation, 207, 208, 221, 224 

Employment, 551 

Finance, 437-441, 455, 711 
Relief to Settlers, 711, 877 

Industries (see also Agriculture, 

Dairving, Pastoral), 685 
Capital Invested, 696 
ie Employment, 551-553, 696, 
733, 740 
Government Assistance, 711, 
754 
Machinery used, 731-733 
Production, 593-596, 695, 
725, 821 
Gross Value, 593, 694, 
727, 821, 857 
Net Value, 595, 694, 
729, 821 
Wages, 553, 592, 697 
Rates, 588, 589 

Lands, 685, 722, 723 
Cultivated, 722, 723 
Mortgages, 477 
Taxation, 368-370, 381, 489 
Value, 484, 689-692 

Assessed for Tax, 381 

Population, 47 

Schools, 207, 216, 220, 221, 224 
Medical Inspection, 145 

Settlement, 685, 868 

Rural Bank of N.S.W., 438-441, 711 

Assistance to Home Builders, 

189-191, 440 
Settlers, 441, 771-721, 901, 
903 

Interest Rates, 449, 718 

Staff, 551 
Pensions, 175 

Rye, 725 


$ 


Salaries (see Wages) 

Sales Tax, 243, 388 

‘Savings Banks, 441-444 
Assistance for Home Builders. 

189-190 

Interest Rates, 445, 449 
School, 215 

Saw Mills, 652, 861 

Scarlet Fever Cases, 109, 161 
Deaths, 105, 109 


Scholarships and Bursaries— 
School, 223, 236 
University, 252, 234, 236 
Schools (see also Edueation and 
Teachers). 
Advisory Bodies, 208, 229 
Agricultural, 207, 216, 220, 221, 
224 
Broadcast Instruction, 209 
Commercial, 207, 216, 220, 224, 
234 
Compulsory Attendance, 207 
Domestic Science, 207, 216, 220, 
224 
Examinations, 227. 
Forestry, 222 
Kindergarten, 226 
Purents and Citizens’ Associa- 
tions, 209 
Primary, 207, 217, 223 
Private, 210, 223-226 
Ages of Pupils, 213, 226 
Charitable, 226 
Denominational, 215, 226 
Enrolment, 210-215, 223-226 
Roman Catholic, 223, 226 
Secondary, 228, 225, 226 
Pupils, 211, 225 
Ages, 213 
Attendance, 212, 217-221, 225 
Compulsory, 207 
Census Records, 210 
Enrolment, 210-213, 217-221, 
225 
Medical and Dental Care, 
145, 152 
Expenditure, 139, 145, 
242 
Mentally deficient, 152 
Religions, 214, 215, 226 
Religions Instruction, 214 
Rural, 207, 216, 220, 221, 224 
Savings Banks, 215 
Scholarships and Bursaries, 232, 
234, 236 
Secondary— 
Private, 223-226 
State, 207, 216, 220, 228 
State— 
Administration, 208 
Central, 216 
Classification, 216 
Commercial, 207, 216, 220, 
221 
Continuation, 216, 220, 221 
7 Correspondence, 216, 218 
‘ Domestic Science, 207, 216, 
; 220, 221 
: Enrolment, 210-213, 219 
Evening, 220 
Expenditure, 241-243, 396 
Primary, 207, 217 
Secondary, 216, 218, 219 
Bursaries, 234, 236 
Special, 222 
Subsidised, 216, 217 
Technical, 216, 220, 228-251 
Technical, 207, 216, 220, 928-231 
Ages of Students. 230 
Enrolment. 229-221 
Expenditure, 229 
Teachers, 229 
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Scientific Societies, 243 
Sea Carriage of Goods Acts, 296 
Seamen— 

Compensation for Accidents, 305, 


561 

Engagements and Discharges, 
304 

Maritime Industry Commission 
574 


Mercantile Marine Offices, 305 
Wages, 305, 574 
Seasons, 6 
Dates of Planting and Harvest- 
ing, 737 
Senate of Commonwealth Parliament, 
32 
Settlement, Land (see Land). 
Sewerage Services, 592, 503, 513, 516 
Finances, 395, 402, 406, 407, 502, 
507, 512 
Sexes of Children Born, §3, 84 
Population, 54 
Shale, Oil, 658, 668 
Shallow Bores, 788 
Share Farming, 698, 734 
In Divisions, 703, 705, 706, 708 
Sheep (see also Mutton and Wool), 
790, 794-799 
Breeds, 798 
Districts, Rainfall, 808 
Grazing and Wheat Growing, 796 
Import Subsidies, 790 
In Comnonwealth and States, 
793 
Interstate Imports and Exports, 
796 


Irrigation Areas, 782 

Lambing, 795 

Prices, 813 

Shearing— 
Wage Rates, 588, 589 
Zouing, 547, 802 

Skins, British Government Pur- 

chase, 805 

Fellmongering, 643, 805 
Tanning, 644 

Slaughtering, 523, 814-816 

Sheriff of Supreme Court, 267 
Shipping, 297 

Coasting Trade Licenses, 295 

Control, 295 

Ferries, 300 

Freight Rates. 301 
Wartime Regulation, 53: 

Insurance, 467, 470 
War Risks. 472 

Legislation, 295 

Maritime Industry Commission, 
574 

Marine Inquiry Courts, 257, 306 

Maritime Services Board, 296, 
297, 298 

Mortgages, 477 

eee Transport Association, 
O1 

Ports (see also Ports), 301-304 
Charges, 301-304 

Quarantine, 296 

Registers, 304 
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Shipping—continued. 
War-time Regulations— 
Eniployment, 374 
Fares and #reight Rates, 535 
Marine Risks, 472 
Maritime industry Commis- 
sion, 574 
Stevedoring Commission, 57% 
Wrecks, 306 
Court of Marine Inquiry, 
257, 306 
Shires, 482 
Area, 46, 482, 484 
Elections, 483 
Finances, 491-496, 503 
Loaus, 598, 510, 511 
Government Assistance, 485, 496, 
504 
Population, 46, 484 
Rates, 368, 369, 489 
Roads, 317 
Urban Areas, 483 
Valuation of Property, 484, 487- 
488 
Shops— 
Building Permits, 182 
Closing Hours, 575 
Employment— 
By Class of Shop, 566 
Occupation, 567 
Sex, 566-568 
Index, 554 
Registered, 566 
Sickness— 
Friendly Society Benefits, 166- 
169 
In Gaols, 280 
Treatment, 156 
Silage (see Fodder Conservation) 
Silicosis, Workers’ Compensation, 564 
Silos, Grain, 751 
Silver— 
Coinage, 425 
Exports, 673 
Mining, 671 
Employment, 658 
Grants to Prospectors, 682 
Prices, 426, 679 
Production, 640, 670, 672, 673 
Sinking Funds — 
Loeal Government, 510, 512 
National Debt, 392, 419-421 
Skins and Hides— 
British Government Purchase, 805 
Exports, 823 
Fellmongering, 631, 643, 805 
Leather made, 626, 631, 644 
Ocean Freights, 301 
Tanneries. 642 
Slaughtering of Livestock, 523, 814- 
816 
Slum Clearance, 188 
Smallpox— 
Cases, 148 
Deaths. 108 
Smelting Works. 639, 640 
Soap Factories. 628 
Prices, 537 
Production, 626 628. #38 
Social Aid Services, 139, 192 
Condition, 137 
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Societies—- 
Chari 142, 154 ; 
Co-op ve, 1B1, 193, 422, 455 
Building, 191, 422, 455, 457 
Taxation of Income, 370, 885 
Educational and Scientific, 243 
Friendly, 166, 458-460 
Soil Conservation, 702 
Erosiow, 702 
Soldiers (see also War), 35 
Returned— 
Rursaries for Children, 238 
Homes, 193 
Pensions, 17.7 
Tax Exemption, 370, 382 
Preference in Employment, 
577 
Settloment on Land, 899 
Solicitors, 268. 269 
Sneiter (ace Zine). 
Spirits (see Trtoxiesnts). 
St. Goarge County Council, 484, 499- 
501 
Stamp Duties, 368, 369, 378 
Standards— 
Coinage. 425 
Fneinueering, 598 
Food. 518 
Pure Food Act, 519 
Spirits, 202 
Time. 17 | 
Weights end Measures, 519 
Wheat, 750 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 457 
State— 
Ahbattoirs, 814 
Assistance for Homebuilders, 
189, 440 
Setilers. 409, 440, 711, 754 
Asviums for Infirm, 142 
Business Undertakings, 399-400 
Toan Exnenditure, 406-408 
Charitable Relief, 137 
Child Welfare. 149-155 
Coal Mine, 662 
Edneation Svstem. 207 
Employees, 554-556 
Factories, 603 
Industria] Arbitration, 573 
Pensions, 174. 
Postal, 314 
Railwavs and Tramways, 
354,. 555 
Teachers, 210 
Wages Bill, 556, 592 
Living, 583 
‘Factories, 603 
Finances, 367, 389 
¥Vorests, 859 
Government. 18, 22 
Hospitals, 157, 159 
Housing. Sehemes, 188, 191, 193 
Tnsuranee Office, 470 
Tabour Exchanges, 557 
Lotteries, 196, 395 
Marketing Bureau, 520 : 
Medical Services, 187, 140, 142, 
145 
Omnibus. Services, 347, 363 
Railways, 329-346, 855-356 
Tramways, 347-356 


Statute of Westminster, 18 
Steel Production, 626, 629, 639 
Still-births, 87, &9 
Registration, 72 
Stock Exchange Index, 453 
Investments Control, 422, 423 
Stock, Live (see Live Stock). 
Street-trading (Children) Licenses, 
155 
Strikes (see Industrial Disputes), 
Subsiilies (see also Bounties)— 
Dairying, 831, 845 
Fertilisers, 736 
Meat Canning, 818, 819 
Sugar Agreement, 529, 765 
Cane, 724, 725-727, 729 
Planting and Harvesting 
Dates, 737, 764 
Production, 725-727, 729, 
764 
Consumption, 523, 529 
Exports— 
Valuation, 287 
Marketing, 529, 647, 765 
Millis, 647, 764: 
Prices, 529, 764 
Retail, 529, 538 
To Fruit Canners, 774 
Wholesale, 537 
Produetion, 626, 633, 647, 764, 
765 
Rationing, 521, 529, 765 
Refinery, 647 
Used: in- Factories, 529, 647, 659 
Suicides, 105, 134 
Superannuation (see Pensions). 
Superphosphate Used in Agriculture, 
734-737 
Supreme Court, 249, 254 
Swine (see Pigs). 
Sydney (see also Metropolitan Dis- 
trict )—~ 
City— 
Area, 46, 482, 484 
Building Permits, 179, 184 
Corporation Act, 482, 490 
Electric Railway, 332 
Finances, 494, 496, 498 
Loaus, 506 
Housing, 198 
Library, 245 
Markets, 519, 529 
Parks, 194 
Population, 47-51, 58, 484 
Density, 46 
Rates, 368, 269, 490 
Valuations, 484, 487 
County Council Electr‘rity Under- 
taking, 484, 498-501, 
653 
Charges, 530 
Distance from London, 1 
Harbour, 297 
Administration, 297, 32 
Finances, 299, 302, 391, 399 
Loan Expenditure, 406 
Port Charges, 302. 
Tides, 17 
Wharfage, 298 
BRates,. 308 ee 
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Sydney—~continued. 
Harbour Bridge, 

490 

Cost, 326 
Finanees, 827, 406, 421 


298, 326-328, 


Passengers (‘Tram), 351, 
352 
Rates, 490, 493 
Tolls, 327 
{ Meteorology, 12, 13, 14 
Observatory, 16° 
Wool Sales, 802 
T 
Tablelands Division— 
Agticultural Lands, 704, 723 
Machinery, 732 
Dairy Products, 836 
Factories, 605, 'B06, 695 
area used, 700, 735 
Lambing, 797 
dusnd Settlement, 687, 691, 704 


Livestock, 793, 847 

Maize Growing, 758 

Meteorology, 9, 10, 14, 693 

Mining, 654, 657 

Oats Production, 760 

Physical Features, 3 

Population, 47, 693 
Density, 47 

Vegetables, 778 

Wheat Growing, 693, 740 

Woolclip, 693, 801 


Tallow— 
Freight Rates, Ocean, 301 
Production, 626, 628, 638 
Used in Soap Factories, 638 
Tannvorth—Building Permits, 186 
Tauneries, 643 
Tariff Board, 283 
Tariffs, 288-293 
Acts, 283 


Exchange Adjustment, 284 

Exeise, 294 

oe Preservation Aet, 597, 

Petrol Duty for Roads, 322, 
33 

Primage Duty, 289 

Reciprocal Agreements, 291 

Special War Duty, 290 


Taronga Park Zoological Gardens, 
194 

Taxation— 
Commonwealth, 367, 369 


Bank Notes, 426 
Companies, 385 
Customs and Excise Duties, 
288-293 
Primage, 289 
Estate Duties, 386 
FExeess Profits, 424 
Flour, 389, 525, 754, 757 
Gitt Duty, 387 
Gold, 389, 670 


323, 
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Taxation—continued. 
Common wealth—continued. 
income, 381-386 
Companies, 3885 
Payment by Instalments, 
383 
War, 383 
Tiand, 350 
Pay-roll, 888, 549 
Sales, 388 
Wool, 389, 807 


Loeal, 367-369, 489-496 

City of Sydney, 490 

Harbour Bridge, 327, 490, 
493 

Main Roads, 320, 490, 493 

Municipalities, 489-496 

Shires, 489-496 

Water and Sewerage Rates, 
368, 490, 513, 516 

State, 367-380 

Bank Notes, 426 

Betting, 195, 368, 369, 378 

Cowt of Review, 258 

Entertainments, 197, 368, 
380 

Family 
369 

Flour Tax, aay 727 

Income, 868, 370-374 
Companies, 372, 376 

Land, 3868, 3870 

Motor Vehicles, 360-362, 368, 


Endowment, 368, 


380 
Probate, 368, 376-378 
Racing, 195, 197, 198, 368, 
378 


Social Services 368, 374 
Stamp Duties, 368, 378 
Totalisator, 368, 378, 379 
Unemployment Relief, 368, 
374-376 
Wages, 368, 374 
Taxi-cabs— 
Aecidents, 366 
Registration, 359 
Tea— 
Consumption, 523, 529 
Imports, 529 
Prices— 
Retail, 538, 539 
Wholesale, 537 
Rationing, 521, 529 < 
Teachers— 
Private Schools— 
Number, 210, 225 
Training, 239 
State Schools— 
Classification, 240 
Married Wonien, 206 
Number, 210, 555 
High Schools, 219 
Teehnical, 229 


Training— 
Colleges, 2328 
Students, 239 
University Fees 
239 
University, 235 


Remitted, 
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Technical Education, 207, 216, 220, 
“24, 228-231 
Advisory Committees, 229 
Ages ot Students, 23 
Commonwealth Grants, 395 
Enrolments, 229-231 
Expenditure, 229 
Rauway Institute, 231 
Road ‘fransport and Tramways 
Institute, 241 
Teachers, 229 
Telegraphs, 31it 
Telegrams, 312 
Wireless, 3i2 
Telephones, 313 
‘Temperature, 11-17 
TVenaney Law, 540 
Tenaney of Rural Ioldings, 687 
Lextiles— 
Factories, 604, 605, 640, 642 
Production, 626, 630, 641-643 
Theatres— 
Employment of Children, 155 
Licenses, 194 
Taxable Adiissions, 197-198 
Tick, Cattle, 825 
Tides, 17 
Vile Factories, 637 
Imports, 637 
Production, 627, 637 
Timber (see also Forestry)— 
Charcoal for Producer Gas, 863 
Consumption, 622, 623, 861 
Firewood Used in Factories, 622 
Freight Rates, Ocean, 301 
Imports and Exports, 861, 862 
Prices, 537 
Royalties, 394, 863 
Saw Mills, 652, 861 
Eniployment, 652, 861 
Production, 626, 634, 652, 
861 
Time, Standard, 17 
Tin— 
Miners, 658 
Mining, 674 
Grants to Prospectors, 682 
Prices, 679 
Production, 640, 670, 674 
Tobaeco— 
Consumption, 204, 651 
Caltivation— 
Area, 725, 726, 766 
Holdings, 724 
Planting and Harvesting 
Dates, 737 
Production, 725, 726, 766 
Factories, 651 
Production, 626, 634, 651 
Juveniles, Supply Prohibited, 
150, 204 
Licenses to Sell, 205 
Prices, 53° 
Rationing, 521 
Tomatoes— 
Cultivation, 725, 726, 776, 777 
Pulp Mede, 623 
“Torrens” Title (Land), 474 
Totalisators on Racecourses, 195 
Investments, 195 
Tax, 195, 368, 3878, 379 


Tourist Bureau (Government), 5 
Receipts, 39d 
Resorts, 4 
Tourists—Arrivals and Departures, 
63 
Towns (see also Municipalities) — 
hands Valued for ‘ax, 381 
Planning—Advisory Board, 178 
Population, 52-53 
Tractors on Farms, 731-733 
Trade and Commerce, 283 
By Commodities (see Exports 
and Imports) 
Customs Act, 283 
Tariff, 288 
Excise Tariff, 294 
Interstate, 283 
Ottawa Agreement, 290 
Oversea, Exports, 283, 287, 422 
By Coumouities (see Ix- 
ports) 
Marketing 
284 
Valuation of Goods, 287 
Value, 287 
Oversea, Iinports, 283, 286, 422 
By Commodities (see In- 
ports) 
Division of Import Preeure- 
ment, 285 
Lease-Lend Act, 285 
Sales Tax, 293, 388 
Valuation of Goods, 286 
Value, 287 
Primage Duty, 289 
Publicity, 284 
Reciprocity, 291 
Representation Abroad, 284 
‘Vaviffs, 283, 288-294 
Exchange Adjustment, 290 
Industries Preservation, 293 
Reciprocal Agreements, 291- 
293 
Wartime Regulations, 284-286, 
422 
Trade Marks— 
Registrations, 272 
Cnions, 568, 569 
Traffic (see also Transport )— 
Accidents, 300, 355, 364-366 
Offenders, 263 
Regulation, 274, 357 
Tramways— 
Private, 353 
State, 347-356 
Accidents, 355 
Administration, 347 
Employees, 354, 555 
Pensions, 175 
Wages, 354 
Fares, 302 
Finanees, 348-351, 391 
Loan Expenditure, 406 
407 
Gauge, 347 
Traffic, 351, 8452 
Workshops, 353 
Transport Services— 
Co-ordination, 845 
Ferries, 300, 326 
Land, 315-366 
Motor, 847, 357, 3638 


Organisations, 
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Transport Services—continued. 
Omnibuses, 347-306, 565 
Railways, 329-346, 353, 356 
Roads and Bridges, 317, 328 
Shipping, 295 
Tramways, 347-356 
Wages Bill (Government), 354 

Rates, 588 

Trawling (Fish), 524, 866 

Treasury Biils, 392, 411, 447 

Triplets Born, 88, 89 

Truancy, 150 

Trust Funds at State Treasury, J90 

403 

Trustee, Public, 269 

Trusts, Commissions and Boards, 26 

Tuberculosis— 

Cases, 161 

Compensation, 564 
Deaths, 104, 105, 112-115 
Treatment, 162 

Tungsten, 670, 675 

Turkeys, 850 

Tutorial Classes (University), 236, 

243 
Twins Born, 88, 89 
Typhoid Fever, Cases Notified, 107 
161 
Deaths, 105, 107 
Tyres (Rubber), Rationing, 521 


U 
Unemployment, 548 
Census Records, 548 
Family Endowment Claimants, 
147 
Jnemployment Relief, 556 
Expenditure by State, 139, 558 
Loans, 406, 407 
‘ Homes, 139, 191 
Recipients, 558 
Social Aid Services, 139 
Tax, 368, 374-376, 390 
Works, 557 
Unions, Industrial, 570 
Preference to Members, 577 
Unions, Trade, 568, 569 
United Kingdom— 
Tariff Preference, 288 
War Purchases (see War) 
United States of America— 
Lease-Lend Act, 285 
University of Sydney, 232 
Appointments Board, 236 
Courses, 232 
Degrees Conferred, 234 
Finances, 233 
Fisher Library, 245 
Psychiatry Course, 164 
Staff, 235 
Students, 210, 235 
Tutorial Classes, 256, 248 


Vv 
Vaccination (Smallpox), 108 


Valuation of Estates for Probate, 252 
ot Goods Imported .and  kx- 
parted, us6 
Land— 
Court, 256 
Fees, 34 
For ‘Taxation, 381 
Rural, 689-6y2, $77 
Valuation of Property -for Local 
Rates, 484-489 
Valuer-General, 485 
Vegetables (see dso Onions, Pota- 
toes, Pumpkins, Tomatoes} 
Canning, 633, 774 
Cultivation, 776-779 
Area, 725-727, 776 
Market Gardens, 724, 776 
Production, 724, 776 
Markets, 519, 423 
Prices, 537, 538 
Supply, 529 
Venereal Diseases, Treatment, 163 
Veterinary Science, 824 
University Course, 234 
Degrees Conferred, 23 
Veterinary Surgeons Registered, 825 
Victorian Border Railways, 345 
Vineyards (see also Wine), 724, 767, 
782 
Violence, Deaths, 105, 133 
Vital Statisties, 72 
Vocational Guidance, 208 
Voters, Parliamentary (see Elections) 


Ww 
Wages, 581-592 
Basie or Living, 581 
Australian States, 584 
By Industry, ete. 


Charitable Organisations, 
143 

Factories, 592, 602, 604, 
619, 623 


Fire Brigades, 518 
Government Employees, 354, 
556, 592 
Schools, 242 
Transport Services, 354 
Hospitals-— 
Mental, 165 
Publie, 159 
Mining, 592, 655-657 
Police, 275 
Railways and Tramways, 
354 
Rural, 558, 592, 696 
University, 233 
Index, 591 
Rates by Oceupation, 588-590 
Building, 588, 596 
Factory, 588, 590 
Government Employees, 583 
Mining, 588, 596, 592 
Rural Tudustries, 588, 589, 
697 
Seamen, 305, 590 
Transport, 588, 590 
Tax, 868, 374 
Total Paid in New South Wales, 
505, 592 
War-time Regulation, 425, S581 


Wagga Wagga Building Permits, 186 


Wakool Irrigation District, 785 
War (1914-18) 
Returued Soldiers— 


INDEX. 


Bursaries for Children, 238 


Homes, 193 
Pensions, 173 


Tax Exemption, 370, 
382 


Preference in Employment, 


577 
Settlement on Land, 899 
War (1939)— 
Aliens Control, 65 
Building Control, 178, 423 


Coal aud Coal Mining Control, 


661 


Compensation for War Risks— 


Civil Defence Volunteers, 471 


Civilians, 471 
Damage te Property, 472 
Marine Insurance, 472 


Contracts with British Govern- 


meut— 

Butter, 828, 844 
Dried Fruits, 775 
Eggs, 854 

Meat, 818, 821 
Metals, 679 ; 
Sheep Skins, 805 
Wool, 803 


Economic Organisation Regula- 


lations, 424 
Employment, 545-547, 574 
Allied Works, 547 


Apprenticeship Dilution, 559 


Civil Construction 
547 


Corps, 


Dilution of Skilled Labour, 


545, 559 

Man Power, 546, 685 
Munition Works, 574 
Rural Labour, 698, 839 


: Shearing of Sheep Zoning, 


547, 802 


Women’s Employment Board, 


547, 574, 581, 586 
Finanee— 


Banking Control, 422, 428 


Capital Issues, 422, 423, 452 


Cash Orders, 425, 476 


Company Restrictions, 422, 
452 


Debtors Relief, 474 


Gold Restrictions, 422, 671 
Hire Purchases, 425, 476 


4 Interest Rates, 423, 424, 445 


Bank Advances, 
445 
Deposits, 445 


Savings, 445 


422, 


Building Society Loans, 


422, 445 
Hire Purchases, 424 
Mortgages, 450 
Loans, 367, 410 


Savings Certificates, 410 
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War (1939)—continued 


Finance-—continued. 


Monetary and Overseas Ex- 
change Control, 284, 422 
Export or Transfer of 
Securities, 422 
Investment in Pro- 
perty or Securities, 
422, 423 
Moratorium, War 
479 
Mortgages, 422, 477 
Interest Rates, 450 
Sales of Real Estate, 423, 
424, 475 
Foodstuff Reserves, 711 
Holidays, Annual and Publie, 577 
Industrial Arbitration, 573-574 
Maritime Industry Commis- 
sion, 574 
Stevedoring Commission, 574 
Waterside Employment, 574 
Manufacturing Industries Organi- 
sation, 597-598 
Marketing of Commodities— 
Apples and Pears, 773 
Barley, 762 . 
Dairy Products, 828 
Eggs, 834 
Wheat, 749, 755 
Wool, 803 
Minerals Production Control, 682 
Mobilisation of Services and Pro- 
perty, 424 
Prices Regulation, 581-535 
Sea Transport— 
Freight and Passenger 
Fares, 535 
Rationing, 521, 522, 529 
Butter, 840 
Clothing, Housebold Linen, 
ete., 522 
Liquid Fuels, 521 
Sugar, 521, 529 
Tea, 521, 529 
Tobaeeo, 521 
Retail Delivery Services Control, 
522, 525, 527 
Supplies of Commodities Control, 
520 
Apples and Pears, 772 
Barley, 762 
Dairy Products, 521, 828 
Eggs, 854 
Fertilisers, 736 
Fodder, 702 
Fruits, Dried, 775 
Meat, 818 
Minerals, 682 
Potatoes, 779 
Rabbitskins, 823 
Sheepskins, 805 
Timber, 862 
Tobaceo, 521, 766 
Wheat, 755 
Wool, 803 
Taxation— 
Companies, 385 
Customs Duty, 290 
Excess Profits, 424 4 


Service, 
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War (1939)—continued. 
‘Laxation—continued. 
&xemptions for Members of 705, 728 
Forces, 370, 376, 382, 383, Livestock, 793, 834, 847 
387 Maize Growing, 708 
Gold, 389, 670 Meteorology, », 10, 15, 693 
incomes, 383 Mining, 60/ 
Companies, 385 Oats, Production, 760 
Tenaney and Rents, 541 Population, 47, 693 
Trade, Overseas, 284-286, 422 Density, 47 
Exchange, 284, 422 Vegetables, 778 
Export Licenses, 285, 422 Wheat, 698, 740 
Import Licenses, 284, 422 Wool, 6938, 801 
Lease-Lend Act, 285 2 Westminster, Statute of, 18 
_ trading with the Enemy, 285 Wharfage— 
Wages, 425, 546, 573, 581 At “Newcastle, 299 
War Service Homes for Seamen, At Sydney, 298 


Western Slopes—continued. 
and Settiement, u87, 688, 691, 


306 Bee aa Aras 
Wheat Industry Stabilisation, Ree rs a einiconas or 
G34, 755 anes 


Consumption, 646, 748 
barming— 
Area, 725, 726, 738-7 
Suitavle for, 738 
Bounties, 754 
Crop, 596, 725, 726, 739, 747 
Average per acre, 742, 
743 
By Divisions, 693, 740 
By Size, 746 
Value, 596, 727, 729 
Employment (wartime), 740 
Fallowing, 743 
Farms, 724, 746 
Size, 746 


Water Conservation— 
Domestic Supplies, 391, 400, 512- 
513 


Catchment Areas, 875 
Finances, 367, 395, 400, 502, 
513-517 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407, 
502, 513, 516 
Rates, 368, 489, 513, 516 
Reservoirs, 512, 515 
Flood Control, 786 
irrigation, 780-788 
Bores, 787-789 
Commission, 780 
Peewee Government Assistance, 754 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 407, Hay, 725, 726, 789, 763 
781 Horses Used, 732 
Reservoirs, 780, 784 Irrigation Areas, 769, 782 
Settlements, 780, 901 : Marginal Areas Reconstrue- 
Wealth, Private, 481 ‘ tion, 720 . 
Weather, 6 Planting and Harvesting 
Rainfall—Indexes, 741, 808, 835 _ Dates, 737 0 
Weights and Measures (Standard), Rainfall Index, 741, 742 
519 Shares System, 698 
Western Division— Tractors Used, 732-733 
Agriculture, 708 Varieties Grown, 745 


Fertilisers used, 700, 732 
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Machinery, 732 
Dairy Products, 836 
Factories, 605, 606, 693 
Laud Board, 260, 868, 891 
Livestock, 793, 812 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 15, 16, 698 
Mining, 657, 693 
Pastoral Lands, 708 
Population, 46, 47, 693 
Settlement, 687, 708, 723, 869 

Tenure, 687, 891 
Unincorporated Area, 46, 487 
Vegetables, 778 
Wheat, 693, 740, 741, 743, 748 
Wool, 693, 801 


Western Slopes— 


Agriculture, 706 
Fertilisers Used, 700, 785 
Machinery, 732 
Share Farming, 699 
Dairy Products, 836 
Factories, 605, 606 
Lambing, 796 


Flour (see Flour). 
Marketing, 749 
Acquisition by  Conmon- 
wealth, 755 
Bulk Handling, 298 
750 
Elevators, 750 
Loan Expenditure, 406, 
407 
Revenue, 394, 752 
Exports, 739 
Interstate, 749 
Valuation, 287 
F.A.Q, Standard, 750 
Freights— 
Ocean, 301, 753 
Railway, 343 
Grading, 750 
Pools, 751, 756 
Prices, 753 
Home Consumption, 754 
To Farmer, 596, 753, 7 
Wholesale, 536, 731, 75: 
Index, 537 
Stabilisation Plan, 754, 755 


406, 


, 


INDEX, 937 


Wholesale Prices (see Prices). 
Whooping-cough, Deaths, 105, 110 
Widewced Persons, 58 
Re-marriages, 74 
Widows’ Pensions, 139, 148 
Government Aid, 151 
Wife and Child Desertion, 150, 152 
Winds, 6 
Wine— 
.Bounty on Exports, 598, 768 
Consumption, 202 
Grapes Marketing Board, 520 
Licenses to Sell, 198-201 
Production, 634, 767, 769, 782 
Vineyards— 
Area, 725, 767, 782 
Production, 725, 727, 729 
Wireless Apparatus Made, 630, 635 
Wireless Broadcasting, 313 
Educational, 209 
Licenses, 313 
Wireless Telegraphy, 312 
Telephony, 312 
Wollongong— 
Basie Wage, 582 
Building Permits, 181, 186 
Labour Exchange Registrations, 
557 
Meteorology, 13 
Population, 47, 52 
Women— 
Breadwinners, 547 
Eligible for Election to Parlis- 
ment, 23, 24, 206 
Employment, 547, 550 
Factory Workers, 206, 547, 
551, 604, 612-617 
Nurses, 156 
Police, 274 
Retail Stores, 567 
Rural Workers, 552, 697 


We Teachers, 210, 219, 240 
War-time Regulations, 547, 
574, 581 
Franchise (Parliamentary), 27, 
28, 206 


Votes, 29, 33 
Prisoners, 278 
Status, 206, 232 
Trade Unionists, 206, 569 
University Students, 235 
Wages, 581 
Basic or Living, 582, 583 
In Factories, 619 
Rural Industries, 552 

Wood (see Timber). 

Wool (see also Sheep), 799-807 
Auction Sales (Sydney), 802 
Australian Wool Board, 807 
British Government Purchase, 

803 
Cloth Made, 626, 630, 642 
Consumption in Factories, 641, 
805 
Expotts, Valuation, 287 
Felluongering, 643. 800, 805 
Freiehts—Ocean, 301 
Railway, 343 


Wool—continued. 
Index of Rainfall and Clip, 808 
Liens, 477 
Marketing, 802 

Central Comittee, 803-805 
Publicity, 807 
Mills, 641 
Prices— 
Appraised for British Con- 
tract, 804 
Sydney Auctions, 596, 806 
To Australian Manufae- 
turers, 805 
Wholesale, 536, 537 
Production, 596, 799-801 
By Divisions, 693 
Per Sheep, 800 
Research, 807 
Scouring, 626, 643 
Shearers’ Wages, 588, 589 
Tax, 389, 807 
Value, 596, 799, 822 
Woolpacks, Prices, 537 

Workers (see Employment). 

Workers’ Compensation, 561-566, 684 
Commission, 256, 561 
Insurance, 468, 469, 470 

Cost, 565 
Seamen, 305, 561 

Workers’ Eduatioual Association, 236, 
243 

World— 

Infantile Mortality Rates, 100 
Population, 61 
Reproduction Rates, 82 

Wrecks, Ship, 257, 306 

Wyangala Dam, 784 
Loan Expenditure, 407 


1 


Y 
Yaneo Irrigation Area-— 
Land Board, 260, 869 
Yarns— 
Factory Cousumption, 642 
Manufacture, 641 
Youth— 
Apprenticeship, 228, 559 
Employment— 
Factories, 560, 615 
Mines, 659 
Shops, 566 
Offenders, 261 
Technical Edueation, 216, 220, 
224, 228 
Vocational Guidance, 208 


Zz 

Zine, 670, 671 

British Government Purchase, 

679 

Exports, 673 

Prices, 679 

Production, 672, 673 
Zoological Gardens, 194 
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